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In  Aufwer  to  a  ^ook  entitled^ 

'E  I  K  a  N     B  A  2  I  A  I  K  H, 

THE  PORTRAITURE  OF  HtS  SACRED  MMESTY  IN  HIS  SOUTUDSI 

AND  HIS  SUFFERINGS. 


XL  Upon  the  Nineteen  Propofitions^  Cs?r* 

OF  the  nineteen  propofitions  he  names  none  in  par* 
ticular,  neither  (hall  the  anfwer:  But  he  infifts 
upon  the  old  plea  of  "  his  coftfcience,  honour  and  rea- 
Ibn ;"  ufing  tlie  plaufibility  of  large  and  indefinite  words, 
to  defend  hinilelf  at  fuch  a  diitance  as  may  hinder  the 
eye  of  common  judgment  from  all  diftinft  view  and  ex- 
amination of  his  reafoning.  "  H6  would  buy  the  peace 
of  his  people  at  any  rate,  fave  only  tlie  parting  with  his 
confcience  and  honour/*  Yet  fliows  not  how  it  can  hap- 
pen that  the  peace  of  a  people,  if  otiierwife  to  be  bought 
at  any  rate,  Ihould  be  inconiiftent  or  at  variance  with 
tlie  confcience  and  honour  of  a  king.  Till  then,  we 
may  receive  it  for  a  better  fentence,  that  nothing  Ihould 
be  more  agreeable  to  the  conlciencc  and  honour  of  a  king, 
than  to  preferve  his  fubjefts  in  peace;  efpecially  froia 
civil  war. 

•  And  which  of  the  propofitions  were  "  obtnid^d  on 
him  with  the  point  of  tlie  iWord,"  till  he  lirft  with  tlie 
point  of  the  fworj^ihruft  from  him  botli  the  propo- 
fitions and  the  propounders?  lie  never  reckons  tiioie 
violent  and  mercilels  obtnifions,  which  for  alinoft  twenty 
years  he  had  been  forcing  upon  tender  confciences  by  all 
ibrts  of  perfecutioD,  till  through  the  multitude  of  them 
Vol.  III.  B  tliat 
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tliat  were  to  fuflfcr,  it  could  no  more  be  called  a  perie-* 
cution,  but  a  plain  war.  From  which  when  lirft  tlie 
Scots,  then  the  Englilh,  were  conftrained  to  defend 
themfelves,  this  their  juft  defence  is  that  which  he  calls 
here,  "  their  making  war  upon  liis  foul." 

He  grudges  that  "  fo  many  things  are  required  of  himy 
And  nothing  offered  him  in  requital  of  tliofc  favours 
which  he  had  granted."  What  could  fatiate  the  defircs 
of  this  man,  who  being  king  of  England,  and  mafter  of 
almoft  two  millions  yearly  what  by  hook  or  crook,  was  ftill 
in  want;  and  thofe  a6ls  of  juftice 'which  he  was  to  do 
in  duty,  counts  done  as  favours;  and  fuch  favours  a» 
were  not  done  without  the  avaricious  hope  of  other  re- 
wards befides  fupreme  honour,  and  the  conftant  revenue 
of  his  place  ? 

"  This  honour,"  he  faith,  "  they  did  him,  to  put  him 
on  the  giving  pait."  And  fpake  truer  than  he  intended, 
it  being  merely  for  honours  fake  that  tliey  did  lb;  not 
that  it  belonged  to  him  of  right:  for  what  can  lie  give  to  a 
pai'liament,  who  receives  all  he  hath  fiom  tlie  people, 
and  for  the  people  s  good  ?  Yet  now  he  brings  his  own 
conditional  rights  to  conteft  and  be  preferred  before  the 
people  s  good  ;  and  yet  unlels  it  be  in  order  to  their  good, 
be  hath  no  rights  at  all ;  reigning  by  the  laws  of  tlie 
land,  not  by  his  own ;  which  laws  are  in  the  hands  of 
parliament  to  change  or  abrogate  as  they  ihall  fee  belt 
for  tlie  commonwealtli,  even  to  the  taking  away  of 
kinglhip  itfelf,  when  it  grows  too  mafterful  and  burden- 
fome.  For  every  commonwealth  is  in  general  defined, 
a  fociety  fufficient  of  itfclt^  in  all  things  conducible  to 
well-being  and  commodious  life.  Any  of  which  requi- 
fite  things,  if  it  cannot  have  without  tlie  gift  and  favour 
of  ja  fingle  perfon,  or  without  leave  of  his  private  reafon 
or  his  confcience,  it  cannot  be  thought  fufficient  of  itlelf, 
and  by  conlequence  no  commonwealtli,  nor  fi'ee ;  but  4 
multitude  of  vaflals  in  tlie  poffeffion  and  domain  of  one 
abfolute  lord,  and  wholly  obnoxious  to  his  will.  If  the 
king  have  power  to  give  or  deny  any  thiiig  to  his  parlia- 
ment, he  muft  do  it  either  as  a  perfon  feveral  from  them, 
or  as  one  greater ;  neither  of  which  will  be  allowed  him : 
lipt  to  be  confidered  feverally  from  them;  for  as  tlie 

king 
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king  of  England  can  do  no  wrong,  fo  neither  can  he  do 
riglit  but  in  his  courts  and  by  his  courts;  and  what  is 
legally  done  in  them,  ftiall  be  deemed  the  king's  aflent, 
though  he  as  a  feveral  perfon  ihall  judge  or  endeavour 
the  contrary;  lb  that  indeed  without  his  courts,  or 
againft  them,  he  is  no  king.  If  tfierefore  he  obtrude  upon 
us  any  public  mifchief,  or  withhold  from  us  any  general 
good,  which  is  wrong  in  the  higheft  degree,  he  muft  do 
it  as  a  tyrant,  not  as  a  king  of  England,  by  the  known 
tnaxims  of  our  law.  Neitlier  can  he,  as  one  greater, ' 
give  aught  to  the  parliament  which  is  not  in  their  own 
power,  but.  he  muft  be  greater  alfo  than  the  kingdom 
which  tliey  reprefent :  lb  that  to  honour  liim  with  th6 
giving  part  was  a  mere  civility,  and  may  be  well  termed 
tlie  courtefy  of  England,  not  the  king's  due.   , 

But  the  "  incommunicable  jewel  of  his  confcience"  he 
will  not  give,  "  but  referve  to  himfelf."  It  feems  tliat 
his  confcience  was  none  of  the  crown-jewels ;  for  thofe 
we  know  were  in  Holland,  not  incommunicable,  to  buy 
anns  againit  his  fubjefts.  Being  therefore  but  a  private 
jewel,  he  could  not  have  done  a  greater  plealure  to  the 
kingdom,  than  by  relbn  ing  it  to  himlelf.  But  he,  con- 
trary to  what  is  here  profefled,  would  have  his  confcience 
not  an  incommunicable,  but  a  univeifal  confcience,  the 
whold  kingdom's  conlcience.  Thus  what  he  feems  to 
fear  left  we  fliould  ravifh  from  him,  is  our  chief  com- 
plaint that  he  obtmded  upon  us ;  we  never  forced  him 
to  part  with  his  conlcience,  but  it  was  he  that  would  have 
forced  us  to  part  witli  oui^. 

Some  riiings  he  taxes  them  to  have  offered  him, 
"  which,  while  he  had  the  maftery  of  his  realbn,  he  would 
never  confent  to."  Very  likely;  but  had  his  realbn 
maitered  him  as  it  ought,  and  not  been  mattered  long 
a|50  by  his  fenfe  and  humour  (as  the  breeding  of  molt 
kings  hath  been  ever  fenfual  and  moft  humoured),  per- 
haps he  would  have  made  no  difficult}'.  Meanwhile  at 
what  a  fine  pais  is  the  kingdom,  that  muft  depend  in 
greateft  exigencies  upon  the  fantafy  of  a  king's  realbn, 
be  he  ^ile  or  fool,  who  arrogantly  fhall  anlwer  all  the 
wiidom  of.  the  land,  that  what  they  oflfer  feems  to  him 
nnrealbnafole  ? 

£  2  He 
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He  prefers  his  "  love  of  truth"  before  his  love  of  the 
people.  His  love  of  truth  would  have  led  him  to  tlie 
learch  of  truth,  €uid  have  taught  him  not  to  lean  fo  much 
upon  his  own  underftanding.  .  He  met  at  firft  with  doc- 
trines of  unaccountable  prerogative ;  in  them  he  refted, 
becaule  they  pleafed  him;  liiey  therefore  pleafed  him 
becaufe  they  gave  him  all ;  and  this  he  calls  his  love  of 
truth,  and  prefers  it  before  the  love  of  his  people's  peace. 

Some  things  tliey  propofed,  "  which  would  have 
wounded  the  inward  peace  of  his  confcience."  The 
more  our  evil  hap,  that  tlirce  kingdoms  Ihould  be  thus 
p)eftered  with  one  confcience;  who  chiefly  Ibrupled  to 
grant  us  that,  which  the  parliament  advilcd  him  to,  as 
the  chief  means  of  our  public  welfare  and  reformation. 
Thefe  fcruples  to  many  perhaps  will  fecm  pretended ;  to 
otliers,  upon  as  good  grounds,  may  leem  real ;  and  that 
it  was  the  juft  judgment  of  God,  that  he  who  was  fo 
cruel  and  fo  remorfelefs  to  other  mens  conlfciences, 
ihould  have  a  confciencfe  within  him  as  cruel  to  him- 
fclf;  conftraining  him,  as  he  conftrained  others,  and 
enfnaring  him  in  fuch  ways  lind  counlels  as  were  certain 
to  be  his  deftru6lion. 

"  Other  things  though  he  could  approve,  yet  in  ho- 
nour and  policy  he  thought  fit  to  deny,  left  he  iliould 
feem  to  dare  deny  nodiing."  By  this  means  he  will  be 
fure,  what  with  reafon,  honour,  policy,  or  punftilios,  to 
be  found  never  unfiimilhed  of  a  denial ;  whether  it  were 
his  envy  not  to  be  overbounteous,  or  that  the  fubmifl- 
ncfe  of  our  alking  ftirred  up  in  him  a  certain  pleafure  of 
denying.  Good  princes  have  tliought  it  dieir  chief  hap- 
pinefs  to  l)e  always  granting;  if  good  things,  for  die 
things  fake ;  if  things  indifferent,  for  the  people's  fake ; 
while  this  man  fits  calculating  variety  of  excuies  how  he 
may  grant  leaft ;  as  if  his  whole  fti'engtii  and  royalty  were 
placed  in  a  mere  negative. 

Of  one  propofiiion  efpccially  he  laments  him  much, 
that  they  would  bind  liim  "  to  a  general  and  implicit 
confcnt  for  whatever  they  defired."  Wliich  Uiough  I 
find  not  among  the  nineteen,  yet  undoubtedly  the  oaUi 
of  his  coronation  binds  him  to  no  lels ;  neither  is  he  at 
all  by  liis  office  to  intcrpofe  againft  a  paiiiament  in  the 

making 
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making  or  not  making  of  any  law ;  but  to  take  that 
for  jult  and  good  legally,  which  is  there  decreed,  and  to 
fee  it  executed  accordingly.  Nor  was  he  let  over  us  to 
vie  wifdom  with  his  parliament,  but  to  be  guided  by 
tliem ;  any  of  whom  poffibly  may  as  far  excel  him  in 
tlie  gift  of  wildom,  as  he  tliem  in  place  and  dignity. 
But  much  nearer  is  it  to  iinpoffibility,  that  any  king  alone 
(hould  be  wifer  thatn  all  his  council ;  fure  enough  it  was 
not  he,  though  no  king  ever  before  him  fo  much  con- 
tended to  have  it  thought  fo.  And  if  the  parliament  fo 
thought  not,  but  defutid  him  to  follow  their  advice  and 
delibemtion  in  tilings  of  public  concernment,  he  accounts 
it  die  fame  propolition,  as  if  Sampfon  had  been  moved 
•*  to  the  putting  out  his  eyes,  that  tlie  Philiftines  might 
abule  him."  And  thus  out  of  an  unwife  or  pretended 
fear,  left  others  (liould  make  a  fcom  of  him  for  yieldii^ 
to  his  parliament,  he  regards  not  to  give  caufe  of  worfe 
fulpicion,  that  he  made  a  fcom  of  his  regal  oath. 

But  "  to  exclude  him  from  all  power  of  denial  feems 
an  arrogance;"  in  the  parliament  he  means:  what  in 
tiim  dien  to  deny  againft  the  parliament  ?  None  at  all, 
by  what  he  argues :  for  "  by  petitioning,  they  confels 
their  interiority,  and  that  obliges  them  to  reft,  if  not 
fatistied,  yet  (juieted  witli  fuch  an  anlWer  as  the  will  and 
reafon  of  tlieir  fuperior  thinks  fit  to  give."  Firft,  pe- 
titioning, in  better  Englilh,  is  no  more  than  requelfing 
or  requiring ;  and  men  require  not  favours  only, "  but 
their  due ;  and  tliat  not  only  from  fuperiors,  but  from 
equals,  and  inferioi-s  alfo.  The  noblelt  Romans,  when 
they  ftood  for  that  which  was  a  kind  of  regal  honour, 
the  confullhip,  were  wont  in  a  fubiiiiflive  manner  to  go 
about,  and  beg  tiiat  higheft  dignity  of  the  meaneft  ple- 
beians, naming  them  man  by  man ;  which  in  their  tongue 
was  called  petitio  confulatus.  And  the  parliament  of 
England  petitioned  die  king,  not  becaufe  all  of  them 
were  inferior  to  him,  but  becaufe  he  was  hiferior  to  any 
one.  of  tiicm,  which  they  did  of  civil  cuftom,  and  for 
falhion  s  fake,  more  than  of  duty ;  for  by  plain  law  cited 
before,  the  parliament  is  his  fuperior. 

But  what  law  in  any  trial  or  diipute  enjoins  a  freeman 
to  reft  quieted,  though  not  fatistied  with  the  will  and 
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f^a&m  of  his  fufenMr  It  were  a  mad  law  tbat  would 
fijbject  realoii  to  iupcriority  of  place.  And  if  our  higheft 
confultations  and  purpo^  laws  miift  be  tenninated 
by  tte  king's  will^  then  is  the  will  of  one  man  our  law, 
and  no  fuUlety  of  difpute  can  redeem  the  parliament 
and  nation  from  being  (laves:  neither  can  any  tyrant 
rer|fiirc  more  than  thiat  his  will  or  reafon,  though  not 
iatisfying,  Hiould  yet  be  refted  in,  and  determine  all 
tilings.  We  may  conclude  therefore,  that  when  the 
parliament  partitioned  the  king,  it  was  but  merely  form, 
let  it  be  as  "  ftx^lifli  and  abiurd''  as  he  pleafcs.  It  can- 
not certainly  Ije  fo  abiUrd  as  what  he  requires,  that  the 
parliament  (hould  Vonfinc  their  own  and  all  the  king- 
dom s  rcalbn  to  ttie  will  of  one  man,  becaufe  it  was  his 
liap  to  fuccecd  his  fatlier.  For  neither  God  nor  the 
laws  have  fubjefted  us  to  his  will,  nor  Ibt  his  reafon  to 
be  our  fovcreign  above  law  (which  muft  needs  be,  if  he 
can  ftrangle  it  in  the  birth)  b'.it  let  his  perfon  over  us 
in  the  fovcreign  execution  of  fuch  laws  as  Uie  parliament 
eftabliih.  The  parliament  therefore,  without  any  ufur- 
pAtion,  bath  had  it  always  in  their  power  to  limit  and 
confine  tlie  exorbitancy  of  kings,  whether  they  call  it 
their  will,  their  reafon,  or  their  confcience. 

Hut  this  above  all  was  never  exj^efted,  nor  is  to  be 
endured,  that  a  king,  who  is  bound  by  law  and  oath 
to  follow  the  advice  of  his  parliament,  ihould  be  f>er- 
mitted  to  except  ngainft  them  as  "  young  ftatefmen,** 
and  proudly  to  fufpend  his  following  their  advice, 
•*  until  his  leven  years  experience  had  mown  him  how 
well  tlu\v  could  ^vem  themlelves."  Donbtlefs  the  law 
never  fuppolbd  lo  gietit  an  arrogance  could  be  in  one 
niriii ;  that  he  whole  feventcen  yeai's  unexperience  had 
almoft  ruined  all,  Ihould  fit  another  feven  years  fchool- 
inalter  to  tutor  thole  who  were  lent  by  tlie  whole  realm  to 
be  his  counlcllors  and  teacliers.  And  with  what  modefty 
can  he  jiretend  to  Ik  a  ftatefman  himfelf,  who  with  his 
father  s  king-craft  and  his  own,  did  never  that  of  his  owu 
accord,  whicJi  was  not  diroftly  oppofite  to  his  profe&d 
intoiTit  l>oth  at  home  and  abroad;  difcontenting  an<t 
olicnating  his  liibji  fts  at  home,  weakening  and  delerting 
lus   confederates  abroad,  and  with  them  the  comnioa 
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caufe  of  religion ;  fo  that  the  whole  courfe  of  his  reigiii 
by  an  example  of  his  o^vn  fumifliing,  hath  refembled 
Phaeton  more  than  Phoebus,  and  forced  the  parliament 
to  drive  like  Jehu  ;  which  omen  taken  from  his  own 
mouth,  God  hath  not  diverted  ? 

And  he  on  the  other  fide  might  have  remembered,  that 
the  parliament  fit  in  that  body,  not  as  his  fubjefits,  but 
as  his  fupcriors,  called,  not  by  him,  but  by  the  law ;  not 
only  ti^'ice  every  year,  but  as  ofi  as  great  affairs  require, 
to  be  his  counlellors  and  dictators,  tliough  he  ftomach  it ; 
nor  to  be  diflblved  at  liis  pleafure,  but  w  hen  all  grievartces 
be  firlt  removed,  all  j>etitions  heard  and  anfwered.  This 
is  not  only  reafon,  but  the  known  law  of  the  land 

"  When  he  heard  that  propofitions  would  be  fent 
him,"  he  fat  conje6turing  what  they  would  propound; 
and  becaufe  they  propounded  what  he  expcfted  not,  he 
takes  that  to  be  a  warrant  for  his  denying  them.  But 
what  did  he  expeft  ?  He  expe6ted  that  the  parliament 
would  reinforce  "  fome  old  laws."  But  if  thofe  laws 
were  not  a  fufficicnt  remedy  to  all  grievances,  nay  were 
found  to  be  grievances  thenilelves,  when  did  we  lofe  that 
other  part  of  our  freedom  to  eftablilh  new.?  He  tiiought 
"  Ibme  injuries  done  by  himlelf  anrf  others  to  the  com- 
monwealth were  to  be  repaired. **  But  how  could  that 
be,  while  he  the  chief  offender  took  upon  liim  to  be  fble 
judge  both  of  the  injury  and  the  reparation  ?  "  He  flaid 
till  the  advantages  of  his  cro^vn  confidered,  might  induce 
him  to  condelccnd  to  the  people's  good."  When  as  the 
crown  itfelf  with  all  thole  advantages  were  therefore 
given  him,  that  the  [)cople  s  good  mould  be  firft  con- 
fidered ;  not  bargained  for,  and  lx)ught  by  inches  with 
the  bribe  of  more  offcrtures  and  advaubiges  to  his  crown. 
He  looked  "  for  moderate  defircs  of  due  reformation  ;** 
as  if  any  fuch  ddires  could  be  iimnoderate.  He  looked 
for  fuch  a  refonnation  "  both  in  church  and  ftate,  as 
might  preferve"  die  roots  of  every  giievance  and  abufe 
in  both  fKU  growing  (which  lie  calls  **  the  foundation 
and  eflentials' )  and  would  have  only  the  excrefcences  of 
evil  pruned  away  for  the  prefent,  as  was  plotted  before, 
that  they  might  grow  faflf  enough  between  triennial  par- 
liameots,  to  binder  them  by  work  enough  befides  from 
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ever  flriking  at  the  root  He  alleges,  "  They  flioukl 
have  had  regard  to  the  laws  in  force,  to  the  wildom  and 
piety  of  fomier  parliaments,  to  the  ancient  and  univerfal 
practice  of  chriftian  churches."  As  if  they  who  come 
with  full  authority  to  rcdrefs  public  grievances,  which 
'pfttinies  are  laws  themfelves,  were  to  have  their  bmds 
bound  by  laws  in  force,  or  the  fuppofition  of  more  piety 
^d  wifdom  in  their  anceftors,  or  tlie  praftice  of  churches 
heretofore ;  whofe  fathers,  notwithftanding  all  thele  pre- 
tences, made  as  vaft  alterations  to  free  themfelves  from 
ancient  popeiy.  For  all  antiquity  that  adds  or  varies 
from  the  fcripture,  is  no  more  warranted  to  our  lafe 
imitation,  than  what  was  done  the  age  before  at  Trent, 
Nor  was  there  need  to  have  defpaired  of  what  could  be 
eflablifhed  in  lieu  of  what  was  to  be  annulled,  having^ 
before  his  eyes  the  government  of  lb  many  churches  be- 
yond the  feas ;  whofe  pregnant  and  folid  reafons  wrought 
{o  with  the  parliament,  as  to  defire  a  uniformity  ratlier 
with  all  other  proteftants,  than  to  be  a  Ichifm  divided 
from  theni  under  a  conclave  of  thirty  bilhops,  and  a  crew 
of  irreligious  prjefts  that  gaj)ed  for  die  fame  prefer- 

And  where?is  he  blames  thofe  propofitions  for  not  con« 
taining  what  they  ought,  what  did  they  mention,  but 
to  vindicate  and  reftore  the  rights  of  parliament  invaded 
by  cabin  councils,  the  courts  of  juftice  obftru6ted,  and 
the  government  of  the  church  innovated  and  corrupted  ? 
All  thefe  tilings  he  might  eafily  have  obierved  in  them, 
which  he  afiirms  he  could  not  find ;  but  found  "  thofe 
^  demanding"  in  parliament,  who  were  "  looked  upon 
before  as  faOious  in  the  ftate,  and  fchifmatical  in  the 
church  ;  and  demanding  not  only  toleration  for  them- 
felves in  their  vanity,  novelty,  and  conftifion,  but  alii* 
an  extirpation  of  that  government,  whofe  rights  they  had 
a  mind  to  invade,"  Was  this  man  ever  likely  to  be 
advifed,  who  vndi  fqch  a  prejudice  and  difefteem  fets 
himfelf  againit  his  chofen  and  appointed  counfellors  ?  likely 
ever  to  admit  of  reformation,  who  cenfures  all  thfe  go- 
vernment of  otlier  proteftant  churches,  as  bad  as  any 
papift  could  have  cenfured  them  ?  And  what  king  had 
ever  his  whole  kingdoip  in  fuch  contempt,  fo  to  wrong 
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and  diihonour  the  free  elections  of  his  people,  as  to  judge 
them,  whom  the  nation  thought  worthieft  to  fit  with 
him  in  parliament,  few  elle  but  fuch  as  were  "  punifh- 
able  by '  the  laws  ?"  yet  knowing  that  time  was,  when  to 
be  a  proteftant,  to  be  a  chriftian,  was  by  law  as  puniih- 
able  as  to  be  a  traitor ;  and  that  our  Saviour  himlelf, 
coming  to  reform  his  church,  was  accufed  of  an  intent 
to  invade  Ceefar  s  right,  as  good  a  right  as  the  prelate 
bifhops  ever  had  ;  the  one  being  got  by  force,  the  other 
by  fpiritual  ufurpation  ;.and  l>oth  by  force  upheld. 

He  admires  and  falls  into  an  extafy,  that  the  parliament 
Ihould  fend  him  fuch  a  ^^  horrid  propofition,'"  as  the 
removal  of  epil'copacy.  But  expeQ;  from  him  in  an  extafy 
no  other  realbns  of  his  admimtion  tiian  the  dream  and 
tautology  of  what  he  hath  lb  often  repeated,  law,  antiquity, 
anceftors,  prolperity,  and  the  like,  whicli  will  be  therefore 
not  worth  a  iecond  anlwer,  but  may  pals  with  his  own 
comparifon  into  the  common  fewer  of  odier  popifh 
arguments. 

"  Had  the  two  houfes  fued  out  their  livery  from  the 
wardftiip  of  tumults, "  he  could  fooner  have  believed 
them.  It  concerned  them  firit  to  fue  out  their  livery 
from  the  unjuft  wardlhip  of  his  encroaching  prerogative. 
And  had  he  aUb  redeemed  his  overdated  minority  from 
a  pupilage  under  bifhops,  he  would  much  lefs  have  miP* 
trufted  his  parliament ;  and  never  would  have  fet  fo  bafe. 
a  charafter  upon  them,  as  to  count  them  no  better  than 
tlie  vaiTals  of  certain  namelels  men,  w  horn  he  charges  to 
be  fuch  as  "  hunt  after  faction  with  their  hounds  the 
tumults."  And  yet  the  bilhops  could  have  told  him, 
that  Nimrod,  the  firft  that  hunted  after  faOion,  is  re- 
puted by  ancient  tradition  the  firft  that  founded  monarchy ; 
whence  it  appears,  that  to  hunt  after  faction  is  more 
properly  the.  king*s  game ;  and  thole  hounds,  which  he 
calls  the  vulgar,  have  been  often  hallooed  to  from  court, 
of  whom  the  mongrel  fort  have  been  enticed ;  the  reft 
have  not  loft  their  fcent,  but  underftood  aright,  that  the 
parliament  had  that  part  to  a6i;,  which  he  had  failed  in ; 
that  truft  to  difcharge,  which  he  had  broken  ;  that  eftate 
and  honour  to  prelervc,  which  was  far  beyond  his,  the 
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eftate  and.  honour  of  the  commonwealth^  which  he  had 
embezzled. 

Yet  fo  far  doth  felf-opinion  or  falfe  principles  delude 
and  tranfport  him,  as  to  think  "  the  concurrence  of  hi» 
realbn"  to  the  votes  of  parliament,  not  only  political, 
but  natural,  "  and  as  neceflaiy  to  the  begetting,"  or 
bringing  forth  of  cmy  one  "  complete  aS;  of  public  wit 
dom  as  the  fun's  influence  is  neceflary  to  all  nature  s  pro* 
du6lions/'  So  that  the  parliament,  it  feems,  is  but  a 
female,  and  without  his  procreative  reafon,  the  laws  which 
they  can  produce  are  but  wind-eggs  :  wildom,  it  feems, 
to  a  king  is  natural,  to  a  paiUament  not  natural,  but  by 
conjunftion  with  the  king :  yet  he  profefles  to  hold  bis 
kingly  right  by  law ;  and  if  no  law  could  be  made  but 
by  the  great  council  of  a  nation,  which  we  now  term  a 
parliament,  then  certainly  it  was  a  parliament  that  firlt 
created  kings;  and  not  only  made  laws  before  a  king 
was  in  beinft  but  thofe  laws  efpecially  whereby  he  holds 
his  crown.  He  ought  then  to  have  fo  thought  of  a  par- 
liament, if  he  count  it  not  male,  as  of  his  mother,  which 
to  civil  being  created  both  him  and  the  royalty  he  wore. 
And  if  it  hath  been  anciently  interpreted  the  prefaging 
fign  of  a  future  tyrant,  but  to  dream  of  copulation  with 
his  mother,  what  can  it  be  lels  than  aftual  tyranny  to 
affirm  waking,  that  tlie  parliament,  which  is  his  mother, 
can  neither  conceive  or  bring  forth  "  any  authoritative 
bBT  without  his  mafculine  coition  ?  N  ay,  that  his  reafon 
is  as  celeftial  and  Ufe-giving  to  the  parliament,  as  the 
fun's  influence  is  to  the  earth :  what  other  notions  but 
thefe,  or  fuch  like,  could  fwell  up  Caligula  to  think  him- 
felfaGod? 

But  to  be  rid  of  thefe  mortifying  propofitions,-  he 
leaves  no  tyranpical  evafion  uneffayed ;  firft,  "  that  they 
are  not  the  'joint  and  free  defu^s  of  both  houfes,  or  the 
major  part ;''  next,  "  that  the  choice  of  many  members 
was  carried  on  by  faftion.**  The  former  of  thefe  is  al« 
ready  difcovered  to  be  an  old  device  put  firfl  in  praftice 
by  Charles  the  Fifth,  fince  the  reformation :  who  when  the 
proteftantSw  of  Germany  for  their  own  defence  joined 
themfelves  in  league,  )n  his  declarations  and  remotv 
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flxances  laid  the  &ult  only  upon  fome  few  (for  it  wa3 
dangerous  to  take  notice  of  too  many  enemies)  and  ac- 
cufed  them,  that  under  colour  of  religion  they  had  a 
purpofe  to  invade  his  and  the  church's  right;  by  which 
policy  he  deceived  many  of  the  German  cities,  and  kept 
them  divided  from  diat  league,  until  tliey  faw  themfelves 
brought  into  a  fnare.  That  other  cavil  againft  the  people^s 
choice  puts  us  in  mind  rather  what  the  court  was  wont 
to  do,  and  how  to  tamper  with  elections :  neither  was 
there  at  that  time  any  faction  more  potent,  or  more  likely 
to  do  fuch  a  buline^,  than  tliey  themfelves  who  com- 
plain moft 

But  "  he  muft  chew  fuch  morfels  as  propolitions,  era  * 
he  let  them  down/'  So  let  him ;  but  if  the  kingdom  (hall 
tafte  nothing  but  after  his  chewing,  what  does  he  mak» 
of  the  kingdom  but  a  great  baby  ?  "  The  ftraitneis  of 
his  confcience  will  not  give  him  leave  to  fwallow  down 
iiich  camels  of  facrilege  and  injuftice  as  others  dp."  This 
is  the  pharifee  up  and  Aovrciy  ^^  I  am  not  as  other  meu 
are.**  But  what  camels  of  hijuftice  he  could  devour,  all 
his  three  realms  were  witnefe,  wliich  was  the  caufe  that 
they  almoft  periihed  for  want  of  parliaments.  And  ha 
that  will  be  unjuft  to  man,  will  be  facrilegious  to  God ; 
and  to  bereave  a  chriltian  confcience  of  liberty  for  no 
other  reafon  than  the  narrownefs  of  his  own  confcience^ 
is  the  moft  unjuft  meafure  to  man,  and  the  woirft  iacrilege 
to  God.  That  other,  which  he  calls  facrilege,  of  taking 
from  the  clergy  that  fuperfluous  wealth,  wluch  antiquity 
as  old  as  Conftantii^  from  the  credit  of  a  divine  viiion^ 
counted  "  poilbn  in  the  church,**  hath  been  ever  moft 
oppofed  by  men,  whofe  righteoufneis  in  other  matters 
hath  been  leoft  obferved  He  concludes,  as  his  manner 
is,  with  high  commendation  of  his  own  ^^  unbiaiTed  rec- 
titude," and  believes  nothing  to  be  in  them  that  diftent . 
from  tym,  but  faction,  innovation,  and  particular  deiigns. 
Of  tbefe  repetitions  I  find  no  end,  no  not  in  his  prayer ; 
which  being  founded  upon  deceitful  principles,  and  a 
food  hope  that  God  will  blefe  him  in  tlK)fe  his  errours, 
which  he  calls  ^'  honeft,"  finds  a  fit  anfwer  of  St  James» 
''  Ye  aik  and  receive  not,  becaule  ye  afk  amiis,"  As 
for  tbp  tn^  fmd  imceriiy,  whi(;b  he  prays  may  be  always 
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found  in  thofe  his  declarations  to  the  people,  the  con- 
trariety of  his  own  a6tions  will  bear  eternal  witnefe,  how 
.  litde  careful  or  iblicitous  he  was,  what  he  promifed  or 
what  he  uttered  there. 


XII.    Upon  the  Rebellion  in  Ireland. 

THE  rebellion  and  horrid  maiTacre  of  Englilh  pro- 
teftants  in  Ireland,  to  the  number  of  154000  in  the 
province  of  Ulfter  only,  by  tlieir  own  computation; 
which  added  to  the  otlier  three,  makes  up  the  total  fum 
of  that  flaughter  in  all  likelihood  four  times  as  great ;  al- 
though {o  fudden  and  h  violent,  as  at  iirft  to  amaze  all 
men  that  were  not  acceffary ;  yet  from  whom,  and  from 
what  counfels  it  firft  fprung,  neither  w  as,  nor  could  be 
poffibly  fo  fecret,  as  the  contrivers  thereof,  blinded  with 
vain  hope,  or  the  defpair  that  other  plots  would  fucceed, 
fuppofed.  For  it  cannot  be  imaginable,  that  the  Irilh, 
guided  by  fo  many  liibtle  and  Italian  heads  of  the  Romiih 
party,  fhould  fo  fer  have  loft  the  ufe  of  reafon,  and  in- 
deed of  common  fenfe,  as  not  fupported  with  other 
ftrength  than  their  own,  to  begin  a  war  fo  defperate  and 
irreconcilable  againft  both  England  and  Scotland  at  once. 
All  other  nations,  from  whom  they  could  expeft  aid, 
were  bufied  to  the  utmoft  in  their  own  moft  neceffary 
concernments.  It  remains  then  that  either  fome  au- 
thority, or  fome  great  affiftance  promifed  them  from 
England,  was  diat  whereon  they  chiefly  trufted.  And  as 
it  is  not  difficult  to  dilcem  from  what  inducing  caufe  this 
infurreOion  firft  arofe,  fo  neither  was  it  hard  at  firft  to 
have  applied  fome  efFe6hial  remedy,  ttiough  not  pre- 
vention. And  yet  prevention  was  not  hopelefe,  when 
Strafford  either  believed  not,  or  did  not  care  to  believe 
the  feveral  warnings  and  difcoveries  thereof,  which  more 
than  once  by  papifis  and  by  firiars  themfelves  were 
brought  him ;  befides  what  was  brought  by  depofition, 
divers  months  before  that  rebellion,  to  the  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury  and  others  of  the  king's  council ;  as  the 
declaration  of  "  no  addrefles"  declares.  But  the  aflurance 
which  they  bad  in  private^  that  no  remedy  ihtmld  be  a]> 
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plied,  was,  it  feems,  one  of  the  chief  realbns  that  drew 
on  their  undertaking.  And  long  it  was  before  diat  af-* 
furance  failed  them ;  until  the  biihops  and  popiih  lords^ 
who  while  they  fat  and  voted,  ftill  oppoicd  the  lending 
aid  to  Ireland,  were  expelled  die  houle. 

Seeing  then  the  main  incitement  and  authority  for  this 
rebellion  mult  be  needs  derived  from  England,  it  will  be 
next  inquired,  who  was  the  prime  author.  The  king 
here  denounces  a  malediction  temporal  and  eternal,  not 
iimply  to  the  author,  but  to  the  "  malicious  author '  of 
this  bloodOicd :  and  by  that  limitation  may  exempt,  not 
himlelf  only,  but  perhaps  the  Irilh  rebels  themfelves,  who 
never  will  confels  to  God  or  man  tliat  any  blood  was  Ihed 
by  them  maUcioully ;  but  either  in  the  catholic  caufe, 
or  common  liberty,  or  fome  other  fpecious  plea,  which 
the  confcience  from  grounds  both  good  and  evil  ufually 
fuggefts  to  itfelf:  thereby  thinking  to  elude  the  direft 
force  of  that  imputation,  which  lies  upon  them. 

Yet  he  acknowledges,  "  it  fell  out  as  a  moft  unhappy 
advantage  of  Ibme  men's  malice  againft  him ;"  but  in- 
deed of  moft  men's  juft  fufpicion,  by  finding  in  it  no  fuch 
wide  departare  or  difagreement  fiom  the  Icope  of  his 
former  counlels  and  proceedings.  And  that  he  himfelf 
was  the  author  of  that  rebellion,  he  denies  both  here  and 
ellcwhere,  with  many  imprecations,  but  no  Iblid  evi- 
dence :  What  on  the  otlier  lide  againft  his  denial  hatli 
been  affinncd  in  three  kingdoms,  being  here  briefly  fet 
in  v\c\\%  the  ix»ader  may  lb  judi^e  as  he  finds  caufe. 

I'his  is  moft  certain,  that  the  king  was  ever  friendly  to 
tlie  Irilh  papifrs,  and  hi  his  third  year,  againft  the  plahi 
fidvice  of  parhauient,  like  a  kind  of  po[)e,  fold  them 
jnany  indulgences  for  nion(jy ;  and  upon  all  occalions 
advancing  the  po})illi  party,  and  negotiating  underhand 
by  priefts,  who  were  made  his  agents,  engaged  tlie  Iriih 
papilts  in  a  war  againlt  the  Scots  proteltants.  To  tliat 
end  lie  funiilhed  them,  and  had  them  trained  in  arms, 
and  kept  them  up,  either  openly  or  underhand,  the 
only  anny  in  his  Uiree  kingdoms,  till  tlie  very  burft  of 
tliat  rebellion.  The  lummer  l)efore  tliat  difmal  October, 
a  coinmiuee  of  moft  aciive  papifts,  all  IJnce  in  the  head 
of  tliat  rebellion,  were  in  great  favour  at  Whitehall;  and' 
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admitted  td  many  private  confultations  with  the  king,  and 
queen.     And  to  make  it  evident  that  no  mean  matters 
were  the  fubjeQ;  of  thofe  conferences,  at  their  requeft  he 
gave  away  his  peculiar  right  to  more  than  five  Irifli 
counties,    for  the  payment  of  an  inconfiderable  rent. 
They  departed  not  home  till  within  two  months  before 
the  rebellion ;  and  were  either  firom  the  firft  breaking  out, 
or  foon  after,  found  to  be  die  chief  rebels  themlelves. 
But  what  Ihould  move  the  king  befides  his  own  inclina- 
tion to  popery,  and  the  prevalence  of  his  queen  over  him, 
to  hold  liich  firequent  and  clofe  meetings  with  a  com- 
mittee of  Irifh  papifts  in  his  own  houle,  while  the  par- 
fiament  of  England  fat  unadvifed  with,  is  declared  by  a 
Scots  author,  and  of  itfelf  is  clear  enough.     The  par- 
liament at  the  beginning  of  that  fummei',  having  put 
Strafford  to  death,  impriibned  others  his  chief  favourites, 
and  driven  the  reft  to  fly;  die  king,  who  had  in  vain 
tempted  both  the  Scots  and  the  Engliih  army  to  come  up 
againft  the  parliament  and  city,  finding  no  compliance 
anfwerable  to  his  hope  fi'om  the  proteftant  annies,  be- 
takes himfelf  laft  to  the  Irifli ;  who  had  in  readineft  an 
army  of  eight  thoufand  papifts,  which  he  had  refufcd  fo 
often  to  difljand,  and  a  committee  here  of  the  fame  i-e- 
ligion.     With  them,  who  thought  the  time  now  come, 
(which  to  bring  about  they  had  been  many  years  before 
not  wiftiing  only,   but  with  much  indufi:ry  complotting^ 
to  do  fome  eminent  fervice  for  tlie  church  of  Rome  and 
their  own  perfidious  natures,    againft  a  puritan  "parlia- 
ment and  the  hated  Englifli  their  mafters)  he  agrees  and 
concludes,  that  fo  loon  as  both  armies  in  England  were 
diflbanded,  the  Irifli  ftiould  appear  in  arms,  mafter  all 
the  proteftants,  and  help  the  king  againfi;  his  parliament. 
And  we  need  not  doubt,   that  tliofe  five  counties  were 
given  to  the  Irifli  for  other  reaibn  than  the  four  northern 
counties  had  been  a  little  before  offered  to  the  Scots. 
The  king,  in  Auguft,  takes  a  jouniey  into  Scotland ;  and 
overtaking  the  Scots  army  then  on  their  way  home,  at- 
tempts the  fecond  time  to  pervert  them,    but  without 
fuccefe.     No  fooner  come  into  Scotland,  but  he  lays  a 
plot,    fo  faith  the  Scots  author,    to  remove  out  of  the 
way  fuch  of  the  nobility  there  as  were  mofi;  likely  to 
1 1  widiftand^ 
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^ddifland,  or  not  to  further  his  defims.  This  being  dif« 
covered,  he  fends  from  his  fide  one  l)illon,  a  papift  lord, 
ibon  after  a  chief  rebel,  with  letters  into  Ireland ;  and 
diipatches  a  commiifion  under  the  great  feal  of  Scotland^ 
at  that  time  in  his  own  cuftody,  commanding  that  they 
ihould  forthwith,  as  had  been  formerly  agreed,  caufe  aU 
the  Irilh  to  rile  in  arms.  Who  no  fooner  had  received 
fuch  command,  but  obeyed,  and  began  in  maflkcre  ;  for 
they  knew  no  other  way  to  make  fure  tlie  proteftants, 
which  was  commanded  them  exprefsly;  and  tlie  way, 
it  feems,  left  to  their  difcretion.  He  who  hath  a  mind 
to  read  the .  commiffion  itielf,  and  found  reafon  added 
why  it  was  not  likely  to  be  forged,  bdides  the  atteftadon 
of  fo  many  Irilh  themfelves,  may  have  recourle  to  a  book^ 
entitled^  "  The  \lyftery  of  Iniquity."  Belides  what  the 
parliament  itfelf  in  the  declaiation  of  *^  no  more  ad* 
dreiles"  hath  affirmed,  that  tliey  have  one  copy  of  that 
commiffion  in  their  own  hands,  attefted  by  the  oaths  of 
ibme  that  were  eye-witneiles,  and  had  feen  it  under  the 
feal :  others  of  tlie  principal  rebels  have  confeifed,  that 
this  commiffion  was  die  fummer  before  promiied  at  Lon<*< 
don  to  the  Iri(h  commiffioners ;  to  whom  the  king  tiien 
discovered  in  plain  words  his  great  deiire  to  be  revenged 
on  the  parliament  of  England. 

After  the  rebellion  broke  out,  which  in  words  only  he 
detefted,  but  underhand  favoured  and  promoted  by  all 
the  offices  of  friendlhip,  correfpondence,  and  what  pof> 
fible  aid  he  could  afford  them,  the  particulars  whereof 
are  too  many  to  be  inferted  here ;  I  fuppofe  no  under- 
(tanding  man  could  longer  doubt  who  was  ^^  author  or 
infdgator^  of  that  rebellion.  If  there  be  who  yet  doubt, 
I  refer  them  efpecially  to  that  declaration  of  July 
1643,  with  that  of  "  no  addreffes**  1647,  and  another 
full  volume  of  examinations  to  be  fet  out  fpeedily  con- 
cerning this  matter.  Againft  all  which  teftimonies,  like- 
lihoods^ evidences,  and  apparent  actions  of  his  OAvn,  be- 
ing ta  abundant^  his  bare  denial,  diough  with  impreca- 
tion, can  no  way  countervail ;  and  leaft  of  all  in  his  own 
cauie. 

Ad  for  die  commiffion  grtoted  them,  he  thinks  to 
evade  that  by  retordng,  that  '^  Ibme  in  England  fight 

againft 
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iigainft  him,  and  yet  "  pretend  his  autliority.**  Baf^ 
tiiough  a  parliament  by  the  known  laws  may  affirm  juftly 
to  have  the  king's  authority,  infeparable  from  that  courts 
though  divided  from  his  perfon,  it  is  not  credible  that 
the  Irilh  rebels,  who  fo  much  tendered  his  perlbn  above 
his  authority,  and  were  by  him  lb  well  received  at  Ox- 
ford, would  be  fo  far  from  all  humanity,  as  to  flander 
him  with  a  particular  commiifion,  figned  and  fent  them 
by  his  own  hand. 

And  of  his  good  afFeftion  to  the  rebels  this  chapter 
itfelf  is  not  without  witnels.  He  holds  them  lets  in  fault 
than  the  Scots,  as  from  whom  they  might  allege  to  have 
fetched  "  their  imitation  f  making  no  difference  bet^veen 
men  that  rofe  neceflarily  to  defend  themfelves,  which  no 
protdtant  doQrine  ever  difallowed,  againft  them  who 
threatened  war,  and  thpfe  who  began  a  voluntary  and 
caulelefs  rebellion,  with  tlie  maflacre  of  fo  many  thou- 
fands,  who  never  meant  them  hann. 

He  falls  next  to  flalhes,  and  a  multitude  of  words,  in 
all  which  is  contained  no  more  than  what  might  be  the 
plea  of  any  guiltieft  offender :  He  was  not  the  author, 
becaufe  "  he  hath  the  gi^eateft  Ihare  of  lofe  and  dilhonouf 
by  what  is  committed."  Who  is  there  tliat  offends 
Ciod,  or  his  neighbour,  on  whom  the  greateft  Ihare  of 
iofs  and  dilhonour  lights  not  in  the  end  ?  But  in  the 
aft  of  doing  evil,  men  ufe  not  to  conlider  the  event 
of  diefe  evil  doings ;  or  if  they  do,  have  then  no  power 
to  curb  the  Iway  of  their  own  wickednefs :  fo  that  the 
greatelt  ftiare  of  lofe  and  dilhonour  to  happen  upon 
themfelves,  is  no  argument  that  they  were  not  gm'lty. 
Tliis  other  is  as  weak,  that  "  a  King's  inteieft,  above 
that  of  any  other  man,  lies  chieHy  in  the  common  wel- 
fare of  his  fubjefts  ;"  therefore  no  king  will  do  aught 
againft  the  common  welfare.  For  by  this  evafion  any 
tyrant  might  as  well  purge  himlelf  from  the  guilt  of 
raiiing  troubles  or  commotions  among  the  people,  be- 
cauie  undoubtedly  his  cliief  intereft  lies  in  their  fitting 
'  ftill. 

I  faid  but  now,  that  even  tliis  chapter,  if  nothing 
clfe,  might  fuffice  to  dilcover  his  good  affeffion  to  the 
rebels^    which  in  tliis  that  follows  too  notorioully  ap*- 

pears;. 
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pears;  imputing  this  infurreflion  to  "  the  prepofterous 
rigour,  and  unrealbnable  feverity,  the  -covetous  zeal 
and  uncharitable  fury,  of  fome  men,"-  (thefe  "  feme 
men,*'  by  his  continual  paraphi-afe,  are  meant  the  par- 
liament;) and,  laltly,  "  to  die  fear  of  utter  extirpation.** 
If  the  whole  Irilhry  of  rebels  had  feed  fome  advocate 
to  fpeak  partially  and  fophiiHcally  in  their  defence,  he 
could  have  hardly  dazzled  better ;  yet  neverthelels  would 
have  proved  himlelf  no  otiier  than  a  plaulible  deceiver. 
And,  perhaps  (nay  more  than  perhaps,  for  it  is  affirmed 
and  extant  under  good  evidence,  that)  tliofe  feigned  ter- 
rours  and  jealoufies  were  either  by  the  king  himielf,  or 
the  pbpifli  priefts  which  were  fent  by  him,  put  into 
the  head  of  diat  inquifitive  people,  on  fet  purpoie  to  en- 
gage them.  For  who  had  power  "  to  oppreis'  tlicm,  or 
to  relieve  them  being  opprefled,  but  the  king,  or  his  im- 
mediate deputy?'  This  ratlier  fliould  have  made  them 
rile  agaiiift  tlie  king,  than  againft  the  parliament.  Who 
tiireatened  or  ever  thought  of  their  extirpation,  till  they 
themfelves  had  begun  it  to  the  Englifli  ?  As  for  "  pre- 
**  pofterous  rigour,  covetous  zeal,  and  uncharitable  fury,** 
tliey  had  more  realbn  to  liifpeQ;  thofe  evils  firft  fiom 
his  own  commands,  whom  tliey  law  ufing  daily  no 
greater  argument  to  prove  die  truth  of  liis  religion  than 
by  enduring  no  other  but  his  own  Pi'elatical;  and,  to 
force  it  upon  others,  made  epifcopal,  ceremonial,  and 
common-pmyer  book  wars.  But  the  papifts  underftood 
him  better  than  by  the  outfide;  and  knew  that  diofe 
wars  were  their  wars.  Although  if  die  commonwealth 
(liould  be  afraid  to  fupprefs  open  idolatry,  left  the  papilts 
thereupon  fhould  grow  defpeiute,  this  were  to  let  them 
grow  and  become  our  perfecutors,  while  we  neglefied 
what  we  might  have  done  evangelically  to  be  dieir  ro- 
formers ;  or  to  do  as  his  father  James  did,  who  iuftead , 
of  taking  heart  and  putting  confidence  in  God  by  luch 
a  deliverance  as  fiom  the  powder-plot,  though  it  went 
not  off,  yet  with  die  mere  conceit  of  it,  as  Ibme  ob- 
ferve,  was  hit  into  fucli  a  heftic  trembling*  between 
proteftant  and  papilt  all  his  life  after,  didt  he  never  duril 
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from  that  time  do  othen^^ife  than  equivocate  or  collogue 
vitli  the  pope  and  his  adherents. 

He  would  be  thought  to  commiferate  the  fed  effeOs 
of  that  rebellion,  and  to  lament  that  "  the  tears  and 
blood  Tpilt  there  did  not  quench  tlie  Ipaiks  of  our  civil" 
difcord  here.  But  who  began  thele  diflcnfions?  and 
what  can  be  more  openly  known  than  thole  retardings 
and  delays,  which  by  himfelf  were  continually  devifed, 
to  hinder  and  put  back  the  relief  of  thole  diftnbifed  pro- 
teitants?  which  undoubtedly,  had  it  not  been  then  put 
back,  might  have  laved  many  fireams  of  thofe  tears 
and  that  blood,  whereof  he  feems  here  fo  fadly  to  bewail 
the  fpilling.  His  manifold  excufes,  diverfions,  and  de- 
lays, are  too  well  known  to  be  recited  here  in  particular, 
and  too  many. 

But  "  he  offered  to  go  himfelf  in  perfon  upon  that  ex- 
pedition," and  reckons  up  many  furmifes  why  he  thinks 
they  would  not  fufFer  liim.  But  mentions  not  that  by 
his  underdealing  to  debauch  armies  here  at  home,  and 
by  liis  fecrct  intercourfe  with  the  chief  rebels,  long  ere 
that  time  every  where  knoHH,  he  had  brought  the  par- 
Uamenc  into  lb  jult  a  diffidence  of  him,  as  that  they 
durft  not  leave  tlie  public  arms  to  his  diipofal,  much  leis 
an  anny  to  his  condu6t. 

He  concludes,  "  That  next  tlie  fin  of  tliofe  who  be- 
gan that  rebellion,  theirs  mult  needs  be  who  hindered 
the  fuppreffing,  or  diverted  the  aids."  But  judgment 
raftily  given,  ofttiines  involves  the  judge  himlelf.  He 
finds  fault  with  thofe  "  who  threatened  all  extremity 
to  tlie  rebels,"  and  pleads  much  that  mercy  fliould  be 
fliown  tliem.  It  feems  he  found  himfelf  not  fo  much 
concerned  as  thofe  who  had  loft  fatliers,  brothers,  wives 
and  children  by  their  cruelty ;  whom  in  juftice  to  re- 
taliate is  not,  as  he  fuppofes,  "  unevangelical ;"  fo  kwig 
as  magiftracy  and  war  are  not  laid  down  under  the  gof- 
pel.  If  this  his  lermon  of  aifefted  mercy  were  not  too 
pharifaical,  how  could  he  permit  himfelf  to  caule  the 
Slaughter  of  fo  many  thousands  here,  in  England  for 
mere  prerogatives,  the  toys  and  gewgaws  of  his  crown, 
for  copes  and  furplices,  the  trinkets  of  his  priefts ;  and 

not 
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not  perceive  his  own  zeal,  while  he  taxes  others,  to 
be  moft  prepoftcrous  and  unevangelical  ?  Neither  is  there 
the  fame  caufe  to  deftroy  a  whole  city  for  the  ravilhing 
of  a  filler,  not  done  out  of  villainy,  and  recompenfe 
offered  by  marriage ;  nac  the  fame  caufe  for  thole  difci- 
pies  to  fummon  lire  from  Heaven  upon  the  whole  city 
where  they  were  denied  lodging ;  and  for  a  nation  by 
juft  war  md  execution  to  flay  whole  lamilies  of  them, 
who  t[}  barbaroully  had  flain  whole  lamilies  before.  Did 
not  all  Ifiuel  do  as  much  againft  the  Benjamites  for  one 
rape  committed  by  a  few,  and  defended  by  the  whole 
tribe  ?  and  did  they  not  the  lame  to  Jabelh-Gilead  for 
not  allilHng  them  in  that  revenge  ?  I  ipeak  not  this  that 
liich  mealiire  Ihould  be  meted  rigoroully  to  all  the  Irilh, 
or  as  remembering  that  the  parhament  ever  fo  decreed ; 
but  to  (how  that  this  his  homily  hath  more  craft  and 
afie6iati(xi  in  it,  than  of  Ibund  do6hine. 

But  it  was  happy  that  his  going  into  Ireland  was  not 
confented  to;  for  either  he  had  certainly  turned  his 
raifed  forces  againft  the  parliament  itfelf,  or  not  gone  at 
all ;  or  had  he  gone,  what  work  he  would  have  made 
there,  his  own  following  words  declare. 

"  He  would  have  punilhed  Ibme  f  no  queftion ;  for 
fome,  perhaps,  who  were  of  leaft  ufe,  muft  of  neceffity 
have  been  facrificed  to  his  reputation,  and  the  conve* 
nience  of  his  affairs.  Others  he  "  would  have  diiarm- 
ed  f  that  is  to  fay,  in  his  own  time :  but  "  all  of  them 
he  would  have  protefted  Irom  the  lury  of  thole  that 
would  have  drowned  them,  if  they  had  refilled  to  fwim 
down  the  popular  ftream."  Thefe  exprelfions  are  too 
often  met,  and  too  well  underftood,  for  any  man  to 
doubt  his  meaning.  By  the  "  lury  of  thofe,".  he  means 
no  other  than  the  juftice  of  parliament,  to  whom  yet 
he  had  committed  the  whole  bulinefi.  Tliofe  who  would 
have  refuled  to  fwim  down  the  popular  ftream,  our 
oonftant  key  tells  us  to  be  papifts,  prelates,  and  their 
hSdon;  thefe,  by  his  own  confeffion  here,  he  would 
have  protefted  againft  his  puritan  parliament :  and  by 
this  who  fees  not  that  he  and  the  Irilh  rebels  had  but 
one  aim,  one  and  the  lame  drift,  and  would  h4ve  forth* 
with  Joined  in  one  body  againft  us? 

c  3  He 
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He  goes  on  ftill  in  liis  tcndemefe  of  the  Irilh  rebels, 
fearing  left  "  our  zeal  fliould  be  more  greedy  to  kill  the 
bear  for  his  Ikin,.  than  for  any  hann  he  hatli  done." 
This  either  juftifies  the  rebels  to  have  done  no  harm  at 
all,  or  infers  his  opinion  that  the  parliament  is  more 
bloody  and  rapacious  in  die  profeeution  of  tlieir  jultice, 
tlian  thofe  rebels  were  in  the  execution  of  dieir  barba- 
rous  cruelty.  Let  men  doubt  now  and  difpute  to  whom 
the  king  was  a  friend  moft — to  liis  Englifli  parliament, 
or  to  liis  Irifli  rebels. 

With  whom,  that  we  may  yet  fee  further  how  much  lie 
was  tlieir  friend,  after  that  the  parliament  had  brought 
them  every  where  either  to  famine  or  a  low  condition, 
hq,  to  give  them  all  the  refpite  and  advantages  they 
could  defire,  without  advice  of  parliament,  to  whom  lie 
himfelf  had  committed  the  managing  of  that  war,  makes 
a  ceflation ;  in  pretence  to  reheve  the  proteftants,  "  over- 
borne there  witli  numbers ;"  but,  as  the  event  proved, 
to  fupport  tlie  papifts,  by  diverting  and  drawing  over 
the  Englifti  army  there,  to  his  own  lervice  here  againft 
the  parliament.  For  that  tlie  proteftants  were  then 
on  the  winning  hand,  it  muft  needs  be  plain;  who, 
notwithftanding  the  mifs  of  tliofe  forces,  which  at  their 
landing  here  maftcred  without  difficulty  great  pait  of 
Wales  and  Chelhire,  yet  made  a  ftiift  to  keep  their  own 
in  Ireland.  But  the  plot  of  tliis  Irifli  truce  is  in  good 
part  difcovered  in  that  declaration  of  Septcmter  30, 
1643.  -^"d  if  the  proteftants  were  but  handfuls  there, 
as  he  calls  them,  why  did  he  ftop  and  waylay,  both  by 
land  and  fea,  to  his  utmoft  power,  thofe  proviiions  and 
fupplics  which  were  lent  by  the  parliament?  How  were 
fo  many  handfuls  called  over,  as  for  a  while  ftood  him  in 
no  linall  ftead,  and  againft  our  main  forces  here  in  Eng- 
land? 

iSince  therefore  all  tlie  reafons  that  can  be  given  of  thii 
ceflation  appeal'  ib  falfe  and  frivolous,  it  may  be  juftly 
feared,  that  .the  defign  itfelf  was'  moft  wicked  and  perni- 
cious. What  remains  then?  He  "  appeals  to  God,''  tmd 
is  caft ;  likening  his  punifliment  to  Job  s  ti'ials,  before  he 
iaw  tlicm  to  have  Jobs  ending.  But  how  could  charity 
herfelf  believe  tliere  was  at  all  in  him  any  religion,  lb 

much 
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much  as  but  to  fear  there  is  a  God ;  whenas,  by  what 
is  noted  in  the  declaration  of  "  No  more  addrefles,"  he 
vowed  folemnly  to  the  parliament,  with  imprecations 
upon  himfelf  and  his  pofterity,  if  ever  he  confented  to  the 
aboliihing  of  thofe  laws  which  were  in  force  againft  pa- 
pifts ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  as  appeared  plainly  by  the 
very  date  of  his  own  letters  to  the  queen  and  Oraiond, 
contented  to  the  aboliihing  of  all  penal  laws  againft 
them  both  in  Ireland  and  Enirland  ?  If  tliefe  were  aOs 
of  a  religious  prince,  what  memory  of  man,  written  or 
unwritten,  can  tell  us  news  of  any  prince  that  ever  was 
irrelijrious  ?  He  cannot  ftand  "  to  make  prolix  apolo- 
gies. **  Then  furely  thofe  long  pamplilets  fct  out  for  de- 
clarations and  proteftations  in  his  name  were  none  of 
his ;  and  how  they  ihould  be  his,  indeed,  being  lb  re- 
pugnant to  the  whole  courfe  of  his  aftions,  augments  the 
difficulty. 

But  he  ufurps  a  common  faying,  "  That  it  is  kingly 
to  do  well,  and  hear  ill."  Tliat  may  be  ibmetimes  true  : 
but  far  more  frequently  to  do  ill  and  hear  well ;  fo  great 
is  the  multitude  of  flatterers,  and  them  that  deify  tlie 
name  of  king ! 

\^j  not  content  with  tliefc  neighbours,  we  have  him 
ftrll  a  perpetual  preacher  of  his  own  virtues,  and  of  that 
cijpecially,  which  who  knows  not  to  be  patience  per- 
force ? 

He  ^*  believes  it  will  at  laft  appear,  that  they  who  firft 
began  to  embroil  his  otlicr  kingdoms,  are  alio  guilty  of 
the  blood  of  Ireland."  And  we  believe  fo  too;  for  now 
the  ceflktion  is  become  a  peace  by  publiflied  articles,  and 
commiflion  to  bring  tliem  over  againft  England,  firft  only 
ten  thoufand  by  the  earl  of  Glamorgan*,  next  all  of 
them,  if  polTible,  under  Onnond,  which  was  die  laft  of 
aU  his  tranlaftions  done  as  a  public  peribn.  And  no 
wonder ;  for  he  looked  upon  the  blood  fpilt,  whether  of 
fubjcfts  or  of  rebels,  with  an  indifferent  eye,  *'  as  ex- 
hauftcd  out  of  his  own  veins;"  without  diftinguiftiing, 

•  See  this  fully  proved  in  Dr.  Birch's  Enquiry  into  the  fliare 
which  King  Charles  I.  had  in  the  traufaAions  of  the  earl  of  Gla- 
morgan.    The  fecond  edition,  I75tf. 
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as  he  ought,  wliich  was  good  blood  and  which  coirgpt ; 
the  not  letting  out  whereof,  endangers  the  whole  body. 

And  what  the  do6hine  is,  ye  may  perceive  alfo  by  the 
prayer,  which,  after  a  ihort  ejaculation  for  the  '*  poor 
protectants,"  prays  at  large  for  the  Iriih  rebels,  that  God 
would  not  give  them  over,  or  "  their  children,  to  the 
covetoufiiefe,  cruelty,  fierce  and  curled  anger"  of  the 
parliament 

He  finifhes  with  a  deliberate  and  folemn  curie  "  upon 
himfelf  and  his  father  s  houfe."  Which  how  far  God 
hath  already  brought  to  pafs,  is  to  the  .end,  that  men,  by 
fo  eminent  an  example,  Ihould  learn  to  tremble  at  hu 
judgments ;  and  not  play  with  imprecations. 


XIII.    Upon  the  calling  in  of  the  ScotSy  and  their  coming. 

IT  muft  needs  feem  ftrange,  where  men  accuitom 
themfelves  to  ponder  and  contemplate  things  in  their  firft 
original  and  inftitution,  that  kings,  who,  as  all  other 
officers  of  the  public,  were  at  firft  chofen  and  inftailed 
only  by  confent  and  fuffirage  of  the  people,  to  govern 
them  as  freemen  by  laws  of  their  own  making,  and  to 
be,  in  confideration  of  that  dignity  and  riches  beftowed 
upon  them,  the  entrufted  fervants  of  the  commonwealth, 
ihould,  notwithftanding,  grow  up  to  that  dilhoneft  en- 
croachment, as  to  efteem  themfelves  matters,  both  of 
that  great  truft  which  they  ferve,  and  of  the  people  that 
betrufted  them ;  counting  what  they  ought  to  do,  both 
in  difcharge  of  their  pubUc  duty,  and  for  the  great  re- 
ward of  honour  and  revenue  which  they  receive,  as  done 
all  of  mere  grace  and  favour ;  as  if  tlieir  power  over  us 
were  by  nature,  and  fi-om  themfelves,  or  that  God  had 
fold  us  into  their  bands.  Indeed,  if  the  race  of  kings 
were  eminently  the  beft  of  men,  as  the  breed  at  Tutbuiy 
is  of  horfes,  it  would  in  rcafon  then  be  their  part  only 
to  command,  ours  always  to  obey.  But  kings  by  gene* 
ration  no  way  excelling  others,  and  moft  commonly  not 
being  the  wileft  or  the  wortliieft  by  far  of  whom  they 
claim  to  have  the  governing ;  that  we  Ihould  yield  them 
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fubje6ion  to  our  own  ruin,  or  hold  of  them  the  right  of 
our  common  fafety,  and  our  natural  freedom  by  mere 
gift,  (as  when  tlie  conduit  pifles  wine  at  coronations) 
nom  the  fuperfluity  of  their  royal  grace  and  beneficence, 
we  may  be  fure  was  never  the  intent  of  God,  whofe  ways 
•  are  juft  and  equal ;  never  the  intent  of  nature,  whofe 
works  are  alfo  regular ;  never  of  any  people  not  wholly 
barbarous,  whom  prudence,  or  no  more  but  human 
fenfe,  would  have  better  guided  wlien  tliey  firft  created 
kings,  than  fo  to  nullify  and  tread  to  dirt  the  reft  of 
mankind,  by  exalting  one  perfon  and  his  lineage  with- 
out otlier  merit  looked  after,  but  tlie  mere  contingency 
of  a  begetting,  into  an  ablblute  and  unaccountable  do- 
minion over  them  and  their  pofterity.  Yet  this  igno- 
rant or  wilful  miiiakc  of  tlie  in-hole  matter  had  taken  fo 
deep  root  in  the  imagination  of  tliis  king,  that  whether 
to  the  Englifh  or  to  3ie  Scot,  mentioning  what  a6is  of 
his  regal  office  (though  God  knows  how  unwillingly)  he 
had  ipaSted,  he  calls  them,  as  in  other  places,  a^  of 
grace  and  bounty ;  fo  here  "  ffjecial  obligations,  favours, 
to  gratify  aftive  fpirits,  and  die  defires  of  that  party .'* 
Words  not  only  founding  pride  and  lordly  ufurpation, 
but  injuftice,  partiality,  and  corruption.  For  to  the 
Irifh  he  fo  far  condefcended,  as  firft  to  tolerate  in  pri- 
vate, then  to  covenant  openly  tlie  tolerating  of  popery : 
fo  far  to  the  Scot,  as  to  remove  biihops,  eftablilh  pref- 
bytcry,  and  the  militia  in  their  own  hands ;  *'  preferring, 
as  fome  thought,  the  defires  of  Scotland  before  his  own 
intcreft  and  honour/'  But  being  once  on  tliis  fide 
Tweed,  his  reaibn,  his  confcience,  and  his  honour  be- 
came lb  frightened  with  a  kind  of  falfe  virginity,  that 
to  the  Enghlli  ncidier  one  nor  other  of  the  fame  de* 
mands  could  be  gi^anted,  wherewith  the  Scots  were  gra- 
tified ;  as  if  our  air  and  climate  on  a  fudden  Iiad  changed 
the  property  and  the  nature  both  of  confcience,  honour, 
and  reaibn,  or  that  he  found  none  ib  fit  as  Iilnglifh  to  be 
tlie  fubjefts  of  his  arbitrary  power.  Ireland  was  as 
Kphraim,  the  ffarength  of  his  head ;  Scotland  as  Judali, 
wad  his  lawgiver ;  but  over  England,  as  over  £dom,  he 
meant  to  cait  his  Ihoe :  and  yet  fo  many  fober  Englifii* 
men,  not  fufficicntly  awake  to  confider  tliLs,  like  men 
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enchanted  with  the  Circaean  cup  of  fervitude,  will  not 
be  held  back  from  running  tlieir  own  heads  into  the  yoke 
of  bondage. 

The  fum  of  his  difcourfe  is  againft  "  fettling  of  reli- 

fion  by  violent  means;"  which,  whether  it  were  the 
cots  defign  upon  England,  they  are  beft  able  to  clear 
tliemlelves.  But  this  of  all  may  fecni  ftrangeft,  tliat  the 
.  king,  who,  while  it  was  permitted  him,  never  did  thing 
more  eagerly  than  to  moleft  and  periecute  the  conlbiences 
of  moft  reHgious  men;  lie  who  had  made  a  war,  and 
loft  all,  rather  than  not  uphold  a  hierarchy  of  perlecuting 
bifliops,  fliould  have  the  confidence  here  to  profefs  him- 
fclf  ib  much  an  enemy  of  thole  tliat  force  the  confcience. 
For  was  it  not  he,  who  upon  the  Englifh  obtruded  new 
ceremonies,  upon  the  Scots  a  new  Liturgy,  and  with  his 
fword  went  about  to  engrave  *  a  bloody  Rubric  on  their 
backs  ?  Did  he  not  forbid  and  hinder  all  efteftual  learch 
of  truth ;  nay,  like  a  befieging  enemy,  ftopped  all  her 
paflages  both  by  word  and  writing  ?  Yet  here  can  talk  of 
"  fair  and  equal  diijputations :''  where,  notwitliltanding, 
if  all  ibbmit  not  to  his  judgment,  as  not  being  "  ration- 
ally convifted,"  they  muft  liibmit  (and  he  conceals  it 
not)  to  his  penalty,  as  counted  obftinate.  But  what  if 
he  hinifelf,  and  thole  his  learned  churchmen,  were  the 
convi^d  or  the  obftinate  part  long  ago ;  Ihould  refor- 
mation fuffer  them  to  fit  lording  over  tlie  church  in  their 
fat  biflioprics  and  pluralities,  like  the  great  whore  that 
fitteth  upon  many  waters,  till  they  would  vouchfafe  to 
be  difputed  out  ?  Or  (hould  we  fit  difputing,  while  they 
fat  pfotting  and  perfecuting  ?  Thofe  clergymen  were  not 
*Mo  be  driven  into  the  fold  like  Iheep,''  as  his  fimile 
runs,  but  to  be  driven  out  of  the  fold  like  wolves  or  * 
thieves,  where  they  fat  fleecing  thofe  flocks  which  they 
never  fed. 

He  believes  "  that  prefl)ytcry,  though  proved  to  be 
the  only  inftitution  of  Jefus  Chrift,  were  not  by  the 
fword  to  be  fet  up  without  his  content ;"  which  is  con- 
trary both  to  the  doftrine  and  the  knovn  pra6bice  of  all 
proteftant  churches,  if  his  fword  tlireaten  thofe  who  of 
their  own  accord  embrace  it* 

*  The  fecond  edition  has  fcore. 
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And  although  Chrift  and  his  apoftles,  being  to  civil 
affairs  but  private  men,  contended  not  with  magiftrates ; 
yet  when  magiftrates  themlelves^  and  efpecially  parlia- 
ments, who  have  greateft  right  to  difpole  of  the  civil  Iword, 
come  to  know  religion,  they  ought  in  confcience  to  defend 
all  thofe  who  receive  it  willingly,  againft  the  violence 
of  any  king  or  tyrant  whatfocver.  Neither  is  it  therefore 
true,  "  that  Chriftianity  is  i)lanted  or  watered  with 
Chriftian  blood;"  for  tliere  is  a  large  difference  betwefen 
forcing  men  by  tlie  fwerd  to  turn  prcibyterians,  and 
defending  thole  who  wiUingly  are  lb,  from  a  furious  in- 
road of  bloody  bilhops,  armed  widi  tlie  militia  of  a  king 
their  pupil.  And  if  "  covetoufnels  and  ambition  be  an 
argument  that  prelbytery  hath  not  much  of  Chrift,"  it 
argues  more  ftrongly  againft  e[)ilcopacy;  which,  from 
the  time  of  her  firft  mounting  to  an  order  above  the 
pre(byters,  had  no  other  parents  tlian  covetoufnels  and 
ambition.  And  thofe  fefls,  fcliirms,  and  herefies,  which 
he  fpeaks  of,  "  if  diey  get  but  ftrength  and  numbers,* 
need  no  other  pattern  than  epifcopacy  and  himlelf,  to 
"  let  up  their  ways  by  the  hke  method  of  violence." 
Nor  is  there  any  thing  tliat  hath  more  marks  of  fchifm 
and  le6larifm  tlian  Englilh  epifcopacy ;  whether  we  look 
at  apoftolic  times,  or  at  reformed  churches ;  for  "  the 
univerlal  way  of  church-government  before,"  may  as  foon 
lead  us  into  grols  errour,  as  their  univcrlally  corrupted 
doftrine.  And  government,  by  reafon  of  ambition,  was 
likelieft  to  be  corrupted  mudi  the  Iboner  of  the  two. 
However,  nothing  can  be  to  us  catholic  or  univerlal  in 
religion,  but  what  the  Scripture  teaches  ;  whatlbever 
witliout  Scripture  pleads  to  be  univerlkl  in  tlie  church, 
in  beincj  univeifal  is  but  the  more  fchilinatical.  Much 
lels  can  particular  laws  and  conftitutions  impart  to  the 
church  of  England  any  power  of  conliftory  or  tribunal 
above  other  churches,  to  be  the  Ible  judge  of  what  is  feft 
or  fchifm,  as  with  much  rigour,  and  without  Scripture 
they  took  upon  them.  Yet  thele  the  king  relblves  here 
to  defend  and  maintain  to  his  laft,  pretending,  after  all 
thofe  conferences  offered,  or  had  with  him,  "  not  to  fee 
more  rational  and  religious  motives  than  foldiers  cari-y 
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in  their  knapfacks  ;"  with  one  thus  lefolved,  it  was  but 
folly  to  itand  difputing. 

He  imagines  his  ^'  own  judicious  zeal  to  be  moft  con- 
cerned in  his  tuition  of  the  church."    So  thou^t  Saul 
when  he  prefumed  to  offer  iacrifice,  for  which  he  loft  his 
kingdom  ;  fo  thought  Usziah  when  he  went  into  the 
temple,  but  was  thruit  out  with  a  leprofy  for  his  opinioned 
zeal,  which  he  thought  judicious.     It  is  not  the  part  of 
a  king,  becaufe  he  ought  to  defend  the  church,  therefore 
to  fet  himfelf  fupreme  head  over  the  church,  or  to  meddle 
with  eccleiial  government,  or  to  defend  the  church  other- 
wife  than  the  church  would  be  defended ;  for  fuch  de- 
fence is  bondage:  nor  to  defend  abufes,  and  ftop  all 
reformation  under  the  name  of  ^'  new  moulds  fancied 
and  faihioned  to  private  defigns."    The  holy  things  of 
church  are  in  the  power  of  other  keys  than  were  delivered 
to  his  keeping.      Chrifiian  liberty,  purchafed  with  the 
death  of  our  Redeemer,  and  eftabliihed  by  the  fending 
of  his  free  fpirit  to  inhabit  in  us,  is  not  now  to  depend 
upon  the  doubtful  confent  of  any  earthly  monarch ;  nor 
to  be  ag^  fettered  with  a  prefumptuous  negative  voice, 
^nrannical  to  the  parliament,  but  much  more  tyrannical 
to  the  church  of  God ;  which  was  compelled  to  implore 
the  aid  of  parliament,  to  remove  his  force  and  heavy 
hands  from  off  our  confciences,  who  therefore  complains 
now  of  that  mofl  juft  defenfive  force,  becaufe  only  it  re- 
moved his  violence  and  perfecution.     If  this  be  a  viola- 
tion to  his  confcience,  that  it  was  hindered  by  the  parlia- 
ment from  violating  the  more  tender  confciences  of  fo 
many  thoufand  good  Chriitians,  let  the  ufurping  confcience 
of  all  tyrants  be  ever  fo  violated ! 

He  wonders,  fox  wonder!  how  we  could  fo  much 
"  difhnil  God's  afMance,"  as  to  call  in  the  protefbnt 
aid  of  our  brethren  in  Scotland :  why  then  did  he,  if 
his  truft  were  in  God  and  the  juftice  of  his  caufe,  not 
fcruple  to  folicit  and  invite  eameftly  the  aiTiftance  both  of 
papifls  and  of  Irifh  rebels  ?  If  the  Scots  were  by  us  al 
length  fent  home,  they  were  not  called  to  ftay  here  al- 
ways ;  neither  was  it  for  the  people  s  eafe  to  feed  fo  many 
legions  longer  than  their  help  was  needfiiL 
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"  The  government  of  their  kirk  we  defpifed^  not,  but  . 
their  ioipoling  of  that  government  upon  us ;  not  prefby* 
tery,  but  archpreibytery,  claffical,  provincial,  and  dioceian 
prefbytery,  claiming  to  itielf  a  lordly  power  and  fuperin* 
tendency  both  over  flocks  and  paltors,  over  perfons  and 
oongregati(His  no  way  their  own.  But  Uiefe  debates,  in 
his  judgment,  would  have  been  ended  better  "  by  the 
beft  divines  in  Chriftendom  in  a  full  and  free  (ynod.** 
A  moft  improbable  way,  and  fuch  as  never  yet  was  ufed^ 
at  leaft  with  good  fucceis,  by  any  proteftant  kingdom  or 
ftate  fince  the  reformation :  every  true  church  having 
wherewithal  from  Heaven,  and  the  afiiiting  fpirit  of  Chrift 
implored,  to  be  complete  and  perfed  widiin  itfelf.  And 
the  whole  nation  is  not  eafily  to  be  thought  fo  raw,  and 
fo  perpetually  a  novice,  after  all  this  lights  as  to  need  the 
help  and  diredion  of  other  nations,  more  than  what  they 
write  in  public  of  their  opinion,  in  a  matter  fo  &mihar  as 
church-gpvemment. 

In  fine,  he  accufes  Piety  with  the  want  of  Loyalty,  and 
Religion  with  the  breach  of  Alliance,  as  if  God  and  he. 
were  one  mailer,  whofe  commands  were  fo  often  contrAiy 
to  the  commands  of  God.  He  would  perfuade  the  Scots^ 
that  their  ^'  chief  intereit  copfiits  in  their  fidelity  to  the 
crown.**  But  true  policy  will  teach  them,  to  find  a  iafer 
intereft  in  the  common  friendfliip  of  England,  than  in  the 
ruins  of  one  ejected  family. 


XTV.  Upon  the  Covenant. 

UPON  tliis  theme  his  difcourfe  Is  long,  his  matter 
little  but  repetition,  and  tlierefore  foon  anlWered.  Firii; 
after  an  abuiive  and  ftrange  apprehenfion  of  covenants, 
as  if  men  "  pai^ned  their  Ibuls"  to  them  with  whom  they 
covenant,  he  digreiTes  to  plead  for  biihops ;  firft  from  tfaa 
antiquity  of  their  ^^  poiTeilion  here,  fmce  the  firft  planta- 
tion of  chriftianity  in  this  ifland ;''  next  from  ^'  a  univerfal 
prefcription  fince  the  Apoftles,  till  this  laft  century.**  But 
what  avails  the  moft  primitive  antiquity  againft  the  plain 
fenfe  of  Scripture  ?  which,  if  the  lalt  century  have  beft 
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followed,  it  ought  in  our  efteem  to  be  the  firft.  And  yet 
it  hath  been  often  proved  by  learned  men,  from  the 
.  i%Titings  and  epiftles  of  moft  ancient  chriftians,  that  epiP 
copacy  crept  not  up  into  an  order  above  the  prelbyters, 
.till  many  years  after  that  the  apoftles  were  deceafed. 

He  next  "  is  unfatisfied  witli  the  covenant,"  not  only 
for  "  fome  paffages  in  it  referring  to  himlelf,"  as  he  fup- 
pofes,  "  with  very  dubious  and  dangerous  limitations,'* 
but  for  binding  men  "  by  oath  and ,  covenant"  to  the 
reformation   of  church-dilfcipline.       Firft,   thofe   limita- 
tions were  not  more  dangerous  to  him,  than  he  to  our 
liberty  and  religion  ;  next,   that  which  was  there  vowed, 
to  caft  out  of   the  church   an   antichriftian   hierarchy 
which  God  had  not  planted,  but  ambition  and  corrup- 
tion had  brought  in,  and  foftered  to  tlie  church's  great 
damage  and  oppreffion,  was  no  point  of  controveriy  to 
be  argued  without  end,  but  a  thing  of  clear  moral  ne- 
ceffity  to  be  forthwith  done.     Neither  was  the  "  cove- 
nant fuperfluous,   though  former  engagements,  both  re* 
ligious  and  legal,  bound  us  before :"  but  was  the  prac- 
tice of  all  churches  heretofore  intending  reformation.  All 
Urael,  though  bound  enough  before  by  the  law  of  Mofes 
*^  to  all   neceflary  duties  ; "    yet  with  Afa   their  king 
entered  into  a  new  covenant  at  the  beginning  of  a  refor- 
mation :  and  the  Jews,  after  captivity,  without  confent 
demanded  of  that  king  who  was  their  matter,  took  folemn 
oath  to  walk  in  the  commandments  of  God.     All  pro* 
teftant   churches    have    done   the  like,    notwitWtanding 
former  engagements  to  their  feveral  duties.      And  al- 
though his  aim  were  to  fow  variance  bet^veen  the  protef- 
tation  and  the  covenant,  to  reconcile  them  is  not  diffi- 
cult    The  proteftation  was  but  one  ftep,  extending  only 
to  the  doQrine  of  the  ehurch  of  England,  as  it  was  dit 
tinft  from  church  difcipline ;  the  covenant  went  fiirther, 
as  it  pleafed  God  to  difpenfe  his  light  and  our  encourage- 
ment by  degrees,    and   comprehended   church  -  govern- 
ment :  Former  with  latter  fteps,  in  the  prpgrefs  of  well- 
doing, need  not  reconcilement.     Neverthelefs  he  breaks 
through   to  his  conclufioti,    "  that  all  honeft  and  wife 
men  ever  thought  themfelves  fufficientiy  bound  by  for- 
mer ties  of  religion  ;"  leaving  Ala,  Ezra,  and  the  whole 
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church  of  God,  in  fundi^  ages,  to  ihift  for  honeily  and 
wilUom  from  fome  other  than  his  teftimony.  And  al- 
thou^  afler-contra€is  abfolve  not  till  the  former  be  made 
void,  yet  he  firft  having  done  that,  our  duty  returns 
back,  which  to  him  was  neither  moral  nor  eternal,  but 
conditional. 

Willing  to  perfuade  himfelf  that  many  **  good  men" 
took  the  covenant,  cither  unwarily  or  out  of  fear,  he 
ieems  to  have  beftowcd  fome  thouglits  how  thelc  '\  good 
men,"*  following  his  advice,  may  keep  the  covenant  and 
not  keep  it.  The  firft  evafion  is,  prefuming  "  that  the 
chief  end  of  covenanting  in  fuch  men  s  intentions  was  to 
preferve  religion  in  purity,  and  the  kingdom's  peace."* 
But  the  covenant  will  more  truly  inform  them,  that 
purity  of  religion  and  the  kingdom  s  peace  was  not  then 
in  ftate  to  be  preferved,  but  to  be  reftored ;  and  there- 
fore binds  them  not  to  a  prefervation  of  what  was,  but 
to  a  reformation  of  what  was  evil,  what  was  traditional, 
and  dangerous,  whetlier  novelty  or  antiquity,  in  church 
or  ftate.  To  do  this,  clafties  widi  "  no  former  oath'' 
lawfully  fwom  eitlier  to  God  or  the  king,  and  rightly 
underfuxxl. 

In  general,  he  brands  all  "  fuch  confederations  by 
league  and  covenant,  as  the  common  road  ufed  in  all 
fa3ious  perturbations  of  ftate  and  church."  This  kind 
of  language  reflects,  with  the  lame  ignominy,  upon  all 
the  proteftant  reformations  that  have  been  fince  Luther ; 
and  fo  indeed  doth  his  whole  book,  replenilhed  through- 
out with  hardly  other  words  or  arguments  than  papilb, 
and  efpecially  popiiK  kin^  havte  uled  heretofom  againft 
tlieir  proteftant  fubjefb;  whom  he  would  perfuade  to 
be  "  eveiy  man  his  own  pope,  and  to  aWblve  himfelf  of 
thofe  ties,  by  the  fuggpftion  of  falfe  or  equivocal  inter- 
pretations too  oft  repeated  to  be  now  anfwered. 

The  parliament,  he  faith,  "  made  their  covenant  like 
manna,  agreeable  to  every  man  s  palate."  Tliis  is  ano- 
ther of  liis  glofles  upon  tlie  covenant ;  he  is  content  to 
let  it  be  manna,  but  his  drift  is  tliat  men  fliould  loath  it 
or  at  leaft  expound  it  by  tlicir  omti  "  reliih,"  and  "  lati- 
tude of  lenie ;"  wherein,  left  any  one  of  the  funpler  fort 
ihould  fail  to  be  his  craftsmafter,  he  iuinilhes  him  with 
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two  or  three  laxative,  he  terms  them  ^'  general  claufes, 
which  may  ferve  ibmewhat  to  relieve  them"  againft  die 
covenant  taken  :  intimating,  as  if  ^^  what  were  lawful 
and  according  to  the  word  of  God,"  were  no  otherwife 
fi>,  than  as  every  man  fiuncied  to  himfelf.  From  fudi 
learned  explications  and  refolutions  as  thefe  up<m  the 
covenant,  what  marvel  if  no  royalifl  or  malignant  refiife 
to  take  it,  as  having  learnt  from  thefe  princely  inftni6tioQ9 
his  many  '^  fidvoes,  cautions,  and  refervations,"  how  to 
be  a  covenanter  and  anticovenanter,  how  at  once  to  be  a 
Scot,  and  an  Irifh  rebel. 

He  returns  again  to  difallow  of  ^^  that  reformatiOD 
which  the  covenant"  vows,  "  as  being  the  partial  advice 
of  a  few  divines."  But  matters  of  this  moment,  as  they 
were  not  to  be  decided  there  by  thofe  divines,  lb  neidier 
are  they  to  be  determined  here  by  eflays  and  curtal 
aphorifins,  but  by  folid  proofs  of  Scripture. 

The  reft  of  his  difcourfe  he  fpends,  highly  accufing  die 
parliament,  ^^  that  the  main  reformation  by"  them  *'  in- 
tended, was  to  rob  the  church,"  and  much  applaudii^ 
himfelf  both  fo^  '^  his  fbrwardnefs"  to  all  due  reforma- 
tion, and  his  averfeneis  from  all  fuch  kind  of  iaerilege. 
All  which,  with  his  glorious  tide  of  the  ^^  Church's  De- 
fender," we  leave  him  to  make  good  by  '^  Pharaoh's  di- 
vinity," if  he  pleafe,  for  to  Jofeph's  piety  it  will  be  a  tafk 
unfuitable.  As  for  ^'  the  parity  and  poverty  of  miniflers^* 
which  he  takes  to  be  fo  lad  of  "  confequence,"  the 
Scripture  reckons  them  for  two  fpedal  legacies  left  by 
our  Saviour  to  his  difciples;  under  which  two  printiitive 
nurfes,  for  fuch  they  were  indeed,  the  church  of  God 
more  truly  flourifhed  than  ever  after,  fince  the  time  that 
imparity  and  church-revenue  rufhing  in,  corrupted  and 
belepered  all  the  clergy  with  a  worfe  infedicxi  diaa 
Gehazi's ;  fbme  one  of  whofe  tribe,  rather  than  a  kin^  I 
fliould  take  to  be  compiler  of  that  unfalted  and  Simoiucal 
prayer  annexed :  although  the  prayer  itfelf  ftrongly  prayt 
againft  them.  For  never  fuch  holy  things  as  he  means 
were  given  more  to  fwine,  nor  the  church's  bread  more 
to  dogs,  than  when  it  fed  ambitious^  irreligious  and 
dumb  prelates, 
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XV,  Upon  the  many  Jealoufies^  6?r. 

TO  wipe  off  jealoufies  and  fcandals,  the  beft  way  had 
been  by  clear  adions,  or  till  anions  could  be  cleared,  by 
evident  reafons;  but  mere  words  we  are  too  well  ac- 
quainted with.     Had  '^  his  honour  and  reputation  been 
dearer  to  him**  than  die  luft  of  reigning,  how  could  die 
parliament  of  either  nation  have  laid  fo  often  at  his  door 
the  breadi  of  words,  promifes,  a6b,  oaths,  and  execra- 
tions, as  they  do  avowedly  in  many  of  their  petitions 
and  addrefles  to  him  ?  Thidier  I  remit  the  reader.     And 
who  can  believe  that  whole  parUaments,  ele£fced  by  the 
people  finom  all  parts  of  the  land,  ihould  meet  in  one 
mind  and  refolution  not  to  advife  him,  but  to  confpire 
againft  him,  in  a  worfe  powder-plot  than  Catefbie's,  "  to 
blow  up,**  as  he  terms  it^  "  the  people's  affeCtion  towards 
him,  and  batter  down  their  loyalty  by  the  en^es  of 
foul  afperfions  C*  Water-works  rather  than  engines  to 
batter  with,  yet  thofe  afperfions  were  raifed  from  the 
foulnefs  of  biis  own  a£tions :  whereof  to  purge  himfelf, 
he  ufes  no  other  argument  than  a  general  and  fo  often 
iterated  commendation  of  himfelf ;  and  thinks  that  court 
holy-water  hath  the  virtue  of  expiadon,  at  leaft  with  the 
filly  people ;  to  whom  he  familiarly  imputes  fin  where 
none  is,  to  feem  liberal  of  his  forgivenels  where  none  is 
alke4  or  needed. 

What  ways  he  hath  taken  toward  the  profperity  of  his 
people,  which  he  Mould  feem  "  fo  eameftly  to  defire," 
if  we  do  but  once  call  to  mind,  it  will  be  enough  to  teach 
us,  looking  on  the  fmooth  infinuadons  here,  that  tyrants 
are  not  more  flattered  by  their  (laves,  than  forced  to 
flatter  others  whom  they  fear. 

For  the  people's  "  tranquillity  he  would  willingly  be 
the  Jonah;"  but  left  he  (hould  be  taken  at  his  word^ 
pretetads  to  forefee  within  ken  t^o  imaginary  "  winds* 
never  heard  of  in  tlie  compafs,  which  threaten,  if  he  be 
caft  overboard,  "  to  increale  the  ftorm  ;"  but  that  con- 
troverfy  divine  lot  hath  ended. 

"  lie  had  rather  not  rule,  than  that  his  people  Ihould 
be  ruined  :"  and  yet,  above  thefe  twenty  years,  hatli 
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been  ruining  the  people  about  the  niceties  of  his  ruling* 
He  is  accurate  "  to  put  a  dijBference  between  the  plague 
of  malice  and  the  ague  of  miftakes ;  the  itch  of  novelty, 
and  the  leprofy  of  dilloyalty."  But  had  he  as  well  known 
how  to  diftingniih  between  the  venerable  gray  hairs  of 
ancient  religion,  and  the  old  fcurf  of  fuperftition,  between 
tlie  wholcfome  heat  of  well  governing  and  the.  feverous 
rage  of  tyi^annizing,  his  judgment  in  date  phyfic  had  been 
of  more  authority. 

Much  he  prophefics,  "  that  the  credit  of  thofe  men, 
who  have  caft  black  fcandals  on  him,  ftiall  ere  long  be 
quite  blafted  by  tlie  fanie  furnace  of  popular  obloquy, 
wherein  they  fought  to  caft  his  name  and  honour."  I 
believe  not  that  a  Romifli  gilded  portraiture  gives  better 
omcle  than  a  Babylonilh  golden  inragc  could  do,  to  tell 
us  ti'uly  who  heated  that  furnace  of  obloquy,  or  who 
deferves  to  be  tliroi^n  m,  Nebuchadnezzar  or  the  tliree 
kingdoms.  It  "  gave  him  great  caufe  to  fufpeft  his  own 
innocence,"  that  he  was  oppofed  by  "  fo  many  who 
profefled  lingular  piety."  But  this  qualm  was  foon  over, 
and  he  concluded  ratlier  to  fufpeO:  their  religion  than 
his  own  innocence,  affirming  tliat  "  many  wdth  him  wene 
both  learned  and  religious  above  tlie  ordinary  fize.*^ 
But  if  his  great  leal,  witiiout  the  parliament,  were  not 
fufficient  to  create  lords,  his  parole  muft  needs  be  fax 
more  unable  to  create  Icdmcd  and  religious  men ;  and 
who  Ihall  autliorize  his  unlearned  judgment  to  point  them 
out? 

He  gueffes  that  "  many  well-minded  men  were  by 
popular  preachers  urged  to  oppole  him."  But  the  oppo- 
fition  undoubtedly  proceeded  •  and  continues  from  heads 
far  wifer,  and  fpirits  of  a  nobler  ftrain ;  thofe  prieH-led 
Herodians,  with  theu'  blind  guides,  are  in  tlie  ditch  already; 
travelling,  as  they  thought,  to  Sion,  but  moored  in  the 
Me  of  Wight. 

He  thanks  God  "  for  his  conftancy  to  the  proteftant 
religion  both  abroad  and  at  home."  Abroad,  his-letter  to 
the  pope ;  at  home,  his  innovations  in  the  church  will 
f[M3ak  his  conftancy  in  religion  what  it  was,  without  further 
credit  to  this  vain  boafi;. 

His  ^^  uling  the  aififtance  of  fonle  papifts/'  as  &e  caufe 

might 
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nu^t  be,  could  not  hurt  his  religion ;  but,  in  the  fet-. 
tlii^  of  proteitanifm,  their  aid  was  both  unfeemly  and 
iuipicious,  and  inferred  that  the  greateft  part  of  protef- 
tants  were  againlt  him  and  his  obtruded  fettlement. 

But  this  is  firange  indeed,  tliat  he  fhould  appear  noir 
teaching  the  parliament  what  no  man,  till  this  was  read, 
thought  ever  he  had  learned,  **  that  difference  of  per- 
iuaiion  in  religious,  matters  may  fall  out  where  there  is 
the  iameneis  of  dles;iance  and  fubjeftion."  If  he  tliought 
ib  from  the  beginning,  wherefore  was  there  fuch  compul- 
Jjon  uled  to  the  puritans  of  England,  and  the  whole  realm  ' 
of  Scodand,  about  conforming  to  a  liturgy  ?  Wherefore 
no  bifhop,  no  king  ?  Wherefore  epilcopacy  more  agree- 
able to  monarchy,  if  different  perfuafions  in  religion  may 
agree  in  one  duty  and  allegiance  ?  Thus  do  court  maxims, 
like  court  minions,  rife  or  fall  as  the  king  pleafes. 

Not  to  tax  him  for  want  of  elegance  as  a  courtier,  in 
writing  Oglio  for  Olla  the  Spanifh  word,  it  might  be  well 
affirmed,  that  there  was  a  greater  medley  and  difpropor- 
tioning  of  reUgions,  to  mix  papifts  with  proteftants  in  a 
religious  caufe,  than  to  entertain  all  thofe  diverfified 
fefis,  who  yet  were  all  proteftants,  one  religion,  though 
ma^  opinions. 

Neither  was  it  any  "  fhame  to  proteftants,**  that  he,  a 
declared  papift,  if  his  o^vn  letter  to  tlie  pope,  not  yet  re- 
nounced, belie  him  not,  found  lb  few  proteftants  of  hi$ 
religion,  as  enforced  him  to  call  in  both  the  counfel^  and 
the  aid  of  papifts  to  help  eftabliih  proteftancy,  who  were 
led  on,  not  "  by  tlie  fenfe  of  their  allegiance,"  but  by 
the  hope  of  his  apoftacy  to  Rome,  from  diiputing  to 
warring ;  his  own  voluntary  and  firft  appeal. 

His  hearkening  to  evil  counfellors,  charged  upon  him 
ft)  often  by  the  parliament,  he  puts  off  as  '^  a  device  of 
thofe  men,  who  were  fo  eager  to  give  him  better  coun- 
fel.**  That  "  tliofe  men"  were  the  parliament,  and  that 
he  ought  to  have  ufed  the  counlel  of  none  but  thofe,  as 
a  king,  is  already  kno^n.  What  their  civility  laid  upon 
evil  counfellors,  he  himfelf  mofl  commonly  owned ;  but 
die  event  of  thofe  evil  counfels,  ^^  the  enormities,  the. 
ccmfufions,  the  miferies,"  he  transfers  from  the  guilt  of 
his  own  civil  broils  to  the  jufl  refiflance  made  by  parlia- 
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ment ;  and  imputes  what  milcarriages  of  Ms  tliey  cOuUl 
tiot  yet  remove  for  his  oppofmg,  as  if  tliey  wei'e  fome 
new  mildemeanours  of  their  bringing  in,  aild  not  tlie  in- 
veterate diieafes  of  his  own  bad  governnient;  which^ 
with  adileafc  as  bad,  he  falls  again  to  magnify  and  com- 
riiend:  and  may  all  thoic  who  would  be  governed  by 
his  '*'  retraftions  and  conccflions,"  mther  than  by  laws 
of  parliament,  admire  his  felf-encomiums,  and  be  flat- 
tered with  that  "  crown  of  patience,"  to  wiiich  lie  cun- 
ningly exhorted  them,  that  his  monarchical  foot  ihight 
have  the  fetting  it  upon  their  hfeads ! 

That  trult  which  the  parliafftent  faitiifully  diicharged 
Yd  'the  afferting  of  our  liberties,  he  calls,  "  another  arti- 
fice to  withdraw  the  people  frofft  him  to  their  defigns.*^ 
What  piece  of  juftice  could  they  have  demanded  for  the 
people,  which  tlie  jealouly  of  a  king  might  not  have  mif- 
called  a  delign  to  difparage  his  govenniicht,  and  to  in- 

fratiate  theihlelves  ?  To  be  more  jufl,  religious,  wife,  oc 
lagnanimous  than  the  common  fort,  ftirs  up  in  a  tyrant 
both  fear  and  envy ;  and  ftinight  he  cries  but  populari^^ 
which,  in  his  account,  is  little  lels  than  tredbn.  The 
&m  is  J  they  thought  to  limit  or  take  away  the  reoiora 
of  his  negative  voice,  which,  hke  to  that  little  peft  ill 
fea,  took  upon  it  to  arreft  and  ftop  the  commonwealth 
fteering  uilder  full  lail  to  a  reformation :  they  thouriit 
to  Ihare  with  him  in  the  militia^  both  or  either  of  which 
^he  could  not  poflibly  hold  witlwut  confent  of  the  people, 
iind  not  be  abfolutely  a  tyrant  He  profeflTes  "  to  ddire 
no  other  liberty  than  what  he  envies  not  his  fubje£b  ac- 
'; cording  to  law ;"  yet  fought  with  might  and  main  againfl 
his  fubjefts,  to  have  a  fole  po\%t)r  over  them  in  liis  hand^ 
^th  againft  and  beyond  law.  As  for  the  philofi^hical 
liberty  which  in  vain  he  talks  of,  we  may  conclude  hioft 
very  ill  trained  up  in  tliofe  tree  notions,  who  to  civil  liberty 
was  fo  injurious. 

He  calk  the  confcience  "  God  s  fovereignty ;"  m\xji 
then,  doA  he  conteft  with  God  about  that  fuprenie  ti^ 
why  did  he  lay  reltraints,  and  force  enlargemestits  iipcA 
pur  conifciences  in  things  for  which  we  were  to  tAHfiit 
God  on  y  and  the  church  ?  God  bids  us  "  be  iubjei^  fiir 
eoiifcience  fake  \  that  is>  as  to  a  jxiagifirate^  and  in  the 
>  laiiw; 
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laws ;  not  ufiirping  over  ipiritual  things,  as  Lucifer  be- 
yond his  fphcre.  And  the  fame  precept  bids  him  like- 
wile,  tor  confcience  fake,  be  fubjeft  to  the  parliament, 
botii  his  natural  and  his  legal  fuperiour. 

Finally,  having  laid  the  fault  of  tliefe  commotions  not 
upon  his  o^i\  mifofovemment,  but  upon  tlie  "  ambition 
of  others,  tlie  neceffity  of  fome  men  s  fortune,  and  thirft 
aller  novelty,"  he  bodes  himlelf  "  much  honour  and  re- 
putation, that,  like  tlie  fun,  ihall  rife  and  recover  him- 
lelf to  fuch  a  fplendour,  as  owls,  bats,  and  fuch  fatal  birds 
Ihall  be  unable  to  bear."  Poets,  indeed,  ufed  to  vapour 
much  after  this  manner.  But  to  bad  kings,  who,  with- 
out caufe,  expefl:  future  glory  from  their  a£tions,  it  hap- 
pens, as  to  bad  poets,  who  lit  and  Itarve  themfelves  with 
a  delufive  hope  to  win  immortality  by  their  bafl  lines* 
For  thou^  men  ought  not  to  "  fpeak  evil  of  dignities^ 
which  are  jult,  yet  nothing  hinders  us  to  fpeak  evil,  as 
often  as  it  is  the  truth,  of  thole  who  in  tlieh*  dignities  do 
evil.  Thus  did  our  Saviour  himfelf,  John  the  Baptift, 
and  Stephen  tlie  Martyr.  And  thole  black  veils  of  his 
own  mildeeds  he  might  be  fure  would  ever  keep  "  his 
fece  from  Ihitiing,"  till  he  could  "  refute  evil  fpeaking 
with  well  doing,"  which  grace  he  feems  here  to  pray  for ; 
and  his  prayer  doubtlefs  as  it  was  prayed,  fo  it  was  heard. 
But  even  Ms  prayer  is  fb  ambitious  of  prerogative,  that 
it  dares  alk  away  the  prerogative  of  Chrilt  hhnlfelf,  "  Ta 
become  the  headftone  of  the  comer." 


X  VL  Upon  the  Ordinance  againji  the  Common  Tracer  Book. 

WHAT  to  think  of  liturgies,  both  the  fenfe  of  fcrip- 
ture,  and  apoftolical  practice,  would  have  taught  him 
better,  than  his  human  rcafonings  and  cohjeQ:ures :  ne- 
verthelels,  what  weight  tliey  have,  let  us  confider.  If  it 
**  be  no  news  to  have  all  innovations  ulliered  in  with  the 
name  of  reformation,"  lure  it  is  lefs  news  to  have  all  re- 
formation cenfiired  and  oppofed  under  the  nanie  of  iimo- 
vdtion,  by  thofc  who,  being  exalted  in  high  place  above 
their  merit,  fear  all  chtrnge,  though  of  things  never  lb 
iU  or  ib  unwiiely  fettled.     So  hardly  can  the  dotatrc'  of 
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thole  that  dwell  upon  antiquity  allow .  prefcnt  times  any 
fliare  of  godlinefe  or  wildom. 

The  removing  t)f  liturgy  he  traduces  to  be  done  only 
as  a  "  thing  plaufible  to  the  people ;"  whofe  rejectiou  of 
it  he  likens,  with  fmall  reverence,  to  the  crucifying  of 
our  Saviour;  next,  that  it  was  done  "  to  pleale  tliofe 
men  who  gloried  in  tlieir  extemporary  vein,"  meaning 
the  minifters.  For  whom  it  will  be  belt  to  anfwer,  as 
was  anfwered  for  the  man  bora  blind,  "  They  are  of 
age,  let  them  Ipeak  for  themfelves ;"  not  how  they  xMste 
blind,  but  whetlier  it  were  Uturgy  that  held  them  tongae* 
tied. 

"  For  the  matter  contained  in  that  book,"  we  need 
no  better  witriefe  than  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  who  to 
the  Comifli  rebels  confeffes  it  was  no  other  than  the  old 
mafe-book  done  into  Engliih,  all  but  fome  few  words 
that  were  expunged.  And  by  tliis  argument,  which 
King  Edward  fo  promptly  had  to  ufe  againft  that  irreli- 
gious rabble,  we  may  be  aflured  it  was  the  carnal  fear  of 
thofe  divines  and  politicians  that  modelled  the  liturgy  no 
farther  off  firom  the  old  mafe,  left  by  too  great  an  altera* 
tion  they  Ihould  incenfe  the  people,  and  be  deftitate  of 
the  fame  Ihifts  to  fly  to,  which  they  had  taught  the  young 
king. 

"  For  the  manner  of  ufing  fet  forms,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that,  wholefome"  matter  and  good  defires  rightly 
tx>nceived  in  the  heairt,  wholefbme  words  will  follow  ot 
themfelves.  Neitlier  can  any  true  Chriltian  find  a  rea- 
ibn  why  liturgy  ihould  be  at  all  admitted,  a  prefcription 
not  impofed  or  pwiftiled  by  tiiofe  firlt  Toundefs  of  th^ 
church,  who  alone  had  that  authority:  without  whofe 
precept  or' example,  hbw  conftia-ntiy  tiiie  prieft  puts  on 
his  gown  and  furplice,  fo  conftantly  doth  his  prayer  put 
*  on  a  fervile  yoke  of  liturgy.  This  is  evident,  that  Aey 
'"  who  ufe  no  fet  forms  of  prayer,"  have  words  fixna 
their  aifeS;ions;  while  othei*s  are  to  feek  aflfeSions  fit 
and  proportionable  to  a  certain  dofe  of  prenared  words{ 
wliich  as  they  are  not  rigoroufly  forbid  to  any  man's 
private  infirmity,  fo  to  imprifon  and  confine  by  force, 
into  a  pinfold  of  fet  words,  thofe  two  moft  unimprifon>- 
able  things,  our  prayers,  and  tliat  divine  fpixit  of  uttjev^ 
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ance  that  mores  them,  is  a  tyranny  tliat  would  have 
longer  hands  than  tiioic  giants  who  threatened  bondage 
to  Heaven!     What  we  may  do  in  the  fame  form  of  words 
is  not  16  much  die  queftion,  as  whetlicr  Hturgy  may  be 
forced  as  he  forced  it.     It  is  true  that  we  "  pray  to  the 
lame  God ;"  nuift  we,  therefore,  always  ufe  the  fame 
words  ?  Ijot  us  then  uic  Imt  one  word,  becaufe  we  pray 
to  one  God.     ^^  We  profels  the  fame  truths,"  but  the 
liturgy  compreliends  not  all  truths :  "  we  read  the  feme 
fcriptures,"  but  never  read  that  all  thofe  facred  expref- 
lions,  all  benefit  and  ufe  of  Scripture,  as  to  public  prayer,* 
ihould  be  denied  us,  except  what  was  bandied  up  in  a 
common  prayer-book  with  many  mixtures  of  tlicir  own, 
and,  which  is  worfe,  without  fait.     But  fuppofe  then\ 
fiivory  words  and  unmixed,  fupjK)ib  them  manna  itlell^ 
yet,  if  they  (liall  be  hoanlcd  up  and  enjoined  us,  while 
God  every  morning  rains  down  new  expreffions  into  our 
hearts ;  inftead  of  being  fit  to  ule,  they  will  be  found 
like  relervcd  manna,  rather  to  breed  worms  and  ftink. 
♦*  We  have  the  lame  duties  upon  us,  and  feel  the  fame 
wants  ;**  yet  not  always  the  lame,  nor  at  all  times  alike ; 
but  with  variety  of  circumftances,  which  a(k  variety  of 
words:  whereof  God  hath  given  us  plenty;  not  to  ufe 
fo  copioufly  u|)on  all  other  occaliona,  and  fo  niggardly 
to  him  alone  in  our  devx)tions.     As  if  chriftians  were 
now  in  a  woiie  famine  of  >vords  fit  for  prayei^  than  was 
of  food  at  the  liege  of  Jerufalem,  when   perhaps  the 
prieits  being  to  remove  the  Ihowbread,  as  was  accuf- 
tomed,  were  compelled  every  fabbath  day,  for  want  of? 
other  loaves,    to    bring   again   ftill  the  lame.     If  the. 
"  Lord  s  Prayer '  had  been  the  "  warrant  or  the  pattern 
of  let  liturgies,"  as  is   here  affirmed,  vihy  was  neither 
that  prayer,  nor  any  other  let  fonn  ever  after  ufed,  or. 
ib  much  as  mentioned  by  the  Apoltles,  much  lels  com- 
mended to  our  ule?  Why  was  their  care  wanting  in  a 
tiling  fo  ufeful  to  the  church  ?  lb  full  of  danger  andf  con- 
tention to  be  left  undone  by  thcui  to  other  men's  pen- 
ning, of  whofe  authority  we  could  not  be  lb  certain? 
^\'liy  was  this  fprgotten  by  them,  who  declare  that  they, 
have  rcvcalal  to  us  the  whole  counl'el  c/  CJoil?  who,  a& 
he  left  our  afte^tions  to  be  guided  by  liis  fanftiiying  fpirit, 
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fo  did  he  likewiie'  ouf  words  to  be  put  into  us  withoat 
OUT  premeditation*;  not  only  thole  cautious  words 
to  be  ufed  before  gentiles  and  tyrants,  but  much  more 
thofe  filial  words,  of  which  we  liave  fo  frequent  ule  in 
our  accels  with  freedom  of  fpeech  to  the  throne  of  grace. 
'Which  to  lay  afide  for  other  outward  diftates  of  men, 
were  to  injure  him  and  his  perfeft  gift,  who  is  the  fpirit, 
and  the  giver  of  our  ability  to  pray ;  as  if  his  minii^ 
tration  w^ere  incomplete,  and  that  to  whom  he  gave  af- 
feOions,  he  did  not  aUb  atford  utterance  to  make  his 
gift  of  prayer  a  perfeQ:  gift ;  to  tlicm  elpecially,  whde 
office  in  the  church  is  to  pray  publicly. . 

An4 ,  although  the  gift  were  only  natural,  yet  voluntary 
prayers  are  lels  fubjeft  to  formal  and  fuperficial  tempers 
ijian  fet  forms:  for  in  thole,  at  leaft  for  words  and 
matter,  he  who  prays  muft  coniult  firft  %nth  his  heart, 
which .  in  likeUhopd  may  ftir  up  his  affe6lions ;  in  thefe, 
having  both  words  and  matter  ready  made  to  his  hpg, 
which  is  enough  to  make  up  the  outward  aQ:  of  prayer, 
his  alFefilibns  grow  lazy,  and  come  not  up  eafily  at  the 
call  of  words  not  their  ov^n;  the  prayer  alfo  having 
lefs  intercourfe  and  fympathy  wit;h  a  heart  wherein  it 
was  not  conceived,  faves  itfelf  the  labour  of  lb  long  a 
journey  downward,  and  flying  up  in  hafte  on  the  fpecioug 
wings  .of  formality,  if  it  fall  not  back  again  headlong, 
inftead  of  a  prayer  which  was  expeCted,  prefents  God 
with  a  fet  of  ftale  and  empty  words. 

No  doubt  but  "  oftentation  and  fonnality"  may  taint 
the  beft  duties ;  we  are  not  theretbre  to  leave  duties  for 
no  duties,  and  to  turn  prayer  into  a  kind  of  lurry. 
Cannot  unpremeditated  babblings  be  rebuked,  ajid  re-, 
itrained  in  whom  we  find  they  are,  Hut  the  fpirit  of  God 
muft  be  forbidden  in  all  men  ?  But  it  is  the  cuftom  of  bad 
men  and  hypocrites,  to  take  advantage  at  the  leaft  abuie 
of  good  tWngs,  that  under  that  covert  they  may  remove 
the  goodnels  of  tliofe  things,  rather  than  the  abufe. 
And  how  unknowingly,  how  weakly  is  the  ufmg  of  fet 

•  The  promife  of  the  Spirit's  alTiftance,  here  ^lluded  to,  was  ex- 
traordipary,  and  belonged  only  to^the  firft  gige;  fothat  the  author's 
argument  is  in  this  part  inconcluiive, 
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(urms  attributed  here  to  "  conftancy,"  as  if  it  were  com 
iiancy  in  the  cuckoo  to  be  al\^  ays  in  the  Iknie  lituriry. 

Much  lefs  can  it  be  lawful  than  an  Engliihed  miiCs-lxiok^ 
compoled,  for  aught  we  know,  by  men  neitlier  learned, 
nor  godly,  fliould  juftle  out,  or  at  any  time  deprive  us 
the  exercilc  of  tliat  heavenly  gift,  which  God  l)y  fpecial 
promife  pours  out  daily  uj)on  his  church,  tliat  is  to  fay, 
the  fpirit  of  prayer.  Whereof  to  help  thofe  many  in- 
firmities, which  he  reckons  up,  "  rudenels,  impcrtiiicncy, 
flatnefs,"  and  tlie  like,  we  have  a  remedy  of  God's  find- 
ing out^  which  is  not  liturgy,,  but  his  own  free  fpirit 
Though  we  know  not  what  to  pray  as  we  ought,  yet  ha 
with  iiglis  unutterable  by  any  words,  nuich  lels  by  a, 
(tinted  liturgy,  dwelling  in  us  iqal^cs  interceffion  for  us, 
according  to  the  uiind  and  will  of  God,  both  in  private 
aiid  in  the  perfoJr^laJlce  of  all  ecclefialtical  diuics.  For, 
it  is  his  promiie  alio,  that  where  two  or  three  gadieiTd  to- 
gether in  his  name  fliall  agree  to  alk  him  any  thing,  it 
iliall  be  granted ;  for  he  is  there  in  the  niidft  of  diem. 
|f  then  ancient  churthes,  to  remedy  the  iiitirmilies  of 
prayer,  or  rather  the  infeftions  of  Arian  und  Pelauian 
herefies,  neglefting  tliat  ordained  and  promiied  help  of- 
tlie  fpirit,  l)etook  diem  almoll  four  hundred  years  iifter 
Clirifi  to  hturgy,  (dieir  own  invention,)  we  are  not  to 
imitate  them ;  nor  to  diftruft  God  in  die  removal  ctf 
that  truant  help  to  our  devotion,  whi^h  by  hiin  never 
ii-as  appointed.  And  what  is  faid  of  lilurgy,  is  laid  alio 
pf  direftory,  if  it  be  impoled :  alUiough  to  forbid  tfie 
lervice-lK)ok  there  be  much  more  realbn,  as  being  of 
itlelf  fuperftitious,  oftbnfive,  and  indeed,  thouiih  En-^ 
giiihed,  yet  frill  the  qmls-hopk ;  and  public  places  ouglit 
to  be  provided  of  fuch  as  need  not  die  help  of  liturgies 
pr  diiTctories  continually,  but  are  fupported  with  mi- 
mfterial  gifts  anfwerUble  to  their  calling. 

Laftly,  diat  the  common-prayer  l)ook  was  rcjefled 
becaule  it  *'  prayed  lb  oft  for  him,"  he  had  no  realf  n 
to  objeft :  for  what  larire  and  laborious  praye  s  were 
made  for  him  in  the  pulpits,  if  he  never  heard,  it  is 
doubtful  they  were  never  heard  in  lll*avcn.  We  nii:»!»t 
now  have  expected,  that  his  own  follow  ing  prayer  Ihould 
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add  much  credit  to  fet  forms ;  but  on  the  contrary  wt 
find  the  fame  imperfeftions  in  it,  as  in  moit  before,  whicfa 
he  lays  here  upon  extemporal.  Nor  doth  he  afk  of  God 
to  be  dire^d  whether  liturgies  be  lawful,  but  prefumes^ 
and  in  a  manner  would  perlbade  him,  that  they  be  ib ; 
praying,  **  that  the  church  and  he  may  never  want 
them."  What  could  be  prayed  worfe  extempore?  uii» 
leis  he  mean  by  wanting,  that  they  may  never  need 
them. 

XVII.     0/  the  differences  in  point  of  Church-Goverwment. 

THE  government  of  church  by  biftiops  hath  been  to. 
fiilly  proved  from  the  fcriptures  to  be  vicious  and 
ufurped,  that  whether  out  of  piety  or  policy  maintained^ 
it  is  not  much  material ;  for  piety  grounded  upon  errour 
can  no  more  juftify  king  Charles,  than  it  did  queen 
Mary,  in  the  fight  of  God  or  man.  This  however  muft 
not  be  let  pais  without  a  ferious  obfervation;  God  hav-i 
ing  fo  difpofed  the  author  in  this  chapter  as  to  confefi 
and  difcover  more  of  myftery  and  combination  between 
tyranny  and  falle  religion,  than  from  any  other  hand 
ivould  have  been  credible.  Here  we  may  fee  the  very 
dark  roots  of  tlieni  both  turned  up,  and  how  they  twine 
and  interweave  one  another  in  the  earth,  though  above 
ground  fhooting  up  in  two  feveral  branches.  We  may 
have  learnt  both  from  facred  hiftory,  and  times  of  refor- 
mation, that  the  kings  of  this  world  have  both  ever  hated 
and  inftin6tively  feared  the  church  of  God.  Whether 
it  be  for  that  their  dofh'ine  feems  much  to  favour  two 
things  to  them  fo  dreadful,  liberty  and  equality;  or 
becaufe  they  are  the  childfen  of  that  kingdom,  which, 
as  ancient  prophecies  have  foretold,  ftiall  in  the  end  break 
to  pieces  and  diffolve  all  their  great  power  and  dominion. 
And  thofe  kings  and  potentates  who  have  ftrove  moft 
to  rid  themfelves  of  this  fear,  by  cutting  off  or  fup- 
preffing  the  true  chuich,  have  drawn  upon  themfelves 
the  occafion  of  their  own  ruin,  while  they  thought  with 
moft  policy  to  prevent  it.  Thus  Pharaoh,  when  once 
be  began  to  fear  and  wax  jealous  of  the  Ifmelites,  left 
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they  fliould  multiply  and  fight  againlt  hiui,  and  diat  his 
fear  fiirred  him  up  to  affli6t  and  keep  them  under,  as  the 
^nly  remedy  of  what  he  feared,  ibon  found  that  the  evil 
which  before  flept,  came  fuddenly  upon  him,  by  the  pre-i 
pofterous    way   he   took  to   prevent*  it.      Pafling   by 
examples  between,  and  not  Ihutting  wilfully  our  eyes,  we 
may  fee  the  like  ftory  brought  to  pafs  in  our  o\m  land. 
This  king,  more  than  any  before  him,    except  perhaps 
his  father,  from  his  firft  entrance  to  the  cro\vn,  harbour-* 
ing  in  his  mind  a  ftrange  fear  and  fulpicion  of  men  moft 
religious,  and  their  doQrine,  which  in  his  owa  language 
he  here  acknowledges,  terming  it  "the  feditious  exor* 
bitancy"  of  minifters  tongues,  and  doubting  "  left  they,"  as 
he  not  chriftianly  exprefles  it,  "  fhould  with  the  keys  of 
Heaven  let   out   peace  and  loyalty  from   the  people's 
hearts ;"  tliough  they  never  preached  or  attempted  aught 
that  might  juitly  raiie  in  him  fuch  thou^ts  f,  he  could 
not  reft,  or  thiiik  himfelf  fecure,  fo  long  as  they  remained 
in  any  of  his  three  kingdoms  unrooted  out.     But  out- 
wardly profefling  the  fame  religion  with  them,  he  could 
not  prefentiy  ufe  violence  as  Pharaoh  did,  and  that  courfe 
had  with  others  before  but  ill  fucceeded.     He  choofes 
therefore  a  more  myftical  way,  a  newer  method  of  anti- 
chriftian  fraud,  to  the  church  more  dangerous  ;  and  like 
to  Balak  tlie  fon  of  Zippor,  againft  a  nation  of  prophets 
tliinks  it  bcft  to  liire  other  efteemed  prophets,  and  to 
undermine  and  wear  out  the  true  church  by  a  falfe  cccle- 
fiaftical  policy.     To  this  drift  he  found  the  government 
of  biiliops  moft  ferviceable ;  an  order  in  the  church,  as 
by  men  firft  corrupted,  fo  mutually  corrupting  tliem  who 
receive  it,  both  in  judgment  and  manners.     He,  by  con- 
ferring bilhoprics  and  great  livings  on  whom  he  thought 
moft  pliant  to  his  will,  againft  the  kno^^n   canons  and 
univerlal  praftice  of  the  ancient  church,  whereby  thofe 
elections  were  the  people  s  right,  Ibught,  as  he  confefles, 
to  have   "  grcateft  influence  upon  Churchmen."     They 
on  the   otficr  fide  finding  themlelvcs  in  a  hi^h  dignity, 
neitlier  founded  by  fcripture,  nor  allowed  by  refonnation, 

*  The  fecond  edition  has  to  (hun  it. 
\  '^I'hc  fecopd  edilioD  bos  apprebeufions , 
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not  fupported  by  aiiy  fpiritual  gift  or  gra^  of  their  owi% 
knew  it  their  beft  courfe  to  have  dependence  only  upoa 
him :    and  wrought  his  fancy  by  degiees  to  that   de* 
generate  and  unkingly  perfuafion  of  "  No  bifiiop,  no 
king."    When  as  on  the  contrary  all  prelates  in  their  own 
fubtle  fcnfe  are  of  another  mind ;  according  to  that  of 
ipias  tlie  fourth  remembered  ip  tlie  hiftory  of  Tren^,  that 
bifhops  tlien  grow  to  be  moft  vigorous  and  potent,  wlien 
princes  happen  to  be  moft  weak  and  impotent.     Thus 
when  both  intereft  of  tyranny  and  epifcopacy  were  incor- 
porate into  each  other,  tlie  king,  whofe  principal  &fety 
fuid  eftablifliment  confifted  in  the  righteous  execution  erf 
his  civil  power,  and  not  in   bifhops  and  their  wicked 
counfels,  fatally  driven  on,  fet  himfelf  to  the  extirpating 
pf  thofe  men  \yhofe  doftrine  and  defire  of  church-difdplina 
he  fo  teared  would  be  tlie  undoing  of  his .  monardiy. 
And  becaiifc  no  temporal  law  could  touch  the  innocence 
pf  their  lives,  he  begins  with  the  perfecution  of  their 
confciences,  laying  fcandals  before  them ;  and  makes  that 
^he  argument  to  iniiift  his  unjuft  penalties  botli  on  their 
bodies  and  eftates.     In  this  wox  againft  die  church,  if  he. 
hadi  fped  fb,  as   otlier  ha,ughty  monai'chs  whom  God 
heretofore  hath  hardened  to  the  like  enterprife,  we  ou^t 
to  look  up  with  prailes  and  thankfgiving  to  tlie  author  ojf 
pur  deliverance,  to  whom  viftory  and  power,  majefty, 
honoiHr  and  dominion  belongs  for  ever. 

In  the  meanwhile,  from  his  own  words  we  may  per* 
qeive  ealily,  that  the  fpecial  motives  which  he  had  to 
^ndcar  and  deprave  his  judgment  to  the  favouring  and  ut-. 
moft  defending  of  epifco|)acy,  lare  fuch  as  here  we  repre-. 
lent  tliem :  and  how  unwillingly,  and  with  what  mental 
refervation  he  condefcended  ageiinft  his  intereft  to  remove 
.  it  out  of  the  peers'  houfe,  hath  been  iliown  already.  The 
realbns,  which  he  afiirms  wrought  fo  mugh  upon  his 
judgment,  fliall  be  fo  far  anfwered  as  tlicy  b^  urged. 

Scripture  he  reports,  but  diftin6Hy  produces  none ;  and 
next  the  "  conftmit  praftice  of  all  diriltian  churches,  till 
of  late  years  tumult,  faftion,  pride,  and  covetoufnefs,  iih    . 
vented  new  models  under  the  title  of  ChrilVs  govern- 
ment."   Could  any  papHt  have  fpoken  more  fcandaloufly 

*  Th€  fecond  edition  has  in  the  Tr^etine  ftory. 

againfc 
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^ftinft  all  reformation?  Well  m^y  the  parliament  and 
beft*aiFe6ted  people  not  now  be  troubled  at  his  calumnies 
and  reproaches,  fince  he  binds  them  in  the  fame  bundle 
with  all  other  the  reformed  churches ;  who  alio  may  now 
further  fee,  befides  tfieir  own  bitter  experience,  what  a 
cordial  and  well-meaning  helper  tliey  had  of  him  abroad, 
and  how  true  to  the  proteftant  caufe. 

As  for  hiftories  to  prove  biihops,  the  Bible,  if  wt 
mean  not  to  run  into  errours,  vanities,  and  uncertainties, 
liiuft  be  our  only  hiltory.  Which  informs  us  that  the 
apoftles  were  not  properly  biihops;  next,  that  biihops 
were  not  fucceifors  of  apoltles,  in  tlie  funftion  of  apoi- 
tlefhip :  and  that  if  they  w  ere  afx)ftles,  tiiey  could  not 
be  precifely  bifhops ;  if  biihops,  they  could  not  be  apoftles ; 
this  being  univerfal,  extiaordinary,  and  immediate  from 
God;  that  being  an  ordinary,  fixed,  and  particular 
charge,  the  continual  inlpeftion  over  a  certain  flock. 
And  although  an  ignorance  and  deviation  of  the  anciait 
churches  airerward,  may  witli  as  much  reaibn.  and  charity 
be  luppofed  as  fudden  m  point  of  prelaty;  as  in  other 
maniteit  con'uptions,  yet  that  "  no  example  lince  the 
firft  age  for  1 500  years  can  be  produced  of  any  fettled 
church,  whereiii  were  many  minifters  and  congregations, 
which  had  not  fpme  bifliops  above  them ;"  the  ccclefi- 
aftical  ftory,  to  which  he  appeals  for  want  of  Icripture, 
proves  clearly  to  be  a  falfe  and  overconfident  aflertion. 
Sozomenus,  who  wrote  above  twelve  hundred  years  ago, 
in  his  feventh  book,  relates  from  his  own  knowledge, 
that  in  the  churches  of  Cyprus  and  Arabia  (places  n^ar 
to  Jerufalem,  and  with  tlie  firlt  frequented  by  apoftles) 
they  had  biihops  in  every  village;  and  what  ; could 
thofe  be  more  than  preibyters?  The  like  he  tells  of  other 
nations ;  and  that  cpiicopal  churches  in  tliofe  days  did 
not  condemn  them.  I  add,  that  many  weftem  churches, 
eminent  for  their  faith  and  good  works,  and  fettled  above 
four  hundred  years  ago  in  France,  in  Piemont  and  Bo- 
hemia, have  both  taught  and  pracliled  llie  fame  doc- 
trine, and  not  admitted  of  epifcopacy  among  them.  And 
if  we  may  beheve  what  tlie  papifts  themlelvcs.  have 
Vi  ritten  of  thele  clmrches,  wliich  they  call  Waldenfes,  I 
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£nd  k  in  a  book  written  almofl  four  huAdred  years  fiboev 
and  fet  forth  in  the  Bohemian  hiftory,  that  thole  churdKS 
ia  Piemont*  have  held  the  fame  doftrine  and  goveriH 
ment,  fince  the  time  that  Conllantine  with  his  miichiei-ous 
donations  poifcmed  Sylvefter  and  the  whole  church. 
Others  affirm  they  have  fo  continued  tliere  finoe  the 
apoftles;  and  Theodoras  Belvederenfis  in  his  relatkn 
of  them  confe&th,  that  thofe  herefies,  as  he  taames 
them,  were  fixwn  the  firft  times  of  chriftianity  in  tfiat 
place.  For  tlie  reft  I  refer  me  to  that  famous  teiti- 
mony  of  Jerome,  who  upon  that  \'ery  place  which  he 
cites  here  t,  the  epiftle  to  Titus,  declares  opoily  that 
biihop  and  prelbyter  were  one  and  the  fame  thing  till 
by  the  inftigation  of  Satao,  partiahdes  grew  up  in  tte 
church,  and  that  biftiops  rather  by  cuftom  than  any  or- 
tJEunitient  of  Chrilt,  were  exalted  above  prefbyters  * 
whofe  interpretation  we  trult  ihall  be  received  bef<M« 
this  intricate  ftutf  tattled  here  of  Timothy  and  Titus,  and 
I  know  not  whom  their  luccelTors,  far  beyond  courts 
element,  and  as  far  beneath  true  edification.  Thefeara- 
bis  "  fair  grounds  both  from  feripture-canons  andecekfii 
afucal  examples ;"  how  undivinc-like  written,  aad  faiMV 
like  a  worldly  gofpeller  that  undciftaiids  nolhinj 
tbefe  matters,  polierity  no  doubt  will  be  ai^lc  to  jui 
and  will  but  HtUe  regard  what  he  calls  apoltolicaJ, 
in  his  letter  to  the  pope  c^  apoftolical  the  Roman  t 
ligion. 

Nor  let  him  think  to  plead,  tliat  therefore,  ' 
not  poUcy  of  ftatei"  or  olifdnacy   in  liiiii  which  i 
epifcopacy,  becaufe  tlie  injuries  and  luirctiwhicfaj 
tained  by  fo  doing  were  to  him    "  more  i 
than  epifcopacy  itfelfr"  for  all  this  might  Phai 
had  to  fay  in  his  excufe  of  detainiiif;;  the  lira 
his  own  and  his  l^ngdom's  ^ety,  lb  much 

.    •  We  bave  a  very  curiou*  hiftoiy  of  tliefe  cliura 
Samuel  MorUiKl,  efq.  whu  went  commilli 
0-  Cromwell,  for  rnlief  of  the  proteftantB  ii 
It  nas  publifjied  in  folio,  l6'5S. 

t  The  fecoiid   edition  has  it  thus,  "  wlio  \ 
which' be  only  rovea  at  here." 
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by  his  denial,  was  to  liiin  more  dear  Uian  all  their  build- 
ing labours  could  be  wordi  to  Egj'pt.  But  whom  God 
hardens,  diem  alio  lie  Winds. 

He  endcavoui's  to  make  good  cjiifcopacy  not  only  in 
'*  religion,  but  tVom  tlie  natuit?  of  all  civil  goveniinent, 
where  irarily  breeils  confuiion  and  liiftinn."  But  of  fac- 
tion and  confufton,  to  take  no  other  than  his  own  tel'ti- 
,  Inony,  where  hath  more  been  ever  bred  tlian  under  tlie 
irapaxity  of  fiis  own  monarchical  govcmment  ?  of  which 
lo  make  at  Uiis  time  longer  difpute,  and  from  civil  con- 
fthutions  and  human  conceits  lo  dcbflte  and  rjuefiion  the 
convenience  of  di\'hie  ordinations,  Is  neillior  whtloin  nor 
Ibbriety:  and  to  confomid  .Afofaic  Priefthood  with  evan- 
gelic prelbytfr}'  iigainft  exprefs  inltitution,  is  as  far  from 
*rarrantable.  As  little  to  purpole  is  it.  that  we  ftioiild 
fhind  polling  tfje  reformed  churches,  whether  they  equa- 
lize in  nimiber *"  thofis  of  his  three  kingdoms;"  of  whom 
lb  lately  tlie  far  greater  part,  what  they  have  Icaig  delired 
to  tlo,  have  now  quite  thrown  off  epil<X)pacy. 

Neither  may  we  count  it  the  language  or  religion  of  a 

J  vilify  llic  heft   reformed  churches  (for 

Luthemns  retain  bi!ho|)s)  us  to  fear 

J  oi  papifts,  becaule  more  nmner- 

ttcllaiil  brc'tliret^^j)ecaufe  a  handful. 

;hat  "  .Schifina- 

left  he  {lioutd 

:d  him,  if  he 

fbremcn- 

lat  befides 

ortlio- 
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He  tempts  the  clergy  toj-etum  back  again  to  biifaop^ 
from  the  fear  of  "  tenuity  and  contempt,"  and  the  affii- 
rance  of  better  "  tliriving  under  the  favour  of  princes ;" 
againit  whicli  temptations  if  the  clergj^  cannot  arm  them- 
felvesn^ith  their  own  fpiritual  aniiour,  they  are  indeed  as 
**  poor  a  carcals '  as  he  terms  tliem. 

Of  fecular  honours  and  great  revenues  added  to  the 
dignity  of  prelates,  fince  the  fubjeQ:  of  tliat  queitdon  is 
now  reniovcd,  we  need  not  fpend  time :  but  this  per^ 
haps  'uill  never  be  unleafonable  to  bear  in  mind  out  of 
Chryfoltom,  tliat  when  minilters  came  to  have  lands, 
houfes,  farms,  coaches,  horfes,  and  the  hke  lumber,  th^ 
religion  brought  forth  riches  in  the  church,  and  tb9 
daughter  devoured  tlie  mother. 

l&t  if  his  judgment  in  epifcopacy  may  be  judged  by 
the  goodly  choice  he  made  of  bifhops,  we  need  not  much 
amule  ourlelves  with  the  confideration  of  tlioie  evils, 
which,  by  his  foretelling,  will  "  neceffarily  follow^  their 
pulling  down,  until  he  prove  that  the  apoftles,  having 
Q0  certain  diocefe  or  appointed  place  of  refidence,  were 
properly  "  bifliops  over  thofe  preibyters  whom  they  or- 
dained, or  churches  they  planted ;"  wherein  ofttimes  their 
labour^  were  both  joint  and  promifcuous :  or  that*  the 
apoftolic  power  muft  "  neceffarUy  defcend  to  biftiops,  the 
ufe  and  end"  of  either  funftioii  being  fo  different^  And 
how  the  church  hath  flouriihed  under  epifcopacy,  let  the 
multitude  of  their  ancient  and  grois  errours  teftify,  and 
the  words  of  fome  leamedeft  and  mod  zealous  Uihops 
among  them;  Nazianzen  in  a  devout  paflion,  wifhiog 
prelaty  had  never  been ;  Bazil  terming  them  the  flaves* 
ofilayes;  Saint  Martin,  the  enemies  of  faints,  and  con-. 
iefiing  that  after  he  was  made  a  biihop,  he  found  much 
of  that  grace  decay  in  him  which  he  had  before. 

Concerning  his  ^^  Coronation  oath,"  what  it  was,  and 
how  fiEur  it  bound  him,  already  hath  been  fpoken.  This- 
we  may  take  for  certain,  that  he  was  never  fwora  to  Ha 
own  particular  confcience  and  reafcxi,  but  to  our  ccmdi- 
tions  as  a  free  people,  which  required  him  to  ^ve  us 
iiich  laws  as  oiufelves  fhould*  choofe.     This  the  ScotI* 

^  The  fecond  edition  has  (hall  choofe. 
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could  bring  him  to,  And  would  not  be  baffl(^  with  tlie 
pretence  of  a  coronation-oath,  after  that  epifcopacy  had 
for  many  yeitrs  been  iettled  there.  Which  conceflion  of 
his  to  tliem,  and  not  to  us,  he  leeks  here  to  put  off  with 
evafions  that  are  ridiculous.  And  to  omit  no  fhifts,  he 
sieges  tliat  the  preibyterian  manners  gave  him  no  en* 
oouragemcnt  to  like  their  modes  of  government  If  that 
were  io^  yet  certainly  tliofe  men  are  in  moft  Ukelihood 
nearer  to  amendment,  who  feek  a  ftrifter  church-difciplhie 
than  tiiat  of  epifcopacy,  under  wttich  the  molt  of  them 
learned  their  manners.  If  eftimation  were  to  be  made 
of  Gods  law  by  their  manners^  wlio,  leaving  Egypt, 
received  it  in  the  wildemels,  it  could  reap  from  fuch  an 
inference  as  tliis  notliing  but  rejection  and  difefteem. 

For  tlie  prayer  wlicrewith  he  clofes,  it  had  been  good 
fome  £ife  Uturgy,  which  he  fo  commends,  had  ralher 
been  in  his  way ;  it  would  perhaps  in  Ibme  meafure  have 
performed^the  end  for  which  tiiey  fay  liturgy  was  firft 
invented  ;  and  have  hindered  him  both  here,  and  at 
other  times^  from  turning  his  notorious  errours  into  his 
prayera. 

XVIIL  Upon  the  Uxbridge  Treaty,  C^c. 

^  IF  the  way  of  treaties  be  looked  upon"  in  general, 
*^  as  retiring"  from  beftial  force  to  human  realon,  his 
firfj  apliorifm  here  is  in  part  deceived.  For  men  may 
treat  like  beafts  as  well  as  fight  If  Ibme  fighting  were 
not  manlike,  tlien  either  fortitude  were  no  virtue,  or  no 
fortitude  in  figliting :  And  as  pohticians  ofttimes  through 
dilatory  purpoles  and  emulations  handle  the  matter, 
there  hath  been  no  where  found  more  beftiality  than  in 
treating  {  which  hath  no  more  commendations  in  it, 
than  fi'om  fighting  to  come  to  midennining,  from  violence 
to  craft ;  and  when  they  can  no  longer  do  as  lions,  to  do 
as  foxes. 

The  fmcerefi;  end  of  ti^eating  after  war  once  proclaimed 
is  either  to  part  \rith  more,  or  to  demand  leis,  tlian 
was  at  firft  fought  for,  rather  tlian  to  hazaril  more 
lives,  or  worfe  milchiefs.     What  the  parliamtiu  in  that 
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point  were  willing  to  have  done,  when  firft  after  the  war 
begun,  they  petitioned  him  at  Colebrook  to  vouchiafe  a 
treaty,  is  not  unknown-  For  after  he  had  taken  God  to 
witnels  of  his  continual  readinels  to  treat,  or  to  offer 
treaties  to  the  avoiding  of  bloodlhed,  had  named  Wind- 
fbr  tlie  place  of  treaty,  and  paifed  his  royal  word  not  to 
advance  fuither,  till  commiflioners  by  fuch  a  time  were 
fpeeded  towards  him ;  taking  tlie  advantage  of  a  thick 
miit,  which  fell  that  evening,  weatlier  that  loon  invited 
him  to  a  defign  no  Icis  treacherous,  and  obfcure;  he  fci- 
lows  at  tlie  heels  of  thofe  mefTengers  of  peace  witii  a  train 
of  covert  war;  and  with  a  bloody  furprife  falls  on  our 
fecure  forces,  which  lay  quartering  at  Brentford  in  the 
thoughts  and  expe6tation  of  a  treaty.  And  although 
in  them  who  make  a  trade  of  war,  and  againlt  a  natural 
enemy,  fuch  an  onfet  might  in  the  rigour  of  martial*  law 
4iave  been  excufed,  while  anns  were  not  yet  by  agree** 
xnent  fufpended;  yet  by  a  king,  who  feemed«ib  heartily 
to  accept  of  treating  with  liis  fubjefils,  and  profefles  here, 
**  he  never  wanted  either  delire  or  difpofition  to  it,  pro- 
feffes  to  have  greater  confidence  in  liis  reafon  tlian  in  his 
fword,  and  as  a  cliriftian  to  feek  peace  and  eiifue  it," 
fuch  bloody  and  deceitful  advantages  would  have  beoi 
forborne  one  day  at  leaft,  if  not  much  longer ;  in  whom 
there  had  not  been  a  thirft  rather  than  a  deteftaticHi  of 
civil  war  and  blood,  and  a  delire  to  fubdue  ratlier  than 
to  treat 

In  the  midft  of  a  fecond  treaty  not  long  after,  fbudit 
by  the  parliament,  and  after  much  ado  obtained  with 
him  at  Oxford,  what  fubde  and  unpeaceable  defigns  he 
then  had  in  chace,  his  own  letters  difcovered :  What 
attempts  of  treacherous  hoftility  fuccelsful  and  unfuccefifiil 
he  made  againfl  Briltol,  Scarborough,  and  other  places, 
the  proceedings  of  that  treaty  will  loon  put  us  in  mind : 
and  how  he  was  fo  far  from  granting  more  of  reafon 
after  fo  much  of  blood,  that  he  denied  then  to  grant, 
what  before  he  had  offered;  making  no  otlier  ufe  of 
treaties  pretending  peace,  than  to  gain  advantages  that 
might  enable  him  to  continue  war :  What  marvel  than 

*  The  fecond  edition  bat  military* 

if 
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if  '^  he  thou^t  it  no  diminution  of  himfelf,'^  as  <ift  as 
he  &w  his  time,  ^^  to  be  importunate  for  treaties,"  when 
he  fought  them  only  as  by  the  upihot  appeared,  ^^  to  get 
opportunities  ?"  AnA  once  to  a  moft  cruel  purpofe,  if 
we  remember  May  1643.  ^^  ^^^  meflenger  of  peace 
irom  Oxford,  whole  lecret  meifage  and  commiifion, 
had  it  been  effeded,  would  have  drowned  the  innocence 
of  our  treating,  in  the  blood  of  a  defigned  maflacre. 
Nay,  when  treaties  from  the  parliament  tought  out  him, 
no  lefi  than  feven  times,  (oft  enough  to  teftify  the  willing- 
ncfs  of  their  obedience,  and  too  oft  for  the  majefw  of  a 
parliament  to  court  their  fubjeOion)  he,  in  the  confidence 
of  his  own  ftrength,  or  of  our  diviiions,  returned  us 
nothing  back  but  denials,  or  delays,  to  their  moft  neceP- 
fary  demands ;  and  being  at  loweft,  kept  up  ftill  and 
iiiftained  his  almoft  fa  mimed  hopes  with  the  hourly  ex- 
pefiation  of  raifing  up  himfelf  the  higher,  by  the  greater 
heap  which  he  fat  promiling  himlelf  of  our  fudden  ruin 
through  diflcniion. 

But  he  inters,  as  if  the  paiHament  would  have  com- 
pelled him  to  part  with  fomething  of  "  his  honour  as  a 
king."  M'hat  honour  could  he  have,  or  call  his,  joined 
not  only  witli  the  offence  or  difturbance,  but  with  the 
bondage  and  deftruftion  of  three  nations?  whereof, 
though  he  be  carelefe  and  improvident,  yet  the  parlia- 
ment, by  our  laws  and  freedom,  ought  to  judge,  and 
ufe  prevention;  our  laws  ellfe  were  but  cobweb  laws. 
And  what  were  all  his  moft  rightful  honours,  but  the 
people's  gift  and  the  inveftment  of  that  luftre,  majefty, 
aiKl  honour,  which  for  the  public  good,  and  no  other- 
wife,  redounds  from  a  whole  nation  mto  one  perfon  ?  So 
far  is  any  honour  from  being  his  to  a  common  mifchief 
and  calamity.  Yet  ftill  he  talks  on  equal  terms  with 
the  grand  reprefentative  of  that  people,  for  whofe  fake 
he  was  a  king ;  as  if  the  general  welfare  and  his  fubfer^ 
vicnt  rights  were  of  equal  moment  or  coniideration. 
His  aim  indeed  hatii  ever  been  to  magnify  and  exalt  his 
boiTowed  rights  and  prerogatives  above  the  parliament 
and  kingdom,  of  whom  he  holds  them,  ^t  when  a 
king  fets  himfelf  to  bandy  againft  th^.  higheft '  court  an4 
pefidence  of  ail  his  regal  power,  he  then,  in  the  finde 
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perfon  of  a  man,  6ght8  a^i^ainit  his  own  majefty  and  king^ 
Ihip,  and  then,  iiideed  lets  tlie  lirft  hand  to  his  own 
dcpofing. 

"  The  treaty  at  Uxbridge,"  he  faitli,  "  gave  the  faireft 
hopes  of  a  happy  comix)iure ;"  faireft  indeed,  if  his  in- 
ftru€tions  to  bribe  our  commiffioners  with  die  prc»nile 
of  fecurity,  rewards,  and  i)laces,  w  ere  fair ;  what  odier 
hopes  it  gave,  no  man  can  tell.     There  being  but  three 
main  heads  whereon  to  be  treated  ;  Ireland,  epifcopacy, 
and  die  milida ;  the  iiift  was  anticipated  and  ibreftallcd 
by  a  peace  at  any  rate  to  be  haftened  widi  die  Irifti  re- 
bels, ere  die  treaty  could  begin,  diat  he  might  pretend 
bis  word   and   honour  palled  againft  "  die  fpccious  and 
popular  arguments"  (he  calls  dicm  no  better)  ^vhich  the 
parliament  would  urge  upon  him  lor  Uk^  continuance  of 
that  juft  war.     Epilcopacy  he  bids  the  queen  be  confident 
he  will  never  quit:  wliich  infonns  us  l»y  what  ])ati*onagc 
it  ftood :  and  the  fword  he  relblves  to  clutch  as  fait,  as  if 
God  widi  his  own  hand  had  put  it  into  his.     This  u-as 
the  "  moderation  which  he  brought ;"  this  was  "  as  far 
as  reafbn,   honour,  confcience,"    mid  the   queen,    who 
was  his  regent  in  all  dieJe,  "  would  give  him  leave."' 
Laftly,  "for  compol'ure,"  inltead  of  happy,  how  miferable 
it  was  more  likely  to  have  been,  wile  men  could  then 
judge  ;  when  the   EngUfti,  during  tiTatj',    were  c^lcd 
rebels ;  the  Irilh,  good  and  catholic  Ibbjefts ;   and  die 
parliament  beforehand,  diough  for  fafliion's  lake  called 
a  parliament,  yet  by  a  jeluitical  Height  not  acknowledged, 
diough  called  fo ;  but  privately  in  tlie  council  books  eiv- 
roUed  no  parliament :  diat  if  accommodadon  had   fuc- 
cceded,  upon  what  terms  foever,  fuch  a  devililh.  fraud 
was  prepared,  that  the  king  in  his  own  efteem  had  been 
ablblved  from  ajl  peifonnance,   as  having  treated  with 
rebels  and  no  parliament ;    and  diey,  on  tlie  otlier  fide^ 
inltead  of  an  expected  happinels,  had  been  brouglit  undor 
the  hatchet.  .   Tlien  no  doubt   "  war  had  ended/'  diat 
maffacre  and  tyranny  might  begin.      Thefe  jealoulies^ 
however  railed,  let  all  men  fee  whether  diey   be  diini- 
iiilhed  or  allayed,    by   die  letters   of  his  own  cabinet 
opened.     And  yet  die  breach  of  this  treaty  is  laid  all 
upon  die  parliament  and  dicir  commillioners,  w  id)  odious 
5  names 
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names  of  '^  pertmacy,  hatred  of  peace,  iadion,  and  co- 
vetoufhefi,"  nay,  his  own  brat  "  fuperftition"  is  laid  to 
their  charge ;  notwithftanding  his  here  profefled  relcdtt- 
tion  to  continue  both  tlie  order,  maintenance,  and  au- 
thority, of  prelates,  as  a  truth  of  God. 

And  who  "  were  moft  to  blame  in  the  unfiiccefsfulnefe 
of  tfiat  treaty,"  his  appeal  is  to  God  s  deciiion ;  believing 
10  be  very  excufable  at  that  tribunal.  But  if  ever  man 
gloried  in  an  unflexible  fiiffnels,  he  came  not  behind  any ; 
and  that  grand  manm,  always  to  put  Ibmething  into  hts 
treaties,  which  might  give  colour  to  refufe  all  that  was 
in  other  things  granted,  and  to  make  themfignify  nothing 
was  his  own  principal  maxim  and  particular  in(tiii3ions 
to  his  commiifioners.  Yet  all,  by  his  own  verdict,  muft 
be  conitrued  reaibn  in  the  king,  and  depraved  tiemper  in 
the  parliament 

That  the  "  higheft  tide  of  fuccefe,**  with  thefe  principles 
and  defigns,  ."  let  him  not  above  a  treaty,"  no  great 
wonder.  And  yet  if  that  be  ipokeu  to  his  praife,  the  par- 
liament therein  furpafled  him ;  who,  when  he  was  their 
vanquiflied  and  their  captive,  his  forces  utterly  broken 
and  diibandcd,  yet  offered  him  three  feveral  times  no 
worfe  propofals  or  demands,  than  when  he  ftood  fair 
to  be  their  conqueror.  But  that  imprudent  furmife  that 
his  loweft  ebb  could  not  fet  him  "  below  a  fight,"  was  a 
prefumption  tliat  ruined  him. 

He  prefaged  the  future  "  unfuccefsfiilnefs  of  treaties, 
by  the  iHiwillingneis  of  fome  men  to  treat ;"  and  could  not 
fee  what  was  prdent,  that  their  unwillingnefs  had  good 
caufe  to  proceed  from  the  continual  experience  or  his 
own  obitinacy  and  breach  of  word. 

His  prayer  therefore  of  forgivenefe  to  the  guilty  of 
"  that  treaty's  breaking,"  he  had  good  reafon  to  fay 
heartily  over,  as  including  no  man  m  that  guilt  fooner 
than  himfelf 

As  for  tfiat  proteftation  following  in  his  .prayer,  "  liow 
oft  have  I  entreated  for  peace,  but  when  I  I'peak  thereof 
they  make  them  ready  to  war ;"  unlefs  he  thou^t  him- 
felf ftill  in  that  perfidious  milt  beti^een  Colebrook  and 
Hounflow,  and  thought  that  mift  could  hide  him  fix)m 
the  eye  0/  Heaven  as  well  as  of  man^  after  fuch  a  bloody 
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recompenfe  ^ven  to  our  firft  offers  of  peace,  how  could 
this  in  the  (i^t  of  Heaven  without  horrours  of  confoeaoe 
he  uttered? 


XIX.     Upon  the  various  events  of  the  War. 

« 

IT  is  no  new  or  unwonted  thins,  for  bad  men  br 
claim  as  much  part  in  God  as  his  berb  fervants ;  to  ufiirp 
and  imitate  their  words,  and  appropriate  to  diemfelves 
thofe  properties,  which  belong  only  to  the  good  and 
righteous.  This  not  only  in  Scripture  is  familiarly  to  be 
found,  but  here  alfo  in  this  chapter  of  Apocrypha.  He 
tells  us  much,  why  "  it  pleafed  God"  to  fend  him  vjfteiy 
or  lols  (although  what  in  fo  doing  was  the  intant  of  God, 
he  might  be  much  miftaken  as  to  his  own  particular)  but 
we  are  yet  to  learn  what  real  good  ufe  he  made  thereof 
in  his  pra6tice. 

Thofe  numbers,  which  he  grew  to  "  from  finall  be- 
ginnmgs,"  were  not  fuch  as  out  of  love  came  to  proteft 
him,  tor  none  approved  his  a6tions  as  a  kin^  except 
courtiers  and  prelatea,  but  were  fuch  as  fled  to  be  pro* 
te6ied  by  him  from  the  fear  of  that  reformation  wliich 
the  pravity  of  their  lives  would  not  bear.  Such  a  fiiow- 
ball  he  might  eafily  gather  by  rolling  through  thofe  cokl 
and  dark  provinces  of  ignorance  and  lewdnefe,  where  oa 
a  fudden  he  became  fo  numerous.  He  imputes  that  to 
God's  "  proteftion,"  which,  to  them  who  perfift  in  a  bad 
caufe,  is  eitlier  his  long-fuffering  or  his  hardening ;  and 
that  to  wholeforae  "  chaftifement,"  wiiich  were  the  gra- 
dual beginnings  of  a  fevere  punilhment  For  if  neithet 
God  nor  nature  put  civil  power  in  the  hands  of  any 
whomfoever,  but  to  a  lawful  end,  and  commands  our 
obedience  to  the  autliority  of  law  only,  not  to  the  tyran- 
nical force  of  any  perlbn  ;  and  if  the  laws  of  our  laod 
liave  placed  the  I'word  in  no  man  s  fingle  hand,  fo  much 
as  to  unllicath  againft  a  foreign  enemy,  much  leis  upoo 
tlie  native  people ;  but  have  placed  it  in  that  eledtve 
body  of  the  parliament,  to  wliom  tlie  making,  repealing 
judging,  and  interpreting  of  law  itlelf  was  alfo  committed, 
tts  was  fittefl^  fo  long  as  we  intended  to  be  a  free  natioiv 

and 
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md  not  the  flave»  of  one  man's  will ;  then  was  the  king 
himielf  dilbbedient  and  rebellious  to  that  law  by  which 
he  reigned  :  and  by  authority  of  parliament  to  raife 
arms  againft  him  in  defence  of  law  and  liberty,  we  do 
not  only  think,  but  believe  and  know  Avas  juitifiable  both 
"  by  the  word  of  God,  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  all 
lawful  oaths;''  and  they  who  Tided  with  him,  fou^t 
againft  all  thele. 

The  fame  allegations,  which  he  ufes  for  himfelf  and 
his  party,  may  as  well  fit  any  tyrant  in  the  world :  for  let 
the  parliament  be  called  a  fai6tion  when  the  king  pleafes, 
and  that  no  law  muft  be  made  or  changed,  either  civil  or 
religious,  becaufe  no  law  will  content  all  fides,  then  muft 
be  made  or  changed  no  law  at  all,  but  what  a  tyrant,  be 
he  proteftant  or  papift:,  thinks  fit.  Which  tyrannous 
aflertion  forced  upon  us  by  the  fword,  he  who  fi^ts 
asainft:,  and  dies  fighting,  if  his  ottier  fins  outweigh  not, 
dies  a  martyr  undoubtedly  both  of  the  faith  and  of  the 
commonwealth  :  and  I  hold  it  not  as  the  opinion,  but  as 
the  full  belief  and  perfuafion  of  far  holier  and  wifer  men 
than  parafitic  preachers :  who,  without  their  dinnei- 
do£faine,  know  that  neither  king,  law,  civil  oaths,  or 
religion,  was  ever  eftablifhed  without  the  parliament : 
and  their  power  is  the  fame  to  abrogate  as  to  eftabliih  : 
^either  is  any  thing  to  be  thought  efiAbliihed,  which 
that  houfe  declares  to  be  abolilhed.  Where  the  parlia* 
ment  fits,  there  infeparably  fits  the  king,  there  the  laws, 
there  our  oaths,  and  whatfoever  can  be  civil  in  religion. 
They  who  fought  for  the  parliament,  in  the  trueft  fenfe, 
fought  for  all  thefe ;  who  fought  for  the  king  divided 
from  his  parliament,  fought  for  the  ibadow  of  a  king 
againft  all  thefe ;  and  for  things  that  were  not,  as  if  they 
were  eftabliihed.  It  were  a  thing  monflroufly  abfurd 
and  contradidory,  to  give  the  pailiament  a  legifladve 
power,  and  then  to  upbraid  them  for  tranfgreffing  old 
efiablifhments. 

But  the  king  and  his  party  having  loft  in  this  quarrel 
their  Heaven  upon  earth,  begin  to  make  great  reckoning 
of  eternal  hfe,  and  at  an  eafy  rate  m  forma  fauferis  ca- 
nonize one  another  into  Heaven ;  he  them  in  his  book, 
they  him  in  the  portraiture  before  his  book :  but  as  was 
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iaid  before,  ftage-work  will  not  do  it,  much  left  the 
**  juftnefs  of  their  caufe,"  wherein  moft  frequently  they 
•4ied  in  a  brutiih  fiercenefs,  witli  oaths  and  cdier  damn- 
ing words  in  their  mouths ;  as  if  fuch  had  been  all  ^^  the 
only  oaths"  diey  fought  for ;  which  undoubtedly,  fent 
^em  full  fail  on  another  voyage  than  to  Heaven.  In  tlie 
meanwhile  they  to  whom  God  gave  viflory,  never 
brought  to  the  king  at  Oxford  the  ftate  of  their  confd- 
i^ces,  tiiat  he  fhould  preiiune  without  confeffion,  more 
than  a  pope  prefumes,  to  tell  abroad  what  ^^  conflidB 
and  acculations,"  men  whom  he  never  fpoke  with,  have 
*^  in  their  own  thoughts."  We  never  read  of  any  Engliih 
king  but  one  that  was  a  confeifor,  and  his  name  was  £d- 
.vard ;  yet  fure  it  paffed  his  Ikill  to  know  thoughts,  as 
tliis  king  takes  upon  him.  But  they  who  will  not  fiick  to 
llander  men  s  inward  confciences,  which  they  can  nei- 
tlier  lee  nor  know,  much  leis  will  care  to  llander  outward 
actions,  which  they  pretend  to  fee,  though  with  fenies 
never  fo  vitiated. 

To  judge  of  "  his  condition  conquered,"  and  the 
manner  of  "  dying"  on  that  fide,  by  the  fober  men  that 
choie  it,  would  be  his  fmall  advantage :  it  being  mc^t 
notorious,  tliat  they  who  were  hotteft  in  his  caufe,  the 
moft  of  them  were  men  oftener  drunk,  than  by  tiieir 
good  will  fober,  and  very  many  of  tliem  fo  fought  and 
io  died  *. 

And  that  tfie  confcience  of  any  man  ihould  grow  firf- 
picious,  or  be  now  convifled  by  any  pretenfions  in  Ae 
parliament,  which  are  now  proved  falle  and  unintended, 
tliere  can  be  no  juft  caule.  For  neither  did  they  ever 
pretend  to  eftablifti  his  throne  without  our  liber^  and 
religion,  nor  religion  without  the  word  of  God^  nor  to 
judge  of  laws  by  tlieir  being  ellablilhed,  but  to  eftablifli 
tliem  by  dicir  being  good  and  neceifary- 

lie  tells  the  world  "  he  often  prayed,  that  all  on  bis 

•  Hear  what  defcription  an  hiftorian^of  that  party  gives  of  thofe 
on  the  royal  fide  :  **  Never  had  any  good  undertaking  fo  many 
unworthy  attendants ;  fuch  horrid  blafpheraers  and  wicked  wretches 
as  ours  hath  had:  1  quake  to  think,  much  more  to  fpeak,  what 
mMie  ears  have  heani  from  fome  of  their  lips  :  but  to  difoover 
them  is  not  my  prefent  bufinefe," 

Sjfvmm*s  Defence  of  King  Charlet  L  p.  l€S. 
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fi^le  might  be  as  faithful  to  God  and  their  own  fouls,  as 
to  him."  But  kings,  above  all  other  men,  have  in  tfieir 
hands  not  to  pray  only,  but  to  do.  To  make  that  prayer 
etie6hial,  he  (hould  liave  governed  as  well  as  prayed. 
To  pray  and  not  to  govern,  is  for  a  monk,  and  not  a 
king.  Till  then  he  might  be  well  affured,  tliey  were 
more  faithful  to  their  luft  and  rapine  ttian  to  him. 

In  the  wonted  predication  of  his  own  virtues  he  goes 
on  to  tell  us,  that  to  "  conquer  he  never  defired,  but 
only  to  reftore  the  laws  and  liberties  of  his  people.'*  It 
had  been  happy  then  he  had  known  at  laft,  that  by  force 
to  reltore  laws  abrogated  by  tlie  Icgiflative  parliament,  is 
to  conquer  abtblutely  botli  them  and  law  itlclf  And  for 
our  liberties  none  ever  opprefled  tliem  more,  botli  in 
peace  and  war ;  firft  like  a  mafter  by  liis  arbitrary  power, 
next  as  an  Aiemy  by  holtile  invafion. 

And  if  liis  belt  friends  feared  him,  and  "  he  hnnfelf^ 
in  the  temptation  of  ah  abfolute  conquefl,"  it  was  not 
only  pious  but  friendly  in  tlie  parliament,  both  to  fear 
him  and  refill  hijn  ;  Ihice  their  not  yielding  was  tlie 
only  means  to  keep  him  out  of  tliat  temptation,  wherein 
he  doubted  his  own  ltrcn<rth. 

lie  takes  liimfelf  to  be  "guilty  in  tliiswar  of  nothing 
elfe,  but  of  confinning  the  power  of  feme  men:**  Thus 
all  along  he  fignifies  the  parliament,  whom  to  havei  fet- 
tled by  an  aft  he  counts  to  be  liis  only  guiltinefe.  So 
well  he  knew,  that  to  continue  a  parliament,  was  to  raife 
a  war  againft  himlelf ;  what  were  his  actions  then,  and 
his  government  the  while  ?  For  never  was  it  heard  in  all 
our  iiory,  that  parliaments  made  war  on  their  kings,  but 
on  their  tyrants ;  whofe  modefty  and  gratitude  was  more 
wanting  to  the  parUament,  than  tlieirs  to  any  of  fucli 
kings. 

AV'hat  he  yielded  was  his  fear ;  what  he  denied  was  his 
obftinacy.  Had  he  yielded  more,  fear  might  perchance 
have  laved  him ;  had  he  granted  lels,  his  obftinacy  had 
perhaps  the  Iboner  delivered  us. 

"  To  review  the  occaiions  of  this  war,"  will  be  ta 
them  never  too  late,  who  would  be  warned  by  his  ex- 
ample from  the  like  evils  :  but  to*  wifh  only  a  happy  con- 
dufion,    will  never  expiate  tlie  fault  of  his  unhappy 
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beginnmgs.  It  is  true,  on  our  fide  the  fins  of  our  lii^ 
j^ot  feldom  fought  .againft  U6 :  but  on  their  fide^  befides 
tbofe,  the  grand  fin  of  their  cauie. 

How  can  it  be  otherwife^  when  he  defires  here  moft 
unreaibnably,  and  indeed  facril^oufly,  that  we  ihould 
be  fubje6t  to  him^  tliough  not  further,  yet  as  fiaur  as  all  rf 
us  may  be  fubjeS;  to  God ;  to  whom  this  expreffion  leaver 
no  precedency?  He  who  delires  fix)m  men  as  much 
obedience  and  fubjeftion,  as  we  may  all  pay  to  God^ 
defires  not  leis  than  to  be  a  God  :  a  facril^  far  worie 
than  meddling  with  the  biihops*  lands,  as  he  efteems  it 

His  prayer  is  a  good  prayer  and  a  glorious ;  but  do* 
rying  is  not  good,  if  it  know  not  that  a  little  leaven  lea* 
vens  the  whole  lump.  It  Ihould  have  purged  out  Ac 
leaven  of  untruth,  in  telling  God  that  the  blood  of  his 
fubjefts  by  him  fhed,  was  in  his  juft  and  neceflary  de- 
fence. Yet  this  is  remarkable;  God  hath  here  fo  or- 
dered his  prayer,  that  as  his  own  lips  acquitted  the  par- 
liament, not  long  before  his  death,  of  all  the  blood  fpilt 
in  this  war,  fo  now  his  prayer  unwittingly  draws  it  upon 
himlelf.  For  God  imputes  not  to  any  man  the  blood  he 
fpills  in  a  juft  caule ;  and  no  man  ever  begged  his  not 
imputing  of  that,  which  he  in  his  juftice  could  not  im- 
pute :  fo  that  how,  whether  purpofely  or  unaware,  he 
hath  confeiTed  both  to  God  and  man  the  blood-guiltinefi 
of  all  this  war  to  he  upon  his  own  head. 


XX.  Upon  the  Reformation  of  the  Times. 

THIS  chapter  cannot  pun6hially  be  anfwered  without 
ittiore  repetitions  than  now  can  be  excufable :  which  per- 
haps have  already  been  more  humoured  than  was  need- 
ful. As  it  prefents  us  with  nothing  new,  fo  with  his  ex- 
ceptions againft  reformation  pitifully  old,  and  tattered 
with  continual  ufmg ;  not  only  in  his  book,  but  in  the 
words  and  uritings  of  every  papiH  and  popilh  king.  On 
the  fcene  *ie  thrufts  out  firft  an  antimafque  of  bugbears, 
novelty  and  perturbation ;  that  tlie  ill  looks  and  noife  oS 
thofe  two  may  as  long  as  pofTible  drive  off  all  endeavours 
of  a  reformation.    Thus  fought  pope  Adrian,  by  repre- 
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fenting  the  like  vain  teironrs,  to  divert  and  difiipate  the. 
zeal  of  thole  reforming  princes  of  the  age  before  in  Ger- 
iriany.  And  if  we  credit  Latimer  s  fcrmons,  our  papifts 
liere  in  England  pleaded  the  fame  dangers  and  inconveni^ 
encies  againft  that  which  was  reformed  by  Edward  the 
Sixtfif  ■  Whereas  if  thole  fears  had  been  available,  chrit 
tianity  itfelf  bad  never  been  received.  Which  Chrift 
foretold  us  would  not  be  admitted,  without  the  cenfure 
of  novelty,  and  many  great  commotions.  Thefe  there* 
fore  are  not  to  deter  us. 

lie  grants  reformation  to  be  "  a  good  work,*'  and 
confeflfcs  "  what  the  indulgence  of  timos  and  corrupticm 
of  manners  might  have  depraved."  So  did  the  fore*! 
mentioned  pope,  and  our  grandfire  papifts  in  diis  realm. 
Yet  all  of  them  agree  in  one  long  with  diis  here,  tliat 
**  diey  are  forry  to  fee  lb  little  regard  had  to  laws  cfta- 
bliilied,  and  the  religion  fetded/' 

**  Popular  compliance,  dilfoludon  of  all  order  and 
government  in  the  church,  fcliifms,  opinions,  undecen^ 
cies,  confuiions,  Ikcrilegious  invafions,  contempt  of  the 
clergy  and  Uieir  liturgy,  diminution  of  princes;"  all 
thefe  complaints  are  to  be  read  in  die  meflages  and 
Ibeeches  almoft  of  every  legate  from  the  pope  to  diole 
itates  and  cities  which  began  reformadoiL  From  whence 
he  either  learned  the  fame  pretences,  or  had  them  natu- 
rally in  him  from  the  fame  fpirit  Neither  was  there 
ever  (o  ikicere  a  reformation  that  hath  efcaped  thefe  cla- 
mours. 

lie  offered  a  "  fynod  or  convocation  righdy  chofen.** 
So  offered  all  thofe  popiih  kings  heretofore;  a  courfe 
the  moft  unfatisfaftory,  as  matters  have  been  long  car- 
ried, and  found  by  experience  in  the  church  liable  to 
the  grcatelt  fraud  and  packing ;  no  folution,  or  redrels  of 
evil,  but  an  increale  rather ;  detefted  therefore  by  Nazi- 
auzen,  and  Ibme  other  of  the  fadiers.  And  let  it  be 
produced,  what  good  hath  been  done  by  lynods  from 
the  lirlt  times  of  refonnation. 

Not  to  juftify  wliat  enonnities  the  vulgar  may  commit 
in  the  rudenefs  of  their  zeal,  we  need  but  only  inliance 
how  he  bemoans  "  the  pulling  down  of  crofles"  and 
other  fuperltitious  mcHiuments,  as  the  efie6l  '^  of  a  po- 
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pular  and  deceitful  reformatioiL"    How  little  this  fih 
vours  of  a  proteftant,  is  too  eafily  perceived. 

What  he  charges  in  defeQ;  of  "  piety,  charity,  and 
•morality,''  hath  been  alfo  charged  by  papifls  upon  tbs  beft 
reformed  churches ;  not  as  if  they  the  accufers  were  not 
•tenfold  more  to  be  accufed^  but  out  of  their  mafignity 
to  all  endeavour  of  amendment ;  as  we  know  who  ac* 
cufed  to  God  the  fmcerity  of  Job ;  an  accuiation  of  all 
others  the  moft  cafy,  when  as  there  lives  not  any  mortal 
man  fo  excellent,  who  in  thefe  things  is  not  always  de« 
ficient.  But  the  infirmities  of  the  beft  men,  and  tiie 
icandals  of  mixed  hypocrites  in  all  times  of  reformingi 
whofe  bold  intruiion  covets  to  be  ever  feen  in  things 
moft  iacred,  as  they  are  moft  fpecious,  can  lay  no  jult 
Jbleniifli  upon  the  integrity  of  others,  much  lefs  upon 
the  purpole  of  reformation  itlelf.  Neither  can  the  evil 
doings  of  fome  be  the  excufe  of  our  delaying  or  defert- 
ing  that  duty  to  the  church,  which  for  no  refp^  of  times 
or  carnal  policies  can  be  at  any  time  unfeafonable. 

lie  telLs  witli  great  ihow  of  piety  what  kind  pf  peHbns 
public  reformers  ought  to-be,  and  what  they  ought  to 
do.  It  is  ftrange  that  in  above  twenty  years,  the  church 
glowing  ftill  woife  and  worfe  under  him,  he  could 
neither  be  as  he  bids  others  be,  nor  do,  as  he  pretends 
here  fo  well  to  know ;  nay,  which  is  worft  of  all,  after 
the  greateft  part  of  his  reign  fpcnt  in  neither  knowii^ 
nor  doing  auglit  toward  a  reformation  either  in  church  or 
itatc,  Ihould  fpeud  the  refidue  in  hindering  tliofe  by  a 
feven  years  war,  whom  it  concerned,  with  his  content  <ff 
without  it,  to  do  their  parts  in  that  great  performance. 

It  is  true,  tliat  the  "  method  of  reforming"  may  well 
fubiift  widiout  "  perturbation  of  the  ftate ;"  but  that  it 
falls  out  othenvile  for  the  moft  part,  is  the  plain  text 
of  Icrijiturc.  And  if  by  his  o\^ti  rule  he  had  alloii^'ed  us 
to  "  fear  God  firft,"  and  the  king  in  due  order,  our  at 
lefTJancc  might  have  ftill  followed  our  religion  in  a  fit 
liibordination.  But  if  Chrift's  kinordom  be  taken  for 
the  true  dilcipline  of  the  church,  and  by  "  his  kingdom'* 
be  meant  the  \iolence  lie  ufed  againft  it,  and  to  uphokl 
an  antichriltian  hierarchy,  then  fure  enough  it  is,  tfiat 
ChrilVs  kingdom  could  not  be  fet  up  without  pulling 
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<dDwn  his :  and  they  were  beft  chrilHans  who  were  kail 
fubjefi  to  him.  "  Chrift  s  Government,''  out  of  queitioa 
meaning  it  prelatical,  he  thought  would  confinn  his: 
and  this  was  that  wliich  overthrew  it 

He  profeffes  "  to  own  his  kingdom  irbm' Chrift,  and 
to  defire  to  rule  for  his  glory,  aqd  the  church  s  good." 
The  pope  and  the  king  of  Spain  profefe  every  where  as 
much ;  and  both  by  his  pra6tice  and  all  his  reafonings,  all 
his  enmity  againft  the  true  church  we  fee  hath  been  the 
fame  with  theirs,  fmce  tlie  time  that  in  his  letter  to  the 
pope  he  allured  them  both  of  his  full  compliance.  ^'  But 
evil  beginnings  never  bring  forth  good  conclufions  i** 
they  are  his  own  words,  and  he  ratified  them  by  his  own 
ending.  To  the  pope  he  engaged  himfelf  to  hazard  life 
and  eltate  for  the  Roman  religion,  whether  in  compli- 
ment he  did  it,  or  in  eameft ;  and  God,  who  ftood  nearer 
than  he  for  complimenting  minded,  writ  down  thofe 
words;  that  according  to  his  refolution,  fo  it  Ihould 
come  to  pals.  He  prays  againft  "  his  hypocrify  and 
pharifaical  waihings,"  a  prayer  to  him  moft  pertinent; 
but  chokes  it  ftraight  with  otfier  words,  which  pray  him 
deeper  into  his  old  errours  aud  deluiions. 


XXL     l^on  his  Letters  taken  and  divulged. 

THE  king^s  letters  taken  at  the  battle  of  Nafeby, 
being  of  greateft  impoitance  to  let.  the  people  fee  what 
fistith  there  was  in  all  his  promifes  and  Iblemn  pro- 
teftations,  were  tranfinitted  to  public  view  by  Ijx^cial 
order  of  the  parliament  They  difcovered  his  good  af- 
fe^on  to  papifts  and  Irifli  rebels,  the  ftrift*  intelligence 
he  held,  tlie  pernicious  and  diftionourable  peace  he  made 
with  them,  not  Iblicited,  but  rather  foliciting,  which  by 
all  invocations  that  were  lioly  he  had  in  public  abjuredL 
Tlicy  revealed  his  endeavours  to  bring  in  foreign  forces, 
Irifli  French,  Dutch,  Lorrainers,  and  our  old  invaders 
the  Danes  upon  us,  beiides  his  fubtleties  and  myfterious 
arts  in  treating ;  to  fum  up  all,  they  fliowed  him  govern- 
ed by  a  woman.     All  which,  though  fufpefted  vehe- 

^  The  fecoixi  edition  ha«  the  old  word  ilraight. 
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mendy  before,  and  fix)in  good  grounds  believed,  yet  by 
him  and  his  adherents  peremptorily  denied,  were  by 
the  opening  of  th^it  cabinet  viiibie  to  all  men  under  bis 
own  hand. 

The  parliament  therefore,  to  clear  themfelves  of  af- 
perfing  him  without  caufe,  and  that  the  people  might 
no  longer  be  abuied  and  cajoled,  as  they  call  it,  by  fallities 
and  court  impudence,  in  matters  of  fo  high  concern- 
ment; to  let  them  know  on  what  terms  their  duty 
flood,  and  the  kingdom's  peace,  conceived  it  moft  ex- 
pedient and  neceffary,  that  thofe  letters  ftiould  be  ma<te 
public.  This  the  king  affirms  was  by  them  done  witt>- 
out  "  honour  and  civility ;"  words,  which  if  they  <  on- 
tain  not  in  them,  as  in  the  language  of  a  courtier  moft 
commonly  they  do  not,  more  of  fubitance  and  reahiv, 
than  compliment,  ceremony,  court-fawning  tnd  rl-i- 
fembling,  enter  not  I  fuppofe  further  tlian  the  ear  into 
any  wife  man's  confideration*  Matters  were  not  tlien 
between  the  parliament,  and  a  king  their  enemy,  m  tliat 
ftate  of  trifling,  as  to  obferve  thole  fuperficial  vanities. 
But  if  honour  and  civility  mean,  as  they  did  of  old,  diA 
rretion,  honefty,  prudence,  and  plain  truth,  it  will  be 
then  maintained  againft  any  feft  of  thofe  Cabalifts,  that 
the  parliament,  in  doing  what  they  did  with  thofe  letters, 
could  fuffer  in  tlieir  honour  and  civility  no  diminution. 
The  reafons  are  already  heard. 

And  tliat  it  is  with  none  more  familiar  than  with 
kings,  to  tranfgrefs  the  bounds  of  all  honour  and  civility, 
there  ftiould  not  w- ant  examples  good  ftore,  if  brevity  would 
permit :  in  point  of  letters,  this  one  (hall  fuffice. 

The  duchels  of  Burgundy,  and  heir  of  duke  Charles, 
had  promifed  to  her  fubjeffe,  tliat  Ihe  intended  no  other- 
wile  to  govern,  tlian  by  advice  of  the  three  eftates ;  but 
to  Lewis  the  French  king  had  written  letters,  that  (he 
had  refolved  to  commit  wholly  tlie  managing  of  her  af- 
fairs to  four  perfons,  whom  ftie  named.  The  three  ef- 
tates, not  doubting  the  fmcerity  of  her  princely  word, 
icnd  ambalTadors  to  Lewis,  who  tlien  befieged  Arras  be- 
longing to  tlie  duke  of  Burgundy.  The  king,  takii^ 
hold  of  this  occaiion  to  fet  them  at  divifion  among  theod^ 
felves,   queftioned  their    credence:   which  when    they 
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offered  tx>  produce  with  their  infirudions,  he  not  ouly 
fliows  them  the  private  letter  of  their  ducheis^  but  gives 
it  them  to  carry  home,  wherewith  to  afiront  her ;  which 
they  did,  (he  denying  it  itoutly ;  till  they,  fpreading  it 
before  her  face  in  a  full  aflembly,  convi6ted  her  of  an 
open  lie.  Which,  although  Oomines  the  hiftcHian 
much  blames,  as  a  deed  too  harfh  and  dilhonourable  in 
tiiem  who  were  fubje€is,  and  not  at  war  with  their 
princels,  yet  to  his  mafter  Lewis,  who  firfl;  divulged  thofe 
letters,  to  the  open  ihaming  of  that  young  govemeis,  he 
imputes  no  incivility  or  dilhonour  at  all,  although  be* 
traying  a  certain  confidence  repofed  by  that  letter  in  his 
royal  fecrecy. 

With  much  more  reafon  tlicn  may  letters  not  inter^ 
cepted  <xily,  but  won  in  battle  irom  an  enemy,  be  made 
public  to  the  bed  advantages  of  them  that  win  them,  to 
the  difcovery  of  fuch  important  trutli  or  falihood.  Was 
it  not  more  dilhonourable  in  liimfelf  to  feign  iiifpicions 
and  jealoulies,  which  we  firft  found  among  diole  letters, 
touching  the  chaftity  of  his  mother,  thereby  to  gain  af- 
fiitaiice  from  the  kinci;  of  Denmark,  as  in  vindication 
of  his  lifter?  The  damlel  of  liurgiuidy  at  fight  of  her 
own  letter  was  foon  blank,  and  more  ingenuous  than  to 
itand  outfacing ;  but  this  man,  whom  nothing  will  con*- 
vince,  thinks  by  talking  world  without  end,  to  make 
l^ood  his  integrity  and  fair  dealing,  contradided  by  his 
own  hand  and  leal.  They  who  can  pick  nothing  out 
of  tliem  but  phrales,  fliall  be  counted  bees :  they  that 
difcem  fortlier  both  there  and  hci-e,  tliat  conftancy  tp 
his  wife  is  let  in  place  before  laws  and  religion,  are  in 
his  naturalities  no  better  than  fpidcrs. 

He  would  work  the  people  to  a  pei*(hafion,  that  "  if 
he  be  miserable,  tliey  cannot  be  happy."*  What  fhould 
hinder  tfaem?  Were  they  all  bom  twins  of  Hippocrates 
vitli  him  and  his  fortune,  one  birth,  one  burial  ?  It  were 
a  nation  milerable  indeed,  not  worth  the  name  of  a  na- 
^on,  but  a  race  of  idiots,  whole  happinefs  and  welfai^e  de- 
pended upon  one  man.  The  happinefs  of  a  nation  con* 
ifts  in  true  religion,  piety,  juftice,  prudence,  temperance, 
fortitude,  and  the  contempt  of  avarice  and  ambition. 
They  in  whomJlbever  thefe  virtues  dwell  eminently,  need 

not 
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not  kings  to  make  them  happy,  but  are  the  architefis  of 
their  own  liappineis;  and  whether  to  themfelves  or 
others  are  not  leis  than  kings.  But  in  him  which  dl 
thefe  virtues  were  to  be  found,  that  might  extend  to 
the  making  happy,  or  the  well-governing  of  fo  much  ag 
his  own  houihold,  which  ^i'as  the  moil  licentious  and  ill- 
governed  in  the  whole  land  ? 

But  the  opening  of  his  letters  was  defigned  by  die 
parliament  "  to  make  all  reconciliation  defperate."  Are 
the  lives  of  fo  many  good  and  faithful  men,  that  died 
for  the  freedom  of  their  country,  to  be  lb  flighted,  as  to 
be  forgotten  in  a  ftupid  reconcilement  without  jufticc 
done  them  ?  What  he  fears  not  by  war  and  flaughter, 
fliould  we  fear  to  make  defperate  by  openitig  his  letters  ? 
Which  faft  he  would  parallel  with  Cham's  revealing  of 
his  father's  nakednefs :  when  he  at  that  time  could  be 
no  way  efteemed  the  Father  of  his  Country,  but  the 
deftroyer ;  nor  had  he  ever  before  merited  tliat  jfonner 
tide. 

"  He  thanks  God  he  cannot  only  bear  this  with  pa- 
tience, but  with  charity  forgive  the  doers."  Is  not  this 
meer  mockery,  to  thank  God  for  what  he  can  do,  but 
\vill  not  ?  For  is  it  patience  to  impute  barbarifm  and  in- 
humanity to  the  opening  of  an  enemy's  letter,  or  is  it 
charity  to  clothe  them  with  curfes  in  his  prayer,  whom 
he  hath  forgiven  in  his  difcourfe  ?  In  which  prayer,  to 
(how  how  readily  he  can  return  good  for  evil  to  the  par- 
liament, aud  that  if  they  take  away  his  coat  he  can  let 
them  have  his  cloak  alio;  for  the  difmantling  of  hb 
letters  he  wilhes  "  they  may  be  covered  with  tlie  cloak 
of  confufion."  Which  I  iiippofe  they  do  refign  with 
much  willingnefs,  both  livery,  badge  and  cognizance, 
to  them  who  chofe  radier  to  be  the  (laves  and  vaflals  of 
his  will,  than  to  itand  againft  him,  as  men  by  natnre  free ; 
bom  and  created  with  a  better  title  to  tlieir  fr^eedom, 
than  any  khig  hath  to  his  crown. 

XXII.  Upon  his  going  to  the  Scots. 

THE  king's  coming  in,  whether  to  tlie  Scots  or  En^ifh, 
defervedno  thanks:  for  necelfity  was  his  counieUor; 

and 
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and  that  he  hated  them  both  alike,  his  expreffions  every 
where  manifeft*  Some  fay  his  purpofe  was  to  have 
come  to  London;  till  hearing  how  itri6tly  it  was  pro- 
claimed, that  no  man  fl\ould  conceal  him,  he  diverted 
his  courfe.  ^  But  that  Had  been  a  frivolous  excufe :  and 
befides,  he  himfelf  rehearfing  the  confultations  had,  be* 
fore  he  took  his  journey,  Ihows  us  clearly  that  ha  was 
determined  to  adventure  "  upon  their  loyalty  who  firift 
began  his  troubles."  And  that  the  Scots  had  notice  of 
it  before,  hath  been  long  fmce  brought  to  light.  What 
prudence  diere  could  be  in  it,  no  man  can  imagine; 
malice  there  might  be,  by  raifing  new  jealoufies  to  di- 
vide friends.  For  bdides  his  diflidence  of  the  Englifli, 
it  was  no  fmall  diihouour  tliat  he  put  upon  tlicm,  when 
rather  than  yield  Iiimielf  to  the  {)arliainent  of  England, 
he  yielded  to  a  hireling  anny  of  Scots  in  England,  paid 
for  their  fervice  here,  not  in  Scotch  coin,  but  in  Englifh 
filver;  nay,  who  from  the  firft  beginning  of  thefe  trou- 
bles, what  wtli  brotlierly  aflTiftance,  and  what  with  ^ 
mondily  pay,  have  defended  their  own  liberty  and  con- 
Iciences  at  our  charge.  However,  it  \\'as  a  hazardous 
and  rafli  jounicy  taken,  "  to  relblve  riddles  in  men  s 
loyalty,"  who  had  more  realbn  to  miltruft  the  riddle  of 
fuch  a  difguiied  yielding;  and  to  put  himfelf  in  their 
hands  whole  loyalty  was  a  riddle  to  him,  was  not  die 
courfe  to  be  relulved  of  it,  but  to  tempt  it.  What  Pro- 
vidence denied  to  force,  he  thought  it  might  grant  to 
fraud,  whicfi  he  ftyles  Prudence ;  but  Providence  was 
not  cozeneit  uith  dilguiles,  neither  outward  nor  in- 
ward. 

•  To  have  known  "  his  greateft  danger  in  his  fuppofed 
fafety,  and  his  greatelt  llifcty  in  his  fuppoled  danger," 
was  to  him  a  fatal  riddle  never  yet  refblved ;  wherein 
rather  to  have  employed  his  main  fkill,  had  been  much 
more  to  his  prefervation. 

Had  he  "  known  when  the  game  was  loft,"  it  might 
have  faved  much  conteft;  but  tlie  way  to  give  over 
fairly,  was  not  to  flip  out  of  open  war  into  a  new  dif- 
guiie.  He  lays  down  his  anns,  but  not  liis  wiles ;  nor 
ail  his  arms :  for  in  obltinacy  lie  comes  no  lefs  armed 
than  ever  cap  k  pfe.    And  what  were  they  but  wiles, 
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continually  to  move  for  treaties,  and  yet  to  periift  the 
fame  man,  and  to  fortify  his  mind  before-hand,  ftill  pur-* 
pofmg  to  grant  no  more  than  what  feemed  good  to  that 
violent  and  lawlels  triimivirate  witiiin  him,  under  the 
falfified  names  of  his  reaibn,  honour,  and  confciencej  the 
old  circulating  damce  of  his  Ihifts  and  evafions  ? 

The  words  of  a  king,  as  tliey  are  full  of  power,  in  the 
authority  and  fdength  of  law,  fo  like  Samibn,  without 
the  ftrength  of  tliat  Nazarite's  lock,  they  have  no  more 
power  in  them  than  the  words  of  anotlier  man. 

He  adores  rcafon  as  Dumitian  did  Minerva,  and  calls 
her  the  "  Divineft  power,"  thereby  to  intimate  a^  if  at 
rcafoning,  as  at  his  own  weapon,  no  man  were  fo  able 
as  himlelf.  Might  we  be  fo  happy  as  to  know  where 
thefe  monuments  of  his  realbn  may  be  fcen ;  for  in  his 
actions  and  his  writing  they  appear  as  thinly  as  could 
be  expected  from  the  meaneft  parts,  bred  up  in  die  midft 
of  fo  many  ways  extraordinary  to  know  Ibmethii^. 
He  who  reads  his  talk,  would  think  he  had  left  Oxford 
not  widiout  mature  deliberation:  yet  his  prayer  con- 
fefles,  that  "  he  knew  not  what  to  do."  Thus  is  veri- 
fied that  pfalm ;  "  he  poureth  contempt  upon  princes, 
and  caufeth  tliem  to  wander  in  the  wildemcfs  where 
there  is  no  way."     PlUl.  107, 

XXin.  Upon  tin  Scots  delivering  the  king  to  the  Englijk 

THAT  the  Scots  in  England  Ihould  "  fell  their  king," 
as  he  himfelf  here  affirms,  and  for  a  "  price  fo  much 
above  that,"  which  the  covetoufnefe  of  Judas  was  con- 
tented with  to  fell  our  Saviour,  is  fo  foul  an  infamy  and 
diihonour  cafi:  upon  tiiem,  as  befits  none  to  vindicate 
but  tliemfelves.  And  it  were  but  friendly  counfei  to 
wifli  them  beware  the  fon,  who  comes  among  them  with 
a  firm  belief,  that  tliey  fold  his  father.  The  reft  of  this 
chapter  he  Ikcrificcs  to  the  echo  of  his  confcience,  out- 
babliiag  creeds  and  aves ;  glorying  in  his  refolute  obfii- 
nacy,  and  as  it  were  tiiumphing  how  "  evident  it  is  now, 
tliat  not  evil  counlellors,"  but  he  himfelf  hath  bem  the 
author  of  all  our  troubles.     Herein  only  we  fliall  dif? 

agre? 
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fljirce  to  the  world  s  end,  while  he,  who  Ibiight  fo  mani- 
lelUy  to  have  annihilated  all  our  laws  and  liberties,  hath 
the  confidence  to  periiiade  us,  that  he  hath  fought  and 
iiitfered  all  this  while  in  their  defence. 

But  he  wIk)  neither  by  his  own  letters  and  comnuflions 
under  hand  and  fcal,  nor  by  his  own  a6lions  held  as  in 
a  mirror  before  his  face,  will  be  convinced  to  fee  his 
faults,  can  much  lefs  be  won  upon  by  any  force  of  words, 
neither  he,  nor  any  tliat  take  after  him ;  who  in  that  re- 
fpeft  are  no  more  to  be  difputed  with,  than  they  whd 
deny  principles.  No  queftion  then  but  tlie  parliament 
did  wilely  in  tlieir  decree  at  laft,  to  make  no  more  ad- 
di'cllcs.  Tor  how  unalterable  his  wiW  was,  that  would 
have  been  our  Lord,  how  utterly  aveiie  from  the  parlia- 
ment and  refonnation  during  his  confinement,  we  may 
behold  in  this  chapter.  iJut  to  be  ever  anfwering  fruit- 
lefe  re|)etitions,  I  Ihould  become  hable  to  anfwer  for  tlie 
lame  myfelf.  He  borrows  i^avid's  pfalms,  as  he  charges 
the  affembly  of  divines  in  his  twentieth  difcourfe,  "  To 
have  fct  forth  old  catechilins  and  confcffions  of  faith  new 
drdfed:"  had  he  l)oiTowed  J)avid\s  heart,  it  had  been 
much  the  holier  theft  For  fuch  kind  of  borrowing  as 
tliis,  if  it  be  not  bettered  by  die  boirower,  among  good 
audiors  is  accounted  plagiary,  i  lowever,  this  was  mol^ 
tolerable  dian  Pamela  s  prayer,  ftolcn  out  of  Sir  Philip. 


XXIV.  Upon  the  denying  him  the  attendance  of  his  Chap^ 

lains. 

A  Chaplain  is  a  thing  fo  diminutive  and  inconiider- 
able,  that  how  he  Ihould  come  here  among  matters  of  lb 
great  concernment,  to  take  fuch  roon)  up  in  the  dil- 
courles  of  a  prince,  if  it  be  not  wondered,  is  to  be  fmiled 
at  Certainly  by  me,  fo  mean  an  argument  (hall  not  be 
written;  but  I  Ihall  huddle  luni,  as  he  does  pmyers. 
The  Icripture  owns  no  fuch  order,  no  fuch  fun6Hon  in 
the  church ;  and  the  church  not  owning  them,  tliey  are 
left,  for  aught  I  know,  to  fuch  a  furtlier  examining  as 
die  Ions  of  Sceva  the  Jew  met  with.  Bilhops  or  prelby- 
ters  we  know,  and  deacons  we  know^    but  what   arc 
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chaplains?  In  ftate  perhaps  they  may  be  lifted  among  the 
upper  fervingmcn  of  fomc  great  houlehold,  and  be  ad- 
mitted to  fome  fuch  place,  as  may  ftyle  them  the  fewera, 
or  the  yeomen-ufliers  of  devotion,  where  the  malter  is 
too  refty,  or  too  rich  to  fay  his  own  prayers,  or  to  ble6 
his  own  table.     Wherefore  iliould  tlie  parliament  then 
take  fuch  implements  of  the  court  cupboard  into  their 
coniideration  ?  They  knew  them  to  have  been  tlie  main 
corruptei's  at  the  king's  elbow ;  tliey  knew  the  king  to 
have  been  always  tlieir  moft  attentive  fcholar  and  imi- 
tator,  and  of  a  child  to  have  fucked  from  tliem  and  their 
clofct-work  all  liis  impotent  principles  of  tyranny  and 
fuperftition.     While  therefore  tliey  had  any  hope   left 
of  his  reclaiming,  tliele  fowers  of  malignant  tares  tliey. 
kept  aiunder  from*  him,  and  lent  to  him  fu<:h  of  die  mi- 
nifters  and  otlier  zealous  pcrlbns,  as  they  thought  were 
belt  able  to  inltrufil  him,  and  to  convert  him.     What 
could  religion  herlblf  have  done  more,  to  the  faving  of 
a  foul  ?  But  when  they  found  him  paft  cure,  and  that  he 
to  himfelf  was  grown  the  moft  evil  counWlor  of  all,  they 
denied  liim  not  his  chaplains,  as  many  as  were  fitting 
and  fome  of  them  attended  him,  or  elfe  were  at  his  call 
to  liie  very  laft.     Yet  liere  he  makes  more  lamentation 
for  die  want  of  his  chaplains,  tlum  fupeiftitious  Micali 
did  to  tlie  Daiiitcs,  who  had  taken  away  his  houfehold 
prieft:  "  Ye  have  taken  away  my  Gods  which  I  made, 
and  the  prieft,  and  what  have  I  more  V  And  perhaps 
tlie  whole  ftory  of  Micah  might  ftjuarc  not  unfitly  to  tlus 
argument :  "  Now  know  I,"  faith  he,  "  diat  tlie  Loril 
will  do  me  good,  iceing  I  have  a  Levite  to  my  prieft.'' 
JVIicah  had  as  great  a  care,  tliat  liis  prieft  ihould  be  Mo- 
faical,  as  tlie  king  had,  that  his  ihould  be  Apoftolical ; 
yet  both  in  an  errour  touching  tiieir  pricfts.     Iloulelmld 
and  private  orifons  were  not  to  be  otliciated  by  priefts ; 
for  neidier  did  public  prayer  appertain  only  to  tlieir  office. 
Kings  heretofore,  David,  Solomon,,  and  Jehofbpliat,  who 
might  not  touch  the  prieitiiood,  yet  might  pray  in  pub* 
lie ,  yea  in  the  temple,  while  tlie  priefts  tJiemielves  Itood 
an  \  heard.     What  ailed  diis  king  tlien,  that  he  could 
ij(>t  chew  his  own  matins  widiout  die  priefts  Ore  tenus? 
\^t  iis  it  like  be  could  not  pray  at  jiome^  who  can  here 
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publifii  a  whole  prayerl)ook  of  his  own,  and  fignilies  in 
Ibme  part  of  this  chapter,  almoft  as  gpod  a  mind  to  be 
a  prieft  himfelf,  as  IVficah  had  to  let  his  fon  be  !  There 
was  doubtlefs  therefore  fome  other  matter  in  it,  wliich 
made  him  (b  defirous  to  have  his  chaplains  about  him, 
who  were  not  only  the  contrivers,  but  very  oft  the  in- 
finiments  alio  of  his  deiigns. 

The  minifters  which  ^vere  fent  him,  no  marvel  he  en- 
dured not;  for  they  preached  repentance  to  him:  the 
others  gave  him  eafy  confeffion,  eafy  abfolution,  nay 
ftrengthened  his  hands,  and  hardened  his  heart,  by  ap- 
plauding him  in  his  wilful  ways.  To  tliem  he  was  an 
Atmb,  to  thefe  a  Coiiftanline ;  it  muft  follow  then,  that 
they  to  him  were  as  unwelcome  as  Elijah  was  to  Ahab, 
theie  as  dear  and  pleafmg  as  Amaziah  the  prieft  of  Bethel 
was  to  Jeroboam.  Thele  had  learned  well  the  leffon 
that  would  pleafe ;  "  Prophecy  not  againft  Bethel,  for 
it  is  the  king's  chapel,  the  king's  court ;"  and  had  taught 
the  king  to  lay  of  thofe  miniftei-s,  which  the  parliament 
had  lent,  "  Amos  hadi  conlpired  againft  me,  tlie  land  is 
not  able  to  bear  all  his  words." 

Returning  to  our  firft  parallel,  tliis  king  looked  upon 
his  prelates,  "  as  orphans  under  the  Hicrilegious  eyes  of 
many  rapacious  reformers:"  and  tiiere  was  as  great 
fear  of  facrilege  between  Micah  and  his  motiier,  till  with 
riieir  holy  treaVure,  about  die  lofs  whereof  there  was  fuch 
curfing,  they  made  a  giaven  and  a  molten  image,  and 
got  a  prieft  of  their  own.  To  let  go  his  criticizing  about 
tlie  "  found  of  prayci's,  imperious,  rude,  or  paflionate,'' 
modes  of  his  own  deviliui',  we  are  in  danger  to  fall  a&[ain 
upon  the  flats  and  fliallows  of  Hturgy.  Which  if  I 
fliould  repeat  again,  would  turn  my  an(Wei"s  into  Re- 
f|K>nfories,  and  beget  another  hturgj',  having  too  much 
of  one  alreadv. 

,  lliis  only  I  (hall  adil,  that  if  the  heait,  as  he  alleges, 
cannot  fafely  "  join  with  anotlier  man's  extcmporal  luf- 
ficiency,"  becaufe  we  know  not  lb  exactly  what  they  mean 
to  liiy ;  dien  tiiofe  public  prayers  made  in  die  temple  by 
riiofe  forenamed  kings,  and  by  the  apoftles  in  the  con- 
gi'egution,  and  by  die  ancient  clu'iftians  for  above  three 
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hundred  years  before  liturgies  came  iii,  were  with  the 
people  made  in  vain. 

After  he  hath  acknowledged,  that  kings  heretofore 
prayed  without  chaplains,  even  publickly  in  the  temple 
itlelf,  and  that  every  "  private  believer  is  invelbed  with 
a  royal  priefthood ;"  yet  like  one  diat  relilhed  not  what 
he  "  taftcd  of  the  heavenly  gift,  and  the  good  word  of 
God,"  whofc  name  he  fo  confidently  takes  into  his 
mouth,  he  frames  to  himfelf  impertinent  and  vain  reafons, 
why  he  fliould  ratlier  pray  by  the  officiating  mouth  of 
a  clofct  chaplain.  "  Their  prayers,"  faith  he,  "  are  more 
prevalent,  they  fk)w  from  minds  more  enlightened,  from 
affections  lefs  diftraftcd."  Admit  this  time,  which  is  not, 
tliis  might  be  fomething  faid  as  to  tlieir  prayers  for  him^ 
but  wliat  avails  it  to  their  praying  with  him?  If  his  own 
mind  "  be  encumbered  witli  Iccular  affairs,"  what  helps 
it  his  particular  prayer,  though  the  mind  of  his  cliaplain 
be  not  wandering,  cither  after  ne\v  preferment,  or  his 
dinner  ?  The  fervency  of  one  man  in  prayer  cannot  fu- 
pcrerogate  for  the  coldnefs  of  anotlier ;  neitlier  can  his 
f})iritual  dcfcfts  in  that  duty  be  made  out,  in  the  acceptance 
ot  God,  by  imother  man's  abilities.  Let  him  endeavour 
to  have  more  light  in  himielf,  and  not  to  walk  by  anotlier 
man's  lamp,  but  to  get  oil  into  his  own.  Let  him  caft 
from  him,  as  in  a  chriftian  warfare,  that  fccular  encum- 
brance, which  either  diftraCls  or  overloads  him  ;  his  load 
elfe  will  never  be  the  lefs  heavy,  becaule  anotlier  man's 
is  light.  Thus  tliefe  pious  flourilhes  and  colours,  ex- 
amined tliorouglily,  are  like  the  apples  of  Alphaltis,  ap- 
pearing goodly  to  the  fudden  eye,  but  look  well  ujx>n 
them,  or  at  leaft  but  touch  them,  and  they  turn  into 
cinders. 

In  his  prayer  he  remembers  what  "  voices  of  joy  and 
gladnels"  there  were  in  his  chapel,  "  Gods  houle,"  in 
his  opinion,  between  the  fmging  men  and  the  OT^ans; 
and  this  was  *'  unity  of  fpirit  in  the  bond  of  peace ;  the 
vanity,  fupcrfiition,  and  mildevotion  of  which  place,  was 
a  fcandal  far  and  near :  Wherein  lb  many  things  were 
limg,  and  prayed  in  thofe  fongs,  which  were  not  under- 
ftood ;  and  yet  he  who  makes  a  difficulty  how  tlie  peo- 
ple 
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pie  can  join  tlieir  hearts  to  extemporal  prayers,  thou^ 
diltinfUy  heard  and  underftood,  makes  no  queltion  how 
they  (hould  join  tlieir  liearts  in  unity  to  longs  not  under- 
Hood. 

I  believe  tliat  God  is  no  more  moved  with  a  prayer 
elaborately  penned,  than  men  truly  charitable  ai^e  moved 
with  the  penned  fpeech  of  a  beggar. 

Finally,  O  ye  miniltcrs,  ye  pluralifts,  whofe  lips  pre- 
ferve  not  knowledge,  but  tlie  way  ever  open  to  your 
bellies,  read  here  what  work  he  makes  among  your 
wares,  your  gallipots,  your  balms  and  cordials,  in  print;- 
and  not  only  your  Iwcet  fippets  in  widows  houles,  but 
tlie  huge  gobbets  wherewith  he  charges  you  to  have  de- 
voured lioules  and  all ;  the  "  houfes  of  your  brethren, 
your  king,  and  your  God."  Cry  him  up  for  a  faint  in 
your  pulpits,  while  he  cries  you  down  for  atlieifts  into 
J  lell. 

XXV.  upon  his  penitential  Meditations  andVows  atHolmby. 

IT  is  not  hard  for  any  man,  who  hath  a  Bible  in  his 
hands,  to  lx)nx)w  good  words  and  holy  fayings  in  abun- 
dance ;  but  to  make  them  his  own,  is  a  work  of  grace 
only  from  above,  ile  borrows  here  many  penitential 
vcrles  out  of  David's  plalms.  So  did  many  among  thofe 
liraelites,  who  had  revolted  from  tlie  true  worlhip  of 
God,  "  invent  to  themlclves  inftruments  of  mufic  like 
David,''  and  probably  pfalms  alio  like  liis ;  and  yet  the 
prophet  Amos  complains  heavily  againll  tliem.  But  ta 
prove  how  ihort  this  is  of  true  repentance,  I  will  recite 
the  penitence  of  odiei-s,  who  have  repented  in  words 
not  lx)rrowed,  but  tlieir  o^^n,  and  yet  by  tlie  doom  of 
Scripture  itfelf,  are  judged  reprobates. 

"  Cain  faid  unto  the  Ijord,  My  ini(iuity  is  greater  than 
I  can  bear :  behold  thou  haft  driven  me  this  day  from  the 
face  of  the  eardi,  and  from  thy  face  (hall  I  be  hid. 

"  And  when  Eliiu  heard  die  words  of  his  father,  he 
cried  with  an  exceeding  bitter  cry,  and  laid,  Blefe  me, 
even  me  ahb,  O  my  fadier ;  yet  tbund  no  place  of  re- 
pentance, tliough   he    fought  it    caiefidly  with  teara. 

neb,  IS. 
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"  And  Pharaoh  faid  to  Moles,  the  Lord  is  righteous, 
I  and  my  people  ar^  wicked ;  I  have  finned  againii;  the 
Lord  your  God,  and  againft  you. 

"  And  Balaam  laid,  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righ- 
teous, and  let  my  laft  end  be  like  his. 

"  And  Saul  faid  to  Samuel,  I  have  fmned,  for  I  have 
tranfgrefled  the  commandment  of  the  Lord ;  yet  honour 
me  now,  I  pray  thee,  before  the  elders  of  my  people. 

^*  And  when  Ahab  heard  die  words  of  Elijali,  lie  rent 
his  clothes,  and  put  fackcloth  upon  his  flclh,  and  fafted, 
and  lay  in  fackcloth,  and  went  folUy. 

"  Jehoram  alfo  rent  his  clothes,  and  the  people  looked, 

-  and  behold  he  had  fackcloth  upon  his  flelh ;"  yet  in  \hd 

very  aft  of  his  humiliation  he  could  fay,  "God  do  ib, 

and  more  ahb  to  nie,  if  the  head  of  Elilha  Ihall  ftand  on 

lum  this  day. 

*^  Therefore  faitli  the  Lord,  they  have  not  cried  unto 
me  with  their  heart,  when  tliey  howled  upon  their  beds. 
They  return,  but  not  to  the  molt  high.     Holea  vii. 

"  And  Judas  faid,  I  have  finned,  ni  that  I  have  betrayed 
ainacent  blood. 

"  And  Simon  Magus  faid.  Pray  ye  to  tlie  Lord  for  me, 
that  none  of  thefe  things  come  upon  nic." 

All  thefe  took  the  pains  bodi  to  confefs  and  to  repent 
in  then:  own  words,  and  many  of  them  in  their  own  tears, 
not  in  David's.  But  tianfported  with  die  vain  often- 
tation  of  imitating  David^s  language,  not  his  life,  obfervo 
how  he  brin^  a  curie  uj>on  himfelf  and  his  fatliers 
lioufe  (God  lb  difpofing  ii)  by  his  ullirpod  and  ill-imi- 
tated prayer,  "  Let  thy  anger  1  beicech  thee  be  againft 
me  and  my  fadier  s  houle ;  as  for  thefe  Uicep,  w4mt  have 
they  done?"  For  if  l)tt\ id  indeed  fmm^d  in  numbering 
the  people,  of  which  fault  he  in  canieft  made  tliat  con- 
feifion,  and  acquitted  the  whole  people  from  the  guilt  of 
that  fin ;  then  doth  this  king,  uiing  the  fame  words,  bear 
witnefs  againft  himlelf  to  be  die  guilty  peilbn ;  and 
either  in  his  Ibul  and  confcience  here  acquits  tlie  pariia- 
ment  and  the  people,  or  clle  abufes  the  words  of  David, 
and  diflembles  groi'sly  to  the  very  face  of  God ;  which 
is  apparent  in  the  next  line ;  wherein  he  accufes  even 
the  church  itfelf  to  God,  as  if  Ihe  were  the  chuicb*s 

enemyi 
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enemy,  for  ha\  ing  overcome  his  tyranny  by  the  power- 
ful and  miraculous  might  of  God's  maniieft  arm ;  For  to 
other  ftrength,  in  the  uiidft  of  our  divilioiis  and  diforders^ 
who  can  attribute  our  victories?  Tlius  had  this  miferable 
man  no  worle  enemies  to  Iblicit  and  mature  his  own 
deltruClion,  from  the  haftened  ientencc  of  di\ane  juftice, 
than  the  obdurate  curtbs,  which  proceeded  againft  liimfelf 
out  of  his  own  mouth. 

Ilidierto  his  meditations,  now  liis  vows;  whidi,  as  the 
vows  of  hypocrites  ule  to  be,  are  molt  commonly  abluix), 
and  Ibme  wicked.  Jacob  vowed,  that  God  fliould  be  his 
(rod,  if  he  granted  him  but  what  was  neceflary  to  perform 
that  vow,  life  and  fubfiltence ;  but  die  obedience  proffer- 
ed heie  is  nothing  lb  cheap.  lie,  >\'ho  took  lb  heinoufly 
to  be  offered  nineteen  j>ix)ix)fitions  firom  the  parliament 
capitulates  here  with  God  alinoft  in  as  many  articles. 

"  If  he  will  continue  that  light,"  or  radier  that  dark- 
nefs  of  die  (ioli)c!,  which  is  among  his  i)relates^  Ictde 
their  luxuries,  and  make  them  gorgeous  bilhops ; 

If  he  will  "  reltore"  the  grievances  and  mifchiefe  of 
thoie  obiblete  and  popifli  laws,  which  the  parliament 
without  his  confcnt  had  abrogated,  and  Mill  fuftcr  juftice 
to  be  executed  acconling  to  his  lenfe ; 

"  If  he  will  fupprels  die  many  fchilins  in  churcli,'*  to 
contradict  hiniiblf  in  Uiat  which  he  hadi  foretold  inuft 
and  Ihall  come  to  pafs,  and  will  remove  refonnation  as 
the  greateft  fchiliii  of  all,  and  faflions  in  ftate,  by  which 
he  n jeans  in  every  Icid'  tlie  parliament ; 

If  he  will  "  reftore  liim"  to  his  negative  voice  and  the 
militia,  as  much  as  to  fay,  to  arbitrary  {lower,  which  he 
wrongfully  avers  tote  die  "  Right  of  his  Predeceffors;" 

"  If  he  will  tuni  die  hearts  of  his  people''  to  their  old 
cathedral  and  |>arochial  Ici-vice  in  die  liturgy,  and  their 
paffive  olxxlience  to  the  king ; 

"  If  he  will  quencir  die  army,  and  withdraw  our  forces 
from  withftanding  die  piracy  of  llupert,  and  the  plotted 
Irith  invafion ; 

"  If  he  will  hlefs  him  widi  the  fi-eedom"  of  Bilhops 
again  indie  houfe  of  peers,  and  of  fugitive  delinquents 
in  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  deliver  the  honour  of  par- 
liament into  liis  hand^,  fix)m  the  moft  natural  and  due 
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protedion  of  the  people,  that  entrufted  them  with  the 
dangerous  enterprife  of  being  faithful  to  their  country 
againlt  the  rage  and  malice  of  his  tyrannous  oppofition ; 

"  If  he  will  keep  him  from  that  gi'eat  offence"  of  fol- 
lowing the  counfel  of  his  parliament,  and  enacting  what 
they  advife  him  to ;  which  in  all  reafon,  and  by  the  known 
law,  and  oath  of  liis  coronation  he  ought  to  do,  and  not 
to  call  that  facrilege,  which  neceffity  tlirough  the  conti- 
nuance of  his  own  civil  war  hath  compelled  him  to; 
neceffity,  which  made  David  eat  the  Ihow bread,  made 
Ezekiah  take  all  the  filver  which  was  found  in  Gods 
houfe,  and  cut  off  the  gold  wliich  overlaid  thole  doors 
and  pillars,  and  gave  it  to  Senachcrib ;  neceffity,  whicli 
ofttimes  made  the  primitive  church  to  fell  her  facred 
utenfils,  even  to  the  communion-chalice ; 

"  If  he  will  reftore  him  to  a  capacity  of  glorifying  him 
by  doing"  that  both  in  church  and  ftate,  which  muft  needs 
diffionour  and  pollute  his  name ; 

"  If  he  will  bring  liim  again  witii  peace,  honour,  and 
fafety,  to  his  chief  city,"  without  repenting,  without 
fatisfying  for  the  blood  fpilt,  only  for  a  few  politic  con» 
ceffions,  which  are  as  good  as  nothing ; 

"  If  he  will  put  again  die  i'word  into  liis  hand,  to  punifir 
thofe  that  have  delivered  us,  and  to  proteft  delinquents 
againft  the  juftice  of  parliament ; 

Then,  if  it  be  poffiblc  to  reconcile  contradiftions,  he 
will  praile  him  by  difplealing  liim,  and  lerve  him  by  dit 
fervin^  him. 

"  His  glory,"  in  the  gaudy  copes  and  painted  windows, 
mitres,  rochets,  altars,  and  the  chaunted  fei^vice-book, 
**  Ihall  be  dearer  to  him,"  than  the  eltablilhing  his  crown 
in  righteoufiiefs,  and  the  fpiritual  power  of  religion. 

"  He  will  pardon  tiiofe  tiiat  have  oftended  him  in  par^ 
ticular,"  but  tiierc  ffiall  want  no  llibtle  ways  to  be  even 
with  them  upon  another  fcore  of  their  luppoled  offences 
againft  die  commonwealtii ;  whereby  he  may  at  once 
a  Jcf  I  the  glory  of  a  lecming  jul'tice,  and  deftroy  them 
piealantly,  while  he  feigns  to  foigive  tiiem  as  to  liis  own 
particular,  and  outwardly  bewails  tiiem, 

Thele  are  the  conditions  of  liis  treating  with  God,  to 
whon^  he  bates  npthipg  pf  what  he  ftood  upon  with  the 
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irliament :  as  if  commiflions  of  array  could  deal  with 
111  alio. 

But  of  all  tliefe  conditions,  as  it  is  now  evident  in  our 
•es,  God  accepted  none,  but  that  final  petition,  which 
» lb  oft,  no  doubt  but  by  the  fccret  judgment  of  God, 
iportunes  againft  his  own  head ;  praying  God,  "  That 
s  mercies  might  be  fo  toward  him,  as  his  reiblutions 
*  truth  and  peace  were  toward  his  people."  It  follows 
en,  God  having  cut  him  oft',  ^iithout  grantuig  any  of 
elc  mercies,  that  his  reiblutions  were  as  feigned,  as  liis 
>ws  were  frulirate. 


XVI.  Upon  the  Army  s  Jurprijal  of  the  King  at  Holmlj. 

TO  give  account  to  ro}'alifts  what  was  done  with  their 
inqiulhed  kin;i,  yielded  up  into  our  hands,  is  not  to  be 
:|Xi6ted  from  them,  wliom  God  liath  made  his  conque- 
rs. And  for  brethi-en  to  debate  and  rip  up  their  falling 
It  in  the  ear  of  a  common  enemy,  thereby  making  him 
e  judge,  or  at  Icalt  the  well-pleafed  auditor  of  their 
lagreeuicnt,  is  ncitiier  wife  nor  comely.  To  tlie  king 
eix'fore,  werc  he  living,  or  to  his  paily  yet  remaining, 

to  this  aftion,  there  belongs  no  anlwer.  Emulations, 
I  men  know,  are  incident  among  military  men,  and  are, 
tbcy  exceed  not,  pardonable.  But  Ibme  of  the  former 
my,  eminent  enough  for  their  own  martial  deeds,  and 
evalent  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  touched  with  envy 

lie  fo  far  outdone  by  a  new  model  which  they  con- 
mned,  took  atlvantage  of  preibyterian  and  independent 
tmes,  and  tlie  virulence  of  Ibme  minifters,  to  raile  diC- 
rbance.  And  the  war  being  then  ended,  tliought 
[jhtly  to  have  dilcarded  them,  who  had  faithfully  done 
e  work,  witliout  tiicir  due  pay,  and  the  reward  of  their 
vincible  valour.  But  they  who  had  the  I'word  yet  in 
eir  hands,  dildaining  to  be  made  the  firft  obje6ts  of 
[jratitude  and  oppreflion,  after  all  tliat  expenfe  of  their 
ood  for  juftice,  and  the  common  liberty,  leized  upon 
e  king  their  prilbner,  whom  nodiing  but  tlieir  match- 
s  dec*ds  had  brought  fo  low  as  to  furrender  up  his  per- 
1 :  tliough  he,  to  ftir  up  new  difcord,  chofe  rather  to 

give 
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give  up  himfelf  a  captive  to  his  own  countrymen,  who 
lefe  had  won  him.  This  in  likelihood  might  have  grown 
to  Ibme  height  of  milchief;  partly  through  the  ftrife 
which  was  kindling  between  our  elder  and  our  younger 
warriors,  but  chiefly  through  the  feditious  tongues  of 
fome  falle  minifters,  more  zealous  againft  ichifms,  than 
againfi  their  own  fimony  and  pluralities,  or  watchful  of 
the  common  enemy,  whofe  fubtile  iniinuations  had  got 
fo  for  in  among  them,  as  with  all  diligence  to  blow  the 
coals.  But  it  plea(ed  God,  not  to  embroil  and  put  to 
confufion  his  whole  people  for  the  perverfenefs  of  a  few. 
The  growth  of  our  diflenfion  was  eitiier  prevented,  or 
foon  quieted :  the  enemy  fooii  deceived  of  his  rejoicing 
and  tlie  king  cfpecially  difepj)ointed  of  not  tlie  meaneft 
niorfel  that  his  hope  prefcnted  him,  to  ruin  us  by  our 
divilion.  And  being  now  fo  nigh  the  end,  we  may  tlie 
better  be  at  leifure  to  Itay  a  while,  and  hear  him  com- 
menting upon  his  own  captivit5\ 

He  faith  of  his  furprifal,  that  it  was  a  "  motion  eccentric 
and  irregular."  What  then?  his  ouii  allufion  from  the 
celeftial  bodies  puts  us  in  mind,  tliat  irregular  modoDS 
may  be  neceflfary  on  earth  fometimcs,  as  well  as  conftantly 
in  Heaven.  That  is  not  always  beft,  which  is  moft  regu- 
lar to  written  law.  Great  worthies  heretofore  by  difo- 
beying  law,  ofttimes  have  faved  tlie  commonwealth; 
and  die  law  aftenvard  by  firm  decree  liath  approved 
that  planetary  motion,  that  unblsuuable  exorbiteincy  in 
them. 

He  means  no  good  to  eidier  independent  or  preibyte- 
rian,  and  yet  his  parable,  like  that  of  Balaam,  is  overruled 
to  portend  them  good,  far  befide  liis  intention.  Thofe 
twins,  that  ftrove  encloled  in  the  womb  of  Rebecca, 
were  the  feed  of  Abraliam ;  the  younger  undoubtedly 
gained  the  heavenly  birthright;  the  elder,  tliough  fup- 
planted  in  his  fimile,  fhall  yet  no  queftion  find  a  better 
portion  tlian  Efau  found,  and  feu*  above  his  uncircumcifed 
prelates. 

He  cenfures,  and  in  cenfiiring  feems  to  hope  it  will  be 
an  ill  omen,  that  they  who  build  Jerufalem  divided  their 
tongues  and  hands.  But  his  hope  failed  him  widi  his 
example ;  for  that  there  were  divifions  botli  of  tongues 

and 
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aiid  hands  at  the  building  of  Jerulalem,  tlic  ftory  would 
liave  certified  him ;  and  yet  tlie  work  prolpered ;  and  if 
God  will,  fo  may  this,  notwithitanding  all  the  crait  and 
malignant  wiles  of  Sanballat  and  Tobiah,  adding  what 
fuel  they  can  to  our  diffenfions;  or  the  indignity  of 
his  comparifon,  tliat  likens  us  to  thole  ieditious  zealots, 
whole  intefiiiie  fury  brought  dcih  u6tion  to  tlie  laft  Jeru- 
lalem. 

It  being  now  no  more  in  his  hand  to  be  revenged  on 
his  oppofers,  he  feeks  to  fatiate  his  fancy  widi  tlie  ima« 
gination  of  Ibine  revenge  upon  diem  from  above ;  and 
like  one  who  in  a  drowth  oblervcs  the  (ky,  ho  fits  and 
watches  when  any  tiling  will  drop,  tliat  might  iblace  him 
witti  tlie  likcneis  of  a  punilliiiicnt  from  Heaven  upon  us; 
which  he  Itraight  expounds  how  he  plcafes.  No  evil  can 
befal  the  parliament  or  city,  but  he  pofitively  interprets 
it  a  judgment  ujion  thciii  for  his  llike ;  as  if  the  very 
manuicript  of  (lod's  judguieuts  had  been  delivered  to  his 
ciiltcxly  and  expofition.  But  his  ixiacUng  declares  it  well 
to  be  a  falle  coj^y  which  lie  ufes :  dilj)enfmg  often  to  his 
own  bad  deeds  and  fuccefles  the  teftimony  of  divine  fa- 
vour, and  to  tlie  good  deeds  and  Ihccefles  of  otlier  men 
divine  wrath  and  vengeance.  But  to  cx)unterfeit  the 
hand  of  God,  is  the  boldeft  of  all  forgery :  And  he  who 
without  warrant,  but  his  own  fantaftic  funnife,  takes 
upon  him  perpetually  to  unfold  the  lecret  and  unfearch- 
able  myfteries  of  higli  providence,  is  likely  for  the  moft 
part  to  miftake  and  flander  them;  and  approaches  to 
the  madnels  of  tliofe  reprobate  thoughts,  that  would 
wrcft  die  fwoixi  of  juftice  out  of  God  s  hand,  and  employ 
it  more  juftly  in  their  own  conceit.  It  was  a  fniall  thing, 
to  contend  with  tlie  parliament  about  the  ible  power  of 
the  milida,  when  we  lee  him  doing  Httlc  lels  than  laying 
hands  on  the  weapons  of  God  himfclf,  which  are  his 
judgments,  to  wield  and  manage  tliem  by  the  fway  and 
bent  of  his  own  frail  cogitations,  lliercfore  "  they  diat 
by  tumults  fiiHt  occafioned  die  raifing  of  annies'*  in  his 
doom  mult  needs  ^^  be  chaftened  by  tlieir  own  army  for 
new  tumults/' 

Firft,  note  here  his  confeflion,  diat  tiiofe  tumults  were 
the  firft  oocaiion  of  railing  annies,  and  by  coniequence 

that 
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that  he  himfelf  railed  them  firft,  againft  thofe  fuppofed 
tumults.  But  who  occalioned  thole  tumults,  or  who 
made  them  fo,  being  at  firft  nothing  more  than  the  un- 
armed and  peaceable  concourle  of  people,  hath  been  dif- 
cuffed  already.  And  that  thofe  pretended  tumults  were 
chaftifed  by  their  own  army  for  new  tumults,  is  not 
proved  by  a  game  at  tic-tac  with  words ;  "  tumults  and 
armies,  armies  and  tumults,"  but  leems  more  like  the 
method  of  a  juftice  irrational  than  divine. 

If  the  city  were  chaftened  by  the  army  for  new  tumults, 
the  reafon  is  by  himfelf  fet  do>\'n  evident  and  immediate, 
*'  their  new  tumults."  M'ith  what  lenle  can  it  be  re- 
ferred tlien  to  anotlicr  far-fetched  and  imaginary  caufe, 
that  happened  lb  many  years  before,  and  in  his  liippofi- 
tion  only  as  a  caule  ?  Manlius  defended  the  Capitol  and 
the  Romans  from  their  enemies  the  Gauls  :  ]Manlius  for 
fedition  afterward  was  by  the  Romans  thro\\'n  headlong 
from  the  Capitol ;  therefore  Manlius  was  punilhcd  by 
divine  juftice  for  defending  the  Cai)itol,  becaule  in  that 
place  puniftied  for  fedition,  and  by  thofe  whom  he  de- 
fended. This  is  his  logic  upon  divine  juftice ;  and  was 
the  fame  before  upon  the  deatli  of  Sir  John  Hodiam.  And 
here  again,  "  fuch  as  were  content  to  fee  him  driven 
away  by  unfupprefled  tumults,  arc  now  forced  to  fly  to 
an  army."  \\  as  tliis  a  judgment  ?  Was  it  not  a  mercy 
rather,  that  they  had  a  noble  and  victorious  army  fo  near 
at  hand  to  fly  to  ? 

From  God's  juftice  he  comes  down  to  man  s  juftice, 
Thofe  few  of  both  houfes,  who  at  firft  withdrew  with 
him  for  tlie  vain  pretence  of  tumults,  were  countecl 
deferters ;  therefore  tliole  many  muft  be  alio  delerters, 
who  witlidrew  afterwards  from  real  tumults :  as  if  it 
were  the  place,  that  made  a  parliament,  and  not  die  end 
and  caufe.  liccaufe  it  is  denied  that  thofe  were  tumults, 
from  which  the  king  made  Ihow  of  being  driven,  is  it 
therefore  of  neceffity  implied,  that  there  could  be  never 
any  tumults  for  die  future  ?  If  fome  men  fly  in  craft,  may 
not  other  men  have  caufe  to  fly  in  eameft  ?  But  man 
the  difference  between  their  flight  and  his ;  they  foon  re* 
turned  in  fafety  to  their  places,  ho  not  till  after  many 
years^  and  th^n  a  captive  to  receive  his  puniftiment    So 

that 
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that  tlieir  flying,  whether  the  caufe  be  confidered,  or 
the  event,  or  both,  neither  jultified  him,  nor  condemned 
themfelves. 

But  he  will  needs  have  vengeance  to  purfue  and  over- 
take them ;  though  to  bring  it  in,  it  coft  him  an  incon- 
venient and  obnoxious  comparilbn,  "  As  the  mice  and 
rats  overtook  a  German  bifliop."  I  would  our  mice  and 
rats  had  been  as  orthodoxal  here,  and  had  fo  purfued  all 
his  biihops  out  of  England ;  then  vermin  had  rid  away  . 
vermin,  which  now  hath  loll  the  lives  of  too  many  thou- 
fand  honeft  men  to  do. 

"  He  cannot  but  obferve  this  divine  jufticc,  yet  with 
forrow  and  pity."  But  Ibrrow  and  pity  in  a  weak  and 
overmaltered  enemy  is  looked  upon  no  otherAviie  than  as 
the  afhes  of  his  revenge  bumt  out  upon  himfelf :  or  as 
the  damp  of  a  cooled  fury,  when  we  lay,  it  gives.  But 
in  this  manner  to  fit  fpelling  and  obferving  divine  juftice 
upon  every  accident  and  flight  difturbance,  that  may 
liappen  humanly  to  the  aflkii's  of  men,  is  but  another 
fragment  of  his  broken  revenge ;  and  yet  the  flirewdefi: 
nnd  tlie  cunningeft  obloqu}',  that  can  be  tlirown  upon 
tlieir  aftions.  Vox  if  lie  can  pcriiiadc  men,  that  the 
parliament  and  their  caufe  is  purfued  w  ith  divine  ven- 
geance, he  hath  attained  his  end,  to  make  all  men  for- 
lake  diem,  and  think  the  woift  that  can  be  thought  of 
tliem. 

Nor  is  he  only  content  to  fuhom  divine  Juftice  in  his 
cenfure  of  what  is  pair,  but  he  aflumes  the  perfon  of 
Chrilt  himfelf,  to  prognofticate  over  us  what  lie  wiflies 
would  come.  So  little  is  any  thing  or  perfon  facred 
from  him,  no  not  in  Heaven,  which  he  will  not  ufe,  and 
put  on,  if  it  may  lerve  him  plaufibly  to  wreak  his  fpleen, 
or  eafc  his  mind  upon  the  parliament.  Although,  if 
ever  fatal  blindncls  did  both  attend  and  puniih  wilfuhicfs, 
if  ever  any  enjoyed  not  coniforLs  for  neglecting  counlcl 
belonging  to  their  peace,  it  was  in  none  more  conlpicu- 
oufly  brought  to  pals  than  in  himfelf:  and  his  predictions 
againft  the  parliament  and  their  adlierents  have  for  the 
moil  part  been  veritied  upon  his  own  head,  and  upon  his 
diief  counlellors. 

Il«  concludes  with  high  praifes  of  the  army.     But 
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praifes  in  an  enemy  are  fuperfluous,  or  fmell  of  craft ; 
and  the  army  (hall  not  need  his  praifes,  nor  the  parlia« 
ment  fare  worfe  for  his  accufuig  pmyers  tliat  follow. 
Wherein,  as  his  charity  can  be  no  way  cotnparable  to 
that  of  Chrift,  lb  neither  can  his  afliirance,  that  th^ 
whom  he  feems  to  pmy  for,  in  doing  what  they  did  againft 
him,  "  knew  not  what  tliey  did."  It  was  but  arrogance 
therefore,  and  not  charity,  to  lay  fuch  ignorance  to  other? 
in  the  fight  of  God,  till  he  himleif  had  been  infallible,  like 
him  whofe  peculiar  words  he  overwecningly  afliunes. 


XXVII.  Entitled,  to  the  Trince  of  Wales. 

WHAT  the  king  wrote  to  his  fon,  as  a  fatlier,  con- 
cerns not  lis ;  what  he  wrote  to  him  as  a  king  of  England, 
concerns  not  him  ;  God  and  the  parliament  having  now 
othen*ile  difpofed  of  England.  But  becaufe  I  fee  it  done 
with  fome  artifice  and  labour,  to  poflcfs  the  people,  thai 
they  might  amend  their  prefent  condition,  by  his,  or  by 
his  fon's  reftorement  I  ihall  (how  point  by  point,  that 
although  the  king  had  been  reinftalled  to  his  defire,  or 
diat  his  fon  admitted  fliould  obfer\'e  exaftly  all  his  fa- 
ther's precepts,  yet  that  this  would  be  fo  far  from  con- 
ducing to  our  happinefs,  either  as  a  remedy  to  tlie  pre- 
fent diftcmpers,  or  a  prevention  of  the  Uke  to  corner 
that  it  would  inevitably  throw  us  back  again  into  all  our 
paft  and  fulfilled  mi  lories ;  would  force  us  to  fight  over 
again  all  our  tedious  wars,  and  put  us  to  another  fatal" 
ftruggling  for  literty  and  life,  more  dubious  than  the 
former.  In  which,  as  ourfuccefe  hath  been  no  oAer 
than  our  caufe ;  fo  it  will  be  evident  to  all  pofterity,  that 
his  misfortunes  were  the  mere  confequence  of  Ws  per- 
verfe  judgment. 

Firit,  he  argues  from  the  experience  of  tliofe  troubles^ 
which  both  he  and  his  fon  have  had,  to  the  improvement 
of  their  piety  and  patience ;  and  by  the  way  bears  witne& 
in  his  own  words,  that  tlie  corrupt  education  of  his  youdv 
which  was  but  glanced  at  only  in  fome  former  paflages^ 
of  this  anfwer,  was  a  thing  neitlier  of  mean  confideration^ 
nor  untruly  charged  upon  him  or  his  fpQ :  himiolf  con- 
11  feffing 
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fefiing  here,  that  "  court-delights  are  prone  either  to 
root  up  all  true  virtue  and  honour,  or  to  be  contented 
only  with  fome  leaves  and  withering  formalities  of  them, 
widiout  any  real  fruits  tending  to  die  [mblic  good/* 
Which  prelents  him  Itill  in  his  own  words  another  Reho- 
boam,  foftened  by  a  far  worie  court  than  Solomons, 
and  lb  comiptcd  by  flatteries,  which  he  aflirms  to  be 
unlepaiBble,  to  the  overturning  of  all  peace,  and  die  I06 
of  liis  own  honour  and  kingdoms.  That  he  came  there- 
fore thus  bred  up  and  nurtured  to  the  tlirone  far  m  orie 
dian  Rehoboam,  luilels  he  l)e  of  thofe  who  equalized  his 
father  to  king  Solomon,  we  have  herc  his  own  confeflioQ. 
And  how  voluptuoully,  how  idly  reigning  in  tiie  hands  of 
other  men,  he  cidier  tyrannized  or  trifled  away  thofe 
feventeen  years  of  |)eace,  witliout  care  or  diouglit,  as  if  . 
to  be  a  king  had  been  nothing  eUe  in  his  apprehenfion, 
but  to  eat  and  drink,  and  have  his  will,  and  take  his 
pleafure ;  diough  there  be  who  can  relate  his  domeltic 
life  to  die  exa6tneis  of  a  diary,  there  fliall  be  here  no 
mention  made.  ITiis  yet  we  might  have  then  forefeen, 
that  he  who  fpent  his  leifure  fo  remilsly  and  io  corrupdy 
to  his  own  plealing,  would  one  day  or  other  be  worie 
bufied  and  employed  to  our  Ibrrovv.  And  diat  he  afted 
in  good  eanieft  what  Rehoboain  did  but  threaten,  to 
make  his  little  finger  heavier  dian  his  father  s  loins,  and 
to  whip  us  up  widi  his  two-twifted  fcorpions,  bodi  tem« 
poral  and  fpiritual  tyranny,  all  his  kingdoms  have  felt. 
Wliat  good  ufe  he  made  afterwai'ds  of  his  adverlity,  both 
his  impenitence  and  obftinacy  to  the  end  (for  he  was  no 
Alanailch)  and  the  fequel  of  diefe  his  meditated  refolu- 
lions,  abundantly  exprcls ;  retaining,  commending,  teach- 
ing, to  his  fon  all  diofe  putrid  and  pernicious  documents 
both  of  itate  and  of  religion,  inftilkd  by  wicked  doflors^ 
and  received  by  him  as  in  a  vefl^el  nodiing  better  lealbned, 
wliich  were  die  firlt  occafion  bodi  of  his  own  and  all  our 
miferies.  And  if  he,  in  the  beft  maturity  of  liis  years  and 
underltanding,  made  no  better  ufe  to  himfelf  or  others  of 
bis  ib  long  and  manifold  aflli6iions,  either  looking  up  to 
God,  or  looking  down  upon  the  rcalbn  of  his  own  aflairs ; 
there  can  be  no  probability,  that  his  fon,  bred  up,  not 
m  the  fi)ft  effeminacies  of  a  court  only,   but  in  die 

rugged 
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rugged  and  more  boiftcrous  licence  of  undifcipliiliedl 
camps  and  garrifons,  for  years  unable  to  refleft  with 
judgment  upon  his  own  condition,  and  thus  ill  in(tru3ed 
by  his  father,  ihould  give  his  mind  to  walk  by  any  other 
rules  than  tliefe,  bequeathed  liim  as  on  his  father  s  death- 
bed, and  as  the  choiceft  of  all  that  experience,  which  his 
moft  ferious  oblcrvation  and  retirement  in  good  or  evil 
days  had  taught  him.  David  indeed,  by  fuffering  with- 
out juft  caufe,  learned  that  mecknels  and  that  wildom  by 
adverfity,  which  made  him  much  the  fitter  man  to 
reign.  But  they  who  fuffer  as  opprcffors,  tyrants,  vio- 
lators of  law,  and  pcrfecutoi^s  of  refomiation,  Mithout 
appearance  of  repenting ;  if  they  once  get  hold  again  of 
tliat  dignity  and  power,  which  tliey  had  loll,  are  but 
whetted  and  enraged  by  what  they  fuffered,  againft 
thofe  whom  tiiey  look  ui)on  as  them  that  cauled  tlieir 
fufferings. 

How  he  hath  been  "  fubjeft  to  the  fceptre  of  Gods 
word  and  fpirit,"  though  acknowledged  to  be  the  beft 
government;  and  what  his  dilpenfation  of  civil  power 
hath  been,  witli  what  juftice,  and  what  honour  to  the 
public  peace;  it  is  but  looking  back  upon  the  whole 
catalogue  of  his  deeds,  and  tliat  will  be  fufticient  to  re- 
member us.  "  The  cup  of  God's  phjiic,"  as  he  calls  it, 
what  alteration  it  wrought  in  liim  to  a  finn  healthfuloefe 
from  any  luifeit,  or  excels  whereof  the  people  generally 
tliought  him  fick,  if  any  man  would  go  about  to  prove, 
we  have  his  own  teftimony  following  here,  tliat  it  wrou^ 
none  at  all. 

Firft,  he  hath  the  fame  fixed  opinion  and  eflecm  of 
his  old  Ephclian  goddefs,  called  the  Church  of  England, 
as  he  had  ever ;  and  charges  ftriftly  his  fon  after  him  to 
perfeverc  in  that  antipapal  fchifm  (for  it  is  not  much 
better)  as  that  which  will  be  necelfaiy  both  for  his  foul's 
and  the  kingdom's  peace.  But  if  this  can  be  any  ftwiH 
dation  of  the  kingdom's  peace,  which  was  the  firft  caufe 
of  our  diftraCtions,  let  common  fenfe  be  judge.  It  is  a 
rule  and  principle  worthy  to  be  known  by  chriitiansy 
tliat  no  fcripture,  no  nor  fo  much  as  any  ancient  creed, 
binds  our  taith,  or  our  obedience  to  any  Church  what- 

ibever^  denominated  by  a  particular  natna ;  far  1^  if 

it 
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be  difiinguifhed  by  a  fevcra]  goveniment  from  that  which 
indeed  catholic.  No  man  was  ever  bid  be  lubje6t  to 
le  church  of  Corintli,  Rome,  or  Afia,  but  to  the  church 
idiout  addition,  as  it  held  fkithfiil  to  the  rules  of  fcrip- 
u^,  and  tlie  government  eftablifhed  in  all  places  by  die 
poltles ;  which  at  firft  was  univerfally  die  fame  in  all 
[lurches  and  congregations ;  not  difiering  or  diftinguifhcd 
y  die  diveriity  of  countries,  territories  or  civil  l)ound9. 
'hat  church,  tliat  from  the  name  of  a  diftin6l  place 
ikes  authority  to  fet  up  a  diitinct  faith  or  government,  is 
fchifm  and  fadtion,  not  a  church.  It  werc  an  injury  to 
^ndemn  the  {mpift  of  ablurdity  and  contradiction,  for 
dhering  to  his  cadiolic  romilh  religion,  if  we,  for  the 
leaihre  of  a  king  and  his  i)olitic  confiderations,  ihall 
dlierc  to  a  catholic  englitlu 

But  fuppoic  the  church  of  England  were  as*  it  ought 
)  be,  how  is  it  to  us  the  fafer  by  l>cing  lo  named 
nd  eftablilhcd,  whenas  that  very  name  and  eftablifliment, 
y  his  contriving,  or  approbation,  fervcd  for  nothing 
lie  but  to  delude  us  and  aniule  us,  while  die  church  of 
Ingland  inicnfibly  was  almoft  changed  and  tranllated 
ito  the  church  of  Rome.  Which  as  eveiy  man  knows 
I  general  to  be  true,  lb  die  paiticular  treaties  and  tranl- 
Stions  tending  to  diat  conclufion  are  at  large  diicovered 
I  a  book  entitled  die  '*  Englifh  Pope."  But  when  die 
Mplc,  dilceniing  thefe  abules,  began  to  call  for  refonna- 
on,  in  order  to  which  the  parliament  demanded  of  the 
ng  to  uneftabUih  that  prelatical  government,  which 
itnout  fcripture  had  ulurped  over  us ;  Itraight  as  Pha- 
Loh  accufcd  of  idleneis  die  Ifraelites  that  Ibught  leave  to 
>  and  lacrifice  to  God,  he  lays  ikCHon  to  their  charge. 
ikI  tliat  we  may  not  \\o\^e  to  have  ever  any  thing  re- 
plied in  the  church  eidicr  by  him  or  his  fon,  he  fore- 
ams  liim,  "  that  the  devil  of  rebellion  doth  moft  com- 
monly turn  liunlelf  into  an  angel  of  reformation  f '  and 
ys  enough  to  make  him  hate  it,  as  the  worlt  of  evils, 
[id  the  bane  of  his  crown  :  nay  he  counfels  him  to  "  let 
Dtliiiig  leem  little  or  defpicable  to  liim,  lb  as  not  fpeedily 
nd  ctfeftually  to  fupprels  errours  and  fchifins."  Where- 
V  we  may  perceive  plainly,  that  our  confciences  were 
ufiincxl  to  the  lame  fervitude  and  perfecution,  if  not 
Vol.  III.  G  worii 
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vorfe  tliah  beforc,  whetlicr  under  liim,  or  if  it  IhOuld  ft 
hap|)en,  under  his  Ion ;  who  count  all  proteftant  cburchet 
erroneous  and  Ichiimatical,  which  are  not  ep^copaL 
His  next  precej)t  is  concerning  our  civil  liberties  ;  wliidi 
by  his  lole  voice  and  predominant  will  muft  be  drcum- 
Icrited,  and  not  pennitted  to  extend  a  hand's  breadth 
fmtJ^ier  tlian  his  interpretation  of  die  laws  already  fettled. 
And  although  all  human  laws  are  but  the  ot!spring  of  that 
frailty,  that  fallibility  and  imi>erfcftion,  which  was  in 
their  authoi's,  whereby  many  laws  in  the  change  of 
ignorant  and  oblcure  ages,  may  be  found  both  fcan- 
dalous,  and  full  of  grievance  to  their  polterity  tlmt  made 
them,  and  no  law  is  further  good  tlian  mutable  upon 
juft  occafion ;  yet  if  the  removing  of  an  old  law,  or  the 
making  of  a  new  would  iave  the  kingdom,  we  (hall  not 
have  it,  unlefs  his  arbitiarv  voice  will  lb  iar  flacken  the 
ftiff  curb  of  his  prerogative,  as  to  grant  it  us ;  who  are 
as  freebom  to  make  our  own  laws,  as  our  fathers  were, 
who  made  lliefe  we  have.  Where  are  then  the  englifli 
liberties,  m  hich  we  boaft  to  have  been  letl  us  by  our 
progeniioi's  ?  To  that  he  anfwers,  that  "  our  liberties 
coniilt  in  the  enjoyment  of  tlie  fmits  of  our  induftry,  and 
tlie  benefit  of  thofe  laws,  to  which  we  ouiielvcs  have 
confented."  Firft,  for  tlie  enjoyment  of  thofe  fruits, 
which  our  indufti-y  and  lat)oui*s  have  made  onr  own 
uix)n  our  own,  what  privilege  is  tliat  above  what  the 
Turks,  Jevvs,  and  Moors  enjoy  under  the  turUh 
monarchy  r  lor  without  that  kind  of  juftice,  which  is 
alio  in  Algiers,  among  thieves  and  pirates  between  them- 
felves,  no  kind  of  government,  no  fociety,  juft  or  unji^, 
could  ftand ;  no  combination  or  confpiracy  could  ftick 
toj[et!ier.  Which  he  alio  acknowledgers  in  thele  worfc: 
*'  that  if  the  cro\v7i  upon  his  head  be  fo  heavy  as  to 
oppixj's  the  whole  body,  the  weaknels  of  inftTiour  mem- 
bci-s  cannot  return  any  thing  of  ftrcngth,  hopour,  or 
fafety  to  the  head  ;  but  that  a  nece*flhry  dcbilihition  mufi 
follow."  So  tliat  this  liberty  of  tlie  liibjcci  concerns  him- 
lelf  and  the  llibfiftencc  of  his  own  regal  power  in  the  fiHl 
placCj  and  before  the  confideration  of  any  right  Iwlong- 
ing  to  the  liibjeft.  We  expeft  therefore  ibmething  more, 
tliat  muft  diftinguiOi  free  government  from  llavifh.    But 
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Eui  of  that,  this  king,  tiK)u<^  ever  talking  and  pro- 
)g  as  fmooth  as  now,  fuffered  it  in  his  own  hearing  to 
)reached  and  pleailcd  without  control  or  check,  by 
I  whom  he  nioli  favoured  and  upheld,  tliat  die  fub- 
had  no  propeity  of  his  own  goods,  but  tliat  all  was 
king's  right 

ext,  for  the  "  benefit  of  thofc  laws,  to  wliich  wc 
lives  have  conleiited,''  we  never  had  it  under  him ; 
(Ot  to  f()eak  of  laws  ill  executed,  when  the  parlia- 
t,  and  in  them  the  people,  have  conientcd  to  divers 
,  and,  according  to  ,our  ancient  rights,  demanded 
I,  he  took  upon  him  to  have  a  negative  will,  as  the 
cendent  and  ultimate  law  above  all  our  laws ;  and 
le  us  forcibly  by  laws,  to  wliich  we  ourfclves  did  not 
n)t,  but  com})lained  of  Thus  tlieie  two  heads, 
•ein  the  utmoit  of  his  allowance  here  will  give  our 
tics  leave  to  confiit,  tlic  one  of  them  fhall  be  fb  far 

made  good  to  us,  as  may  fupport  his  o\^ii  intereft 
croniii  from  ruin  or  debilitation ;  and  ib  far  turkifh 
Is  enjoy  as  much  libeity  under  Mahomet  and  tlie 
id  Signior :  the  other  we  neither  yet  have  enjoyed 
r  him,  nor  were  ever  like  to  do  under  tlie  tyianny  of 
^tive  voice,  which  he  claims  uboi-e  the  unanimous 
Mit  and  power  of  a  whole  nation,  virtually  in  the 
ament. 

I  which  negative  voice  to  have  been  caft  by  the  doom 
dJTy  and  put  to  death  by  thofe  who  vanquifhed  him 
eir  own  defence,  he  reckons  to  himfelf  more  than  a 
tive  mart\Tdom.  But  martyrs  bear  Sritnels  to  the 
I,  not  to  themlclves.  If  I  bear  witnefs  of  myfelf, 
Chriit,  my  witnels  is  not  true.  He  who  %vrites 
slf  martyr  by  his  own  infcription,  is  like  an  ill  painter, 

by  writing  on  the  fhapelefs  pi6hire  which  he  hath 
1),  is  fain  to  tell  paflengers  what  fhape  it  is :  which 
no  man  could  imagine :  no  more  than  how  a  martyr- 
can  belong  to  him,  who  therefore  dies  for  his  re- 
1,  becaufe  it  is  eltabliihed.  Certainly  if  Agrippa 
turned  chriftian,  as  he  was  once  turning,  and  had  put 
eath  Icribes  and  pharifees  for  obferving  the  law  of 
:*8,  and  refufing  chriftianity,  they  had  died  a  truer 
yrdom*    For  thole  laws  were  eibbliihed  by  God 
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and  Mofes,  thefe  by  no  warrantable  authors  of  reli^<Ri| 
whofe  laws  in  all  other  bed  relormcd  churches  are  re- 
jcfted.  And  if  to  die  for  an  cftabliQnnent  of  religion  be 
niiu-t yrdom, '  then  romifli  priclb  executed  for  that,  which 
had  lb  many  hundred  years  been  cltabliftied  in  this  land, 
are  no  worlc  martyrs  than  he.  Laftly,  if  to  die  for  the 
teftimony  of  his  own  confcience,  be  enou^h  to  make 
him  a  martyr,  what  heretic  dying  for  direct  blafphemy^ 
as  fome  have  done  conltantly,  may  not  boaft  a  martyr- 
dom? As  for  the  conftitution  or  repeal  of  civil  laws,  that 
power  Ijing  only  in  tlie  parliament,  which  he  by  tlie 
very  law  of  his  coronation  was  to  grant  them,  not  to 
debar  them,  not  to  prelcrve  a  leflcr  law  witli  the  can- 
tempt  and  violation  of  a  greater ;  it  will  conclude  him 
not  lb  much  as  in  a  civil  and  metaphorical  feiiie  to  have 
died  a  martyr  of  our  laws,  but  a  plain  tninfgreffor  of 
them.  And  fliould  the  pariianicnt  endued  with  legiflative 
power,  make  our  laws,  and  be  after  to  dii'putc  them 
piece-meal  with  the  realbn,  conicii  iice,  humour,  paffioi), 
fancy,  folly,  obftinacy,  or  (-tlier  ends  of  one  man,  whole 
fole  word  and  will  (hall  baflle  and  unn-akc  what  all  the 
wnfdom  of  a  parliament  hath  been  delilv:rately  Iramiiig ; 
what  a  ridiculous  and  contcmj-tible  tiling  a  jmrliament 
w^ould  foon  be,  and  what  a  bale  unwoilliv  nation  we, 
who  boaft  our  freedom,  and  iend  them  with  tlie  manifeft 
peril  of  tlieir  lives  to  preler\  e  it,  they  who  arc  not  marked 
by  deftiny  for  (laves  may  apprehend!  In  this  fcr\ile con- 
dition to  have  kept  us  fiiil  under  hatches,  he  both  re- 
folves  here  to  the  laft,  and  lb  inftrucis  his  ion. 

As  to  tliofe  offered  condeicenilous  of  a  "  charitable  con- 
nivance, or  toleration,"  if  we  ccnilider  what  went  bcibre^ 
and  what  follows,  they  moulder  into  nothing.  For,  what 
with  not  fuffering  ever  fo  little  to  fecm  a  delpicable  Ichilin, 
without  effeflual  fupi)reHion,  as  he  warned  him  beforci 
and  what  with  no  op|)ollti()n  of  law,  «iovcrnment,  oreftt- 
blilhed  religion  to  be  jxTmitted,  which  is  his  foUowii^ 
})rovilb,  and  wholly  witliin  his  own  conltruction ;  what 
a  milerable  and  fuiiKctid  toleration,  under  fpies  and 
haunting  promooters  we  Ihould  enjoy,  is  aj)parent  Be- 
fides  that  it  is  fo  far  beneath  the  honour  of  a  parliament 
and  free  nation,  to.  beg  and  fupplicate  tlic  godlhip  of  one 
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frail  man,  for  tlic  bare  aiid  llmple  toleration  of  what 
they  all  confent  to  be  both  j lift,  pious,  and  heft  pleafing 
to  God,  while  that  which  is  erroneous,  uujuft,  aiul  mil- 
diievous  in  the  church  or  ftate,  fliall  by  liim  alone  airamft 
them  all  be  kept  up  and  eftabliihed,  and  they  cenluroJ  the 
while  for  a  covctuous,  ambitious,  and  lacrilcgious  faftion. 

Another  bait  to  allure  the  people  is  the  charge  he  lays 
ii]>on  his  fon  to  be  tender  of  tiiem.  Which  if  we  fliould 
btjlieve  in  pait,  l)caiulc  they  arc  his  herd,  his  cattle, 
the  ft<K'k  upon  liis  ground,  as  he  accounts  them,  whom 
to  wafte  and  deftroy  would  undo  himlelf,  yet  the  induce- 
ment, which  he  biings  to  move  him,  renders  the  motion 
itlelf  Ibmednng  fufpicious.  For  if  princes  need  no  pal- 
liations, as  he  tells  his  fon,  wherefore  is  it  that  he  himfelf 
liatli  lb  often  ufed  them  ?  Princes,  of  all  other  men, 
have  not  moi*c  change  of  raiment  in  their  wardrobes, 
than  variety  of  ihifts  and  palliations  in  their  folenm 
actings  and  pretences  to  tlie  people. 

To  ti-y  next  if  he  can  cnlhare  tlie  jMime  men  of  tliofe 
who  have  oppofed  him,  whom,  more  tmly  than  his 
meaning  was,  he  calls  the  "  pati'ons  and  vindicators  of 
the  |K'()j)le,"  he  \jjv*..s  out  iudcniiilty,  and  oflei's  a6ls  of 
oblivion.  I;nt  tiicy  who  with  a  good  confcience  and  up- 
right heart  iii  I  \  s:\x  civil  duties  in  thefififlit  of  God,  and  in 
their  leveral  pl.ccs,  to  rcllil  tyranny  and  the  violence  of 
fupcrltition  ban'.'/.ul  Ik.Ui  aixaipft  them,  ho  may  h'^  (iire 
will  never  ieek  10  l)e  forgiven  that,  wliich  may  l>e  juftly 
attributed  to  their  immortal  ])railii ;  nor  will  aflbnt  ever 
to  tlie  guilty  blotting  out  of  thole  actions  l;efore  men,  by 
wliich  their  faitli  alilircs  them  they  chiefly  ftauil  app?x)ved, 
and  are  had  in  n  ini mbiance  before  the  tlirone  of  God. 

He  exhorts  his  ibn  *•  not  to  ftudy  reven^^e."  But  how 
far  he,  or  at  lealt  they  about  him  intend  to  follow  that 
exhortation,  was  lien  lately  at  the  Hague,  and  nowlate- 
lleft  at  Madrid ;  where  to  execute  in  the  baleft  manner, 
though  but  the  fmallcft  part  of  that  lavage  and  barbarous 
revenge,  which  tliey  do  notliing  elfe  but  ftudy  and  con- 
template, tliey  cared  not  to  let  the  world  know  them  for 
pn)feflc(i  traitors  and  alfaHinators  of  all  law  botli  divine 
and  human,  even  of  that  laft  and  moft  extenfive  law  kept 
inviuiable  to  public  peribns  among  ail  fair  enemies  in 
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the  midft  of  uttcmiolt  defiance  and  hoftili^.  Hor 
implacable  therefore  they  would  be,  alter  any  terms  erf 
cloliire  or  admittance  for  the  future,  or  any  like  oppor- 
tunity <*ivcn  tliem  hereafter,  it  will  be  wiWom  and  our 
lafclv  to  l)clicve  ratlier,  and  prevent,  than  to  make  trial. 
And  it  will  concern  tlie  multitude,  tliough  courted  here, 
to  tiikc  heed  how  they  feek  to  hide  or  colour  their  o^^n 
ficklenefs  and  inftability  with  a  bad  repentance  of  tlieir  Mtslt 
doing,  and  their  fidelity  to  the  better  caufc ;  to  which  at  firit 
fo  cheerfully  and  confcientioufly  they  joined  themfelves. 

He Tctuins  again  to  extol  the  church  of  England,  ai>d 
again  rcf|uircs  his  fon  by  the  jomt  authority  of  "  a  &ther 
and  a  king,  not  to  let  his  heart  receive  tlic  leaft  check  or 
difaffeftion  iigainft  it''  And  not  without  caufe,  for  by 
that  means  "  having  fole  influence  uyK)n  the  clergy,  and 
tliey  upon  tlie  people,  after  lonjr  Icarch  and  many  dif- 
putes,"  he  could  not  {)oflil)ly  fuicl  a  more  compendious 
and  ix)litic  way  to  uphold  and  Irttle  tyranny,  than  1^ 
iubduing  firlt  the  conlciences  of  vulgar  men,  witli  the  in- 
fenfible  poifon  of  their  flavifti  doctrine  :  for  tlicn  tlie  body 
and  befotted  mind  ^a  ithout  much  reluctancy  was  likelieft 
to  admit  tlie  yoke. 

He  commends  alio  "  parliaments  held  with  freedom 
and  with  honour/'  But  I  would  alk  how  tliat  can  be,  while 
he  only  muft  be  tlie  fole  free  peribn  in  that  number  ;  and 
would  have  the  power  with  his  unaccountable  dienial, 
to  diftionour  tlicm  by  rejecting  all  their  counlels,  to  con- 
fine their  lawgiving  power,  which  is  tlic  foundation  of  our 
freedom,  and  to  change  at  his  plealiirc  the  vciy  name  of 
a  parliament  into  the  name  of  a  iiiction. 

The  conclufion  therefore  muft  needs  l)e  quite  contrary 
to  what  he  concludes ;  that  nothing  can  lie  more  unhappy, 
more  diflionourable,  more  unlafe  for  all,  than  when  a 
wife,  giave,  and  honoumblc  parliament  fliall  have  la- 
boured, debated,  argued,  confulted,  and,  as  he  him- 
felffpeaks,  "  contributed"  for  the  public  good  all  their 
counlels  in  common,  to  be  tlien  fniftmled,  difappointed, 
denied  and  repulfed  by  the  lingle  whil}*  of  a  negative,  from 
the  moutli  of  one  wilful  man ;  nay,  to  be  blafted,  to  be 
ftruck  as  mute  and  motionlels  as  a  parliament  of  tapeftry 
in  the  hangings ;  or  ellc  after  all  their  pains  and  travel 
5  to 
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0  be  diilblved,  and  cait  away  like  i)  many  noughts  in 
ritiunctic,  unleis  it  be  to  turn  tlic  (>  of  their  infignificance 
ito  a  lamentation  vn\h  the  people,  who  had  ib  vainly 
ml  tlicm.  For  tliis  is  not  to  "  enact  all  things  by  pub- 
iC  content,''  as  he  would  liave  us  be  peiiuadod,  this  is  to 
na6t  nothing  but  by  the.  private  conient  and  leave  of  one 
ot  negative  tyrant ;  tliis  is  hiiirhief  without  remedy,  a 
ifling  and  obltrufting  evil  that  hath  no  vent  no  outlet^ 

0  palVage  through  :  grant  him  this,  and  the  parliament 
atli  no  more  freedom  than  if  it  fate  in  his  n(X)fe, 
liich  when  he  ploatts  to  dniw  together  with  one  tw  itch 
f  his  negative,  Ihall  throttle  a  whole  nation,  to  the  wilh 
f  Caligula,  in  one  neck.  This  witli  tlie  power  of  the 
lilitia  in  his  own  hands  over  our  bodies  and  eftatos,  and 
le  prelates  to  enthral  our  confcionces  either  by  fraud  or 
irce,  is  tlie  fum  of  tliut  happinels  and  liberty  we  were 

1  look  for,  whether  in  his  own  reftitution,  or  in  tiiefe 
rccepts  given  to  his  Ion.  Which  unavoidably  would 
ave  let  us  in  the  fame  ftatc  of  niiler\^  wherein  we  were 
afore;  and  have  either  compelled  us  to  liibmit  like 
jndllaves,  or  put  us  back  to  a  lecond  wandering  over 
lat  hoiTid  wildcnicls  of  diltraflion  and  civil  flaughtcr, 
lii<:]i,  not  without  tlie  ftrong  and  miraculous  hapd  of 
rod  allirting  us,  we  have  meafurcd  out,  and  iurvived. 
lid  who  knows,  if  we  make  lb  ilight  of  this  incompa* 
ible  deliverance,  which  God  hath  beftowed  upon  us,  but 
lat  we  Ihall,  like  thole  foolilh  Ili*aelites,  who  depofed 
rod  and  Samuel  to  let  up  a  king,  "  cry  out"  one  day, 

becaufe  of  our  king,"  which  we  have  been  mad  upon ; 
id  tlien  God,  as  he  foretold  them,  will  no  more  deliver 

Tliere  remains  now  but  little  more  of  his  difcourfc, 
hereof  to  take  a  fliort  view  will  not  be  amils.  His 
ords  make  lemblance  as  if  he  were  magnanimoufly  ex- 
Tiling  himielf,  and  lb  teaching  his  Ion,  ^'  to  want  as 
ell  as  to  wear  a  crown;  and  would  feem  to  account  it 
not  worth  taking  up  or  enjoying,  upon  Ion  lid,  diOio* 
3urabk\  and  irreligious  terms ;"  and  yet  to  his  very  laft 
id  nothing  more  induftriouily,  than  ftrive  to  take  up 
id  enjoy  again  his  le(|ueltered  crown,  upon  the  moft 
rdidy  difloyal,  dillionourablo,  and  irreligious  terms,  not 
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of  making  peace  only,  but  of  joining  and  incorporating 
with  the  murderous  Iriih,  formerly  by  himfelf  declared 
againft,  for  "  wicked  and  detcftable  rebels,  odious  to  God 
and  all  good  men."  And  who  but  thofe  rebels  now  are  the 
chief  fti'cngth  and  confidence  of  his  fon  ?  While  the  pref- 
bytcr  Scot  that  woos  and  folicits  him,  is  neglefted  and  put 
off,  as  if  no  terms  were  to  him  fordid,  iiTeligious  and 
dilhonourable,  but  the  fcottifli  and  prelbyterian,  never  to 
be  complied  witli,  till  the  fear  of  inftant  perifliing  ftar\e 
him  out  at  length  to  fome  uiifound  and  hypocritical 
agicement 

He  bids  his  fon  "  keep  to  the  true  principles  of  piety, 
virtue,  and  honour,  and  he  fliall  never  want  a  kingdom." 
And  1  Iky,  people  of  England !  keep  ye  to  thofe  principles, 
and  ye  lliall  never  want  a  king.  Nay,  after  fiich  a  fiair 
deliverance  as  this,  with  fo  much  fortitude  and  valour 
fliown  againft  a  tyrant,  that  people  that  fhould  feek  a 
king,  claiming  what  tliis  man  claims,  would  Ihow  them- 
felves  to  be  by  nature  flaves,  and  arrant  beafts ;  not  fit 
for  that  liberty,  which  tliey  cried  out  and  bellowed  for, 
but  fitter  to  be  led  back  again  into  their  old  lervitude, 
like  a  fort  of  clamouring  and  fighting  brutes,  broke  loofe 
from  .their  copy-holds,  that  know  not  how  to  ufe  or  pof- 
fefs  the  liberty  which  tliey  fought  for ;  but  with  tlie  fair 
words  and  promilbs  of  an  old  exafpcrated  foe,  are  ready 
to  be  ftroked  and  tamed  again,  into  the  vi  onted  and  well- 
pleating  ftate  of  tlieir  tiiie  nonnan  villanagc,  to  tlicm  beft 
agreeable. 

Tlie  lalt  fentence,  whereon  he  feems  to  venture  tlie 
whole  weight  of  all  his  former  realbns  and  argumenta- 
tions, "  That  religion  to  tlieir  God,  and  loyalty  to  their 
king,  cannot  be  parted,  widiout  the  fin  and  infelicity  of 
a  i)tJoplc,"  is  conti'ary  to  the  plain  teaching  of  Chrift,  that 
"  No  man  can  ferve  two  mafters ;  but,  if  he  hold  to 
the  one,  he  muft  re jeft  and  forikke  the  other."  If  God, 
tlien,  and  eaithly  kings  be  for  the  moft  part  not  feveral 
only,  but  oppofite  mafters,  it  will  as  oft  happen,  tiiat 
they  who  will  fci'vc  their  king  muft  forfake  their  God ;  and 
they  who  ^^•ill  ferve  God  muft  forfake  their  king  ;  which 
tlien  will  neitlier  be  their  fin,  nor  their  infelicity ;  but 
their  wiidom,   their  piety,  and  tlieir  true  happine& ;  as 
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to  be  deluded  by  thefe  unfound  and  fubtle  oflentations 
here,  would  be  their  mifery ;  and  in  all  likelihood  much 
greater  than  what  they  hidierto  have  undergone :  if  now 
again  intoxicated  and  moped  with  thelc  royal,  and  there- 
fore fo  delicious  becaufe  royal,  rudiments  of  bondage, 
the  cup  of  deception,  fpiced  and  tempered  to  tlieir  bane, 
tliey  Ihould  deliver  up  themfelves  to  thefe  glozing  words 
and  illuiions  of  him,  whole  rage  and  utmoft  violence  they 
have  fuftauied,  and  overcome  ib  nobly. 


XXVIII.  Entitled  Meditations  upn  Heath. 

IT  might  be  well  thought  by  him,  who  reads  no  fur 
ther  than  the  title  of  this  laft  eflay,  that  it  required  no 
anfwer.  For  all  other  human  things  are  difputed,  and 
will  be  varioufly  thought  of  to  the  world's  end.  But  tliis 
bufineis  of  death  is  a  plain  cale,  and  admits  no  contro- 
verfy  :  in  that  centre  all  opinions  meet.  Neverthelefs, 
fmce  out  of  thole  few  mortifying  hours,  that  ihould  have 
been  intireft  to  themlelves,  and  moft  at  jxjace  from  all 
paflion  and  dilquiet,  he  can  aftbrd  I'pare  time  to  inveigh 
bitterly  againft  that  juftice  which  was  done  u{)on  him  ;  it 
will  be  needftil  to  lay  foniethine  in  defence  of  thole  pro- 
ceedings, though  briefly,  in  regard  lb  much  on  tliis  fub- 
je6l  hath  been  written  lately. 

It  happened  once,  as  we  find  in  Efdras  and  Jofcphus, 
authors  not  leis  believed  than  any  under  facred,  to  be  a 
great  and  iblemn  debate  in  the  court  of  Darius,  what 
thing  WHS  to  be  counted  ftrongeft  of  all  other.  He  that 
could  refolve  this,  in  reward  of  his  excellent  wifdom, 
(hould  be  dad  in  purple,  drink  in  gold,  ileep  on  a  bed  of 
gold,  and  lit  next  Darius.  None  but  they  doubtlels  who 
were  reputed  wife,  had  the  queftion  propounded  to  tliem : 
who  after  Ibme  refpite  given  them  by  the  king  to  conlider, 
in  full  aflembly  of  all  his  lords  and  gravoft  counlellors, 
returned  feverally  what  they  thought.  The  firft  held, 
that  Mine  was  Ibrongeit,  anotlier  that  tlie  king  ^tis 
ftrongeft.  But  Zorobal)el  prince  of  the  captive  Jews,  and 
heir  to  the  crown  of  JudaJi,  being  one  of  them,  proved 
women  to  be  ftronger  tlian  tlie  king,  for  that  be  himielf, 
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had  fcen  a  concubine  take  his  crown  from  off  his  bead 
to  fet  it  upon  her  own :  and  ottxers  befides  him  have  like- 
ivife  feen  the  like  feat  done,  and  not  in  jelt.  Yet  he 
proved  on,  and  it  was  lb  yielded  by  tlie  king  himfelf,  and 
all  his  fages,  that  neitlier  wine,  nor  women,  nor  the  king 
but  truth  of  all  other  tilings  was  the  ftrongeft.  For  m^ 
though  neitlier  aiked,  nor  in  a  nation  that  gives  fuch  rcH 
wai*ds  to  wiidoni,  I  ihali  pronounce  my  fentence  Ibme- 
what  different  from  Zorobabel ;  and  ihali  defend  that 
eitlier  tnith  and  juftice  are  all  one,  (for  truth  is  but  juf- 
tice  in  our  knowledge,  and  juftice  is  but  truth  in  our 
prafticc  :  and  he  indeed  fo  explains  hinilelf^  m  ikying 
that  with  truth  is  no  accepting  of  peribns,  which  is  the 
property  of  juitice  :)  or  clle  if  tliere  be  any  odds,  that 
juftice,  though  not  ftronger  tlian  trutli,  yet  by  lier  office 
is  to  put  forth  and  exhibit  more  itrength  in  the  aftkini 
of  mankind.  For  truth  is  })roj)erly  no  more  tiian  con- 
templation ;  and  her  utmoft  efficiency  is  but  teaching :  but 
jufdcc  in  her  very  elTence  is  all  ftrengdi  and  aftivity  ;  and 
hath  a  fword  put  into  her  hand,  to  uie  againlt  all  violence 
and  opprciTion  on  the  earth.  She  it  is  ni(>it  truly,  who 
accepts  no  peiibn,  and  exempts  none  from  the  feverity  of 
her  ftroke.  She  never  fufiers  injury  to  prevail,  but  when 
talfehood  fiift  prevails  over  tiuth  ;  and  that  alio  is  a  kind 
of  juftice  done  on  them  who  aie  fo  deluded.  Though 
wicked  kings  and  tyrants  counterfeit  her  fword,  as  fome 
ditl  tliat  buckler,  tabled  to  fall  from  heaven  into  tlie  ca- 
pitol,  yet  fhe  communicates  her  power  to  none  but  fuch 
as  like  herfelf  are  juft,  or  at  lealt  will  do  juftice.  For  it 
were  extreme  partiality  and  hijuftice,  the  flat  denial  and 
overtlu'ow  of  heilelf,  to  put  her  own  authentic  fword  in- 
to the  hand  of  an  unjuft  and  wicked  man,  or  lb  far  to 
acc(^pt  and  exalt  one  mortal  perlbn  above  his  equals,  that 
he  alone  Ihall  have  the  punilhing  of  all  other  men  tranf- 
grelfnig,  and  not  receive  like  punilhment  from  men,  when 
he  himlelf  ihrJl  be  found  tlie  higheft  tranlgreiibr. 

We  may  conclude  therefore,  tliat  juftice  above  aU 
other  things,  is  and  ou^t  to  be  the  ftrongeft :  fhe  b  the 
ftrcngtli,  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  majefty  of  all  agps. 
Truth,  herfelf  would  fubfcribe  to  tliis,  thou^  Darius 
and  all  the  nionarclis  of  the  world  ibould  deny.     And  if 
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hj  fenten€e  thus  written,  it  were  my  happinefe  to  fet  free 
the  minds  of  Engliftinien  from  longing  to  return  poorly 
under  that  captivity  of  kings,  from  which  the  ftrength 
and  fupremc  ftvord  of  juftice  hath  delivered  tliem,  I  (hall 
have  done  a  work  not  much  inferiour  to  that  of  Zoro- 
babel ;  who  by  well  praifmg  and  extolling  the  force  of 
truth,  in  that  contemplative  ftrength  conquered  Darius  ; 
and  freed  his  countiy  and  the  people  of  God,  from  tlie 
captinty  of  Babylon.  MHiich  I  Ihall  yet  not  dcfpair  to 
do,  if  they  in  this  land,  whole  minds  are  yet  captive,  be 
but  as  ingenuous  to  acknowledge  the  ftrength  and  iiipre- 
mucy  of  juftice,  as  that  heathen  king  was  to  confefe  the 
ftrength  of  tnith  :  or  let  them  but,  as  he  did,  gi'ant  that, 
and  they  Mill  foon  perceive,  that  tmth  refigns  all  her  out- 
ward ftrength  to  juftice  :  juftice  therefore  muft  needs  be 
ftrongeft,  lx)th  in  her  own  and  in  the  ftrength  of  truth. 
But  if  a  king  may  do  among  men  whatlbcver  is  his  will 
and  pleafurc,  and  notwithftanding  be  unaccountable  to 
men,  then  contrary  to  his  magnified  wifdom  of  Zorobabel, 
neither  tmth  nor  juftice,  but  the  king  is  iirongeft  of  all 
other  things,  which  that  perfian  monarch  himlelf,  in  the 
miiift  of  all  his  pride  and  glory  durit  not  affume. 

Let  us  fee  therefore  what  this  king  hath  to  affirm, 
why  the  fentence  of  juftice,  and  the  weight  of  tiiat  fword, 
which  Ihe  delivers  into  the  hands  of  men,  ftiould  be 
more  partial  to  hhn  offending,  tiian  to  all  others  of  hu- 
man race.  Firft  he  pleads,  that  "  no  law  of  God  or 
man  gives  to  fi»bje6h  any  power  of  judicature  witliout  or 
againft  him."  Which  aflcrtion  Ihall  l>c  proved  in  eveiy 
part  to  be  moft  untmc.  The  lirit  exprcfs  law  of  God 
given  to  mankind  was  that  to  Noali,  as  a  law,  in  ge- 
neral, to  all  the  Ions  of  men.  And  by  that  moft  ancient 
and  univerial  law,  "  Wholbevcr  ftieddeth  man's  blood, 
by  man  ftiall  his  blooil  be  flied  -^  we  find  here  no  excep- 
tion. If  a  king  therefore  do  this  ;  to  a  king,  ani  that  by 
men  alio,  the  fame  (hall  be  done,  lliis  in  the  law  of 
Mofes,  which  came  next,  fcvcral  times  is  repeated,  and 
in  one  place  remarkably,  Numb.  xxxv.  "  Ye  ftiall  take. 
no  fiitlsfaction  for  the  life  of  a  murderer,  but  he  fliall 
fiircly  be  put  to  death  :  the  land  cannot  be  cleanfed  of 
Ac  blood  that  is  Ihed  thcrcb,  but  by  die  blood  of  him 
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that  (lied  it."  This  is  fo  fj^oken  as  that  which  concefned 
all  Ifrael,  not  one  man  aJont\  to  fee  perfomieil ;  and  if 
no  latisfaftion  Mere  to  be  taken,  then  certainly  no  excep- 
tion. Nay  the  king,  when  they  (hould  fet  up  any,  was 
to  obfervc  tlie  whole  law,  and  not  only  to  lee  it  done,  but 
to  "  do  it ;  that  his  heart  might  not  be  lifted  up  above 
his  bretliren,"  to  dream  of  vain  and  realbnlefs  preroga- 
tives or  exemptions,  whereby  the  law  itlblf  niuft  needs  be 

founded  in  unrit'hteoufhcfs. 

I? 

And  were  that  true,  m  Inch  is  mofi  falfe,  tliat  all  kings 
are  the  Lord's  anointed,  it  were  yet  ablurd  to  think, 
tliat  tlie  anointment  of  God  Ihould  be,  as  it  were,  a 
chunn  againft  law,  and  give  tlicm  privilege,  who  punifli 
others,  to  fin  thcmfelvcs  unpunifliably.  The  high  prieft 
was  the  Lord  s  anointed  as  well  as  any  king,  and  with 
the  lame  confecrated  oil :  yet  Solomon  had  put  to  death 
Abiathar,  had  it  not  been  for  other  rcfix?cts  than  tliat 
anointment  If  God  himfelf  fay  to  kings,  "touch  not 
mine  anointed,"  meaning  his  cholen  people,  as  is  evident 
in  tliat  pfalm,  yet  no  man  will  argue  thence,  tliat  he 
prote61:s  them  from  civil  laws  if  they  offend ;  then 
certainly,  tliough  David  as  a  private  man,  and  in  his 
own  caule,  feared  to  lift  his  hand  againft  die  Lords 
anointed,  much  Icfs  can  this  forbid  the  law,  or  difarm 
juftice  from  having  legal  {)ower  againft  any  king.  No 
other  fuprcme  magiftrate,  in  what  kind  of  guveninient 
foever,  lays  claini  to  any  liicii  enormous  privilege  ;  where- 
fore then  Ihould  any  king,  who  is  hut  one  kind  of  ma- 
giftrate, and  let  over  the  j>eople  for  no  other  end  than 
they  ? 

5s'cxt  in  order  of  time  to  the  laws  of  Mofes  are  tliofe 
of  Clirift,  who  declares  profclfedly  his  judic^iture  to  be 
fj)iritual,  abftract  from  civil  maiiiigements,  and  tlicrcfore 
leaves  all  nations  to  their  own  particular  laws,  and  i^^y 
of  jioveniment.  Vet  becaufe  the  church  hath  a  kind  of 
jurilUifnion  within  her  own  bounds,  and  that  alio,  tliough 
in  procefs  of  time  much  coirupted  aiKLplainly  turned  into 
a  corporal  judicature,  yet  much  approved  by  tliis  king ; 
it  will  be  tinn  enough  and  valid  agiunft  him,  if  fubjed^s, 
by  tlie  laws  of  church  alio,  be  "  invefted  \iith  a  power 
of  judicatiux;"  both  witliout  and  againft  tlieir  king,  thou^ 
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pretending^    and  by  them    acknowledged   "  next  and 
immediately  under  Chrilt  fupreme  head  and  governor." 
ITieodofms,    one  of  tlie  beil  cliriltian  cmj)erors,    ha- 
vinji  made  a  Uaughter  of  the  ThclValonians  for  Icdition, 
but   too  ciiielly,   >\'as  exconmiunicat(*.d   to  his   face  by 
St  Ambrole,  who  was  his  fubject ;    and   excommunion 
is  tlie  utnioft  of   ecclefiaftical  judicature,    a    Ipiritual 
putting  to  death.      But  tliis,  ye  will  lay,  was  only  an 
example.     Read  tlien  the  ftory;    and   it  will  apj^ear, 
both  tliat  Ambrofe  avouched  it  for  the  law  of  God,  and 
Theodofius  confefled  it  of  his  own  accord  to  be  fo ;  "  and 
that  the  law  of  God  was  not  to  be  made  void  in  him, 
fur  any  reverence  to  his  imperial  power."     From  hence, 
not  to  be  tedious,  I  Ihall  pals  into  our  oi^ra  land  of  Bri- 
tain ;  and  fliovv  that  liibjefts  hexe  have  exercifed  the  ut- 
niolt  of  Ipiritual  judicature,    and  more  than   fpiritual 
a<>;ainft  tlieir  kings,  his  predeceflbrs.     Vortiger,  for  com- 
mitting incelt  M'ith  his  daughter,   was  by  St.  German, 
at  that  time  his  lubjc6t,   curfed  and   condemned  in  a 
britilh  counfel  about  the  year  448 ;  and  thereuj)on  loon 
after  was   dcpofcd.     Mauricus,    a   king  in  Wales,    for 
breach  of  oadi  and  tlie  murder  of  Cynetus,  was  excom- 
niunicateil  and  curled,  \\  ith  all  his  offspring, .  by  Oudo- 
ccus  bilhop  of  Llandaft*  in   full  fynod,  about  tlie  year 
560 ;  and  not  reftored,  till  he  had  repented.     Mo/cant, 
anotlier  king  in  ^Vales,    having  flain  Frioc  his  uncle, 
was  fain  to  come  in  perfon,  and  receive  judgment  from 
the   lame   bilhop  and    his  clergy ;  who  upon  his  peni- 
tence acquitted  him,  for  no  other  caule  than  left  tlie  king- 
dom fliould  be  deftitute  of  a  fucceflbr  in  the  royal  line. 
Thefe  examples  are  of  the  primitive,  britilh,  and  epiicopal 
church;  long  ere  they  had  any  commerce  or  communion 
with  the  church  of  Rome.     What  power  aftcnvards  of 
depofmg  kings,   and  lb  confequently  of  putting  them  to 
ileath,  was  alllimed  and  pra6tiled  by  tlie  canon   law,   I 
omit,  as  a  thing  generally  knomi.     Ceitainly,   if  whole 
councils  of  the  romifli  church  have  in  tlie  midft  of  their 
dimnets  difcemed  lb  much  of  truth,  as  to  decree  at  Con- 
Itance,  and  at  Bafil,  and  many  of  them  to  avouch  at 
'I'rent  alfo,  that  a  council  is  above  the  pope,  and  may 
judg9  him,  tliough  by  them  not  denied  to  be  the  vicar 
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of  Ctiriit ;  we  in  our  clearer  light  may  be  aihanied  not 
to  difcem  furtliery  that  a  pai*liaiiient  is  by  all  equity  and 
right  above  a  king,  and  may  judge  hun,  whole  reaions 
and  pretcnfions  to  hold  of  God  only,  as  his  unmediate 
vicegerent,  we  know  how  far  fetched  they  are,  and 
inlUfficient. 

As  for  the  laws  of  man,  it  would  aflt  a  volume  to  re- 
peat all  tliat  might  be  cited  in  tills  point  againft  him 
from  all  antiquity.  In  Greece,  Oreftes,  tlic  Ion  of  Aga- 
mcjimon,  and  by  fucccflion  king  of  Argos,  %\  as  in  that 
country-  judged  and  condemned  to  death  tor  killing  his 
motlier :  whence  efcaping,  he  was  judged  again,  thougli 
a  ftranger,  before  the  great  council  of  Areopagus  in 
Athens.  And  tliis  memorable  aft  of  iudicature  was  the 
firft,  that  brought  the  juftice  of  that  grave  fenate  into 
fame  and  high  eltimation  over  all  Greece  for  many  ages 
after.  And, in  the  fame  city,  tyrants  were  to  undei'go  legal 
fentence  by  the  laws  of  Solon.  The  kings  of  Sparia, 
though  defcended  lineally  from  Hercules,  efteemed  a  god 
4unong  them,  were  often  judged,  and  fometunes  put  to 
death  by  the  moft  juft  and  renowned  laws  of  Lyciii^:us ; 
who,  though  a  king,  thought  it  moft  unequal  to  bind  his 
fubje6is  by  any  law,  to  which  he  bound  not  hunfelf.  In 
Rome,  tlie  laws  made  by  Valerius  Publicola,  foon  after 
the  expelling  of  Tarquin  and  his  race,  expelled  without 
a  wiitten  law,  tlie  law  being  after%vard  written ;  and 
what  the  fenate  decreed  againu  Nero,  that  he  ihould  be 
judged,  and  puniihcd  according  to  the  laws  of  their  an- 
ceftoi^  and  what  in  like  manner  was  decreed  againft 
other  emperors,  is  vulgarly  known ;  as  it  was  known  to 
thofe  heathen,  and  found  juft  by  nature  ere  any  law  men- 
tioned it  And  that  the  chriftian  civil  law  m  arrants  like 
power  of  judicature  to  fubjccte  againft  tyrants,  is  written 
clearly  by  the  beft  and  famoufeft  civilians.  For  if  it  was 
decreed  by  Theodofius,  and  ftands  yet  firm  in  the  code 
of  Juftiniim,  that  tlie  law  is  above  the  emperor,  then  cer- 
tainly the  emperor  being  under  law,  the  law  may  judge 
iiim  ;  and  if  judge  him,  may  punifti  him,  proving  tyran- 
nous :  how  elfe  is  the  law  above  him,  or  to  what  pur- 
pofe?  Tbelc  are  neceflary  deduflions;  and  thereafter 
liath  been  done  in  all  ages  and  kingdoms,  oftjener  than 
to  be  here  recited^ 
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But  what  need  we  any  fiirtber  Icarch  after  the  law  of 
other  lands,  fpr  that  which  is  fo  fully  and  (o  plainly  fet 
down  lawiul  hi  our  own  ?  Where  ancient  books  tell  us, 
Bradon,  Fleta,  and  others,  that  the  king  is  under  law, 
and  inferiour  to  his  court  of  parliament ;  that  although 
his  place  '^  to  do  jultice"  be  highelt,  yet  tliat  he  llands  as 
liable  "  to  receive  joltice,"  as  the  meaneft  of  his  king- 
dom. Nay,  Alfitxl  the  moft  wortliy  king,  and  by  fome 
accounted  hift  abibiute  monarch  of  tlie  Saxons  here,  fb 
ordained ;  as  is  cited  out  of  an  ancient  law-book  called 
"  the  Mirror;*'  in  "  rights  of  the  kingdom,"  p.  31,  where 
it  is  complained  on,  "  as  the  Ibvcreign  abufe  of  all,"  that 
"  the  king  ihould  l)c  deemed  above  tiie  law,  whereas  he 
ought  to  be  the  liibjcft  to  it  by  his  oatli."  Of  which 
oath  anciendy  it  was  the  lalt  claule,  that  the  king  ^^  fhould 
be  as  liable,  and  obeilient  to  liifter  right,  as  others  of  liis 
people/'  And  indeed  it  were  but  tbnd  and  fenfeleis, 
that  tlie  king  ihould  be  accountable  to  every  petty  fuit  in 
leiTer  courts,  as  we  all  know  he  was,  and  not  be  fubjoft 
to  the  judicature  of  parliament  in  the  main  matters  of 
our  conimon  iafety  or  deftru3ion;  that  he  Ihould  be 
aniwerable  in  the  ordinary  courle  of  law  for  any  wrong 
done  to  a  private  perfon,  and  not  anfwerable  in  court  of 
parliament  for  deftroying  the  whole  kingdom.  By  all 
tills,  and  much  more  that  might  be  added,  as  in  an  argu- 
ment overcopious  rather  than  barren,  we  fee  it  manifeft 
that  all  laws,  both  of  God  and  man,  are  made  without 
exemption  of  any  perfon  whomfoever;  and  that  if  kings 
J>rcfumc  to  overtop  the  law  by  which  they  reign  for  the 
public  good,  tlicy  are  by  law  to  be  reduced  into  order ; 
and  that  can  no  way  be  more  juftly,  than  by  thde  who 
exalt  them  to  that  high  place.  For  who  ihould  betjcr 
underfland  their  own  laws,  and  when  they  are  tranfgreit, 
than  they  who  are  governed  by  them,  and  whofe  conlent 
firft  made  them  ?  And  who  can  have  more  ri^ht  to  take 
knowledge  of  things  done  within  a  free  nation,  than  they 
within  themfclves  ? 

Thole  objc6teil  oaths  of  allegiance  and  ilipremacy  we 
fwore,  not  to  his  perlbn,  but  as  it  was  invefted  with  his 
authority ;  and  his  authority  was  by  die  people  firil  given 
him  conditionally,  in  law,  and  under  law,  and  under  oath 
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alfo  for  the  kingdom  s  good^  and  not  other^ife ;  the  oatha 
then  were  interchanged,  and  mutual ;  flood  and  fell  to- 
together  ;  he  fwore  fideUty  to  his  tnift ;  (not  as  a  delud- 
ing ceremony,  but  as  a  real  condition  of  their  admit- 
ting him  for  king ;  and  tlie  conqueror  himfelf  fwore  it 
oftener  than  at  his  crowning :)  they  fwore  homage  and 
fealty  to  his  perfon  in  that  truft.  There  was  no  reafoa 
why  tlie  kingdom  ftiould  be  further  bound  by  oaths  t» 
liini,  than  he  by  his  coronation  oath  to  us,  which  he 
hath  every  way  broken  :  and  having  broken,  tlie  ancient 
crown  oath  of  Alfred  above-mentioned  conceals  not  his 
penalty. 

As  for  the  covenant,  if  that  be  meant,  certainly  no 
difcreet  peripn  can  imagine  it  Ihould  bind  us  to  him  in 
any  ftricter  lenfe  than  tiiofe  oaths  formerly.  The  afts 
of  hofiility,  which  we  received  from  hun,  were  no  fuch 
dear  obligemcnts,  that  we  lliould  owe  him  more  fealty 
and  defence  for  being  our  enemy,  than  we  could  before 
when  we  took  him  only  for  a  king.  They  were  accufed 
by  him  and  iiis  party  to  pretend  liberty  and  rcformatiou, 
but  to  have  no  other  end  than  to  make  tliemfelves  great 
and  to  deftroy  the  kings  perfon  and  autlioritj'.  for 
wjrich  reafon  they  added  that  third  article,  teltilving  to 
the  world,  that  as  they  were  refolved  to  endeavour  firft 
a  leformation  in  the  church,  to  extirpate  prelacy,  to 
prclcrve  the  rights  of  parliament,  and  the  liberties  of  tlie 
kingdom,  fo  they  intended,  fo  far  as  it  might  confift  with 
tiie  prclervation  and  defence  of  tiiefc,  to  prefci-vc  tlie 
king  s  pcribn  and  autiiority ;  but  not  otherwife.  As  far 
as  tliis  comes  to,  they  covenant  and  fweai*  in  the  fixth 
article,  to  prefcrve  and  defend  the  pei'fons  antl  autiiority 
of  one  anotiier,  and  all  tiiole  that  enter  into  that  league ; 
lb  tiiat  this  covenant  gives  no  unlimitable  exemption 
to  tlie  kings  pcifon,  but  gives  to  all  as  much  defence 
and  prclervation  as  to  him,  and  to  him  as  much  as 
to  their  own  pcrfons,  and  no  more ;  tiiat  is  to  fay,  in 
order  and  ilibortlination  to  thofe  main  ends,  for  which 
we  live  and  are  a  nation  of  men  joined  in  fociety  either 
clu'iftian,  or  at  leaft  human.  But  if  tiie  covenant  were 
made  abfolute,  to  preferve  and  defend  any  one  whom- 
foever,  witiiout  refpeft  had,  either  to  tlie  true  religion, 
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or  thoie  other  fuperiour  things  to  be  defended  and  pre« 
lerved  however,  it  cannot  then  be  doubted,  but  that  the 
covenant  was  rather  a  molt  fodiih,  haftvy  and  unlawful 
vow^  than  a  deliberate  and  well-weighed  covenant ; 
fwearing  us  into  labyrinths  and  repugnances,  no  way  to 
be  iblv^  or  reconciled,  and  therefore  no  way  to  be  kept ; 
M  firlt  oftending  againft  the  law  of  God,  to  vow  the 
abfolute  prefervation,  defence,  and  maintaining  of  one 
man,  though  in  his  fuis  and  offences  never  fo  great  and 
heinous  againft  God  or  his  neighbour ;  and  to  except  a 
peribn  fix)m  juftice,  whereas  liis  law  excepts  none.  Se- 
condly, it  offends  againft  the  law  of  this  nation,  wherein, 
as  hath  been  proved,  kings  in  receiving  jufldce,  and 
undergcMng  due  trial,  are  not  differenced  from  the  meaneft 
lubje^  i^tly,  it  contradi^  and  offends  againft  the 
covenant  itfelf,  wliich  vows  in  the  fourtlx  article  to  bring 
to  open  tiial  and  condign  puniiliment  all  thole  tiiatlhall 
be  found  guilty  of  fuch  criuies  and  delinquencies,  whereof 
the  kmg,  by  liis  own  letters  and  other  undeniable  tefti- 
monies  not  brought  to  light  till  afterward,  was  found 
and  convi6ted  to  be  chief  a£tor  in  what  tiiey  tliought 
him,  at  tlie  time  of  taking  that  covenant,  to  be  overruled 
only  by  evil  counfellors ;  and  thofe,  or  whomlbever  they 
iliould  difcover  to  be  principal,  tliey  vowed  to  try,  either 
by  their  own  "  fupreme  judicatories,"  (for  lb  even  then 
tliey  called  them,)  "  or  by  others  having  power  from 
diem  to  that  effeft''  So  diat  to  have  brought  tlie  king 
to  condign  punilhment  hath  not  broke  ^  tiie  covenant, 
but  it  would  have  broke  the  covenant  to  have  laved 
him  from  thofe  judicatories,  which  both  nations  declared 
in  tliat  covenant  to  be  fupreme  againft  any  perfon  what- 
Ibever.  And  befides  all  this,  to  fwear  in  covenant  tlie 
bringing  of  his  evil  counfellors  and  accomplices  to  con- 
dign puniflupent,  and  not  only  to  leave^  unpuniihed 
and  untouched  the  grand  offender,  but  to  receive  liim 
back  again  from  the  accomplifliment  of  fo  many  violences 
and  mifdiiefs,  dipped  from  head  to  foot,  and  ftained 
over  widi  the  blood  of  thoulands  that  were  Iiis  faithful 
fubjefb,  forced  to  their  own  defence  againft  a  civil  war 
by  him  firft  raifed  upon  them;  and  to  receive  him  thus, 
in  this  gory  pickle,  to  all  his  dignities  and  honours. 
Vol.  IIL  II  covering 
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covering  the  ignominions  and  horrid  purple  robe  of  in- 
'  nocent  blood,  that  lat  fo  clofe  about  him,  with  the  glo- 
rious purple  of  royalty  and  fupreme  rule,  the  reward  of 
higheft  excellence  and  virtue  here  on  earth ;  wiere  not 
only  to  fwear  and  covenant  the  performance  of  an  unjuic 
vow,  the  ftrangeft  and  moft  impious  to  the  face  of  God, 
but  were  tlie  moft  unwife  and  unprudential  aft  as  to 
civil  government  For  fo  long  as  a  king  iliall  find  by 
experience,  that,  do  the  worft  he  can,  his  fubje6te,  over- 
awed by  the  religion  of  their  own  covenant,  will  only  pro- 
fecute  his  evil  inthiiments,  not  dare  to  touch  his  perfon ; 
and  that  whatever  hath  been  on  his  part  offended  or  tran(> 
grefled,  he  ftiall  come  off  at  laft  with  the  fame  reverence 
to  his  peribn,  and  die  fame  honour  as  for  well  doing, 
he  will  not  fail  to  find  them  work ; .  feeking  far  and  near, 
and  inviting  to  his  court  all  the  concourfe  of  evil  coun- 
fellors,  or  agents,  that  may  be  found :  who,  tempted 
with  preferments  and  his  promife  to  uphold  them,  will 
hazard  ealily  their  own  heads,  and  tlie  chance  of  ten  to 
one  but  they  fhall  prevail  at  lail,  over  men  fo  quelled 
and  fitted  to  be  flaves  hy  the  falfe  conceit  of  a  religious 
covenant.  And  they  in  that  fuperftition  neither  wholly 
yielding,  nor  to  the  utmoft  refitting,  at  the  upfhot  of  aU 
their  foolifh  war  and  expenfe,  will  find  to  have  done  no 
more  but  fetched  a  compafs  only  of  their  miferies,  ending 
at  the  fame  point  of  flavery,  and  in  the  fame  diftradioDS 
wherein  they  firft  begun.  But  w  hen  kings  themfelves  are 
made  as  liable  to  punilhment  as  tlieir  evil  counfelk)rs» 
it  will  be  both  as  dangerous  from  the  king  himielf  as 
li'om  his  parliament,  to  thofe  that  evil  counfel  him  :  and 
tliey,  who  elfe  would  be  his  readieft  agents  in  evil,  will 
then  not  fear  to  diflbade  or  to  difobey  him,  not  only  in 
refpeft  of  tiiemfelves  and  their  own  lives,  which  for  his 
fake  tliey  would  not  feem  to  value,  but  in  refpeQ;  of  that 
danger  which  the  king  himfelf  may  incur,  whom  Aey 
would  feeiu  to  love  and  ferve  with  greateft  fidelity.  On 
all  thefe  grounds  therefore  of  the  covenant  itielf,  whether 
religious  or  political,  it  appears  likelicft,  that  both  d)t 
Englifh  parliament  and  tl)e  Scotch  commifTioners,  thus 
interpreting  the  covenant,  (as  indeed  at  tliat  time  they 
were  the  beff  and  moft  autlientical  interpreters  jobed 
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together)  anfwered  the  king  unanimoufly,  in  their  letter 
dated  January  the  13th,  1645,  that  till  lecurity  and  fa- 
tisiaEtion  firft  given  to  both  kin^oms  for  the  blood  fpilled, 
for  the  Iriih  rebels  brought  over,  and  for  the  war  in 
Ireland   by  him  fomented,  they  could  in   nowife  yield 
their  confent  to  his  return.     Here  was  iktisfaftion,  full 
two  years  and   upward  after  the  covenant  taken,  de- 
demanded  of  the  king  by  both  nations  in  parliament  for 
crimes  at  leaft  capital,    wherewith  they  charged  him» 
And  what  fatisfa6tion  could  be  given  for  fo  much  blood, 
but  juftice  upon  him  that  fpilled  it  ?  till  which  done,  they 
neitlier  took  themfelves  bound  to  grant  him  the  exercife 
of  his  regal  office  by  any  meaning  of  the  covenant  which 
they  then  declared  (though  other  meanings  have  beea 
fincc  contrived)  nor  fo  much  regarded  the  fafety  of  his 
perfon,  as  to  admit  of  his  return  among  them  from  the 
micill;  of  tliofe  whom   they  declared  to  be  his  greateft 
enemies ;  nay  from  himfelf  as  from  an  a^al  enemy,  not 
118  fit)m  a  king,  they  demanded  fecurity.      But  if  the 
covenant,   all   tnis  notwithftanding,   fwore  otherwife  to 
prefcrve  him  than  in  the  prefervation  of  true  religion  and 
our  liberties,  againft  which  he  fought,  if  not  in  arms,  ypt 
in  refolution,  to  his  dying  day,  and  now  after  death  itill 
fights  again  in  this  his  book,  the  covenant  vrvis  better 
broken,  than  he  faved.     And  God  hath  teftified  by  all 
propitious  and  the  moft  evident  fign,  whereby  in  thefe 
latter  times  he  is  wont  to  teftity  what  pleafes  him,  that 
luch  a  folemn  and  for  many  ages  unexampled  aft  of  due 
punifhment  was  no  mockery  of  juftice,  but  a  moft  gratefiil 
and  well-pleafing  facrifice.     Neither  was  it  to  cover  their 
perjury,  as  he  accufes,  but  to  uncover  iiis  perjury  to  the 
oath  of  his  coronation. 

The  reft  of  his  dilcourfe  quite  forgets  the  title ;  and 
turns  his  meditations  upon  death  into  obloquy  and  bitter 
vehemence  againft  his  "judges  and  accufers ;"  imitating 
tlierein,  not  our  Saviour,  but  his  grandmother  Mary 
queen  of  Scots,  as  alfo  in  the  moft  of  his  other  fcruples, 
excep^ons  and  evafions ;  and  from  whom  he  feems  to 
tiavc  learnt,  as  it  were  by  heart,  or  elfe  by  kind,  that 
which  is  thought  by  his  admirers  to  be  tlie  moft  virtuous, 
OQoft  manly^  moft  chriftian,  and  moft  martyr  like,  both 
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of  his  words  and  fpeeches  here,  and  of  his  anfwers  and 
behaviour  at  his  trial. 

"  It  is  a  fad  fate,"  he  faith,  "  to  have  liis  enemies  both 
accufers,  parties  and  judges.''  Sad  indeed;  but  no  fuffi- 
cient  ])lea  to  acquit  him  from  being  fo  judged.  For  what 
malefactor  might  not  fometimes  plead  the  like  ?  If  his 
own  crimes  have  made  all  men  his  enemies,  who  elfe 
ean  judge  him?  They  of  the  po\i"der-plot  againfi;  his 
father  might  as  well  have  pleaded  the  fam6.  Nay,  at 
the  relurrefiiion  it  may  as  well  be  pleaded,  that  the  faints, 
who  then  fliall  judge  tlie  world,  aiiB  "  both  enemicS| 
jiuij^es,  parties,  aiKl  accufcrs." 

So  much  he  thinks  to  abound  m  his  own  defence,  that 
he  undertakes  an  unmeafmable  talk,  to  befpeak  "  the 
Angular  care  and  protection  of  God  over  all  kings,''  as 
being  the  greateft  patrons  of  law,  jufticc,  order,  and  re- 
ligion on  earth.  But  what  patrons  tlicy  be,  God  in  the 
icripture  oft  enough  hath  expreflcd  ;  and  the  earth 
itfelf  hatli  too  -  long  groaned  under  the  burden  of  their 
injuftice,  diforder,  and  irreligion.  Therefore  "  to  bind 
their  kings  in  chains,  and  their  nobles  with  links  of  \xq^ 
is  an  honour  belonging  to  his  £iints ;  not  to  build  Babel, 
(which  was  Nunrod's  work,  the  iii'ft  king,  and  the 
beginning  of  his  kingdom  was  Babel,)  but  to  deftroy  it, 
cfpecially  tliat  fpiritual  Babel :  and  firit  to  overcome  thofe 
European  kings,  which  receive  their  power,  notfroin 
God,  but  from  the  beaft ;  and  are  counted  no  better  than 
liis  ten  honis.  "  Tliefe  fliall  hate  die  great  whore,"^  wA 
yet  "  fliall  give  their  kingdoms  to  tlie  bcaft  that  carries 
her;  tliey  lliall  commit  fornication  with  her,''  and  yet 
"  fliall  bum  her  widi  fire,"  and  yet  "  fhall  lament  the 
fall  of  Babylon,"  where  tliey  fornicated  with  her.  Reve- 
lations chap.  1 7  and  1 8. 

Thus  fliall  they  be  to  and  fro,  doubtful  and  ambiguous 
in  all  their  doings,  until  at  laft,  ^'  joining  their  armies 
with  tlie  beaft,"  whole  power  fhft  raifed  them,  tiiiey 
fliall  perifh  with  him  by  the  "  King  of  kings,"  agtuuft 
whom  they  have  rebelled  ;  and  "  the  fowls  fliall  eat  tbrir 
flcfla."  Ttiis  is  their  doom  H-ritten,  Revel,  xix.  and  the 
iitmofl  that  we  find  concerning  diem  in  thefe  latter  days ; 
which  we  have  much  more  caufe  to'  believe,    than  his 
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unwarranted  revelation  here,  prophefying  what  ihall  fol- 
low after  his  death,  vnAi  the  Ipirit  of  enniity,  not  of 
St  John. 

f  Ic  would  iain  bring  us  out  of  conceit  with  die  good 
fucceis,  wluch  God  lisyth  vouch&fed  us.  We  meafure  not 
our  caufe  by  our  fucceis,  but  our  fucceis  by  our  cauie. 
Yet  certainly  in  a  good  caufe  fucceis  is  a  good  confirma- 
tion ;  for  God  hadi  promifed  it  to  good  men  almoll  in 
every  leaf  of  fcripture.  If  it  argue  not  for  us,  we  are 
fure  it  argues  not  againit  us ;  but  as  mucii  or  more  for 
us,  than  ill  fuccefs  argues  for  them ;  for  to  the  wicked 
God  hath  denounced  ill  fucceis  in  all  tiiey  take  in  hand. 

He  hopes  much  of  thole  "  fofter  tempers,"  as  lie  cadis 
them,  and  '*  lels  advantaged  by  his  ruin,  that  their  con- 
fciences  do  already"  gripe  them.  It  is  tnie,  tliere  be  a 
fort  of  moocjy,  hotbraincd,  and  always  uncdified  con* 
Iciences ;  apt  to  engage  their  leadei-s  into  gi^at  and  dange- 
rous aftairs  paft  retirement,  and  dien  upon  a  fudden 
qualm  and  fwimming  of  tlieir  confcience,  to  betray  them 
balely  in  die  midft  of  what  w*as  chiefly  undertaken  for 
their  lakes*.  Ixt  fiich  men  never  meet  witii  any  faidi- 
fill  parliament  to  hazard  for  them ;  never  with  any  noble 
ipirit  to  condu6t  and  lead  them  out ;  but  let  them  live 
and  die  in  lei*vilc  condition  and  their  fcrupulous  queaii* 
nels,  if  no  inftruftion  will  confirm  them !  Others  there 
be,  in  whofe  confciences  die  lofs  of  gain,  and  thofe  ad- 
vantages they  hoped  for,  hath  fprung  a  fudden  leak. 
Tlielc  are  they  that  cry  out,  the  covenant  broken !  and  to 
keep  it  better  Aide  back  into  neutrality,  or  join  afbually 
M'idi  incendiaries  and  malignants.  But  God  hath  emi- 
nently begun  to  puniih  thofe,  firlt,  in  Scotland,  then  in 
Ulfter,  who  have  provoked  hun  witii  die  molt  hateful 
kind  of  mockery,  to  break  his  covenant  under  pretence, 
of  ftrifteft  keeping  it ;  and  hadi  fubjefted  them  to  thofe 
malignants,  with  whom  they  fcrupled  not  to  be  aifociatesk 
In  God  dierefore  we  lliall  not  fear  what  their  falfe  fra- 
ternity can  do  againft  us. 

He  feeks  again  with  cunning  words  to  turn  our  fuccefs 
into  our  fm.     But  might  call  to  mind,  that  the  fcripture 

*  A  fevcre  rebuke  this  to  the  Preibjtemns. 
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fpeaks  of  thofe  alfo,  who  "  when  God  flew  them,  then 
fought  him  ;"  yet  did  but  "  flatter  him  with  their  mouthy 
and  1  yed  to  him  with  their  tongues ;  for  their  heart  wax 
not  right  with  him."  And  there  was  one,  who  in  the 
^time  of  his  affli6tion  trefpafled  more  againft  God.  This 
was  that  king  Ahaz, 

He  glories  much  in  the  foregivenefe  of  his  enemies ;  fo 
did  his  gi'andmother  at  her  death.  Wife  men  would  fooner 
hav6  believed  him,  had  he  not  fo  often  told  us  fo.  But 
he  hopes  to  ereft  "  the  trophies  of  his  charity  over  us." 
And  ti'ophies  of  charity  no  doubt  will  be  as  glorious  as 
trumpets  before  the  aims  of  hypocrites ;  and  more  efpe- 
cially  the  trophies  of  fuch  an  afpiring  charity,  as  offers  in 
his  prayer  to  Ihare  viftory  with  God's  conipaffion,  which 
is  over  all  his  works.  Such  prayers  as  tlieie  may  haply 
catch  tlie  people,  as  was  intended  :  but  how  they  pleale 
God  is  to  be  much '  doubted,  though  prayed  in  fecret, 
much  lefs  written  to  be  divulged.  Wliich  perhaps  may 
gain  him  after  death  a  fhort,  contemptible,  and  foon  fading 
reward ;  not  what  he  aims  at,  to  ftir  the  conftancy  anc 
folid  firmnefe  of  any  wife  man,  or  to  unfettle  the  con- 
fcience  of  any  knowing  chriflian,  (if  he  could  ever  aim  at 
a  thing  ib  hopeleis,  and  above  the  genius  of  his  cleric  elo- 
cutionj  but  to  catch  the  worthlefs  approbatibn  of  an 
inconftant,  irrational,  and  image-doting  rabble  ;  that 
like  a  credulous  and  haplefs  herd,  begotten  to  fervility, 
and  enchanted  with  thefe  popular  inftitutes  of  tyranny, 
fubfcribcd  with  a  new  device  of  the  kings  pifture  at  his 
prayers,  hold  out  both  their  ears  with  fuch  delight  and 
ravifhment  to  be  ftigmatized  and  bored  through,  in  witneft 
of  their  own  voluntary  and  beloved  bafenefs.  The  refl^ 
whom  perhaps  ignorance  without  malice,  or  Ibme  errour, 
lefs  than  fatol,  hath  for  the  time  milled,  on  this  fide 
forcery  or  obduration,  may  find  the  grace  and  good 
guidance,  to  bethink  themfelves  and  recover. 
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DEFENCE 

OF   THE 

PEOPLE  OF  ENGLAND, 

IK    ANSWER   TO 

SALMASIUS'S  DEFENCE  OF  THE  KING*. 

THE  PREFACE. 

ALTHOUGH  I  fear,  left,  if  in  defending  the  people 
of  England,  I  ihould  be  as  copious  in  words,  and 
empty  of  matter,  as  moft  men  think  Salmafius  has  been 
in  his  defence  of  the  king,  I  might  feem  to  defcrve  juftly 
to  be  accounted  a  verbofe  and  filly  defender;  yet  firice  no 
man  thinks  himfelf  obliged  to  make  fo  much  hafte,  though 
in  the  handling  but  of  any  ordinary  fubjeQ,  as  not  to 
premife  fome  introduCHon  at  leaft,  according  as  the 
wei^t  of  the  fubjeft  requires ;  if  I  take  the  fame  courfe 
in  handling  almoft  the  greateft  iiibjefi:  that  ever  was  (with- 
out being  too  tedious  in  it)  I  am  in  hopes  of  attaining  two 
things,  which  indeed  I  eameftly  defire :  the  one,  not  to 
be  at  all  wanting,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  to  this  moft  noble 
caufc,  and  moft  worthy  to  be  recorded  to  all  future 
agqs :  the  other,  that  I  may  appear  to  have  avoided  my- 
felf  that  frivoloufnefe  of  matter,  and  redundancy  of  words, 
which  I  blame  in  my  antagonift.  For  I  am  about  to 
difcourfe  of  matters,  neither  inconfidcrable  nor  common, 
Init  how  a  moft  potent  king,  after  he  had  trampled  upon 
the  laws  of  the  nation,  and  given  a  ihock  to  its  religion, 
and  begun  to  rule  at  his  own  will  and  pleafure,  was  at 
laft  fuljidued  in  the  field  by  his  own  fubjefls,  who  had 
undergone  a  long  flavery  under  him ;  how  aftenvards  he 
was  caft  into   prifon,    and  when  he  gave  no  ground, 

•  This  tranflation  of  the  author's  «*Defenfio  pro  PopuloAnglicano"' 
I'Ir.  Toland  afcribes  to  Mr.  Walbington,  a  gentleman  of  the  Temple, 
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either  by  words  or  aftions,  to  hope  better  things  of  faim, 
he  was  finally  by  the  fupreme  council  of  the  kingdom 
condemned  to  die,  and  beheaded  before  the  very  gates 
of  the  royal  palace.  I  (hall  likewife  relate  (whicli  will 
much  conduce  to  the  eafmg  men's  minds  of  a  great  fuper- 
ftition)  by  what  right,  efpecially  according  to  our  law, 
this  judgment  was  given,  and  all  thefe  matters  tranfafbed ; 
and^lhall  eafily  defend  my  vaHant  and  worthy  country- 
men (who  have  extremely  well  deferved  of  all  fubje^ 
and  nations  in  the  world)  from  the  moft  wicked  calumnies 
both  of  domeftic  and  foreign  railers,  and  efpecially  from 
the  reproaches  oi  this  moft  vain  and  empty  ibphifter,  who 
fets  up  for  a  captain  and  ringleader  to  all  tlie  reft  For 
what  king's  majefty  fitting  upon  an  exalted  throne,  ever 
ihone  fo  brightly,  as  that  of  the  people  of  England  then 
did,  when  Ihaking  oft'  that  old  fuperftition,  which  hdA 
prevailed  a  long  time,  tliey  gave  judgment  upon  the  king 
himfelf,  or  ratber  upon  an  enemy  who  had  been  their 
king,  caught  as  it  were  in  a  net  by  his  own  lau^,  (who  alone 
of  all  mortals  challenged  to  himfelf  impunity  by  a  divine 
right)  and  fcrupled  not  to  inflift  the  fame  puniihment 
upon  him,  being  guilty,  which  he  would  have  infli6);ed 
upon  any  other  ?  But  why  do  I  mention  thefe  things  as 
performed  by  the  people,  which  almoft  open  their  voice 
tliemfelves,  and  teftify  the  prefence  of  God  throughout? 
who,  as  often  as  it  feems  good  to  his  infinite  wifdom, 
ufes  to  throw  down  proud  and  unruly  kings,  exalting 
themfelves  above  tlie  condition  of  human  nature,  and 
utterly  to  extirpate  them  and  all  their  family.  By  his 
manifeft  impulfe  being  fet  on  work  to  recover  our  almoft 
loft  Uberty,  following  him  as  our  guide,  and  adoring 
the  imprefles  of  his  divine  power  manifcfted  upon  all 
occafioas;  we  went  on  in  no  obfcure,  but  ah  illufti'ious 
paflage,  pointed  out  and  made  })lain  to  us  by  God  him- 
felf Which  things,  if  I  fhould  fo  much  as  hope  by  any 
diligence  or  ability  of  mine,  fucb  as  it  is,  to  dilcourle 
of  as  I  ought  to  do,  and  to  commit  tiicin  fo  to  writiiij^ 
as  tliat  perhaps  all  nations  and  all  ages  may  read  them, 
it  would  be  a  very  vain  thing  in  me.  For  what  ftyle  can 
be  auguft  arid  magnificent  enough,  wliat  man  has  parts 
liifiicient  to  undertake  fo  great  a  talk  ?  Since  we  find  by 
5  experience, 
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Experience,  that  in  fo  many  ages  as  are  gone  over  the 
worid,  there  hon  been  but  here  and  there  a  man  found, 
who  has  been  aWe  worthily  to  recount  the  aElions  of 
great  hei'ees,  and  potent  Jtates ;  can  any  man  have  fo 
good  an  opinion  of  his  o^ii  talents,  as  to  think  himfelf 
capable  to  reach  tliefe  glorious  and  wonderful  works  of 
Almighty  God,  by  any  language,  by  any  ftyle  of  his  ? 
Which  enterprife,  though  feme  of  the  moft  eminent  per- 
ibns  in  our  commonwealth  have  prevailed  upon  me  by 
their  autfiority  to  undertake,  and  would  have  it  be  my 
buiinefs  to  vindicate  with  my  pen  againft  envy  and 
calumny  (which  are  proof  againft  arms;  thofe  glorious 
performances  of  theirs,  (whofe  opinion  of  me  I  take 
as  a  very  great  honour  that  they  (hould  pitch  upon  me 
before  others  to  be  lerviccable  in  this  kind  to  tlioi'e  'moft 
valiant  deliverers  of  my  native  country ;  and  true  it  is, 
tliat  from  my  very  youth,  I  have  been  bent  extremely 
upon  fuch  fort  of  ftudies,  as  inclined  me,  if  not  to  do 
great  things  myfelf,  at  leaft  to  celebrate  thofe  that  did) 
yet  as  having  no  confidence  in  any  foch  advantages,  I 
have  recourfe  to  the  divine  affiftance;  and  invoke  the 
great  and  lioly  God,  the  giver  of  all  good  gifts,  that  I 
may  as  iubftantially,  and  as  truly,  difoourfe  and  refote 
the  faucineis  and  lies  of  this  foreign  declamator,  as  oqi" 
noble  generals  pioufly  and  fiicccfefolly  by  force  of  arras 
broke  die  king's  pride,  and  his  unruly  domineering,  and 
afterwards  put  an  end  to  both  by  inni6iing  a  memorable 
punifliment  upon  himfelf,  and  as  thoroudily  as  a  fingle 
perfon  did  with  eafe  but  of  late  confiite  and  confound  uie 
king  himfelf  rifing  as  it  were  from  the  grave,  and  recom- 
mending himfelf  to  the  people  in  a  book  publiftied  after 
liis  death,  with  new  artifices  and  allurements  of  words 
and  exprcffions.  Which  antagonift  of  mine,  though  he 
be  a  foreigner,  and,  though  he  deny  it  a  thoufand  times^ 
over,  but  a  poor  grammarian;  yet  not  contented  with 
the  falary  due  to  Wm  in  that  capacity,  chofe  to  turn  a 
pragmatical  coxcomb,  and  not  only  to  intrude  in  ftate- 
affairs,  but  into  the  affairs  of  a  foreign  ftate  :  though  he 
brings  along  tvith  him  neither  modefty,  nor  underftanding, 
nor  any  other  qualification  requifite  in  fo  great  an  arbi- 
trator,  but  faucinefs,  and  a  lit^e  grammar  only.    Indeed 
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if  he  bad  publiihed  here^  and  in  Engliih,  the  faine 
things  as  he  has  now  wrote  in  Latin,  uich  as  it  i%  I 
think  no  man  would  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  return 
an  aniwer  to  them,  but  would  partly  defpife  them  as 
common,  and  exploded  over  and  over  already,  and  partly 
abhor  them  as  fordid  and  tyrannical  maxims,  not  to  be 
endured  evien  by  the  moft  abje6i  of  (laves  :  nay,  men 
that  have  fided  with  the  king,  would  have  had  thefe 
thoughts  of  his  book.  But  fmce  he  has  fwoln  it  to  a 
confiderable  bulk,  and  difperfed  it  amongft  foreigners^ 
who  are  altogether  i^orant  of  our  affairs  and  ccmftitution ; 
it  is  fit  that  tibey  who  miftake  them,  ftiould  be  better  in- 
formed ;  and  that  he,  who  is  fo  very  forward  to  fpeak 
ill  of  others,  lliould  be  treated  in  his  own  kind.  If  it  be 
afked,  why  we  did  not  then  attack  him  (boner,  why  we 
fuflfered  him  to  triumph  fo  long,  and  pride  himfelf  in 
our  (ilence  ?  For  others  I  am  not  to  anfwer ;  for  myielf 
I  cian  boldly  fay,  that  I  had  neither  words  nor  arguments 
long  to  feek  for  the  defence  of  fo  good  a  caufe,  if  I  bad 
enjoyed  fuch  a  meadire  of  health,  as  would  have  endured 
the  fatigue  of  writing.  And  being  but  weak  in  body,  I 
am  forced  to  write  by  piecemeal,  and  break  off  aliiK^ 
every  hour,  though  the  fubjeft  be  fuch  as  inquires  an 
unintermitted  ftudy  and  intenfeneis  of  mind.  But  though 
tliis  bodily  indifpofition  may  be  a  hindrance  to  me  in  (et- 
ting  forth  the  juft  prai(es  of  my  moft  worthy  countrymen, 
who  have  been  the  faviours  of  their  native  country,  and 
whofe  exploits,  worthy  of  immortality,  are  already  fa- 
mous all  the  world  over ;  yet  I  hope  it  will  be  no  difficult 
matter  for  me  to  defend  them  from  the  infolence  of  this 
fiUy  little  fcholar,  and  from  that  fancy  tongue  of  his,  at 
lemt.  Nature  and  laws  would  be  in  an  ill  caie,  if 
flavery  (hould  find  what  to  fay  for  itfelf,  and  liberty  be 
mute :  and  if  tyrants  (hould  find  men  to  plead  for  them, 
and  they  tliat  can  mafter  and  vanquifh  tyrants,  (hould 
not  be  able  to  find  advocates.  And  it  were  a  deplorable 
thing  indeed,  if  the  reafon*  mankind  is  endued  withal, 
and  which  is  the  gifl  of  God,  (hould  not  fumifh  more 
arguments  for  men's  prefervation,  for  their  deliverance 
and,  as  much  as  the  nature  of  the  tiling  will  bear,  for 
making  diem  equal  to  one  another,  than  for  their  op^ 
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prcflion,  and  for  their  uttter  rum  under  the  domineering 
pou-er  of  one  iingle  perfon.  JLet  me  therefore  enter  upon 
this  noble  caufe  with  a  cheerfulnefs,  grounded  upon  tliis 
afliirance,  that  my  adverfary  s  caulc  is  maintained  by 
nothing  but  fraud,  fallacy,  ignorance  and  barbarity; 
whereas  mine  lias  light,  truth,  reaibn,  the  pra6tice  and 
the  learning  of  the  beft  ages  of  the  world,  of  its  fide. 

£ut  now,  having  faid  enough  for  an  introdu6tion,  fmce 
we  have  to  do  with  critics ;  let  us  in  the  firft  place  confider 
the  tide  of  tliis  choice  piece  :  "  Defenfio  Regia  pro  Car. 
Primo,  ad  Car.  Secundum :  a  Royal  Defence  (or  the 
kings  defence)  for  Charles  the  Firft,  to  Charles  the 
Second."  You  undertake  a  wonderful  piece  of  work; 
wlioever  you  are ;  to  plead  the  father's  caule  before  his 
own  fon  :  a  hundred  to  one  but  you  carry  it  But  I  fum- 
mon  you,  Salmalius,  who  heretofore  Ibulked  under  a 
wrong  name,  and  now  go  by  no  name  at  all,  to  appear 
before  another  tribunal,  and  before  other  judges,  where 
perhaps  you  may  not  hear  tiiofe  little  applaules,  which 
you  ule  to  be  fb  fond  of  in  your  fchool.  But  why  this 
royal  defence  dedicated  to  the  king's  own  fon  ?  We  need 
not  put  him  to  the  torture ;  he  confeffes  why.  "  At  the 
king's  charge,"  fays  he.  O  mercenary  and  chargeable 
advocate !  could  you  not  afford  to  write  a  defence  for 
Charles  the  father,  whom  you  pretend  to  have  been  the 
beft  of  kings,  to  Charles  the  fon,  the  moft  indigent  of  all 
kings,  but  it  muft  be  at  the  poor  king  s  own  charge  ?  But 
though  you  are  a  knave,  you  would  not  make  yourfelf 
ridiculous,  in  calling  it  tiie  king's  defence ;  for  you  having 
ibid  it,  it  is  no  longer  yours,  but  tlie  king  s  indeed  :  who 
bought  it  at  the  price  of  a  hundred  jacobuftes,  a  great 
fuin  for  a  poor  king  to  difburle.  I  know  very  well  what 
I  lay :  and  it  is  well  enough  known  who  brought  the  gold^ 
and  tlie  purfe  wrought  with  beads :  we  know  who  faw 
you  reach  out  greedy  filts,  under  pretence  of  embracing 
llie  king's  chaplain,  who  brought  die  prelcnt,  but  indeed 
to  embrace  tlie  prefent  itlelf,  and  by  accepting  it  to  exhauft 
almoft  all  tlie  king's  treafurv. 

But  now  the  man  comes  himfelf,  the  door  creaks ;  the 
a6tor  comes  upon  the  Itag^. 

In 
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In  filence  now,  and  with  attention  wait^ 

That  ye  may  learn  what  th'  Eunuch  has  to  prate* 

Terewi, 
For  whatever  the  matter  is  with  him,  he  blufters  more 
than  ordinary.  "  A  horrible  meifage  had  lately  ftruck 
our  ears,  but  our  minds  more,  with  a  heinous  wound 
concerning  a  parricide  committed  in  England  iu  the  per^ 
fon  of  a  king,  by  a  wicked  confpiracy  of  iacril^^ious 
men."  Indeed  that  horrible  meffage  muft  either  have 
had  a  much  longer  fword  than  that  wliich  Peter  drew, 
or  tliofe  ears  muft  have  been  of  a  wonderful  length,  that 
it  could  wound  at  fuch  a  diftance ;  for  it  could  not  fi> 
much  as  in  the  leafi  offend  any  ears  but  thole  of  an  aik 
For  what  harm  is  it  to  you,  tliat  are  foreigners  ?  are  any 
of  you  hurt  by  it,  if  we  amongft  ourfelves  put  our  own 
enemies,  our  o^n  traitors  to  dcatli,  be  they  commoners^ 
noblemen,  or  kings  ?  Do  you,  Salmaiius,  let  alone  what 
does  not  concern  you :  for  I  have  a  horrible  meflage  to 
bring  of  you  too ;  which  I  am  miftaken  if  it  Itrike  not 
a  more  heinous  wound  into  the  ears  of  all  gramniiarianft 
and  critics,  provided  they  have  any  learning  and  delicacj 
in  them,  to  wit,  your  crowding  lb  many  barbarous  ex- 
preffions  together  in  one  period  in  the  perlbn  of  (Ai> 
Itarchus)  a  grammarian ;  and  tliat  fb  great  a  critic  as  ytNV 
hired  at  the  king's  charge  to  write  a  defence  of  the  king 
his  father,  ftiould  not  only  fct  fo  fullbme  a  preface  befisre 
It,  rnuch  like  thoie  lamentable  ditties  that  uled  to  be  fung 
at  funerals,  and  which  can  move  compaiiion  in  none  but 
a  coxcomb ;  but  in  the  \^ry  fiift  fentcnce  ihould  provoke 
your  readers  to  laughter  with  fo  many  .barbarifms  all  at 
once.  "Perfona  regis,"  you  cry.  Where  do  you  find 
any  fuch  Latin  ?  or  arc  you  telling  us  fome  tale  or  other 
of  a  Pcrkin  Warbec,  who  taking  upon  him  tfie  peribo 
of  a  king,  has,  foilbodi,  committed  Ibme  horrible  parri- 
cide in .  England  }  which  exprcffion,  tiiough  drc^ping 
carelefly  from  your  pen,  has  more  truth  in  it  than  you 
are  aware  of.  For  a  tyrant  is  but  Uke  a  king  upcm  a 
ftagc,  a  man  in  a  vizor,  and  afting  the  [Mut  of  a  kii^  ia 
a  play ;  he  is  not  really  a  king,  l^ut  as  tor  thefe  galli- 
cilins,  that  are  fo  frequent  in  your  book,  I  wcm't  lafii 
you  for  them  myfelf,  for  I  am  not  at  leilure ;  but  (hall 
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deliver  you  over  to  your  fellow  grammarians^  to  be 
laughed  to  fcorn .  and  whipped  by  them.  Whdt  follows 
is  much  more  lieinous<  than  what  was  decreed  by  our 
fupreme  magiltracy  to  be  done  to  the  king,  iliould  be 
iaid  by  you  to  have  been  done  "  by  a  wicked  confpiracy 
of  iacrilegious  perfons."  Have  you  tlie  impiidence,  you 
rogue,  to  talk  at  this  rate  of  the  a£ts  and  decrees  of  the 
chief  magiftrates  of  a  nation,  that  lately  was  a  molt  po* 
tent  kingdom,  and  is  now  a  more  potent  commonwealth  ? 
Whofe  proceedings  no  king  ever  took  upon  him  by  word 
of  mouth,  or  otherwile,  to  vilify  and  fet  at  nought. 
The  illuftrious  ftates  of  Holland  therefore,  tlie  genuine 
offspring  of  thole  deliverers  of  their  country,  have 
delcrvedly  by  tlieir  eilift  condemned  to  utter  darkne& 
thb  defence  of  tyrants,  fo  pernicious  to  tlie  liberty  of 
all  nations  ;  the  autlior  of  which  every  fiee  ftate  ought 
to  forbid  dieir  country,  or  to  banilh  out  of  it;  and 
that  ftate  particularly  diat  feeds  with  a  ftipend  (b  un- 
grateful and  (b  favage  an  enemy  to  their  conmionwealdi, 
whofe  very  fundamentals,  and  the  caufes  of  their  be- 
coming a  free  ftate,  tliis  fellow  endeavours  to  undermine 
as  well  as  ours,  and  at  one  and  tlie  fame  time  to  fub- 
vert  both  ;  loading  with  calumnies  the  moft  worthy 
afferters  of  liberty  tlicre,  under  our  names.  Confider 
with  yourfelves,  ye  moft  illuftrious  ftates  of  die  United 
Netherlands,  who  it  >\'as  that  put  tiiis  aflerter  of  kingly 
power  upon  fetting  pen  to  paper  ?  who  it  was,  that  but 
lately  began  to  play  Rex  in  your  countiy  ?  what  counfels 
were  taken,  wliat  endeavours  ufed,  and  what  difturbances 
enfued  thereupon  in  Holland  ?  and  to  wliat  pafe  things 
mi^thave  been  brought  by  diis  time?  How  llavery  and 
a  new  mafter  were  ready  prepared  for  you ;  and  ho\f 
near  expiring  that  liberty  of  yours,  affeited  and  vindi- 
cated by  io  many  years  war  and  toil,  would  have  been 
ere  now,  if  it  had  not  taken  breadi  again  by  tlie  timely 
death  of  a  certain  rafli  young  gendeman.  But  our  au- 
thor begins  to  ftrut  again,  and  to  feign  wonderful  trage- 
dies ;  "  whomfoever  tliis  dreadfid  news  reached  (to  wit, 
the  news  of  Salmafius's  parricidial  barbarifms)  all  of  a 
fudden,  as  if  they  liad  been  ftruck  with  lightning,  their 
hair  fiood  an  end,  and  tlieir  tcHigues  clove  to  the  roof  of 
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tlieir  mouth-"  '  Which  let  natural  philof6phers  taJce  nodce 
of  (for  this  fecret  in  nature  was  never  difcovered  before) 
that  Ughtning  makes  men's  hair  ftand  on  end.  But  who 
knows  not  that  little  effeminate  minds  are  apt  to  be  amazed 
at  the  news  of  any  extraordinary  great  aftion ;  and  that 
tfi^n  tiiey  ftiow  themfelves  to  be,  what  they  really  were 
before,  no  better  than  fo  many  (locks  ?  "  fome  could  not 
refrain  from  tears ;"  fome  little  women  at  court,  I  iuppofe, 
or  if  there  be  any  more  effeminate  than  they,  of  whofe 
number  Salmafius  himfelf  being  one,  is  by  a  new  meta- 
morphoiis  become  a  fountain  near  akin  to  his  name 
(Salmacis)  and  with  his  counterfeit  flood  of  tears  prepared 
over  night,  endeavours  to  emafculate  generous  minds :  I 
adviie  therefore,  and  wifh  them  to  have  a  care ; 

Infamis  ne  quern  malfe  fortibus  undis 


Salmacis  cnervet. — 

Ne,  li  vir  cum  venerit,  exeat  indfe 

Scmivir,  &  ta6iis  fubito  mollefcat  in  undis. 

Abftain,  as  manhood  you  efteem. 
From  Salmacis'  pernicious  ftream : 
If  but  one  moment  there  you  flay, 
Too  dear  you'll  for  your  batliing  pay.-^^ 
Depart  nor  man  nor  woman,  but  a  fight 
Dilgracing  both,  a  loath'd  hennaphrodite. 

"  They  that  had  more  courage"  (which  yet  he  expref^ 
fcs  in  miserable  bald  Latin,  as  if  he  could  not  fb  much  as 
fpeak  of  men  of  courage  and  magnanimity  in  proper 
w  ords)  "  were  fct  on  fire  with  indignation  to  that  degree, 
that  they  could  hardly  contain  themfelves."  Thofe  furious 
Heftors  we  value  not  of  a  mfti.  We  have  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  rout  fuch  bullies  in  tlie  field  with  a  true 
fobcr  courage ;  a  courage  becoming  men  that  can  con- 
tain tliemfelves,  and  are  in  their  right  wits.  "  There 
were  none  that  did  not  curfe  the  authors  of  fo  horrible  a 
villany."  But  yet,  you  fay,  their  tongues  clove  to  the 
roof  of  their  mouths ;  and  if  you  mean  this  of  our  fugi- 
tives only,  I  wifli*  they  had  clove  tliere  to  this  day ;  for 
we  know  very  well,  that  there  is  nothing  more  common 
with  them,  tlian  to  have  their  mouths  full  of.  curies  and 
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hnprecations,  which  indeed  all  good  men  abominate,  but 
witiial  defpile.  As  for  others,  it  is  hardly  credible,  that 
when  they  heard  the  news  of  our  having  inflifted  a  capital 
puniihment  upon  the  king,  there  ihould  any  be  found, 
efpecially  in  a  free  ftate,  fo  naturally  adapted  to  flavery 
as  either  to  fpeak  ill  of  us,  or  fo  much  as  to  cenfure  what 
we  had  done.  Nay,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  all  good 
men  applauded  us,  and  gave  God  thanks  for  fo  illimri- 
ous,  fo  exalted  a  piece  of  juftice ;  and  for  a  caution  fo 
very  ufefiil  to  other  princes.  In  the  mean  time,  as  for 
thofe  fierce,  thofe  fteel-hearted  men,  that,  you  fay,  take 
on  for,  and  bewail  fo  pitifully,  tlie  lamentable  and  won- 
derful death  I  know  not  who;  them  I  fay,  together 
with  their  tinkling  advocate,  the  dulleft  that  ever  ap- 
peared fince  the  name  of  a  king  was  bom  and  kno\\Ti  in 
tlie  world,  we  (hall  even  let  whine  on,  till  they  cry  their 
eyes  out.  But  in  the  mean  time,  what  fchoolboy,  what 
little  infignificant  monk  could  not  have  made  a  more 
elegant  fpecch  for  the  king,  and  in  better  Latin  than  thia 
royal  advocate  has  done  ?  But  it  would  be  folly  in  me  to 
make  fuch  particular  animadverfions  upon  his  childillv 
nels  and  frenzies  ttiroughout  his  book,  as  I  do  here  upon 
a  few  in  the  beginning  of  it ;  which  yet  I  would  be  >vil* 
ling  enough  to  do  (for  we  hear  that  he  is  fwelled  with 
pride  and  conceit  to  the  utmoft  degree  imaginable)  if  the 
undigefted  and  immetliodical  bulk  of  his  book  did  not 
prot^  him.  He  was  refolved  to  take  a  courfe  like  the 
ibldier  in  Terence,  to  fave  his  bacon ;  and  it  was  very 
cunning  in  him,  to  ftuff  his  book  with  fo  much  puerility, 
and  fo  many  filly  whimfies,  that  it  might  naufeate  the 
fmarteft  man  in  the  world  to  death  to  take  notice  of 
them  all.  Only  I  thought  it  might  not  be  amils  to  give 
a  fpecimen  of  him  in  the  preface ;  and  to  let  the  ferious 
I'caider  liave  a  tafte  of  him  at  firlt,  that  he  miglit  guels  by 
the  firft  difh  that  is  ferved  up,  how  noble  an  entertain- 
ment tlie  reft  are  like  to  make ;  and  that  he  may  imagine 
with  himfelf  what  an  infinite  number  of  fooleries  and 
impertinencies  mud  needs  be  heaped  up  together  in  the 
body  of  the  book,  when  they  ftand  fo  thick  in  the  very 
entrance  into  it,  where,  of  all  other  places,  they  ought  to 
[^ve  been  flxunoed.    His  tittle-tattle  ttiat  follows,  and 
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his  fermons  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  wormeaten,  I  om 
eafily  pais  by,  as  for  any  thing  in  them  relating  to  iBy 
^e  doubt  not  in  the  leaft,  but  that  what  has  been  writtea 
and  pubhfhed  by  autliority  of  parliament,  will  haye  fiu* 
greater  weight  with  all  wife  and  fober  men,  than  die 
calumnies  and  lies  of  one  fmgle  impudent  little  feUow ; 
who  being  hired  by  our  fugitives,  tlieir  country^s  ene- 
mies, has  fcraped  together,  and  not  fcrupled  to  puUilh 
in  print,  whatever  little  ftory  any  cxie  of  them  tliat  em- 
ployed liim  put  into  his  head.  And  that  all  men  may 
plainly  lee  liow  little  confcience  he  makes  of  fctting  down 
any  thing  right  or  wrong,  good  or  bad,  I  defire  no  other 
witiicls  tbmi  Saimafius  liimiclf.  In  his  book,  entitled, 
"  Apparatus  contra  Primatum  Papae,"  he  fays,  ^  there  are 
nioft  weighty  realbns  why  the  church  ought  to  lay  afide 
cpiicopacy,  and  return  to  the  apoftolic^  inftitution  of 
prelbytcrs :  that  a  far  greater  mildiief  has  been  intro- 
duced into  tlic  church  by  epifcopacy,  than  tlie  ichifius 
themlelvcs  were,  which  were  before  apprchciKied  :  that 
tlic  plague  which  epifcopacy  introduced,  deprefled  the 
whole  body  of  tlie  church  under  a  miferablc  tyranny ; 
nay,  had  put  a  yoke  even  upon  the  necks  of  king^  and 
princes  :  tliat  it  would  be  more  beneficial  to  the  churcbi 
if  tlie  w  hole  hierarchy  itlelf  w  ere  extiipated,  than  if  the 
pope  only,  who  is  the  head  of  it,  were  laid  afide,'  pi^ 
160.  '  That  it  would  be  very  much  for  the  good  of  tte 
church,  if  epiibopacy  were  taken  away,  together  with 
the  papacy :  that  if  epifcopacy  were  once  taken  dowft^ 
the  papacy  would  fall  of  itfelf,  as  being  founded  upon  it,' 
page  171.  He  lays,  *  he  can  (how  very  good  reafons  why 
epifcopacy  ought  to  be  put  down  in  tliofe  kuigdoms, 
tliat  have  renounced  the  pope  s  fupremacy ;  but  that  he 
can  fee  no  realbn  for  retaining  it  there  :  that  a  refonna* 
tion  is  not  entire,  that  is  defeftive  in  this  point :  that  no 
realbn  can  be  alleged,  no  probable  caufe  affigned,  why 
the  liiprcmacy  of  the  pope  being  once  difowTied,  epifco* 
pacy  fliould  notwithftanding  be  retained,'  page  ipj*— 
Though  he  liad  wrote  all  tliis,  and  a  great  deal  more  to 
tliis  effeft,  but  four  years  ago,  he  is  now  become  fo  vdn 
and  fo  impudent  withal,  as  to  accufe  tlie  parliament  of 
Eiigland,  ^  for  not  only  turning  the  bifhops  out  of  the 
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hottfe  of  lords,  but  for  abolifhing  epifcopacy  itfelf.'  Nay, 
he  perfuades  us  to  receive  epifcopacy,  and  defends  it  by 
the  vciy  fame  reaibns  and  arguments,  which  wth  a  great 
deal  of  eameitnels  he  had  confuted  himfelf  in  that  former 
book ;  to  wit,  *  that  bifhops  were  neceflary  and  ou^t  to 
have  been  retained,  to  prevent  the  fprihging  up  of  a 
thoufand  pernicious  fefts  and  herefies/  Crafty  turn- 
coat 1  are  you  not  afhamed  to  (hift  hands  thus  in  tfiings 
that  are  (acred,  and  (I  had  almoft  faid)  to  betray  the 
church;  whofe  moit  folemn  infiitutions  you  feem  to  have 
aflerted  and  vindicated  \iith  to  much  noife,  that  when 
it  ifaould  feem  for  your  intereit  to  change  fides,  you 
might  undo  and  fubvert  all  again  with  the  more  di^race 
and  infiuny  to  yourfelf  ?  It  is  notorioufly  known,  that 
when  both  houfes  of  parhament,  being  extremely  defiix>u8 
to  reform  the  church  of  England  by  the  pattern  of  our 
reformed  churches^  had  relblved  to  abolifii  epifcopacy, 
the  king  firft  interpofed,  and  afterwards  waged  war 
againft  them  chiefly  for  that  very  caufe ;  which  proved 
fiUal  to  him.  Go  now  and  boaft  of  your  having  defended 
the*  king ;  who,  that  you  might  die  better  defend  him, 
do  now  openly  betray  and  impugn  the  caufe  of  tiie 
church,  whofe  defence  you  yourfelf  had  formerly  under^ 
taken ;  and  whofe  fevered  cenfures  ought  to  be  inflified 
upon  you.  As  for  die  prefent  form  of  our  government^ 
flnce  luch  a  foreign  infignificant  profeifor  as  you,  having 
laid  afide  your  boxes  and  defks  ftuffed  with  nothing 
but  trifles^  which  you  might  have  fpent  yoiu*  time  better 
in  putting  into  order,  wiU  needs  turn  bufybody,  and 
be  trouUeibme  in  other  men's  matters,  I  (hall  return 
you  this  aniVi  er,  or  rather  not  to  you,  but  to  them  that 
are  wifer  than  yourfelf,  viz.  That  the  form  of  it  is 
iiich  as  our  prefent  diftraftions  will  admit  of;  notfuch 
as  were  to  be  wifhed,  but  fuch  as  the  obftinate  divifions, 
that  are  amongft  us,  will  bear.  What  ftate  foever  is 
pcftered  with  factions,  and  defends  itlelf  by  force  of  arms, 
is  very  juft  in  having  regard  to  thofe  only  that  are  found 
and  untainted,  and  in  overlooking  or  fecluding  the  reft, 
be  they  of  die  nobiUty  or  the  common  people ;  nay, 
though  profiting  by  experience,  they  fliould  refufe  to  be 
govemol  any  longer  either  by  a  king  or  a  houfe  of 
V01.IIL  I  lords. 
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lords.  But  in  railing  at  that  fuprenie  council^  as  yod 
call  it,  and  at  the  chairman  there,  you  make  youri^ 
▼ery  ridiciilom  ;  for  that  council  is  not  the  wpreme 
council)  as  you  dream  it  is,  but  appointed  by  autiiority 
of  parliament)  for  a  certain  time  only ;  and  confiitiDg  of 
forty  peribns^  for  the  moft  part  members  of  parliament^ 
any  one  of  whom  may  be  prefident,  if  the  reft  vote  him 
into  tlie  chair.  And  there  is  nothing  more  common^ 
than  for  our  parliaments  to  appoint  committees  of  theif 
own  members;  who^  when  fo  appointed^  have  power  to 
meet  where  tliey  pleafe,  and  hold  a  kind  of  a  little  paiiia^ 
ment  amotigft  themfelves.  And  the  moil  in^te^ty  a^ 
fairs  are  often  referred  to  them,  for  expedition  and  fe« 
€recy ;  the  care  of  the  navy,  the  army,  the  treafury ;  in 
ihort,  all  things  whatfoever  relatiiig  either  to  war  or 
peace.  Whether  this  be  called  a  council,  of  toy  thii^ 
die,  die  thing  is  ancient,  diougjh  the  name  may  be  new } 
and  it  is  fuch  an  inliitution,  as  no  government  can  bd 
duly  adminiitered  without  it  As  fear  onr  puttii^  tbi 
king  to  deaA,  and  changing  the  government,  forbear  y«tf 
bawling,  dota't  fpit  your  venom,  till^  going  along  witb 
you  through  every  chapter,  I  ihow^  whether  you  wiD 
or  no,  ^^  by  what  law,  by  what  right  and  juftice^  all  tfaM 
was  donei  But  if  you  iniiit  to  know  *\  by  what  ngbt| 
by  what  law  -y  by  diat  law,  I  tell  you,  which  Qod  and 
nature  have  enafiied^  via  that  whatever  things  ate  fitf 
the  univeiial  good  of  the  whole  ftate,  are  for  that  reafid 
lawful  and  juft  So  wife  men  of  old  uied  to  aAfM 
iuch  as  you.  You  fmd  fault  with  us  for  ^^  repealing  lftw% 
that  had  obtained  for  fo  memy  yean^  -^  but  you  do  nol 
tell  us  whether  thofe  laws  were  good  or  bad,  nory  if  yoc 
did,  fhould  we  heed  what  you  faid  ;  for,  you  buly  puppj^ 
V hat  have  you  to  do  witli  our  la^i-s  F  I  wifh  our  iM« 
giilrates  had  repealed  more  than  they  have,  both  ten 
and  lawyers ;  if  they  had,  they  would  have  conliilted  Al 
intereft  of  the  chriftian  religion,  and  that  of  tlid  peotdi 
better  than  they  have  done.  It  frets  you^  tbat  "  h»bi 
0oblins,  fons  of  the  earth,  foircc  genttenieit  at  hoiuqf 
Icaice  known  to  their  own  countrymen,  fhould  prefidi 
to  do  fuch  things."  But  you  ouriit  to  have  remembered^ 
what  not  only  the  rcriptures,  *ut  Horace  troohl  hwf 
taught  yoU|  viz* 
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Mutare,  8c  infignem  attenuat  Deus^ 
Oblcura  promens,  &C. 

The  power  that  did  create,  can  change  the  fcehe 
Of  things;  make  mean  of  great,  and  great  of  mean; 
The  brighteft  glory  can  eclipfe  with  night  ; 
And  place  the  moft  obfeUre  in  dazzling  light 

But  take  this  into  the  bargain.  Some  bf  thofe  who, 
1  fay,  •  be  fcarce  gentlemen,  are  not  at  all  inferiour  in 
fli  to  any  of  your  party.  Others,  whofe  aiiceftol^ 
Te  not  noble,  have  taken  a  couHe  tb  attain  to  true 
>ility  by  their  own  induftry  and  virtue,  and  are  hot  in- 
iour  to  men  of  the  rlobleft  defcent  They  had  rather 
called  "  fons  of  the  earth/'  provided  it  be  their  owit 
th  (their  owri  native  country)  and  a€):  like  men  at  home^ 
n,  being  deftitute  of  houfe  or  land,  to  relieve  the  ne^ 
Bdes  of  nature  in  a  foreign  country  by  felling  of  finoke; 
thou  doft,  an  inconfiderable  fellow  and  a  jack-ifaraw^ 
I  who  depended  upon  the  good-will  of  thy  mafters  for 
oor  ftipend ;  for  whom  it  were  better  to  difpenfe  with 

labours,  and  return  to  thy  own  kindred  arid  country- 
n,  if  thoU  hadft  not  this  one  piece  of  cunning,  to  bab^ 

out  (bme  filly  prele6tions  and  fooleries  at  fo  good  a 
B  amongft  foreigners.  You  find  fault  with  our  ma^i^ 
bes  for  admitting  fuch  "  a  common  fewer  of  all  forts  oi^ 
\sJ^  Why  ihoiud  they  not  ?  It  belongs  to  the  church 
cail  them  out  of  the  communion  of  the  fiuthful ;  not 
^  magiftrate  to  banifli  them  the  country,  provided 
y  do  not  offend  againfl  the  civil  laws  of  liie  flate. 
SI  at  firfl  united  mto  civil  focieties,  that  they  might 
J  fiifely,  and  enjoy  tfieir  liberty,  without  being  wronged 
opfH^ed ;  and  that  they  might  live  religioufly,  and 
ording  to  the  doffaine  of  chriflianity,  they  united 
nfelves  into  chiu*ches.  Civil  focieties  have  laws,  and 
trdies  have  a  difcipline  peculiar  to  themfelves,  and 

difierit^  from  each  other.  And  this  has  been  the 
alion  of  fo  many  wars  in  Chriftendom ;  to  wit,  be* 
le  the  civil  magifibtite  and  the  church  confounded  their 
filiftions.    Therefore  we  do  not  admit  of  the  popiih 
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fe6t,  fo  as  to  tolemte  papifis  at  all ;  for  we  do  not  look 
upon  that  as  a  religion,  but  rather  as  a  hierarchical 
tyranny,  under  a  cloak  of  religion,  clotlied  with  the  fpoils 
of  the  civil  power,  which  it  has  ufurped  to  itielf,  con- 
trary to  our  Saviour  soHH  doftrine.  As  for  the  indepen- 
dents, we  never  had  any  fuch  amongft  us,  as  you  de- 
fcribe ;  they  tliat  we  call  independents,  are  only  llich  as 
hold  tiiat  no  claffis  or  fynods  have  a  fuperiority  over  any 
particular  church,  and  that  therefore  they  ought  all  to  be 
plucked  up  by  the  roots,  as  branches,  or  rather  as  the 
very  trunk  of  hierarchy  itielf;  which  is  your  own  opinioQ 
too.  And  fiom  hence  it  was  that  the  name  of  indepen- 
dents prevailed  amongft  the  vulgar.  The  reft  of  your 
preface  is  fpent  in  endeavouring  not  only  to  ftir  up  the 
hatred  of  aU  kuigs  and  monarchs  againft.us,  but  to  per- 
iuade  them  to  make  a  general  war  upon  us.  Mithndates 
of  old,  though  in  a  different  caufe,  endeavoured  to  ftir 
up  all  princes  to  make  war  upon  the  Romans,  by  laying 
to  their  charge  almoft  jufl  the  fame  things  that  you  do  to 
ours  :  viz.  that  the  Romans  aimed  at  nothing  but  the  fub- 
verfion  of  all  kingdoms,  tliat  they  had  no  regard  to  any 
thing,  whether  facred  or  civil,  that  from  tlieir  very  fiitt 
rile,  they  never  enjoyed  any  thin}»  but  what  they  had 
acquired  by  force,  that  tliey  were  robbers,  and  the 
greateft  enemies  in  the  world  to  monarchy.  Thus  M itb- 
ridates  exprefled  himfelf  in  a  letter  to  Aiiaces,  king  dl 
the  Parthians.  But  how  came  you,  whole  bulinels  it  is 
to  make  filly  fpeeches  from  your  delk,  to  have  the  qoo- 
iidence  to  imagine,  tliat  by  your  perfuafions  to  take  up 
arms,  and  founding  an  alarm  as  it  were^  you  ihould  be 
able  fo  much  as  to  influence  a  king  auiongft  boys  at  play; 
efpecially,  with  fo  Ihrill  a  voice,  and  unfavoury  breath, 
that  I  believe,  if  you  were  to  have  been  the  tnunpeteTi 
not  fo  much  as  Homer's  mice  would  have  waged  war 
againft  the  frogs  ?  So  little  do  we  tear,  you  flug  you,  aay 
war  or  danger  from  foreign  princes  through  your  filly 
rhetoric,  who  accufeft  us  to  tliem,  juft  as  if  you  wo^e  at 
play,  '^  that  we  tofs  kings  heads  like  balls ;  play  at  bowls 
witii  crowns ;  and  regaid  Iceptres  no  more  than  if  tbey 
were  fools'  fiaves  with  heads  on :"  but  you  in  the  mean 
time,  you  filly  loggerhead,   deferve  to  have  your  bones 
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well  thraihed  with  a  fool's  ftafF,  for  thinking  to  ftir  up 
kings  and  princes  to  war  by  fuch  childilh  arguments. 
Then  you  cry  aloud  to  all  nations,  who,  I  know  full  well, 
will  never  heed  what  you  fey.  You  call  upon  that 
wretched  and  barbarous  crew  of  Irilh  rebels  too,  to  aliert 
the  king's  party.  Which  one  thing  is  fufficienl  evidence 
how  much  you  are  bodi  a  fool  and  a  knave,  and  how  you 
outdo  almoft  all  mankind  in  villany,  impudence,  and 
madnefi ;  who  fcruple  not  to  implore  the  loyalty  and  aid 
of  an  execrable  people,  devoted  to  the  flaughter,  whom 
the  king  himielf  always  abhorred,  or  fo  pretended,  to 
have  any  thing  to  do  withj  by  reaibn  of  the  guilt  of  fo 
much  innocent  blood,  which  they  had  contracted.  And 
that  very  perfidioufneis  and  cruelty,  which  he  endeavoured 
as  much  as  he  could  to  conccsJ,  and  to  clear  himfelf 
from  any  fufpicion  of,  you  the  moil  villanous  of  mortals, 
as  fearing  neither  God  nor  man,  voluntarily  and  openly 
lake  upon  yourllelf  Go  on  then,  undertake  the  kings 
defence  at  the  encouragement,  and  by  the  aifiitancc  of 
the  Irifli.  You  take  care,  and  fo  you  might  well,  left  any 
ihould  imagine,  that  you  were  about  to  bereave  Cicero  or 
Demofthenes  of  the  praife  due  to  their  eloquence,  by 
telling  us  beforehand,  that  "  you  conceive  you  ought  not 
to  fpeak  like  an  orator."  It  is  wifely  faid  of  a  fool ;  you 
conceive  you  ought  not  to  do  what  is  not  in  your  power 
to  do:  and  who,  that  knows  you  never  fo  little,  ever  ex- 
pe6b  any  thing  like  an  orator  from  you  ?  Who  neither 
uies,  nor  is  able  to  publifh  any  thing  that  is  elaborate, 
di(lin£):,  or  has  fo  much  as  fenfe  in  it ;  but  like  a  fecond 
Crifpin,  or  that  little  Grecian  Tzetzes,  you  do  but  vmie 
a  great  deal,  take  no  pains  to  write  well;  nor  could 
write  any  thing  well,  though  you  took  never  fo  much 
pains.  "  This  caufe  Ihall  be  argued  (lay  you)  in  tlie 
hearing,  and  as  it  were  before  the  tribunal  of  all  man- 
kind." That  is  what  we  like  fo  well,  that  we  could  now 
wifli  we  had  a  difcreet  and  intelligent  adverfary,  and  not 
fuch  a  hairbrained  blundcrbufs,  as  you,  to  deal  with. 
You  conclude  very  tra^cally,  like  Ajax  in  his  raving ; 
"  I  will  proclaim  to  Heaven  and  earth  the  injuftice,  tlie 
villany,  the  perfidioufneis  and  cruelty  of  thefe  men,  and 
will  deliver  them  over  convifted  to  all  pofterity/'    O 
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flowers !  that  fuch  a  wideis,  fenieleis  bawler,  one  that  was 
bom  but  to  fpoil  or  tranfcribe  good  authors,  fhould  think 
himfelf  able  to  write  any  thing  of  his  own,  that  will  reach 
pofterity,  whom,  together  with  his  frivolous  faibbles,  die 
very  next  age  will  bury  in  oblivion ;  unleis  this  defence  oi 
the  king  perhaps  niay  be  beholden  to  the  anfwer  I  ^ve 
to  it^  for  being  looked  into  now  and  theq.  And  I  would 
entreat  the  illuilrious  itates  of  HoUaiid,  to  lake  off  their 
prohibition,  and  fuffer  the  book  to  be  publicly  fold.  For 
when  I  have  dete6led  the  vanity,  ignorance,  and  faUehood, 
that  it  is  full  of,  tlie  farther  it  fpreads,  the  more  effe6;ually 
it  will  be  iiippreiled.    Nqw  let  us  h^  how  be  CQqvi3s 
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CHAP.  I. 

I  PERSUADE  myfelf,  Salmafius,  that  you  being  a  vain 
flafliy  man,  are  not  a  little  proud  of  being  the  king  of 
Great  Britain's  defender,  who  himfelf  was  ftyled  the 
**  defender  of  the  fidth."  For  my  part,  I  think  you  de- 
ierve  your  tides  bodi  alike  ;  for  the  king  defended  tiie 
&ithy  and  you  have  defended  him  fo,  tliat  betwixt  you, 
you  have  fpoiled  both  your  caulcs :  which  I  (hall  mako 
appear  throughout  the  whole  enlUing  difcourle,  and  par- 
ticularly in  this  very  chapter.  You  told  us  in  the  12th 
page  of  your  preface,  that  ^'  fo  good  and  fo  juft  a  cauie 
ought  not  to  be  embellifhed  with  any  flourilhes  of  rhe- 
toric ;  that  the  king  needed  no  other  defence,  tlian  by  a 
bare  narradve  of  his  ftory :"  and  yet  in  your  firft  chapter, 
in  which  you  had  promiled  us  that  bare  narrative,  you 
neither  tell  the  (lory  right,  nor  do  you  abftain  from  mak- 
ing ufe  of  all  the  Hull  you  have  in  rhetoric  to  fet  it  off. 
So  that,  if  we  muft  take  your  own  judgment,  we  muA 
^lieve  the  kings  caufe  to  be  neither  good  nor  juii 
But  by  the  way  I  would  advife  you  not  to  have  lb  good 
an  opinion  of  yourielf  (for  no  body  elfe  has  ib  of  you) 
as  to  imagine  that  you  are  able  to  fpeak  well  upon  any 
fubjed,  who  can  neither  play  the  part  of  an  orator,  nor 
an  hiftorian,  nor  expreis  yourfelf  in  a  ftyle  that  would 
not  be  ridiculous  even  in  a  lawyer ;  but  like  a  mounte- 
bank's juggler,  with  big  fwelling  words  in  syour  pre&ce, 
you  raifed  our  expedation,  as  if  Ibine  mighty  matter  were 
to  enfue :  in  which  your  deiign  was  not  fo  much  to  in- 
troduce a  true  narrative  of  tlie  king's  Aory,  as  to  make 
your  own  emp^  intended  flouriflies  go  off  the  better. 
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For   "  being  now  about  to  give  us  an  account  of  the 
mattef  of  faft,  you  find  yourfelf  encompafled  and  af- 
frighted with  fo  many  monfters  of  novelty,  that  you  are 
at  a  lofe  what  to  fay  firft,  what  next,  and  what  laft  of  alL'* 
I  will  tell  you  what  the  matter  is  with  you.     In  the  fiift 
place,  you  find  youifelf  affrighted  and  aftonifhed  at  your 
own  monftrous  lies,  and  then  you  find  that  empty  head 
of  yours  not  encompafled,  but  carried  round  with  fo 
many  trifles  and  fooleries,  that  you  not  only  now  do  not, 
but  never  did  know  what  was  fit  to  be  fpoken,  and  in 
what  method.     "  Among  the  many  difficulties,  that  you 
find  in  exprefTing  the  heinoufnefe  of  fo  incredible  a  piece 
of  impiety,  this  one  offers  itfelf,  you  fay,  which  is  ea% 
faid,  and  muft  often  be  repeated ;  to  wit,  that  the  fun 
itfelf  never  beheld  a  more  outrageous  aCtion."    But  by 
your  good  leave.  Sir,  the  fun  has  beheld  many  things^ 
that  blind  Bernard  never  faw.     But  we  are  content  you 
ihould  mention  tiie  fun  over  and  over.     And  it  will  be  a 
piece  of  prudence  in  you  fo  to  do.    For  though  our  wick- 
ednefs  does  not  require  it,  the  coldnefs  of  the  defence 
that  you  are  making,  does.     ^^  The  original  of  kings^ 
you  fay,  is  as  ancient  as  that  of  the  fun.**    May  the  ffous 
and  goddeflfes,  Damafippus,  blefs  thee  with  an  everlafiii^ 
folflice;  that  thou   mayeft  always  be  warm,  thou  that 
canft  not  ftir  a  foot  without  the  fun.     Perhaps  you  woqU 
avoid  the  imputation  of  being  called  a  doftor  Umbrati- 
cus.     But  alas !  you  are  in  perfefi  darknefs,  that  make 
no  difference  betwixt  a  paternal  power,  and  a  regal :  and 
that  whep  you  had'  called  kings  fathers  of  their  country, 
could  fancy  that  with  that  metaphor  you  had  periiiaded 
us,  that  whatever  is  applicable  to  a  father,  is  fo  to  a  king. 
Alas !  there  is  a  great  difference  betwixt  them.     Our  fit- 
thers  begot  us.     Our  king  made  not  us,   but  we  him. 
Nature  has  given  fathers  to  us  all,  but  mc  ourfelves ap- 
pointed our  own  king.     So  that  the  people  is  not  for  the 
king,  but  the  king  for  them.     "  We  bear  wth  a  father, 
though  he  be  harfh  and  fevere ;"  and  fo  we  do  wiA  a 
king.     But  we  do  not  bear  with  a  father,  if  he  be  a  ty- 
rant    If  a  father  mmder  his  fon,  he  himfelf  mufl  die  for 
it ;  and  why  fhould  not  a  king  be  fubjeQ;  to  the  fame  law, 
which  certamly  is  a  mofl;  juft  one  ?  EfpeciaHy  confidering 
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that  a  fiBLtber  cannot  by  any  poffibility  diveft  himielf  of 
that  relation,  but  a  king  ea£ly  may  make  himfelf  neither 
king  nor  father  of  his  people.     If  tfiis  a6tion  of  ours  be 
conikiered  according  to  its  quality,  as  you  call  it,  I,  who 
am  both  an  Englimman  bom,  and  was  an  eye-mitnels 
of  the  tranlifUons  of  thefe  times,  tell  you,  who  are  both 
a  foreigner  and  an  utter  ilranger  to  our  affairs ;  that  we 
have  put  to  death  neither  a  good,  nor  a  juit,  nor  a  mer- 
ciful, nor  a  devout,  nor  a  godly,  nor  a  peaceable  king,  as 
you  ftyle  him ;  biit  an  enemy,  that  has  been  fb  to  us  al- 
moft  ten  years  to  an  end ;  nor  one  that  was  a  father,  but 
a  deftroyer  of  his  country.     You  confefe,  that  fuch  things 
have  been  pra3ifed ;  for  yourfelf  have  not  the  impudence 
to  deny  it:   but  not  by  proteftants  upon  a  proteftant 
king.     As  if  he  deferved  the  name,  of  a  proteflant,  |haty 
in  a  letter  to  the  pope,  could  give  him  the  tide  of  moil 
holy  fisLther;   tliat  was  always  more  favourable  to  the 
papifis  than  to  thofe  of  his  owa  profeflion.     And  being 
fuch,  he  is  not  the  firfl  of  his  own  family,    that  has 
been  put  to  death  by  proteftants.     Was  not  his  grand- 
mother depofed  and  baniihed,  and  at  lail  beheaded  by 
proteftants?    And  were  not  her  own  countrymen,  that 
were  proteftants  too,  well  enough  pleafed  with  it  ?  Nay, 
if  I  fhould  fay  they  were  parties  to  it,  I  fhould  not  lie. 
But  there  being  (b  few  proteftant  kings,   it  is  no  great 
wonder,  if  it  never  happened  that  one  of  them  has  been 
put  to  death.     But  that  it  is  lawful  to  depofe  a  tyrant^ 
and  to  punifh  him  according  to  his  deferts;  nay,  that 
this  is  the  opinion  of  very  eminent  divines,  and  of  fuch 
as  have '  been  moft  infbrumental  in  the  late  reformation, 
do  you  deny  it  if  you  dare.     You  confefe,  that  many 
kings  have  come  to  an  unnatural  death :  fome  by  the 
fword,  ibme  poifbned,  fome  fbrangled,  and  fome  in  a 
dungeon ;  but  for  a  king  to  be  arraigned  in  a  court  of 
judicature,   to  be  put  to  plead  for  his  life,  to  have  fen- 
fence  of  death  prcHiounced  againft  him,  and  that  fentence 
executed;  this  you  think  a  more  lamentable  inftance 
than  all  the  reft,  and  make  it  a  prodigious  piece  of  im- 
piety.    Tell  me,  thou  fuperlative  fool,  whedwsr  it  be  not 
more  juft,  more  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  humanity,  and 
Ihe  laws  of  all  human  focieties,  to  bring  a  criminal,  be 
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fis  <^enoe  what  it  will^  before  a  court  of  juftice,  to  giif 
him  leave  to  fpeak  for  himfelf ;  and^  if  the  law  ccxKlemQ 
him,  then  to  put  him  to  death  as  he  |ias  deferved,  fij  as  be 
*  may  have  time  to  repent  or  to  recolledt  himfelf;  than  pre^ 
prelendy^  as  foon  as  ever  he  is  taken,  to  butcher  him 
without  more  ado  ?    Do  you  think  there  is  a  male&ftw 
ID  the  world,  tliat  if  he  might  have  his  choice,  would  not 
choofe  to  be  thus  dealt  wi£al  ?  And  if  tliis  ibrt  of  pro- 
ceediog  againii  a  private  perfon  be  accoimted  the  fiurer 
of  the  two,,  why  Ihould  it  not  be  counted  fo  againfi  a 
prince  ?   Nay,  why  (hould  we  not  thiidc,   that  himielf 
liked  it  better  ?  You  would  have  had  him  killed  fNrivBtely» 
and  none  to  have  feen  it,  either  that  future  ages  nug^t  have 
loft  the  advantage  of  iq  good  an  example;  or  that  th^ 
that^did  this  glorious  action,  might  foem  to  have  avoided 
the  light,  and  to  liave  a3:ed  contrary  to  law  and  juftice. 
You  aggravate  the  matter  by  telling  us,  that  it  was  not 
done  in  an  uproar,   or  brought  about  by  any  £BijQioQ 
amongft  great  men,  or  in  the  heat  of  a  rebellion^  eidier 
of  the  people,  or  the  foldiers :  that  there  was  no  hatrec^ 
no  fi3ar»  no  ambition,  no  blind  precipitate  raOmeis  in  the 
cafe;  but  that  it  was  long  confulted  on^  and  done  with 
deliberation.     You  did  well  in  leaving  off  being  an  *  Air 
vocate,  and  turn  grammarian,  who  from  the  accidents 
and  circumfiances  of  a  thing,  which  in  themfelveis  cm&r 
4ered  fway  neither  one  way  nor  other,  argue  in  dilpFaife 
of  it»  before  you  have  proved  the  thing  itfelf  to  be  eiUier 
good  or  bad.     See  how  open  you  lie :  if  the  aOioQ  you 
are  difcouriing  of  be  commendable  and  praifewordiy^ 
they  that  did  it  deferve  the  greater  honour,  in  that  tbqf 
were  prepoffeffed  with  no  paffipns,  but  did  what  fljqf 
did  for  virtue's  iake.     If  there  were  great  difficult  in 
the  enterprife,  they  did  well  in  not  going  about  it  n&\j^ 
but  upon  advice  and  confideration.    Though  for  my  own 
part,  whaii  I  call  to^  mind  with  how  unexpe£ted  an  im* 
portunity  and  fervency  of  mind,  and  with  how  unapi- 
mous  a  oHifent,  the  whole  army,  and  a  great  part  of  thi 
people  from  almoft  every  county  in  the  kingdom,  cried 
out  with  one  voice  for  juftice  againil  the  king,  as  bdog 
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the  (ble  author  of  all  their  calamities :  I  cannot  but  think, 
that  thefe  things  were  brought  about  by  a  divine  impulfe. 
Whatever  the  matter  was,  whether  we  ccHilider  the  ma* 
giftrates,  or  the  body  of  the  people,  no  men  ever  under- 
took witfi  more  courage,  and  which  our  adverfaries  them* 
ielves  confeis,  in  a  more  fedate  temper  of  mind,  fo  brave 
an  aEtion,  an  aftion  that  might  have  become  thofe  fiunous 
beroes,  of  whom  we  read  in  former  ages ;  an  aSion,  by 
which  they  ennobled  not  only  laws,  and  their  execution, 
which  feem  for  the  future  equally  reftored  to  high  and 
low  ag^inft  one  another;  but  even  juftice,  and  to  have 
rendered  it,  aAer  fo  fignal  a  judgment,  more  illuftrious 
and  greater  than  in  its  own  felf.  We  are  now  come  to 
an  end  of  the  3^  page  of  the  firft  book,  and  have  not  the 
bare  narrative  he  promifed  us  yet  He  complains  that 
our  principles  are,  that  a  king,  whole  government  is  bur- 
denibme  and  odioua,  may  lawfiilly  be  depofed :  and  ^^  by 
this  dodxine,"  fays  he,  ^[  if  they  had  had  a  king  a  thou^ 
fioid  times  better  than  they  liad,  they  would  not  have 
||iared  his  life,"*  Obferve  the  man  s  iiibtie  way  of  argu* 
ing.  For  I  would  willingly  be  informed  what  confequence 
d]^re  is  in  this,  unleis  he  allows,  that  a  king's  govern* 
ment  may  be  burdenlbme  and  odious,  whp  is  a  tbouiand 
times  better  than  our  king  was.  So  that  now  he  has 
brpu^  things  to  this  pals,  to  make  the  king  that  he 
defends,  a  tliK)uiand  times  worfe  tiian  Ibme  whofe  go* 
iFonmient  notwithftandiiig  is  burdenlbme  and  odious, 
that  is,  it  may  be,  tiie  moft  monftrous  tyrant  that  ever 
feigned.  I  wifh  ye  joy,  O  ye  kings,  of  fo  able  a  defender ! 
ixyw  the  narrative  begins.  ^'  They  put  him  to  leveral 
jbrts  of  •torments.''  Give  an  inftance.  ^^  They  removed 
him  from  prifon  to  prilbn  f  and  fo  they  might  lawfully 
do ;  for  having  been  a  tyrant,  he  became  an  open  enemy, 
and  was  taken  in  war.  ^^  Often  changing  his  keepers.** 
Jjeft  tbeythemlelves  fhould  change.  ^^  Sometimes  they 
gave  him  hopes  of  liberty ;  nay,  and  fometimes  even  of 
reAoring  him  to  his  crown,  upon  articles  of  agreement  ** 
)t  feems  then  the  taking  away  his  life  was  not  done  upon 
ib  muc)i  premeditation,  as  he  talked  of  befoie ;  and  that 
we  did  not  lay  hold  on  all  opportunities  and  means,  that 
offered  themiehres,  to  renounce  our  king.    Thofe  things 
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that  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  we  demanded  of  him^ 
when  he  had  almoft  brought  us  under,  which  things  if 
they  were  denied  us,  we  could  enjoy  no  liberty,  nor  live 
in  any  fafety ;  thofe  very  things  we  petitioned  him  for 
when  he  was  our  prifoner,  in  a  humble,  fubmiffive  way, 
not  once,  nor  twice,  but  thrice,  and  oftener,  and  were 
as  often  denied.  When  we  had  now  loft  all  hopes  of  the 
long  s  complying  with  us,  then  was  that  noble  order  of 
parliament  made,  that  from  that  time  forward,  there 
ihould  no  articles  be  fent  to  the  king ;  fo  that  we  left  off 
applying  ourfelves  to  him,  not  from  the  time  that  he 
began  to  be  a  tyrant,  but  frqm  the  time  that  we  found 
him  incurable.  But  afterward  fome  parliament*men  fet 
upon  a  new  proje6):,  and  meeting  with  a  convenient  op- 
portunity to  put  it  ill  pra£Hce,  pais  a  vote  to  fend  further 
propofals  once  more  to  the  king.  Whofe  wickedne6 
and  folly  neareft  refembles  that  of  the  Roman  fenate^ 
who  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  M.  Tullius,  and  all 
boneft  men,  voted  to  fend  embafladors  to  M.  Antony ; 
and  the  event  had  been  the  firnie,  but  that  it  pleafed  God 
Almidity  in  his  providence,  to  order  it  otherwiie,  and 
to  afl^rt  our  liber^,  though  he  fufiered  them  to  be  en- 
ilaved  :  for  though  the  king  did  not  agree  to  any  thing 
that  might  conduce  to  a  firm  peace,  and  fetdementof 
things,  more  than  he  had  before,  they  go  and  vote 
themfelves  fatisfied.  Then  the  founder  part  of  the  hoofe 
finding  themfelves  and  the  commonwealth  betrayed,  im- 
plore the  aid  of  that  valiant  and  always  faithful  army  to 
the  commonwealth.  Upon  which  occafion  I  can  obferve 
only  this^  which  yet  I  am  loth  to  utter ;  to  wit,  that  our 
fbldiers  underflood  themfelves  better  than  our  (eoatcx^ 
and  that  they  faved  the  commonwealtli  by  their  arma^ 
when  the  other  by  their  votes  had  almoft  ruined  it 
Then  he  relates  a  great  many  things  in  a  doleful,  lamen- 
table ftrain ;  but  he  does  it  fo  fenleleisly,  that  he  ieems 
rather  to  beg  of  his  readers,  that  they  would  be  fbrrow- 
ful,  than  to  ftir  up  any  fuch  paflion  in  them.  It  grieves 
him  ^^  to  think  that  the  king  fhould  undergo  a  capitd 
punifhment,  after  fuch  a  manner  as  no  other  king  ever 
had  done."  Though  he  had  oflen  told  us  before,  that 
there  never  was  a  king  that  underwent  a  capital  punifli- 
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waA  at  all.    Do  you  ufe  to  compare  ways  and  manners, 
ye  ooxcomb,  when  you  have  no  things,  nor  actions  to 
compare  with  one  another  ?   ^^  He  fuffered  death/'  lays 
he,  ^^  as  a  robber,  as  a  murderer,  as  a  parricide,  as  a 
traitor,  as  a  tyrant"    Is  this  defending  the  king  ?  Or  is 
it  not  rather  giving  a  more  fcvere  fentence  agamft  him, 
than  that  that  we  ^ve  ?  How  came  you  fo  all  on  a  fud- 
den  to  be  of  our  mind  ?  He  complains  ^'  that  executioners 
in  vizards  [perlbnati  camifices]  cut  off  the  king's  head.** 
What  ihall  we  do  with  this  fellow  ?  He  told  us  before, 
of  '^  a  murder  committed  on  one  in  the  difguife  of  a 
king  [in  perfcxii  regis]  •"  i^ow  he  fays,  it  was  done  in  the 
diiguile  of  an  executioner.     It  were  to  no  purpofc,  to 
take  particular  notice  of  every  iilly  tiling  he  fayS.     He 
tells  ilories  of  "  boxes  on  the  ear,  and  kicks,  that,"  he 
fays,  ''  were  given  the  king  by  common  foldiers,   and 
tluit  it  was  four  ihillinss  apiece  to  fee  his  dead  body." 
Thefe,  and  fuch  like  Uories,  which  partly  are  falfe,  and 
partly  impertinent,  betray  the  ignorance  and  childiihne(s 
of  our  poor  fcholar ;  but  are  fox  from  making  any  reader 
ever  a  whit  the  ladder.     In  good  faith  his  fon  Charles 
had  done  better  to  have  hired  ibme  ballad-linger,  to  have 
bewailed  his  father  s  misfortunes,  than  this  doleful,  fhall 
I  call  him,  or  rather  mofl  ridiculous  orator,  who  is  fo 
diy  and  infipid,  that  there  is  not  the  leall  fpirit  in  any 
thmg  he  fitys.     Now  the  narrative  is  done,  and  it  is  hard 
to  (ay  what  he  does  next,  he  runs  on  fo  Ibrdidly  and  irre- 
gqlar.     Now  he  is  angry,  then  he  wonders ;  he  neither 
cares  what  he  talks,  nor  how ;  repeats  the  fame  things 
ten  times  over,  that  could  not  but  look  ill,  though  he 
had  laid  them  but  once.     And  I  perfuade  inyfelf,    the 
extemporary  rhymes  of  fome  antic  juck-pudding  may 
deferve  printing  better;  fo  far  am  I  from  thinking  aught 
he  lays  worthy  of  a  ferious  anfwer.     I  pafs  by  his  ftyling 
the  king  a  ''  prote6tor  of  religion,"  who  chofe  to  make 
war  upon  the  church,  rather  than  part  witli  thofe  church-^ 
tyrants,  and  enemies  of  all  religion,  the  bilhops ;  and 
bow  is  it  poffible,  that  he  Ihould  ^'  maintain  religion  in 
its  purity,"  that  was  himfelf  a  Have  to  thofe  impure 
traditions  and  ceremonies  of  theirs  ?  And  for  our  "  fee- 
taries^   whofe   facrilegious    meetings,"  you  fay,  ^'  have 
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(mblic  allowance ;"  initance  in  any  of  their  prindples,  thtf 
profeffion  of  which  is  not  openly  allowed  o^  and  couih 
tenanced  in  Hollands  But  in  tibe  mean  time,  there  19 
not  a  more  facrilegious  wretch  in  nature  Aan  yourfel^ 
that  allways  took  Uberty  to  fpeak  ill  of  all  fofts  of  pecqile. 
*'  They  could  not  wound  the  commonwealth  more  dhoH 
geroufly,  than  by  taking  off  its  mafter."  Learn,  ye  abjed^ 
homebom  flave;  unlefs  ye  take  away  the  mafier,  y0 
deftroy  the  commonwealth.  That  ^tf&t  has  a  mafteTi 
is  one  man's  property.  The  word  mafler  denotes  a  pri« 
vate,  not  a  public  relation.  '^  They  perfecute  moft  tm* 
jufdy  thofe  miniiters,  that  abhorred  tins  aaion  of  theira." 
Left  you  ihould  not  know  what  minifters  be  mean^ 
I  will  tell  you  in  a  few  words  what  manner  of  men  they 
lirere ;  they  were  thofe  very  men,  that  by  their  writiogi 
and  fermons  juftified  taking  up  arms  againft  the  kic^ 
and  ftirred  the  people  up  to  it :  that  daily  curfed,  as 
Deborah  did  Meroz,  all  liich  as  would  not  fumilh  toA 
parliament  either  with  arms,  or  men,  or  money.  Tint 
taught  the  people  out  of  their  pulpits,  diat  they  wers 
not  about  to  fight  againft  a  king,  but  a  greater  tynurt 
than  either  Saul  or  Ahab  ever  were)  nay^  more  i 
Nero  than  Nero  himfelf.  As  ibon  as  the  bilhops,  and 
thofe  clergymen,  whom  they  daily  inveighed  again^ 
and  branded  with  the  odious  names  of  pkoralifis  and 
lionrefidents,  were  taken  out  of  theur  way^  they  ui'deMly 
jump,  fome  into  two,  fome  into  three  of  their  oeft  be^ 
nefices  ;  bebg  now  warm  themfelves,  they  ibon  ibh 
worthily  negle3ed  their  charge.  Their  covetoufiieft  bfakis 
through  all  reftraints  of  modefty  and  religion,  and  IbeflH 
ielves  now  labour  under  the  iame  infamy,  that  tfaq^ 
had  loaded  their  predecefibrs  with;  and  becaufe  thetf 
covetoufhefs  is  not  yet  fatisfied,  and  their  ambitioni  fan 
accufbmed  them  to  raife  tumults,  and  be  enemies  19 
peace,  they  cannot  reft  at  quiet  yet,  but  preach  up  ib' 
dition  againft  the  magiibacy,  as  it  is  now  eftablifiied,  atf 
they  had  formerly  done  againft  \ht  king.  Iliey  now 
tell  the  people,  that  he  was  cruelly  mimfered ;  upotf 
whoiti  themfelves  having  heaped  all  dieir  cuffes,  had 
devoted  him  to  deftruCHon,  whom  they  had  delivered 
up  as  it  were  to  the  parliament,  to  be  defpoUed  <if  hit 
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ihy»  and  purfued  with  a  holy  war.  They  now  cooi'' 
n,  that  the  fe3aries  are  not  extirpated ;'  which  is  a 
t  abfurd  thing  to  expeft  the  magiftrates  ihould  be 
;  to  do,  who  never  yet  were  able,  do  what  they  could^ 
extirpate  avarice  and  ambition,  thofe  two  molt  per^ 
mis  herelies,  and  more  deftruftive  to  the  church 
1  all  the  reft,  out  of  the  very  order  and  tribe  of  the 
ifters  themielves.  For  the  fe^  which  they  inveigh 
bft,  I  confefs  there  are  fucli  amongft  us,  but  they  am 
:ure,  and  make  no  noife  in  the  world :  the  fe3s  that 
r  are  of,  are  public  and  notorious,  and  much  more 
serous  to  the  churcli  of  God.  Simon  Magus  and  Dio^ 
^es  were  the  ringleaders  of  them«  Yet  are  we  fb  faf 
a  perfecuting  thefe  men,  though  they  are  peftilent 
ugh,  that  though  we  know  them  to  be  ill-afFeSed  to 
government,  and  defirous  of,  and  endeavouring  to  work 
lange,  we  allow  them  but  too  much  Uberty.  You, 
;  are  both  a  Frenchman  and  a  vagabond,  feem  diP 
ifed  that  '^  the  Englilh  more  fierce  and  cruel  than 
r  own  maftiffs,"  as  your  barking  eloquence  has  it^ 
Bive  no  regard  to  the  lawful  liicceilbr  and  heir  of  the 
wn :  take  no  care  of  the  king's  youngeft  ion,  nw  of 
queto  of  Bohemia."  I  will  make  ye  no  anfwer ;  you 
1  anfwer  yourfelf.  "  When  the  frame  of  a  govern* 
It  is  changed  from  a  monarchy  to  any  other,  the  new 
tellers  have  no  regard  to  fuccefTion : '  the  application 
ttfy ;  it  is  in  your  book  De  primatu  Papae.  ^^  The 
It  change  throu^out  three  kii^oms,"  you  fay,  ^'  was 
jght  about  by  a  finall  number  of  men  in  one  of 
il"  If  this  were  true,  that  fmall  number^  of  men 
lid  have  defeiVed  to  have  dominion  over  the  reft ; 
ant  men  over  fainthearted  cowards.  ^^  Thefe  are 
f  that  prefumptuoufly  took  upon  them  to  change,'* 
quum  regni  regimen,  in  alium  qui  k  pluribus  tyrannis 
»tur»  It  is  well  for  them  that  you  cannot  find  fieuilt 
1  them,  without  committing  a  barbarous  foleciiin; 
(hame  all  grammarians*  '^  The  Englifh  will  never 
able  to  wafh  out  this  fiain."  Nay,  you,  though  a 
;  and  a  flaia  to  all  learned  men,  were  never  yet  able 
Sain  the  renown  and  eveiiafting  glory  of  the  Englilh 
on,  that  with  ib  great  a  refolution,    as  we  himlly 
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find  the  like  recorded  in  any  hiftory,  having  (titlgg|l^ 
with,  and  overcome,  not  only  their  enemies  in  the  field, 
but  the  fuperitidous  periliafions  of  the  common  people 
Imve  purchafed  to  themfelves  in  general  amongft  all  pc^ 
teritv  the  name  of  deliverers  :  £e  body  of  the  peei^ 
having  undertook  and  performed  an  enterprife,  whi^ 
other  nations  is  thought  to  proceed  only  from  a  magofr* 
nimity  that  is  peculiar  to  heroes.  What  "  the  pr^ef' 
tants  and  primitive  chriitians''  have  done,  or  would  do 
upon  fuch  an  occaiion,  I  will  tell  ye  hereafter,  when  we 
come  to  debate  the  merits  of  the  caufe  :  in  difcourfii^  it 
before,  I  Ihould  be  guilty  of  your  fault,  who  outdo  dx* 
moit  impertinent  talkers  in  nature.  You  wonder  how 
we  Ihall  be  able  to  anfwer  the  Jefuits.  Meddle  with  your 
own  matters,  you  runagate,  and  be  aihamed  of  your 
a£bions,  fince  the  church  is  aihamed  of  you ;  who,  thou^ 
but  of  late  you  fet  yourfelf  fo  fiercely  and  with  fo  mudi 
oftentadon  againft  die  pope's  fupremacy  and  epifcopal 
government,  are  now  become  yourfelf  a  very  creature  of 
the  bifhops.  You  confeis,  that  ^'  fome  proteftants,  whom 
you  do  not  name,  have  aiTerted  it  lawful  to  depofe  a 
tyrant  :*'  but  though  you  do  not  think  fit  to  name  them, 
I  will,  becaufe  you  fay  "  they  are  far  worfe  than  the 
very  Jefuits  themfelves  f  they  are  no  other  than  Lutber, 
aud  Zuinglius,  and  Calvin,  and  Bucer,  and  Pareus,  and 
many  others.  "  But  then,"  you  fay,  "  they  refer  it  to 
the  judgment  of  learned  and  wife  men,  who  ihaU  be 
accounted  a  tyrant  But  what  for  men  were  thefe? 
Were  they  wife  men,  were  they  men  of  learning  ?  Were 
they  anywife  remarkable,  either  for  virtue  or  nobili^  ?" 
You  may  well  allow  a  people,  that  has  felt  the  heavy  yoke 
of  ilavery  to  be  wife,  and  learned,  and  noble  enouj^  to 
know  what  is  fit  to  be  done  to  the  tyrant  that  has  op- 
prelTed  them ;  diough  they  neither  confult  with  fcnneigp- 
ers  nor  grammarians.  But  that  this  man  was  a  lyrni^ 
not  only  the  parliaments  of  England  and  Sootlaiid  have 
declared  by  their  a£dons  and  exprefs  words ;  but  aknoft 
all  the  people  of  both  nadons  aflfented  to  it,  till  ibcil 
dme  as  by  the  tricks  and  artifices  of  the  biihops  -tt^ 
were  divided  into  two  fa6dons  :  and  what  if  it;  btf 
pleafed  God  to  choofe  fuch  men^  to  execute  his  veDgeanee 
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ipon  the  greateft  potentates  on  earth,  as  he  chofe  to  be 
oade  partakers  of  the  benefit  of  the  gofpel  ?  "  Not 
nany  wife,  not  many  learned,  not  many  powerful,  not 
nany  noble :  that  by  uiofe  that  are  not,  he  might  bring 
o  nought  thofe  tliat  are ;  and  that  no  flelh  might  glory  in 
lisiigiit"  And  who  arc  you,  that  babble  to  tlie  contrary  ? 
lare  you  afFeft  the  reputation  of  a  learned  man  ?  I 
onfeis  you  ai^e  pretty  well  verfed  in  phraie-books,  and 
cxicons,  and  gloflaries ;  infoniuch  tliat  you  leem  to  liave 
jx^nt  your  time  in  nothing  elfe.  But  you  do  not  make 
.(){)ear,  that  you  liave  read  any  good  authors  with  lb 
nuch  judgment  as  to  have  benefited  by  them.  Other 
opies,  and  various  lections,  and  words  omitted,  and 
omiptions  of  texts,  and  the  Ukc,^  thele  you  are '  full 
»f^;  but  no  footftep  of  any  foUd  learning  appears  in 
Jl  you  have  writ;  or  do  ye  think  yourlelf  a  wife 
tian,  that  quanel  and  contend  about  the  meaneft 
rifles  -  that  may  be  ?  That  being  altogether  ignorant  in 
itronomy  and  phyfic,  yet  are  always  railing  at  the 
irofeflbrs  of  both,  whom  all  men  credit  in  what  things 
»elong  to  tlieir  owti  fciences,  that  would  be  ready  to 
tirfe  diem  to  tlie  pit  of  Hell,  tliat  ihould  offer  to  de- 
prive you  of  die  vain  glory  of  having  correfted  or  fup- 
Jicd  the  leait  word  or  letter  in  any  copy  you  have  cri- 
icifed  upon.  i\nd  yet  you  are  mad  to  hear  yourfelf 
ailed  a  grammarian.  In  certain  difiing  difcourfes  of 
ours,  you  call  Dr.  Hammond  knave  in  plain  terms, 
r'ho  was  one  of  this  king  s  chaplains,  and  one  that  he 
alued  above  all  the  relt,  for  no  odier  reafon  but  be* 
aufe  he  had  called  you  a  grammarian.  And  I  do  not 
uefiion,  but  you  would  have  been  as  ready  to  have 
irown  the  fame  reproach  upon  die  king  himfelf,  if  you 
act  heard  diat  lie  had  approved  his  chaplain  s  judgment 
f  you.  Take  notice  now,  how  much  I  (who  am  but 
ne  of  thofe  many  Eiigliib,  diat  you  have  the  impudence 
>  call  madmen,  and  unlearned,  and  ignoble,  and 
ickcd)  flight  and  ddpile  you,  (for  diat  die  Englilh  na- 
OD  in  general  fliould  take  any  notice  in  public  of  fuch  a 
orm  as  you  are,  would  be  an  infinite  undervaluing  of 
lemfelves)  who,  though  one  ftiould  turn  you  topfy- 
irvy,  and  iniide  out,  are  but  a  grammarian :  nay«  as 
Vol,  m.  K  if 
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if  you  had  made  a  foolilher  wi(h  than  Midas  did^  what* 
ever  you  meddle  with,  except  when  you  make  folecifins, 
is  grammar  still.  Whoibever  therefore  he  be,  thou^ 
iix)m  among  the  dregs  of  that  common  people  that  you 
are  fo  keen  upon,  (for  as  for  tliofe  men  of  eminency 
amongft  us,  whofe  great  a6lions  evidenced  to  all  men 
their  nobilitj%  and  vutue,  and  condu6t,  I  will  not  dif- 
grace  them  {o  much,  as  to  compare  you  to  them,  or 
them  to  you)  but  whofoever,  I  fay,  among  the  dregs  of 
that  common  people  has  but  fucked  m  this  principk; 
that  he  was  not  bom  for  his  prince,  but  for  God  and 
hb  country;  he  deferves  the  reputation  of  la  learned, 
huid  an  honeft,  and  a  wife  man  more,  and  is  of  girealer 
life  in  the  vrorld  than  yourfelf.  For  fuch  a  one  is  learned 
^thout  letters ;  you  hate  letters,  biit  no  learning,  tfnl 
teiderftand  fo  many  languages,  turn  over  (b  manyTCK 
iumes,  and  yet  are  but  afleep  when  all  is  done, 
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CHAPTER  11. 

THE  argument  that  Saknafius,  toward  the  coodu- 
fion  of  his  fim  chapter,  urged  as  irrefragable,  to  wit,  that 
it  was  really  fo,  becauie  all  men  unanimoufly  agreed  in 
It;  that  very  argument,  than  which,  as  he  applied  it, 
there  is  nothing  more  fklfe,  I,  that  am  now  about  to 
difcourfe  of  the  right  of  kings,  may  turn  upon  himfelf 
with  a  great  deal  of  truth.  For,  whereas  he  defines  "  a 
king*"  (if  tliat  may  be  faid  to  be  defined  which  he  makes 
hifinite)  ^^  to  be  a  perfon  in  whom  the  fupreme  power  of 
the  kingdom  refides,  who  is  anfwerable  to  God  akne^ 
who  may  do  whadbever  pleafes  him,  who  is  bound  by 
no  law  -r  I  will  undertake  to  demonifarate,  not  by  mine^ 
but  by  his  otvn  reafons  and  authorities,  that  there  never 
was  a  nation  or  people  of  any  account  (fcnr  to  rantack  d 
file  imcivilized  parts  of  the  world  were  to  no  purpofe) 
that  ever  allowed  this  to  be  their  king's  ri^t,  or  fMt 
fuch  exorbitant  power  into  his  hand,  as  *'  tiiat  he  ihaw 
not  be  bound  by  any  law,  that  he  mi^t  do  what  te 
Would,  that  he  iliould  judge  all,  but  be  judged  of  none." 
Nor  can  I  perfuade  myfel^  that  there  evw  was  any  one 
'  periob 
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l^dbn  befides  Saltnafius  of  fo  (laviih.a  fpirit,  as  to  ailert  the 
outrageous  enonnities  of  tyrants  to  be  die  rights  of  kings. 
Thofe  amongft  us  that  were  the  greateft  royalifts,  always 
abhorred  this  Ibrdid  opinion :  and  Salmafius  liimfelf,  as 
appears  by  ibme  otiier  writings  of  his  before  he  ^'as 
l»ibed,  was  quite  of  another  mind.  lofomuch,  that  what 
he  here  gives  out,  does  not  k)ok  like  tlie  dilates  of  a  free 
iiibjed:  under  a  free  government,  much  lefs  in  (b  IkmQus 
a  oommonwealdi  as  that  of  Holland,  and  the  moft  emi* 
nent  univerfity  there :  but  feems  to  have  been  penned  by 
Ibme  defpicable  Have,  that  lay  rotting  in  a  priibn,  or  a 
<langeon.  If  whatever  a  lang  has  a  mind  to  do,  the 
right  of  kings  ^vill  bear  him  out  in  (which  was  a  leflfon 
that  the  blocMiy  tyrant  Antoninus  Caracalla,  though  his 
ilepHonother  Julia  preached  it  to  him,  and  endeavoured 
to  inure  him  to  the  prance  of  it,  by  making  him  com* 
mit  inceit  witfi  herfelf,  yet  could  hardly  fuck  in)  then 
there  neither  is,  nor  ever  was  that  king,  that  deferved 
the  name  of  a  tyrant  They  may  fafely  violate  all  the 
laws  of  God  and  man :  their  very  being  kings  keeps  them 
innocent  What  crime  was  ever  any  of  them  guilty  of? 
They  did  but  make  ufe  of  their  own  ri^t  upon  their 
4mn  vaflals.  No  king  can  commit  fuch  horrible  cruelties 
and  outrages,  as  will  not  be  within  this  right  of  kings^ 
So  that  there  is  no  pretence  left  for  any  complaints  or 
cxpoftulations  with  any  of  them.  And  dare  you  afier^ 
tiiat  ^'  this  ri^  of  kings,"  as  you  call  it,  "  is  grounded 
upon  the  law  of  nations,  or  rather  upon  that  of  nature,** 
you  iHnte  beaft?  for  you  deferve  not  the  name  of  a  man^ 
that  are  ib  cruel  and  unjuft  towards  all  thofe  of  your 
own  kind ;  that  endeavour  as  much  as  in  you  lies,  k)  to 
bear  down  and  vilify  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  that 
Here  made  after  the  image  of  Grod,  as  to  aflert  and  main* 
tain,  that  tfiofe  cruel  and  unmerciful  talkmafters,  that 
through  the  fuperftitious  whimfies,  or  floth,  or  treachery 
of  fome  peribns,  get  into  the  chair,  are  provided  and 
appoimed  by  nature  herfelf,  that  mild  and  gentle  mother 
cf  08  all,  to  be  the  gpvemors  of  thofe  nations  they  en- 
flave.  VIm  which  peftilent  do6bine  of  yours,  having 
remlered  Ifaem  more  fierce  and^  untraEiable,  you  not  only 
^enable  them  to  ttmke  havoc  of,  and  trample  under 
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foot  their  miferable  fubjeOs ;  but  endeavour  to  arm  (tieii 
for  tliat  very  purpofe  with  the  law  of  nature,  the  rigiit 
of  kings,  and  the  very  conftitutions  of  government,  tbotl 
which  nothing  Ciui  be  more  impious  or  ridiculous.     By 
my  confent,  as  Dionyfius  formerly  of  a  tyrant  became  a 
fchoolmafter,  fo  you  of  a  grammarian  (hould  become 
a  tyrant ;  not  that  you  may  have  that  regal  licenle  of 
doing  other  people  harm,  but  a  fair  opportunity  of  perilh- 
.ing  miierably  yourielf:   that,    as  Tiberius  complained, 
when  he  had  confined  himfelf  to  the  ifland  Caprcae,  you 
may  be  reduced  into  liich  a  condition,  as  to  be  fenfibk 
that  you  periili  daily.     But  let  us  look  a  little  more  nar- 
rowly into  this  right  of  kings  that  you  talk  of.     "  This 
was  the  fenfe  of  tlie  eaftem,  and  of  tiie  weftem  part  of  the 
world."    I  Ihall  not  anfwer  you  with  what  iVnftotle  and 
Cicero,  (who  are  both  as  crcdible  authors  as  any  we  have) 
tell  us,  viz.   That  the  people  of  Afia  eafily  fubmit  to 
flavery,  but  the  Syrians  and  the  Jews  are  even  bom  to  it 
from  die  womb.     I  confeis  there  are  but  few,  and  thoTe 
men  of  great  wifdom  and  courage,  that  are  either  dcfi- 
rons  of  liberty,  or  capable  of  ding  it.     Tlie  gieateft  part 
of  the  world  clioofe  to  live  under  mafters ;  but  yet  ther 
would  have  them  juft  ones.     As  for  fuch  as  are  unjuK 
and  tyrannical,  neither  was  God  ever  fo  much  an  enettiy 
to  mankind,  as  to  enjoin  a  neceffity  of  fubmitting  to 
tliem  ;  nor  waa  tliere  ever  any  people  fo  defiitute  of  all 
fenfe,  and  funk  into  liich  a  depth  of  defpair,  as  to  impofe 
lb  cruel  a  la^v  uix)n  themfelvcs  and  their  pofterity.    .Firfi, 
you  produce  ''.  tlie  words  of  king  Solc«non  in  his  Eccleli- 
aftes."    And  we  are  as  willing  to  appeal  to  the  fcripture 
as  you.     As  for  Solomon  s  autliority,   we  will  confider 
that  hereafter,  when  perliaps  we  (hall  be  better  able  to 
undeifiand  it   ,  Firit,  let  us  hear  God  himfelf  Ijpeal, 
Deut.  xvii.  14.    "  When  thou  ait  come  into  the  1^ 
which  the  Ia)rd  tiiy  God  givctli  thee,  and  flialt  iky,  I 
will  fet  a  king  over  me,  like  as  the  nations  that  are  round  * 
about  me."    Which  paffage  I  could  wilh  all  men  would 
feriouUy  confider :  for  hence  it  appears  by  the  tefdmoiuf 
of  God  himfelf;  firft,  tliat  all  nations  are  at  liberty  to 
ereO;  \\  hat  form  of  government  tliey  will  amongfi;  dini- 
felves,  and  to  change  it  wheil  and  into  what  they  will 
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This  God  affirms  in  exprefs  terms  concerning  the  Hebrew 
nation ;  and  it  does  not  appear  but  that  other  nations  are, 
as  to  this  refpefl,  in  the  fame  condition.     Anotlier  rc-^ 
mark  that  this  place  yields  us,  is,  that  a  commonwealth 
is  a  more  perfeft  form  of'  government  than  a  monarchy , 
and  more  fuitable  to  the  conditioh  of  mankind,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  God  himfelf,  better  for  hb  o^-n  people ; 
for  himfelf  appointed  it,  and  could  hardly  be  prevailed 
withal  a  great  while  after,  and  at  their  own  importunate 
defuse,  to  let  them  change  it  into  a  monarchy.     But  to 
make  it  appear,  that  he  gave  them  dieir  choice  to  be  go- 
verned by  a  fingle  perfon,  or  by  more,  fo  they  were  juftly 
governed,  in  cafe  they  Ihould  in  time  to  come  relblve 
upon  a  king  he  prelbribes  laws  for  this  king  of  theii-s  to 
obfcrve,   whereby  he  was  forbidden  to  multiply  to  him- 
felf horles  and  wives,  or  to  heap  up  riches :  whence  he 
might  eafily  infer,  that  no  power  was  put  into  his  hands 
over  others,  but  according  to  law,  fmce  even  thofe  aOions 
of  his  life,  which  related  only  to  himfelf,  were  under  a 
lanr.     He  was  commanded  therefore  to  tranfcribe  with 
fals  own  hand  all  the  precepts  of  the  law,  and  having 
unit  them  out,  to  obferve  and  keep  them,  that  his  mind 
might  not  be  lifted  up  above  his  brethren.     It  is  evident 
from   hence,   that  as  well  the  prince  as  the  people  was 
bound  by  the  law  of  Mofes.     To  this  purpofe  Jofephus 
writes,  a  proper  and  able  interpreter  of  the  laws  of  his 
own  country,  who  was  admirably  well  verfed  in  the 
Jewiih  policy,  and  infinitely  preferable  to  a  thoufand 
obicure  ignorant  rabbins :  he  has  it  thus  in  the  fourth  book 
of  his  Antiquities,  'ApiroxpATia  pb  Sv  n^airh^oy^  ^c.  ^^  An 
Ariftocracy  is  the  bcft  form  of  govenunent ;  wherefore 
do  not  you  endeavour  to  iettlc  any  other ;   it  is  enough  for 
you,  that  God  prefides  over  ye,  but  if  you  will  have  a 
king,   let  him  guide  himfelf  by  tfie  law  of  God,  rather 
than  by  his  own  wildoni ;  and  lay  a  reftraint  upon  him, 
if  he  offisr  at  more  power  than  tlie  ftate  of  your  affSaurs 
wUl  allow  of."    Thus  he  expreffes  himfelf  upon  this  place 
in  Deuteronomy.    Anotlier  Jewiih  author,  Pliilo  Judaeus, 
who  was  Jolephus's  contempcMrary,  a  very  ftudious  man 
in  the  law  of  Mofes,  upon  which  he  wrote  a  large  com- 
jaentaiy :  when  in  his  book  concerning  the  creation  of 
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the  king,  he  interprets  this  chapter  of  Douterdnoinyi 
he  ietjs  a  king  loofe  firom  the  law  no  otherwiie  than  as  an 
enemy  may  ht  fidd  to  be  fo :  "  They,"  foys  he,  "  that  to 
the  prejudice  and  deftrufition  of  the  people  acquire  great 
power  to  themfelves,  deferve  not  the  name  of  kines,  but 
that  of  enemies :  for  their  aftions  are  the  fame  wiui  thofe 
of  an  irreconcilable  enemy.  Nay,  they,  that  under  % 
pretence  of  government  are  injurious,  are  worfe  thm 
open  enemies.  We  may  fcnce  ourfelves  againft  the  lat« 
ter ;  but  the  mcdice  of  the  former  is  ib  much  the  moio 

Ssftilent,  becauie  it  is  not  always  eafy  to  be  diicovered.*' 
ut  when  it  is  difcovered,  why  Ihould  they  not  be  dealt 
with  as  enemies  ?  The  fame  author  in  his  fecond  book^ 
Allegoriar,  I^egis,  **  A  king,*'  (ays  he,  "  and  a  tyrant, 
are  contraries.**  And  a  Uttfe  after,  "  A  king  ou^t  not 
only  to  command,  but  alio  to  obey."  All  this  isveiy 
true,  you  will  fay,  a  king  ought  to  obferve  the  laws^  as 
well  as  any  other  man.  But  what  if  he  will  not,  what 
law  is  there  to  punifh  him  ?  I  anfwer,  tlie  lame  knr 
that  there  is  to  punifh  other  men ;  for  1  find  no  except 
tions.  There  is  no  exprefs  law  to  punHh  the  priefts,  ii 
any  other  mfcriour  magiftrates,  who  all  of  them,  if  this 
opinion  of  die  exemption  of  kings  fix)m  the  penalties  of 
the  law  would  hold,  might,  by  the  fame  rcidbn,  claim 
impunity,  what  guilt  focver  they  contraft,  becaufc  there 
is  no  politive  law  for  their  puniihment ;  and  yet  I  fup- 
pofe  none  of  them  ever  challenged  fudi  a  preix)gatk^ 
nor  would  it  ever  be  allowed  them,  if  they  iliould.  Hi* 
tlierto  we  have  learned  from  the  very  text  of  (iod's  own 
law,  that  a  king  ought  to  obey  the  laws,  and  not  lift 
himfelf  up  above  his  brethren.  Let  us  now  confider 
whether  Solomon  preached  up  any  other  doChioe^ 
chap.  viii.  ver.  2.  "  I  counfel  thee  to  keep  the  king  s  com- 
mandment, and  that  in  regaixl  of  tlic  oath  of  Gwi.  Be 
not  hafty  to  go  out  of  his  fight ;  ftand  not  in  an  evil 
thing;  for  he  doth  whatfoever  pleafeth  him.  Where  the 
word  of  a  king  is,  there  is  power ;  and  who  may  fcy 
unto  him,  what  doft  tliou  r"  It  is  well  enougli  known* 
tliat  herc  the  preacher  direfts  not  his  precepts  to  the 
Sanhedrim,  or  to  a  parliament,  but  to  private  perlblis ; 
and  fuch  lie  commands  to  '^  keep  the  king  s  commtfKt 
5  meat, 
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jnent,  and  that  in  regard  of  the  oath  of  God/'  But  as 
they  fwear  allcj^ance  to  kings,  do  not  kings  likewiie 
fwear  to  obey  and  maintain  the  laws  of  God,  and  thofe 
of  their  own  country  ?  So  tlie  Reubenites  and  Gadites 
promile  obedience  to.  Joihua,  Jo(h.  i.  17.  ^^  According  as 
we  hearket^d  unto  Mofes  hi  all  things,  fo  will  we  hearken 
unto  thee ;  only  the  Lord  thy  Gtod  be  wth  thee,  as 
he  n-as  viith  Moles."  Here  is  an  exprefe  condition.  Hear 
Wie  preacher  elle,  ch.  ix.  ver.  1 7,  "  The  words  of  wilp 
men  are  heard  in  quiet,  more  than  the  cry  of  him  that 
rulelh  among  fools."  The  next  caution  that  Solomon 
^ves  us,  is,  ^  Be  not  hafty  to  go  out  of  his  fight ;  ftand 
not  in  an  evil  thing ;  for  he  doth  whatfoever  pleafetli 
him."  That  is,  he  does  what  he  will  to  malefafbors, 
whom  the  law  authorizes  him  to  piuiiih.  and  againft 
whom  he  may  proceed  with  mercy  or  feventy,  as  he  feejj 
occafion.  Here  is  nodiing  Uke  tyranny;  nothing  dudt 
a  good  man  needs  be  afraid  of.  "  Where  tlic  word  of  a 
kira  is,  there  is  power;  and  who  may  fay  to  him.  What 
dott  thou  T  And  yet  we  read  of  one,  that  not  only  faid 
to  a  king,  "  Wliat  doft  thou  ?"  but  told  hun,  "  Thou 
haft  done  fooliihly.''  But  Samuel,  you  may  fay,  was  an 
extraordinary  penon.  I  anftver  you  with  your  o\ni  words, 
which  follow  in  the  forty-nintli  page  of  your  bool^ 
**  What  was  there  extraordinary,  fay  you,  "  ii)  Saul 
or  David  ?**  And  fo  lay  I,  what  was  there  in  Samuel  ex- 
traordinary .^  He  was  a  prophet,  you  will  fay;,  fo  are 
they  that  now  follow  his  example ;  for  diey  afi  according 
to  the  will  of  God,  either  his  revealed,  or  his  facred 
will,  which  yourfelf  grant  in  your  50th  page.  The 
preacher  therefore  in  this  place  prudently  adviles  private 
perfbns  not  to  contend  witli  princes ;  for  it  is  even  dan- 
gerous to  contend  with  any  man,  that  is  eidier  rich  or 
powcrfuL  But  wliat  then?  muft  therefore  the  nobihty 
of  a  nation,  and  all  tlie  inferiour  magiflrates,  and  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  not  dare  to  mutter  when  a  king 
raves  end  aSis  Uke  a  madman  ?  Mufl  they  not  oppofe  a 
foolifh,  wicked,  and  outrageous  tyrant,  that  periiaps 
feeks  the  defbriidion  of  all  good  men  ?  Mufl  they  not  en^ 
deavour  to  prevent  his  turning  all  divine  and  bumap 
things  upikle  down  ?  Muft  they  fufier  him  to  maflacre 
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his  people,  bum  their  cities,  and  commit  fuch  outrage^ 
upon  them  daily ;  and  finally,  to  have  perfeft  liber^  tq 
do  what  he  lifts  without  control  ? 

O  de  Cappadocis  eques  cataftis ! 
Thou  flavifh  knight  of  Cappadocia! 

Whom  all  free  people,  if  you  can  have  the  confidence 
hereafter  to  fet  your  foot  within  a:  fi^ee  country,  ouglit 
to  caft  out  from  amongft  them,  and  fend  to  Ibme  remote 
parts  of  the  world,  as  a  prodigy  of  dire  portent ;  or  to 
condemn  to  fome  perpetual  drudgery,  as  one  devoted  to 
flavery,  folemnly  obliging  themfelves,  if  they  ever  let 
you  go,  to  undergo  a  worfc  flavery  under  fome  cruel, 
filly  tyrant :  no  man  living  can  either  devife  himlblf,  or 
borrow  firom  any  other,  expreflions  fo  full  of  cruelty 
and  contempt,  as  may  not  julily  be  applied  to  you.  But 
;o  on.  "  When  the  Ilraelites  aflicd  a  king  of  God,  they 
id,  tliey  would  fet  up  a  king  that  fliould  have  the  fame 
rule  and  dominion  over  them,  that  tlie  kings  of  tliei| 
neighbour  countries  exercifed  over  their  fubjeCb.  But 
the  kings  of  the  Eaft  we  know  had  mi  unlimited  power^** 
as  Virgil  tcftifies, 


ud' 


It 


-  Regem  non  fie  iE.iTyptus  &  ingens 


"  Lydia,  ncc  populi  Partliomm,  &  Medus,  Hydafpc^ 
''  Obfervant." 

*^  No  Eaftcm  nation  evci'  did  adore 

"  The  majefty  of  fovercign  princes  more." 

Firft,  what  is  that  to  us,  what  fort  of  kings  the 
Ifi'aelites  defired  ?  Efpecially  fince  God  was  angry  with 
them,  not  only  for  defiring  llich  a  king  as  otlier  natious 
had,  and  not  iuch  a  king  as  }iis  own  law  defcribea,  but 
barely  for  defiring  a  king  at  all?  Nor  is  it  credible,  that 
tliey  fliould  dcfirean  unjuft  king,  and  one  that  fhouldbe 
out  of  the  reach  of  all  laws,  who  could  not  bear  the 
government  of  Samuers  ions,  though  under  tlie  power 
of  laws ;  but  Irom  their  covetoulhels  fought  refuge  in  a 
king.  And  laftiy,  the  verfe  that  you  quote  out  of  Vir- 
gil does  not  prove,  that  the  kipgs  of  the  Eaft  had  an  ab- 
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folute  unlimited  power;  for  thofe  bees,  tliat  he  tlicre 
fpeaks  of,  and  wlio  reverence  their  kings,  he  fays,  more 
than  tlie  Egyptians  or  Medes  do  theirs,  by  the  audiority 
of  the  lame  poet : 

"  Magnis  agitant  fub  le^bu^  teviina.'' 

"  Live  under  certain  fundamental  laws.**  . 

■ 

They  do  not  live  under  a  king  then,  that  Ls  tied  to  no 
law.  But  now  I  will  let  you  fee  how  little  reafon  you  hava 
to  think  I  bear  you  an  ill-will.  Molt  people  diink  you  a 
knave ;  but  1  will  make  it  appear,  tliat  you  have  ojily 
put  on  a  knave  s  vizor  for  the  prefent.  In  your  intio- 
du6ioa  to  your  dilcourfc  of  the  popes  fuprcmacy,  you 
iky,  diat  Ibme  divines  in  the  council  of  Trent  made  ulc 
of  the  government,  that  is  laid  to  be  amonglt  bees,  to 
prove  die  pope's  lupremacy.  This  fancy  you  borrow 
from  diem,  add  urge  it  here  witli  the  lame  malice  tiuit 
they  did  there.  Now  that  very  fame  anlWer  tiiat  you 
gave  them,  whilft  you  were  an  honeft  man,  now  that  you 
are  become  a  knave,  you  Ihall  give  yourlclt)  and  pull  off 
w  itli  your  own  hand  that  vizor  you  have  now  put  on  : 
"  llie  bees,"  fay  you,  "  are  a  ftate,  and  fo  natural 
philolbphei^  call  them ;  tiiey  have  a  long,  hut  a  harm- 
Icls  one;  he  is  a  leader,  or  captain,  radier  dian  a 
king;  he  never  beats,  nor  pulls,  nor  kills  his  lubje3: 
bees."  No  wonder  Uiey  are  lb  obfervant  of  him  dien : 
but  in  good  faith,  you  had  but  ill  luck  to  meddle  with 
tiiele  bees ;  for  diough  they  are  be€;s  of  Trent,  diey  Ihow 
you  to  be  a  drone.  Ariftotle,  a  moft  exaft  Mriter  of 
poliUcs,  affirms  that  the  Afiatic  monarchy,  wliich  yet 
liiinlelf  calls  barbarous,  was  according  to  law,  Pohtic.  3. 
And  whereas  he  reckons  up  five  leveral  Ibrts  of  mo- 
naixhics,  four  of  dioie  live  he  makes  governments  ac- 
corduig  to  laws,  and  widi  die  conient  of  the  people ;  and 
yet  he  calls  dieqi  tyrannical  forms  of  government,  be- 
caufe  diey  lodge  lb  much  power  in  one  man  s  hand.  But 
tlic  kingdom  of  the  Lacedemonians,  he  lays,  is  moft  pro- 
pcrly  a  kingdom,  becaule  diere  all  power  is  not  in  die 
king.  Tlie  fifth  fort  of  monarchy,  which  he  calls  va/4- 
^mUuoLj  that  b,  where  the  king  is  all  in  all ;  and  lo  which 
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he  refers  that,  that  you  call  tlie  right  of  kings,  which  i| 
a  liberty  to  do  what  they  lift ;  he  neither  tells  us  wbeo, 
nor  where  any  fuch  form  of  government  ever  obtained. 
Nor  leems  he  to  have  mentioned  it  for  any  other  purpofe, 
than  to  fliow  how  unjuft,  abfurd,  and  tyrannical  a  go- 
vernment it  is.  You  fay,  that  when  Samuel  would  deter 
tlic  people  from  choofing  a  king,  he  propounded  to  them 
this  right  of  kings.  But  whence  had  Samuel  it  ?  Had 
he  it  from  the  written  law  of  God  ?  That  cannot  be. 
We  have  obferved  aheady,  that  tlie  foriptures  afford  us 
n  quite  other  fcheme  of  fovereignty.  Had  Samuel  it  then 
immediately  from  God  himfelf  by  revelation  ?  That  is 
not  likely  neither ;  for  God  diflikes  it,  difcommends  it, 
finds  fault  with  it,  fo  that  Samuel  does  not  expound  to 
the  people  any  right  of  kings  appointed  by  God;  but  a 
corrupt  and  depraved  manner  of  governing,  taken  up  by 
tiie  pride  and  ambition  of  princes.  He  tells  not  tlie  peo- 
ple what  their  kings  ought  to  do,  but  what  they  would 
do.  He  told  them  the  manner  of  their  king,  as  before 
he  told  us  the  manner  of  the  priefts,  the  fons  of  Eli ;  for 
he  ufas  tlie  fame  word  in  both  places  (which  you  in  tha 
thiity-tliird  pa^e  of  your  book,  by  a  Hebrew  foledfin 
too,  call  [r^ny)  That  manner  of  theirs  was  wicked,  and 
odious,  and  tyi*annical :  it  was  no  right,  but  great  wrong. 
The  fathers  have  commented  upon  this  place  too :  I  will 
inftance  in  one,  that  may  (land  for  a  great  many ;  and 
that  is  Sulpitius  Sevems,  a  (Contemporary  and  intimate 
friend  of  St.  Jerome,  and,  hi  St  Auguftin's  opinion^  a 
man  of  great  wifdom  and  learning.  He  tells  us  in  his 
facred  hiltory,  that  Samuel  in  that  place  acquaints  the 
people  with  the  imperious  rule  of  kings,  and  how  they 
ufc  to  lord  itK>ver  tlieir  fubjefts.  Certainly  it  cai)Dot  be 
tlie  right  of  kings  to  domineer  and  be  imperious.  But 
ftccorduig  to  Salluft,  that  lawful  power  and  authority  that 
kings  were  entrufted  with,  for  the  prefervation  of  the  pub* 
lie  liberty,  and  the  good  of  the  commonwealth,  quicldy 
degenerated  into  pride  and  tyranny:  and  tliis  is  Ae 
fcnfc  of  all  orthodox  divines,  and  of  all  lawyers  upoo 
that  place  of  Samuel.  And  you  might  have  learned 
from  SichardiLs,  tliat  moft  of  the  rabbins  too  were  of  tfaq 
lame  mind ;  at  Icalt,  not  any  one  of  them  ever  aflerto!^ 
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tiiat  the  abfolute  inherent  right  of  kings  is  there  diicourf- 
ed  o£     Yourfelf  in  your  iifth  chapter,  page  106,  com* 
plain,  That  "  not  only  Clemens  Alexancmnus,  but  all 
other  expoiitors  miftake  themfelves  upon  this  text :"  andi 
you,  I  will  warrant  yc,   are  the  only  man,  that  have 
had  the  good  luck  to  tut  the  mark.     Now,  what  a  piece 
of  folly  and  impudence  is  this  in  you  to  maintain,  in  op-* 
pdition  to  all  orthodox  expoiitors,  that  thofe  very  ac- 
tions, which  God  lb  much  condemns,   are  the  right  of 
kings,   and  to  pretend  law  for  them  ?   Though  yourfelf 
confeis,  that  that  right  is  very  often  exercifed  in  conv* 
mitting    outrages,    being   injurious,   contumeUous,   and 
the  like.     Was  any  man  ever  to  that  degree  fui  juris,  fo 
much  his  ovnct  matter,  as  that  he  might   la^^fully  prey 
upon  mankind,  bear  down  all  that  ftood  in  his  >vay,  and 
turn  all  things  upfide  down  ?  Did  the  Romans  ever  main* 
tain,  as  you  lay  they  did,  that  any  man  might  do  thefe 
things  fuo  jure,  by  virtue  of  Ibme  uiherent  right  in  him- 
felf?  Salluit  indeed  makes  C.  Memmius,  a  tribune  of  tho 
people,  in  an  inve(ftivc  fpeecli  of  hb  againft  the  pride  of 
the   nobility,  and  tlieir  efcaping  unpimilhed,  Iiowlbever 
they  mifbehaved  themfelves,  to  vSc  thefe  words,  viz.  "  To 
do  whatever  one  has  a  mind  to,  without  fear  of  puniih-i' 
oicut,  is  to  be  a  king."    This  fitying  you  catched  hold 
ot*  thinking  it  would  make  for  yoqr  purpofe ;  but  con<» 
fider  it  a  little  better,  and  you  will  find  yourfelf  deceived 
Does  he  in  that  place  afiert  the  ri^t  of  kings?  or  does 
he  not  blame  the  common  people,   and  chide  them  for 
tlicir  floth,  in  fufTerine  tlieir  nobility  to  lord  it  over  them, 
as  if  they  were  out  of  the  reach  of  all  law,  and  in  liib* 
niittiog  again  to  that  kingly  tyranny,  which,  together 
with  their  kings  themfelves,  their  anceitors  Iiad  lawfully 
and  juftly  reje6bed  and  baniflied  from  amongft  them  ? 
If  you  had  poniulted  TuUy,  you  would  have  underftoo<t 
both  SaUuft  and  Samuel  better.     In  his  oration  pro  C, 
Ratnrio,  "  There  is  none  of  us  ignorant,"  lays  he,   "  of^ 
the  manner  of  kings.     Thefe  are  their  lordly  didates : 
pund  what  I  fay,  and  do  accordingly."    Many  pai&ges 
to  diis  purpofe  he  quotes  out  of  poets,  and  calls  them 
not  the  right,  but  tlie  cuftom  or  manner  of  kings ;  and 
tie  iays^  we  ought  to  read  and  conikicr  thcm^  not  only 
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for  ctiriofity  fake,  but  that  we  may  learn  to  beware  cif 
them,  and  avoid   them.     You  perceive  how  miierably 
you  are  come  off  with  Salluil,  who,   though  he  be  as 
much  an  enemy  to  tyranny  as  any  other  author  what- 
(bever,  you  thought  would  have  patronized  this  tyran- 
nical right  that  you  are  efiablifliing.     Take  my  word 
for  it,    the  right  of  kings  feems  to  be  tottering,   and 
even   to  further   its  own  ruin,    by  relying  upon  fuch 
weak  props  for   its  fupport;    and  by  endeavouritig  to 
maintain    itfelf  by  fuch  examples  and  autliorities,   as 
would  haften  its  downfal,  if  it  were  further  off  than  it 
is.      "  The  extremity  of  right  or  law,"  you  lay,  "  is 
the    height   of  injury,    Summum  ju3    fiimnia    injuria; 
this    laving  is   verified  moft    proj^rly  in  kings,    who, 
^^hen  they  go  to  the  utmoft  of  their  riglit,  fell  into 
thofe    courlcs,   in  which  Samuel  makes  tlic   rights    of 
kinjzs   to  coiifift."    And  it  is  a  miferable  right,  which, 
when  you  have  faid  all  you  can  for,  you   can  no  other- 
wile  defend,  than  by  confeifing,  that  it  js  the  greateft 
injury  that  may  be.     The  exticmity  of  right  or  law  b 
laid  to  be,  when  a  man  ties  himfelf  up  to  niceties,  d\VelIs 
upon  lettere  and  fyllables,  and   inr  the  mean  time  ne- 
glects the  infent  and  efjuity  of  tlie  law ;    or  when  a 
written  law  is  cunningly  and   malicioufly  interpreted; 
this  Cicero  makes  to  have  been  the  rife  of  tliat  commoD 
laving.     But  fmce  it  is  certain  that  all  ridit  flows  fhim 
the  fountain  of  juftice,  fo*  tliat  nothing  can  poflibly  be 
any  man's  right  that  is  not  juft,  it  is  a  moft  wicked 
thing  in  you  to  affirm,  that   for  a    king  to  be  unjiifi^ 
rapacious,    tyrannical,  and  as  ill  as  the  worft  of  them 
ever  was,  is  according  to  the  right  of  kings  ;  and  to  tell 
us  that  a  holy  prophet  would  have  perfuaded  tlie  people 
to  fuch  a  fcnlclcls  thing.     For  whether  \^Titten  or  un- 
A\rittcn,  whetlicr    extreme  or  rcniils,    what   right  can 
any  man  have  to  be  injurious  ?    Which,  left  you  ihoiild 
confeis  to  be  true  of  other  men,  but  not  of  kings,  I  have 
one    man's  autiiority  to  objeCt   to  you,  who,  I  think, 
f\as   a    king  likewife,  and  profeflcs  that  that  right  of 
kings,  that  you  fpcak  of,  is  odious  both   to  God  and 
himlclf :  it  is  in  the  94di  pfalm,    "  Shall  the  throne  of 
iniquity  have  fcUowibip  witli   tliee^    that  frameth*  niiC* 
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;f  by  a  law?"    Be  not  therefore  lb  injurious  to  God, 

0  alcribe  this  doctrine  to  him,  viz.  that  all  manner 
wicked  and  flagitious  a6tions  are  but  the  right  of 
5s ;  fmce  himfelf  telb  us,  tliat  he  abhors  all  fellowfliip 

1  wicked  princes  for  tliis  very  realbn,  becaufe,  under 
lence  of  fovereignty,  they  create  mifery  and  vexa- 
i  to  their  fubjcfts.  Neither  bring  up  a  falfe  accufa- 
i  againft  a  prophet  of  God ;  for  by  making  him  to 
di  us  in  tliis  place  what  the  right  of  kings  is,  you 

not  produce  tlie  right  Samuel,  but  fudi  another 
3ty  fliadow  as  was  raifed  by  the  witch  of  Endor. 
)ugh  for  my  own  pait,  I  verily  beHevc  tliat  tliat  in- 
lal  Samuel  would  not  have  been  lb  great  a  liar,  but 
:  he  would  have  confefled,  that  what  you  call  the 
it  of  kings,  is  tyranny.  Vfe  read  indeed  of  im- 
ies  countenanced  by  law,  Jus  datum  fceleri:  you 
rielf  confefs,  tliat  they  are  bad  kin^  that  have  made 
of  this  boundlcfs  licenfe  of  theirs  to  do  every  tiling, 
iv,  this  right  that  you  liave  introduced  for  tlie  de- 
9ion  of  mankind,  not  proceeding  from  God,  as  I 
e  proved  it  does  not,  muft  needs  come  from  the 
11 ;  and  that  it  dtics  really  fo^  will  appear  more 
rly  hereafter.  ^*  By  virtue  of  this  liberty,  lay,  you, 
ices  may  if  tliey  will."  And  for  tliis,  you  pretend 
have  Cicero's  authority.  I  am  always  willing  to' 
ition  your  autlioritics,  for  it  generally  happens,  tliat 
very  authors  you  cjuote  them  out  of,  give  you  an 
ver  thcmlelves.  Hear  clle  what  Cicero  lays  in  his 
Philippic,  "  What  caufc  of  war  can  be  more  jult 
warrantable  tiian  to  avoid  llaver}^  ?  For  tliough  a 
pie  may  have  the  good  fortune  to  live  under  a 
tie  malter,  yet  tliole  are  in  a  miierable  condition, 
ife  prince  may  tyi'aunize  over  them  if  he  will.*' 
y,  that  is,  con ;  has  power  enough  lb  to  do.  If  he 
int  it  of  his  right,  he  would  contradid  himielf)  and 
:e  that  an  unjuft  caufe  of  war,  which  himlelf  had 
med  widi  the  lame  breatli  to  be  a  moit  juft  one. 
3  not  therefore  the  right  of  all  kings  that  you  de- 
)e,  but  the  injuriouihels,  and  force,  and  violence 
bme.  Then  you  tell  us  what  private  men  may  do. 
.  private  man,"  fay  you,    **  may  lie,  may  be  un* 

grateful ;" 
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grateful ;''  and  fo  may  kings,  but  what  then  ?  May  AAf 
therefore  plunder,  murder,  ravifli,  without  control? 
It  is  equally  prejudicial  and  definitive  to  die  cooh 
iHonwealtli,  whether  it  be  tlieir  own  prince,  or  a  robber, 
or  a  foreign  enemy,  that  fpoils,  mafiacres,  and  enflaves 
them.  And  queftionlefs,  being  botli  alike  enemies  of  hu« 
man  Ibciety,  tlic  one,  as  well  as  the  other,  may  lawfidly 
be  oppoled  and  punilhed ;  and  their  own  prince  the  ratheri 
liecaafe  he,  tliough  raifed  to  that  digni^  by  the  honoun 
tliat  his  people  have  conferred  upon  bun,  and  bemg 
l)ound  by  his  oatii  to  defend  the  public  &fety,  betrap 
it  notwithftanding  all.  At  laft  you  grant,  tliat  '^  Mofes 
prelcribes  laws,  according  to  which  tlie  king  that  die 
j)cople  of  Ifrael  ihould  choofe,  ought  to  govern,  tfaou^ 
cliifcrent  from  this  right  that  Samuel  propolcs  f  which 
words  contain  a  double  contradiftion  to  what  you  have 
laid  before.  For  whereas  you  had  affirmed,  that  a  kii^ 
was  bound  by  no  law,  here  you  confels  he  is.  And  yon 
fct  up  two  contrary  rights,  one  defcribed  by  M ofe^  and 
anottier  by  Samuel,  which  is  abfurd.  ^'  But,"  fiiys  the 
prophet,  ^'  you  iliall  be  fervants  to  your  khig."  Tboodi 
I  ihould  grant  tliat  the  Ifraelites  were  really  fo,  it  womd 
not  prefcntly  follow,  that  it  was  the  right  of  their  kii^ 
to  have  them  fo;  but  that  by  the  ufurpation  and  injaiioe 
of  molt  of  tliem,  they  were  reduced  to  that  conditian. 
lor  the  propliet  had  foretold  them,  that  that  importunate 
petition  of  theirs  would  bring  a  puniilunent  from  Gok 
upon  them ;  not  Ix^caufe  it  would  be  their  king^s  ririit  fc 
to  hands  them,  but  becaufe  they  tliemfelves  had  denvod 
it  ihould  be  lb.  If  kings  are  out  of  the  reacli  of  the  bur, 
1<)  as  tliat  they  may  do  what  they  lift,  they  are  more  ab- 
Iblutc  than  any  mafiers,  and  tiieir  fubje6is  in  a  moie 
ileipicable  condition  than  tlie  worft  of  llaves.  The  la«r 
of  God  provided  fome  redrels  from  them,  thou^  di 
another  nation,  if  their  mafters  were  cruel  and  un9m» 
ahl(>  towards  them.  And  can  we  imagine,  that  tiie  whole 
body  of  the  people  of  a  frt^e  nation,  though  oppveM 
and  tyrannized  over,  and  preyed  upon,  fliould  bekft 
reniedilels?  That  they  had  no  law  to  proteO;  theai,  « 
fan(^iary  to  l)etake  themfelvcB  to  ?  Cdn  we  tlmd^  -tb 
tliey  were  delivered  from  the  bondage  th^  wqtq  uate 
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tb  the  Egyptian  kings,  to  be  reduced  into  a  worfc  to 
one  of  their  own  brethren  ?  All  which  being  neither 
agreeaUe  to  the  law  of  God,  nor  to  common  fenie, 
nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  die  prophet 
declares  to  tlie  people  tlie  manner,  and  not  the  riglit  of 
kings;  nor  tlie  manner  of  ail  kings,  but  of  moft. 
Then  you  come  to  the  rabbins,  and  quote  two  of  them, 
Uut  you  have  as  Imd  luck  with  them  here,  as  you  had 
before.  For  it  is  plain,  tliat  that  other  chapter  that 
rabbi  Jofes  ipeaks  of,  and  which  contains,  he  fays,  the 
right  of  kings,  is  diat  in  Deuteronomy,  and  not  in 
Samuel.  For  rabbi  Judas  fays  very  truly,  and  againil 
you,  that  that  difcourfe  of  Samuel's  was  intended  only 
to  fiishten  the  people.  It  is  a  moft  pernicious  do6hine, 
to  mamtain  that  to  be  any  one's  right,  which  in  itfelf  is 
flat  injuiiice,  unlefs  you  have  a  mind  to  fpeak  by  con* 
traries.  And  that  Samuel  intended  to  affrighten  them^ 
appears  by  the  18th  verfe,  "  And  ye  Ihall  cry  out  in 
that  day,  becaufe  of  your  king,  wtiich  ye  Ihall  have 
chofen  you,  and  I  will  not  hear  you  in  that  day, 
fiuth  the  Lord."  That  was  to  be  their  puniiliment 
for  their  oblHnacy  in  perfifting  to  defire  a  kingj^ 
againft  the  mind  and  will  of  God ;  and  yet  they  are  not 
ftrbidden  here  either  to  pray  againft  him,  or  to  en- 
deavour to  rid  themfelves  of  him.  For  if  they  mi^t 
lawfully  pray  to  God  againil  him,  without  doubt  tliey 
might  ule  all  lawful  jiieans  for  their  own  deliverance. 
For  what  man  Kving,  when  he  finds  himlelf  in  any 
calamity,  betakes  himfelf  to  God,  fo  as  to  negle6t  his 
own  duty,  in  order  to  a  rcdrefs,  and  rely  upon  his  lazy 
prayers  only?  But  be  it  how  it  will,  what  is  all  tliis  to 
the  ri^it  of  kings,  or  of  the  Englifti  people?  who 
neither  afked  a  king  againft  the  will  of  God,  nor  had 
one  appointed  us  by  God,  but  by  the  rigiit  that  all 
nations  liave  to  appoint  their  own  governors,  appointed 
a  king  over  us  by  laws  of  our  ovin,  neither  in  obedience 
Co^  nor  againil  any  command  of  God  ?  And  this  being 
the  cafe,  for  au^t  I  iee,  we  have  done  w*ell  in  depofmg 
our  Jdn^  and  are  to  be  commended  for  it,  fince  the 
Ifraelites  finned  in  afking  one.  And  this  the  event  has 
made  appear ;  for  we,  when  we  had  a  king,  prayed  to 
Opd  a^eonfl  him,  and  he  heard  us,  and  delivered  us  : 
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but  the  Jews  (\A\o  not  being  under  a  kingly  govern* 
ment,  defired  a  king),  he  fuffcred  to  live  in  flaveiy  under 
one,  till,  at  laft,  after  their  return  ftiom  tlie  Babyloniih 
captivity,  they  bcjtook  themielves  to  their  former  go- 
vcmnient  again.  Then  you  come  to  give  us  a  difplay 
of  your  talniudical  learning;  but  you  have  as  ill  fuccds 
with  that  as  you  have  had  with  all  tlie  reft.  For,  wbilft 
you  are  endeavouring  to  prove,  that  kings  are  not  liable 
to  any  temporal  judicature,  you  quote  an  autliority  out 
of  tlie  trcatite  of  die  Sanhedrim,  "  that  the  king  neidicr 
is  judged  of  others,  nor  does  himfelf  judi^c  any,"  Which 
is  againft  the  people's  own  petition  in  Samuel ;  for  they 
dtifircd  a  king  tliat  might  judge  them.  You  lalK)ur  iu 
vain  to  lalvt>  tliis,  by  telling  us,  that  it  is  to  be  under- 
ftood  of  thole  kings,  that  reigned  atler  the  Babyloniih  . 
captivity.  For  then,  what  fay  ye  to  ^laimonides  ?  He 
makes  this  ditterence  betwixt  die  kings  of  Ilrael  and 
tliofe  of  Juda;  tliat  the  kings  of  the  pofterity  of  David 
judge,  and  are  judged ;  but  die  kings  of  Ifrael  do  neither. 
You  contradict  and  quarrel  with  yourlelf  or  your  rab- 
bins, and  fiill  do  my  work  for  me.  This,  fay  you,  is 
not  to  be  undedtood  of  the  kings  of  Ifrael  in  their  firft 
inftitution ;  for  in  tlie  1 7th  verle  it  is  laid,  "  you  fhall 
be  his  lervants;''  that  is,  he  (hall  ufe  you  to  it,  not  that 
iie  fliall  have  any  right  to  make  you  fo.  Or  if  you 
undciftand  it  of  their  king's  right,  it  is  but  a  judgment  of 
God  upon  them  for  alking  a  king;  the  eSefts  of  which 
they  were  fenfible  of  under  moft  of  tlicir  kings,  diough 
not  perhaps  under  all.  But  you  need  no  antagooif^ 
you  iu'e  fucli  a  perpetual  adverliiry  to  youiielf.  For  you 
tell  us  now  a  ftoiy,  as  if  you  were  arguing  on  my  ude, 
how  that  tirft  Ariftobulus,  and  after  him  Jannseus,  fiir- 
nanicd  Alexander,  did  not  receive  tiiat  kingly  right  that 
they  pretended  to,  from  die  Sanhedrim,  that  great 
trealiiiy  and  oracle  of  die  laws  of  that  nation,  but 
uliirpcd  it  by  degiees  againft  the  will  of  die  fenate*  For 
wlioic  iak(*,  you  lay,  that  childilh  fable  of  the  piindpal 
men  of  that  aflembly  being  ftruck  dead  by  tlie  angd 
Gabriel  was  firft  invented.  And  thus  you  confeis,  that 
this  magnificent  prerogative,  upon  which  you  feem 
mainly  to  rely,  viz.  '*  diat  kings  are  not  to  be  judged 
by  any  upon  earthy  was  grounded  upon  this  woric  dhao 
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©W  wife's  tale,  tliat  is,  upon  a  rabbinical  fable."     But 
that  tlie  Hebrew  kings  were  liable  to  1x3  called  in  queftion 
for  tlicir  anions,  and  to  be  punilhed  witli  ftiipes,  if  tliey 
were  found  faulty,  Sichardus  fliows  at  large  out  of  die 
writiuijs  of  die  rabbins,  to  which  author  you   are  in- 
debted tor  all  that  you  cin|)loy  of  that  ibvt  of  learning, 
and  yet  you  have  the  impudence  to  be  thwarting  with 
him.     Nay,  we  read  in  the  fcripture,  that  Saul  thought 
himlelf  bound  by  a  decree  of  his  own  making ;  and  in 
obedience  tliereunto,    that  he    caft  lots  with   his   fon 
Jonathan  which  of  them  two  fliould  die.     Uzzias  like- 
wile,  when  he  was  thruft  out  of  the  t(unple  by  the  priefts 
as  a  leper,  fubniitted   as  every  private  perlbn  in  fuch  a 
cafe  ought  to  do,  and  ceafed  to  be  a  king.     Suppofe  he 
Ihould   have  rcfufed  to  go  out  ot  die  temple,  and  lay 
down  the  government,  and  live  alone,  and  had  relblved 
to  aflert   diat  kingly  right  of  not  being  fubj?ct  to  any 
law,  do  you  think  the  priefts,    and   the  peo()le  of  the 
Jews,  would  have  futtcred  the  temple  to  be  defiled,  the 
la\i-s  violated,  and  live  themfelves  in  danger  of  the  in- 
fection ?    It  Icems  there  are  laws  againft  a  leprous  king, 
but  none  againft  a  tyrant.     Can  any  man  poffibly  be  ib 
mad  and  fooliih  as  to  fancy,  that  die  laws  Ihould  ib  far 
provide  for  the  people  s  health,  as  though  fome  noifome 
diftemper   fliouId   Ibize  upon    the  king  himlelf,  yet  to 
prevent  the    infeftion's  reaching   them,  and   make  no 
provifion  tor  the  lecurity  of  their  lives  anel  eftates,  and 
the  vei-y  being  of  the  whole  ftate,  againft  the  tyranny  of 
a  cruel,  unjuft  prince,  which  is  incomparably  the  greater 
niifchief  of  the  two?    "  But,"  fay  you,   "  there  can  be 
no  precedent  Ihown  of  any  one    king    that  has  been 
arraigned  in  a  court  of  juftice,  and  condemned  to  die.** 
Sichardus  anfwers  that  well  enough.     It  is  all  one,  fays 
he,  as  if  one  fliould  argue  on  this  manner :  The  emjxjror 
of  Cicrmany  never  was  fummoned  to  aj)|X5ar  before  one 
of  die  prince  elefiors;  tiierefore,  if  the  prince  elector 
Palatine  fliould  impeach  die  emp  M'or,  he  were  not  bound 
to  plead  to  it ;  though  it  appears   by  tlie   golden  bull, 
that  Cliarles  the  fourdi  fubja^ed  hi  nfrlf  and   his  fuc- 
ceflors   to  riiat  cognizance    and  jurildi6lion.      But  no 
wonder  if  kings  wei*e  hidulg(*d  b  dieir  ambition,   and 
Vol.  III.  L  tlieir 
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their  exorbitancies  paiTed  by,  when  the  times  were  ib 
corrupt  and  depraved,  that  even  private  men,  if  they 
had  either  money  or  intcreft,  .might  efcape  die  law, 
though  guilty  of  crimes  of  never  fo  hi^h  a  nature.  That 
ayMirii^MW¥,  that  you  fpcak  of,  that  is  to  be  wholly  in- 
dependent upon  any  other,  and  accountable  to  none  upon 
earth,  which  you  fay  is  peculiar  to  the  miyelW  of 
fovcreign  princes,  Ariftode  in  the  4th  book  of  his  rd. 
Ch.  10.  calls  a  moft  tyrannical  form  of  government^  and 
not  in  tlie  leall  to  be  endured  by  a  free  people.  And 
that  kings  are  not  liable  to  be  queftioned  for  their 
aEtions,  you  prove  by  the  teftimony  of  a  very  worthy 
author,  that  barbarous  tyrant  Mark  Antony;  one  <tf 
^ofe  that  fubverted  tlie  commonwealth  of  Rome :  and 
yet  he  himielf,  when  he  undertook  an  expedition  ag^dnft 
the  Parthians,  fummoned  Herod  before  liim,  to  aniwer 
to  a  charge  of  murder,  and  would  have  pimifhed  him, 
but  that  Herod  bribed  him.  So  that  Antony's  aifertiiig 
this  prerogative  royal,  and  your  defence  of  king  Charles^ 
come  botli  out  of  one  and  the  fame  fpring.  "  And  it  is 
veiy  reafonable,''  fay  you,  "  tliat  it  ihould  be  lb ;  for 
kings  derive  tlieir  authority  from  God  alone."  \\Tiat 
kings  are  thofc,  I  pray,  tliat  do  fo  ?  For  I  deny,  that 
tliere  ever  were  any  fuch  kings  in  the  world,  that  derived 
their  authority  from  God  alone.  Saul,  the  firft  king  (rf 
lirael,  had  never  reigned,  but  that  the  people  defir^  a 
king,  even  againft  the  will  of  God ;  and  tliough  he  was 
proclaimed  king  once  at  Mizpali,  yet  after  tliat  he  lived 
a  private  life,  and  looked  to  his  father's  catde,  till  be 
was  created  fo  the  fecond  time  by"  the  people  at  GilgaL 
And  what  think  yc  of  DavidJ  Though  he  had  been 
anointed  once  by  God,  was  he  not  anointed  a  fecond 
time  in  I  lebron  by  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  after  that  bj 
all  the  people  of  Ifrael,  and  that  afl:er  a  mutual  covenant 
betwixt  him  and  them  ?  2  Sam.  v.  1  Cliron.  xi.  Now, 
a  covenant  lays  an  obligation  upon  kings,  and  reftrains 
tlicm  within  bounds.  Solomon,  you  (ay,  "  iucceeded 
him  in  the  throne  ofihe  Lord,  and  \^as  acceptable  to  all 
men:"  1  Chron.  xxix.  So  that  it  is  fomething  to  be 
well-pleafing  in  the  ^es  of  the  people.  Jehoiadah  Ac 
prieft  made  Joaih  king^  but  firft  he  made  hinr  and  the 
5  people 
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people  enter  into  a  covenant  to  one  another,  2  Kings  xi. 
I  confeft  that  thefe  kinois,  and  all  that  reigned  of  David's 
pofterity,  were  appointed  to  the  kingdom  both  by  God 
and  tlie  people;  but  of  all  other  kings,  of  what  country 
Ibcver,  I  affirm,  tliat  they  are  made  fo  by  the  people  only; 
nor  can  you  make  it  appear,  that  they  are  appointed  by 
God,  any  otherwiie  than  as  all  other  things,  great  and 
fmall,  are  faid  to  be  appomted  by  him,  becaufe  notliing 
comes  to  pafs  without  his  providence.  So  that  I  allow 
the  throne  of  David  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  called 
"  the  throne  of  tlie  Lord :"  whereas  the  thrones  of  other 
princes  are  no  otherwiie  God  s,  than  all  other  things  in 
the  world  are  his;  which  if  you  would,  you  might 
liave  leanit  out  of  the  fame  chapter,  ver.  11,12.  "  Thine, 
()  Lord,  is  the  greatnefe,  &c.  for  all  that  is  in  the  heaven 
and  in  the  eartli  is  thine.  Both  riches  and  honour  come 
of  thee,  and  tliou  reigneft  over  all."  And  this  is  fo  often 
re|)eatcd,  not  to  puff  up  kings,  but  to  put  them  in  mind, 
though  they  think  themfelves  Gods,  that  yet  there  is  a 
God  above  tliem,  to  whom  tliey  owe  whatever  they  are 
and  have.  And  tlius  we  eafily  underftand  what  the 
poets,  and  the  Effenes  among  tlie  Jews  mean,  when  t!iey 
tell  us,  ttiat  it  is  by  God  that  kings  reign,  and  that  tliey 
are  of  Jupiter ;  for  lb  all  of  us  are  of  God,  we  are  all  his 
offspring.  So  that  this  univerfal  right  of  Almighty 
God  s,  and  the  intereft  that  he  lias  in  princes,  and  their 
thrones,  and  all  that  belongs  to  tliem,  does  not  at  all 
derogate  from  the  people's  right;  but  that  notwitli- 
ilanding  all  this,  all  other  kings,  not  particuliu  ly  and  by 
name  appointed  by  God,  owe  tlieir  fovercignty  to  the 
people  only,  and  confequcntly  are  accountable  to  them 
for  the  management  of  it.  'llie  truth  of  which  d(yclrine, 
though  the  common  people  are  apt  to  flatter  their  kings, 
yet  they  themfelves  acknowledge,  whctlier  good  ones, 
as  Sarpedon  in  Homer  is  defcribed  to  have  been ;  or  bad 
ones,  as  thofe  tyrants  in  tlie  lyrick  poet : 

Glaucus,  in  Lycia  weVe  ador  d  like  Gods : 
What  makes  'tH  ixt  us  and  others  fo  great  odds  ? 
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He  refolves  tlie  queftion  hinifelf :  "  Becaufe,  lays  he, 
wQ  excel  others  in  heroical  virtues :  Let  us  ii^t  man- 
fully then,  fej:s  he,  left  our  countrymen  tax  us  with 
flotli  and  cowardice."  In  which  words  he  intimates  to 
us,  both  ttiat  kings  derive  dieir  grandeur  from  the 
people,  and  that  for  their  condu3;  and  behaviour  in 
w  ar  they  are  accountable  to  them.  Bad  kings  indeed, 
tliough  to  caft  fome  terrour  into  peoples  minds,  and 
beget  a  reverence  of  themfelves,  they  declare  to  the 
world,  that  God  only  is  the  author  of  kingly  govern- 
ment; in  their  hearts  and  minds  they  reverence  no 
otlier  deity  but  that  of  fortune,  according  to  that  paf- 
fiige  in  Horace : 

Te  Dacus  afper,  te  profugi  Scythae, 
Regumque  matres  barbarorum,  & 
Purpurei  metuunt  tyranni. 

Injuriofo  ne  pede  proruas 

Stantem  columnam,  ncu  populus  frequens 

Ad  arma  ceffantes,  ad  arnia 

Concitet,  imperiumque  frangat. 


"  All  barbVous  people,  and  their  princes  too, 
"  All  purple  tyrants  honour  you; 
"  The  very  wand'ring  Scythians  do. 

"  Support  the  pillar  of  the  Roman  ftate, 
"  Lett  all  men  be  involv  d  in  one  man  s  fate. 

"  Continue  us  in  wealth  and  peace ; 

"  Let  wars  and  tumults  ever  ccafe." 

So* that  if  it  is  by  God  that  kings  now-a-days  reign, 
it  is  by  God  too  that  tlie  people  aflert  their  own  liberty; 
fince  all  tilings  are  of  him,  and  by  him.  1  am  fure  the 
fcrijiture  bears  witnels  to  both ;  tliat  by  him  kings  reign, 
and  diat  by  him  tliey  aie  caft  down  from  their  thrones. 
And  yet  exj^ericnce  teaches  us,  tliat  both  thefe  things 
are  brought  about  by  the  people,  oftencr  than  by  God. 
Be  this  right  of  kings,  therefore,  what  it  will,  the  right 
of  the  people  is  as  mucli  from  God  as  it.  And  when- 
ever any  people^  without   fome  vilibie  dcfignation  of 

God 
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God  himfclf,  appoint  a  king  over  them,  tliey  have  the 
fame  right  to  put  him  down,  that  they  had  to  fet  him 
lip  at  firft  And  certainly  it  is  a  more  godlike  a6Uon  to 
depofe  a  tyrant  than  to  let  up  one  :  and  there  apf)ears 
much  more  of  God  in  tlie  people,  when  they  depole  an 
unjuft  prince,  than  in  a  king  tliat  opprclVes  an  innocent 
people.  Nav,  tlie  people  have  a  waiTant  from  God  to 
judge  wicked  princes ;  for  God  has  conferred  diis  very 
honour  upon  tliole  that  are  dear  to  liim,  tliat  celebrat- 
ing the  praifes  of  Chrift  their  own  king,  "  they  Ihall 
bind  in  chains  die  kings  of  the  nations,  (under  which 
appellation  all  tyrants  under  the  golpel  are  included)  and 
execute  the  judgments  written  upon  them  that  challenge 
to  themfelves  an  exemption  from  all  written  laws,** 
Plalm  cxlix.  So  that  tiicre  is  but  little  rcalbn  left  for 
that  wicked  and  fooliih  opinion,  that  kings,  who  com- 
monly ai'e  tlie  worft  of  men,  Ihould  be  ib  liigh  in  God  s 
account,  as  tliat  he  ihould  have  put  tlie  world  under 
tlieni,  to  be  at  dieir  beck,  and  be  governed  according 
to  tlicir  humour;  and  that  fqr  their  fakes  alone  he 
iliould  have  reduced  ail  mankind,  whom  he  made  after 
liis  own  image,  into  the  fame  condition  with  brutes. 
After  all  this,  ludier  than  fay  nothing,  you  produce  M. 
Auidius  as  a  countenancer  of  tyranny;  but  you  had 
better  have  let  him  alone.  I  cannot  lay  whetlier  he 
ever  aftiniied,  tliat  princes  are  accountable  only  b(>tbi'e 
God's  tribunal.  I3ut  Xiphiline  indeeil,  out  of  whom 
you  quote  tliofe  woixls  of  M.  Aurelius,  nxnitions  a  cer- 
tain government,  which  lie  calls  an  Autarcliy,  of  which 
he  makes  God  die  only  judge  :  irtfn  dvrap^iAt  i  0foc  fxipog 
xptyiiv  infeilai.  Ijut  tliat  tliis  word  Autarchy  and  Mo- 
narchy are  fynonymous,  I  cannot  ealily  perliiade  mylelf 
to  lielieve.  And  the  more  I  read  what  goes  before,  the 
lets  I  find  mylelf  inclinable  to  tliink  lb.  And  certainly 
w  hoever  conliders  die  context,  will  iioteafily  apprehend 
w  hat  coherence  this  lentence  has  with  it,  and  inuft  needs 
w  onder  how  it  comes  lb  abruptly  into  the  text ;  elj)e- 
cially  fuice  Marcus  Aurelius,  that  miiTor  of  princes, 
carried  himfelf  towards  the  people,  as  Capitoluius  tells 
us,  jult  as  if  Uonie  had  been  a  commonwealth  ftill. 
And  wc  all  know,  that  when  it  was  Ib^  tlie  liipreme 
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power  was  in  the  people.  The  fanie  emperor  hononred 
the  memory  of  Thrafeas,  and  Helvidius,  and  Cato,  and 
Dio,  and  Brutus;  who  all  were  tyrant-flayers,  or  af- 
fefted  the  reputation  of  being  thought  lo.  In  the  firft 
book  that  he  writes  of  liis  own  life,  he  fays,  that  he 
propofed  to  himlelf  a  form  of  government,  under  which 
all  men  might  equally  enjoy  the  benelit  of  the  law,  and 
right  and  jufiice  be  equally  adminifiered  to  all.  And  in 
his  fourth  book  he  fays,  t!ie  law  is  mafter,  and  not  he. 
lie  acknowledged  the  right  of  the  fenate  and  tlie  people, 
and  their  intereft  in  all  things  :  we  are  fo  far,  lays  he, 
from  having  any  thing  of  our  own,  that  we  live  in  your 
houfes.  Thefe  things  Xiphiline  relates  of  him.  So  little 
did  he  arrogate  aught  to  hiinielf  by  virtue  of  his  iost-- 
reign  right.  When  he  died,  he  recommended  his  fon 
to  the  Romans  for  his  fucceflbr,  if  they  ftiould  think  he 
dclcrved  it.  So  tar  was  he  from  pretending  to  a  com- 
miffion  from  Heaven  to  exercile  diat  abiblute  and  ima- 
ginary right  of  Ibvereignty,  that  Autarchy,  that  you  tell 
us  of  "  All  the  Latin  and  Greek  books  are  full  of 
authorities  of  tliis  nature."  But  we  have  heafd  none  of 
tliem  yet.  "  So  are  tlie  Jewifli  authore."  And  yet^ 
you  lay,  "  the  Jews  in  many  things  allowed  but  too  little 
to  tlieir  princes."  Nov,  you  Mill  find  that  both  the  Greeks 
and  the  Latins  allowed  much  leLs  to  tynmts.  And  how 
little  the  Jews  allowed  tliem  would  appear,  if  that  book 
that  Samuel  "  wrote  of  the  manner  of  the  kingdom* 
were  extant;  which  book,  the  Hebrew  doftors  tell  us, 
their  kings  tore  in  pieces  and  burnt,  that  tliey  might  be 
more  at  liberty  to  tA-rannize  over  tlie  people  witliout  con- 
trol or  fear  of  punilliment.  Now  look  about  yc  again, 
and  catch  hold  of  loinewhat  or  other.  In  tlie  laft  place, 
you  come  to  waft  David's  words  in  the  xvii.  Plalin, 
"  let  my  lentcnce  come  forth  from  thy  prelence.* 
Tlicrcfore,  lliys  BamHchmoni,  "  God  only  can  judge 
the  king.''  And  yet  it  is  molt  likely,  that  David  penned 
this  plahn  when  he  was  perlecuted  by  Saul,  at  which 
time,  though  iiimlclf  were  anointed,  he  did  not  de- 
cline l>eing  judged  even  by  Jonathan :  *'  Notwithftand- 
inj^  if  there  l>c  iniquity  in  me,  flay  me  tliyfelf.  i  Sam. 
XX.    At  leafr,  in  this  pialm  he  does  no  more  than  what 
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any  pcrlbn  in  the  world  would  do  upon  the  like  occaiion ; 
being  fiEdfely  accufed  by  men,  he  appeals  to  the  judgment 
of  God  himfel^  '^  let  thine  eyes  look  upon  the  thing 
that  b  ri^t ;  thou  hail;  proved  and  vifited  mine  heart, 
&C.''  What  relation  has  this  to  a  temporal  judicature  ? 
Certainly  they  do  no  good  office  to  this  right  of  kings, 
tliat  thus  diicover  the  weakneis  of  its  foundation.  H^ 
you  come  with  tliat  tlu^adbare  argument,  which  of  all 
others  is  moft  in  vogue  with  our  courtiers,  -^^  againft  tliee, 
thee  only  have  I  finned,"  Pialm  li.  6.  As  if  David  in 
the  midu  of  his  repentance,  when  overwhehned  \nth 
Ibrrow,  and  almofi;  drowned  in  tears,  he  was  humbly 
implofkig  God  s  mercy,  had  any  thoughts  of  tliis  kingly 
right  of  his  when  his  heart  was  ib  low,  that  he  thought 
he  deierved  not  the  right  of  a  flave.  And  can  we  diink, 
that  lie  defpiled  all  the  people  of  God,  his  own  bre- 
thren, to  tliat  degree,  as  to  believe  that  he  might  murder 
them,  plunder  them,  and  commit  adultery  witli  their 
wives,  and  yet  not  fin  againft  tliem  all  this  while  ?  So 
holy  a  man  could  never  be  suilty  of  fuch  infufferable 
pride,  nor  have  lb  little  knowledge  either  of  himfelf,  or 
of  his  duty  to  his  neigliboun  So  without  doubt  when 
he  lays,  "  againft  thee  only,"  he  meant,  againft  thee 
chiefly  have  I  tinned,  &c.  But  whatever  he  means,  the 
words  of  a  pfalm  are  too  full  of  poetry,  and  this  pfalm 
too  foil  of  pafficHi,  to  afford  us  any  exa£b  definitions  of 
right  and  jufticc ;  nor  is  it  proper  to  argue  any  thing  of 
tliat  nature  from  them.  "  But  David  was  never  quel- 
tioned  for  this,  nor  made  to  plead  for  his  life  before  the 
Sanhedrim."  What  then  ?  How  ihould  they  know,  that 
any  fuch  diing.had  been,  which  was  done  fo  privately, 
tliat  perhaps  for  fome  years  after  not  above  one  or  two 
were  privy  to  it,  as  fuch  fecrets  there  are  in  molt  courts  ? 
9.  Sam.  12.  "Thou  haft  done  this  thing  in  fecret** 
Bdides,  what  if  die  Icnate  ihould  negleft  to  puniih  pri- 
vate perfons  ?  Would  any  infer,  tiiat  therefore  they 
ought  not  to  be  punilhed  at  all  ?  But  die  reaibn  why 
David  was  not  proceeded  againft  as  a  malefa^r,  is  not 
much  in  die  dark :  he  had  condemned  himielf  in  the 
5di  verie,  "  The  man  that  hath  done  this  thing  (hall 
forely  die.^     To  which  the  propliet  prefently  *  replies, 
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"  Thou  art  the  man."  So  that  in  the  prophet's  jiidg- 
ment,  as  well  as  his  own,  he  was  worthy  of  death :  but 
God,  by  his  fovereign  right  over  all  tilings,  and  of  his 
great  mercy  to  David,  abfolves  him  from  the  guilt  of 
his  fin,  and  the  fentence  of  death  which  he  had  pro- 
nounced againft  himfelf ;  verfe  13th,  "  The  Lord  hath 
put  away  thy  fin,  thou  Ihalt  not  die."  The  next  thing 
you  do  is  to  rail  at  fome  bloody  advocate  or  other,  and 
you  take  a  deal  of  pains  to  refute  the  conclufion  of  his 
difcourfe.  Let  him  look  to  that;  I  will  endeavour  to 
be  as  ihort  as  I  can  in  what  I  have  undertaken  to  per- 
form. But  fome  things  I  muft  not  pals  by  wathout 
taking  notice  of:  as  firfl  and  foremoft  vour  notorious 
contradictions  ;  for  in  the  30th  page  you  fay,  "  The 
Ifraelites  do  not  deprecate  an  unjuft,  rapacious,  tyranni- 
cal king,  one  as  bad  as  the  worft  of  kings  are."  And 
yet,  page  42,  you  are  venr  fmart  upon  your  advocate, 
for  maintaining  that  the  Ifraelites  afked  for  a  tyrant : 
"  Would  they  have  leaped  out  of  the  fryingpan  into  the 
fire,"  fay  you,  "  and  groan  under  the  cnielty  of  the 
woi'ft  of  tyrants,  rather  than  live  under  bad  judges, 
efpecially  being  ufed  to  fuch  a  form  of  government  r" 
Firft,  you  faid  the  Hebrews  would  rather  live  under 
tyrants  than  judges,  here  you  fay  they  would  rather 
live  under  judges  than  tyrants ;  and  that  "  they  defired 
nothing  lefs  than  a  tyrant."  So  that  your  advocate  may 
anfvver  you  out  of  your  o\mi  book.  For  according 
to  your  principles  it  is  eveiy  king's  right  to  be  a 
tyrant.  What  you  fay  next  is  very  true,  "  the  fupreme 
power  was  then  in  the  people,  which  appears  by  their 
own  rejecting  their  judges,  and  making  choice  of  a 
kingly  government"  Reineiiiber  tliis,  when  I  fliall  have 
occafion  to  make  ufe  of  it.  You  fay,  that  God  gave 
the  children  of  Ifi'ael  a  king  as  a  thing  siood  and  pro- 
fitable for  them,  and  denv  that  he  i^uvc  them  one  in 
his  anger,  as  a  punilhnicnt  for  their  lin.  IJut  that  wiH 
receive  an  caly  anfw  er ;  for  to  what  purpofe  fhould  they 
cry  to  God  bccaufe  of  the  king  that  they  had  chofen, 
if  it  were  not  becaufe  a  kingly  goveninicnt  is  an  evil 
thing;  not  in  itfclf,  but  becaulc  it  moft  commonly  docs, 
as  Samuel  fore^^anis  tlie  people  that  theirs  would,  dege- 
nerate 
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nerate  into  pride  and  tyranny  r  If  you  are  not  yet  fatis- 
fied,  hark  what  you  fay  yourfelf;  acknowledge  your 
own  hand,  and  blulh ;  it  is  in  your  "  Apparatus  ad 
Primatum :  God  gave  them  a  king  in  his  anger,**  fay 
you,  "  being  offended  at  their  fin  in  rejefting  him  from 
ruhng  over  them ;  and  lb  the  chriftian  church,  as  a 
pimilhment  for  its  forlaking  tlie  pure  worlhip  of  God, 
has  been  fubjcfted  to  the  more  tlian  kingly  government 
of  one  mortal  head."  So  that  if  your  own  comparifon 
holds,  either  God  gave  the  children  of  Ifrael  a  king  as 
an  evil  thing,  and  as  a  puniihment,  or  he  has  fet  up  the 
pope  for  the  good  of  the  church.  Was  there  ever  any 
thing  more  light  and  mad  than  this  man  is  ?  Who  would 
iruft  him  in  the  fmalleft  matters,  that  in  things  of  io 
great  concern  fays  and  unfays  witliout  any  conlideration 
in  the  world  ?  You  tell  us  in  your  twenty-ninth  page, 
"  that  by  the  conftitution  of  all  nations,  kings  are  bound 
by  no  law."  That  "  this  had  been  the  judgment  both  of 
the  eaftem  and  weftem  part  of  the  world."  And  yet, 
page  43,  you  fay,  "  That  all  the  kings  of  the  eaft  ruled 
Kotri  vifAWy  according  to  law,  nay,  that  the  very  kings 
of  I'^gypt  in  all  matters  whatfoever,  whether  great  or 
fmall,  were  tied  to  laws."  Though  in  the  beginning 
of  this  chapter  you  had  undertook  to  demonfbrate,  That 
'*  kings  are  bound  by  no  laws,  that  they  give  laws  to 
others,  but  have  none  prefcribed  to  themfelves."  For 
my  part  I  have  no  reafon  to  be  angry  with  you,  for 
cither  yon  are  mad,  or  of  our  fide.  You  do  not  de- 
fend the  king's  caufe,  but  argue  againft  him,  and  play 
the  fool  with  him  :  or  if  you  are  in  carnefi,  that  epigram 
of  Catullus, 

Tant6  peffimus  omnium  Poeta, 
Quant6  tu  optimus  omnium  Patronus. 

The  worft  of  poets,  I  myfclf  declare, 
By  how  much  you  the  beft  of  patrons  are. 

That  epigram,  I  fay,  may  be  turned,  and  very  properly 
applied  to  you ;  for  tliere  never  was  fo  good  a  poet  as  you 
are  a  bad  patroa     Unleis  that  fiupidity^  that  you  com- 
plain 
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plain  your  advocate  is  ^^  iinmcrfed  over  bead  and  ean 
in,**  has  blinded  the  eyes  of  your  own  underitanding 
too,  I  will  make  you  now  leniible  that  you  are  become 
a  very  brute  yourfelf.  For  now  you  come  and  confeis» 
that  '^  the  kings  of  all  nations  have  laws  prefcrib(^d  to 
them."  But  Sien  you  lay  again,  "  They  are  not  lb 
under  the  power  of  them,  as  to  be  liable  to  ceniiire  or 
punilhment  of  death,  if  they  break  them."  Which  yet 
you  have  proved  neither  fi'om  fcripture,  nor  from  any 
good  author.  Obferve  then  in  Ihort ;  to  prefcribe  muni- 
cipal  laws  to  fuch  as  are  not  bound  by  them,  is  filly 
and  ridiculous  :  and  to  puniih  all  others,  but  leave  ibme 
one  man  at  liberty  to  commit  all  ibrt  of  impieties  without 
fear  of  punilhment,  is  moft  unjuft ;  the  law  being  ge- 
neral, and  not  making  any  exception ;  neither  of  which 
can  be  fuppofed  to  hold  place  in  tlie  conftitutions  of  any 
wife  lawmaker,  much  leis  in  thole  of  God  s  own  makingi 
But  that  all  may  perceive  how  unable  you  are  to  prove 
out  of  the  writings  of  the  Jews,  what  you  undertook  in 
this  chapter  to  make  appear  by  them,  you  confeisof 
your  own  accord.  That  "  there  are  fome  rabbins,  who 
affirm  that  their  forefathers  ought  not  to  have  had  any 
other  king  than  God  himlelf ;  and  that  he  fet  other  kings 
over  them  for  their  punilhment."  And  of  thofe  mens 
opinion  I  declare  myfelf  to  be.  It  is  not  fitting  or  decent, 
that  any  man  fhould  be  a  king,  tliat  does  not  far  excel 
all  his  fubjefb.  But  where  men  are  equals,  as  in  all 
governments  very  many  are,  they  ought  to  have  an  equal 
interdt  in  the  government,  and  hold  it  by  turns,  fiut 
that  all  men  Ihould  be  Haves  to  one  that  is  their  equal, 
or  (as  it  happens  moft  commonly)  far  inferiour  to  them, 
and  vei^y  often  a  fool,  who  can  lb  much  as  entertain 
fuch  a  thought  without  indignation  ?  Nor  does  "  it 
make  for  the  honour  of  a  kingly  government,  that  our 
Saviour  was  of  the  pofterity  of  Ibnic  kings,'*  more  than 
it  does  for  tlie  commendation  of  the  worft  of  kings,  tliat 
he  ^^as  the  offspring  of  fomc  of  diem  too.  "  The 
Meflias  is  a  king."  We  acknowledge  him  lb  to  be^ 
and  rejoice  that  he  is  lb ;  and  pray  that  his  kingdom 
may  come,  for  he  is  wortliy ;  nor  is  there  any  other 
eqiud,  or  next  to  him.    And  yet  a  kingly  gpvemment 
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4ng  put  into  tlie  hands  of  unworthy  and  undelemng 
Tibns,  as  inoft  commonly  it  is,  may  well  be  tliought  to 
ive  done  more  barm  than  good  to  mankind.  Nor 
)es  it  follow  for  all  this  that  all  kings,  as  fuch,  are 
runts.  But  fuppoie  it  did,  as  for  argumcnt-iake  I  will 
low  it  does,  left  you  Ihould  tliink  I  am  too  hard  with 
? ;  make  you  tlie  beft  ulc  of  it  you  can.  "  Then,  lay 
>u,  Ciod  himielf  may  properly  be  laid  to  be  the  king  of 
rants,  nay,  himielf,  the  worll  of  all  tyrants,"  If  tlie 
■ft  of  tliele  conclulions  does  not  follow,  another  Joes, 
hicli  may  be  drawn  from  molt  {)arts  of  your  l)Ook,  viz. 
hat  you  perpetually  conti  adift,  not  only  the  Icriptures, 
it  your  own  Iclf.  For  in  the  very  laft  foregoing  period 
m  had  affirmed,  that  '^  God  was  the  kini{  of  all  things^ 
iving  himielf  created  them."  Now  he  created  tyrants 
id  dcvib,  and  conlequently,  by  your  own  realbn,  is  the 
ng  of  luch.  The  fecond  of  thele  conclufions  we  detefl^ 
id  wifh  that  blafphemous  mouth  of  yours  were  ftopped 
\  with  which  you  affirm  God  to  be  the  worft  of  tyrants, 

he  be,  as  you  otlen  lay  he  is,  the  king  and  lord  of 
eh.  Nor  do  you  much  advantage  your  caufe  by  lolling 
^  that  "  Moles  was  a  king,  and  had  the  abfolute  and 
preme  power  of  a  king.**  For  we  could  be  content 
lat  any  other  were  fo,  that  could  "  refer  our  matters  to 
rod,  as  Moles  did,  and  conlult  with  hhn  about  our 
^airs,"  Exod.  xviii.  19.  But  neither  did  Moles,  not- 
ithftanding  hi^  great  lamiliarity  with  God,  ever  affiime 
liberty  of  doing  what  he  would  himielf.  What  fays  he 
r  himielf;  ^^  the  people  come  unto  me  to  inquire  of 
rod."  They  came  not  then  to  receive  Mofes  s  own 
i^tates  and    commands.     Then  fays  Jethro,  ver.  19. 

Be  thou  for  tlie  people  to  God  ward,  tliat  thou  mayil 
ring  their  caules  unto  God."  And  Moles  himielf  lays, 
knit  iv.  5.  "  I  have  taught  you  ftatutes  and  judgments, 
von  as  the  Lord  my  (jod  commanded  me."     Hence  it 

tliat  he  is  faid  to  have  been  ^^  faithful  in  all  die  houfe 
f  God."  Numb.  xii.  7.  So  that  the  Lord  Jehovah 
imfelf  was  the  peoples  king,  and  Moles  no  other  than  as 

were  an  interpreter  or  a  mellenger  betwixt  him  and 
lem.  Nor  can  you,  without  impiety  and  lacrilege, 
-aiisfer  this  abfolute  fujNPeme  power  and  authority,  from 

God 
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God  to  a  man ;  (not  having  any  warrant  fix)in  the  word 
of  (lod  fo  to  do)  which  Mofcs  ufed  only  as  a  deputy  or 
fubftitute  to  God ;  under  whole  eye,  and  in  whole  pre- 
fence,  himfelf  and  the  people  always  were.  But  now, 
for  an  aggravation  of  your  wickednels,  though  here  you 
make  Moles  to  have  exerciled  an  abiblute  and  unlimited 
j)Ower  in  your  "  Appai'at.  ad  l^rimat."  page  G30,  you 
lay,  that  "  he,  together  witli  the  levonty  elders,  niled 
tlie  iKJopIc,  and  that  himfelf  was  tlic  cUicf  of  the  people, 
but  not  tlieir  mafter.''  If  Mofes  therefore  were  a  king 
as  certainly  he  was,  and  tlie  beft  of  kings,  and  had  a  iii- 
preme  and  legal  power,  as  you  lay  he  had,  and  yet  neither 
was  the  people  s  mafter  nor  governed  them  alone  ;  then, 
according  to  you,  kings,  though  indued  witli  tlie  fupreme 
power,  are  not  by  virtue  of  that  Ibvereign  and  kingly 
right  of  tlieirs  lords  over  the  people,  nor  ought  to  goveni 
them  alone ;  much  lefs,  according  to  tlieir  own  wUl  and 
pleafure.  After  all  this,  you  have  the  impudence  to  feign 
a  command  from  God  to  tliat  people,  "  to  let  up  a  king 
over  them,  as  foon  as  they  Ihould  be  pofleflcd  of  tlie  Hdy 
land,"  Deut.  xvii.  For  you  craftily  leave  out  the  former 
words,  "  and  Ihalt  fay,  I  will  let  a  king  over  me,"  &c. 
And  now  call  to  mind  what  you  faid  before,  page  49, 
and  what  I  faid  I  ihould  have  occafion  to  make  ufe  of, 
viz.  "  That  the  power  was  then  in  the  people,  and  that 
they  were  entirely  free."  What  follows,  argues  you 
either  mad  or  irreligious ;  take  whether  you  lift: 
"  God,"  fay  you,  "  having  fo  long  before  appointed  a 
kingly  government,  as  belt  and  moft  proper  for  that 
people;  What  fliall  we  fay  to  Samuel's  oppoling  it,  and 
God's  own  afting,  as  if  himfelf  were  agaiiift  it?  How  do 
tliele  things  agree  ?"  He  finds  himfelf  caught ;  and  obfervc 
now  with  how  gi^eat  malice  againft  tlie  pro]>het,  and  im- 
piety againft  (iod,  he  endeavours  to  difentangle  himfelf. 
*'  We  muft  confider,"  fays  he,  "  tliat  Samucfs  own  fcos 
then  judged  the  people,  and  the  })eople  rejefted  them 
bccaulc  of  their  corruption ;  now  Samuel  was  loth  his 
ii)hs  lliould  be  laid  alide,  and  CJod,  to  gratify  tlie  prophet, 
inliniated  to  him,  as  if  himfelf  were  not  very  wellplealed 
with  it."  Speak  out,  ye  wretch,  and  never  mince  the  wai- 
ter ;  you  mean,  God  dealt  deceitfully  with  Samuel,  and  be 
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with  the  people.  It  is  not  your  advocate,  but  yourlelf 
that  are  "  frantic  and  diltrafted ;"  who  catt  oft'  all  reve- 
rence to  God  Almighty,  16  you  may  but  leem  to  honour 
the  king.  Would  Samuel  prcier  the  interelt  of  his  fons, 
and  their  amiiition,  and  their  covetouliiefc,  before  the 
general  good  of  all  the  people,  when  tliey  alked  a  thing 
that  would  be  good  and  }>roruable  for  them  ?  Can  we 
think,  tliat  he  would  impolc  upon  them  by  cunning  and 
fubtilty,  and  make  them  believe  things  diat  were  not? 
Or  if  we  Ihould  lupj>oie  all  this  true  of  Samuel,  would 
God  himfelf  countenance  and  gratify  liim  in  it;  would 
he  dillcmble  with  tlie  people  ?  So  tliat  cither  Uiat  was 
not  die  right  of  kings,  which  Siunuel  taught  the  people ; 
or  elle  that  right,  by  the  teltimojiy  botli  of  God  and 
tlie  prophet,  was  an  evil  tlihig,  was  burdenfome,  inju- 
rious, unprofitable,  and  chargeable  to  die  connnonwealth : 
or  lafily,  (which  mult  not  be  admitted)  God  and  tlie 
prophet  deceived  tlie  people.  God  frequently  protclts, 
that  he  was  extremely  dilpleafed  with  them  for  alking  a 
king.  V.  7tii.  "  They  have  not  reje6ted  thee,  but  they 
have  rejefted  me,  that  I  Ihould  not  reign  over  them.'' 
As  if  it  were  a  kind  of  idolatiy  to  atk  a  king  that  would 
even  fuffer  hhnlclf  to  be  adored,  and  alliime  alnioft 
divine  honour  to  liimlelf.  And  certainly,  they  tliat  lub- 
jeft  themlelves  to  a  worldly  mailer,  and  fet  him  above 
all  laws,  come  but  a  litde  Ihort  of  choofing  a  firange  God: 
and  a  ftrange  one  it  commonl  v  is ;  brutilh,  and  void  of 
all  ienle  and  realon.  So  lit  of  Sam.  chap.  10th,  v.  19th, 
^*  And  ye  have  tliis  day  rejcctcMl  your  God,  who  himfelf 
favcd  you  out  of  all  your  adveriities  and  your  tribulation, 
and  ye  have  faid  unto  him,  nay,  but  let  a  king  over  us ; 
&C.''  and  chap.  12th,  v.  ii>di,  "  Ye  laid  unto  me,  nay, 
but  a  king  Ihall  reign  over  us ;  when  the  Ix)rd  your  God 
was  your  king :"  and  v.  tlie  1 7th,  "  See  Uiat  your  wicked- 
nels  is  great,  that  ye  have  done  in  the  light  of  the  Lord, 
in  alking  you  a  khig."  And  Ilofea  fpcaks  contemptibly  of 
the  king,  chap.  xiii.  v.  10,  11.  "  I  will  be  thy  king; 
where  is  any  other  tliat  may  fave  in  all  thy  cities,  and  thy 
judges  of  whom  tliou  faidft,  give  nie  itkiTV^,  and  princes? 
I  gave  tliee  a  king  in  mine  anger,  and  to'.k  him  away  in 
my  wratlL"    And  Gideon,  diat  wailike  judire,  tliat  was 
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greater  than  a  king ;  "  I  will  not  rule  over  you,**  fiijs 
he,  "  neither  ihall  my  fon  rule  over  you ;  the  Lord  fliaU 
rule  Qver  you,"  Judges,  chap.  viii.  Intimating  thereby, 
that  it  is  not  fit  for  a  man,  but  for  God  only,  to  exercife 
dominion  over  men.  And  hence  Jofephus  in  his  book 
againfl  Appion,  an  Egyptian  Grammarian,  and  a  foul- 
mouthed  fellow,  like  you,  calls  the  commonwealth  of  the 
Hebrews  a  Theocracy,  becaufe  the  principality  was  in 
God  only.  In  liaiali,  chap.  xxvi.  v.  13.  the  people  in 
their  repentance,  complain  that  it  had  been  mifchievous 
to  them,  "  tliat  other  lords  belides  God  himlelf,  had  had 
dominion  over  them."  All  which  places  prove  clearly, 
that  God  gave  the  Ilraelites  a  king  in  his  anger ;  but  now 
who  can  forbear  laughing  at  the  ufe.  you  make  of  AW- 
mclech  s  ftory  ?  Of  wliom  it  is  faid,  when  he  was  killed, 
partly  by  a  woman  that  hurled  a  piece  of  miHtone  upon 
him,  and  partly  by  his  own  armour-bearer,  that  "  God 
rendered  the  wickcdnefs  of  Abimelech."  "  This  hiftoiy," 
fay  you,  "  proves  ftrongly,  tliat  God  only  is  the  jutbp 
and  avenger  of  kings."  Yea,  if  this  argument  hold,  Be 
is  the  only  judge  and  puniflier  of  tyrants,  villanous  rat 
cals,  and  baftards.  Whoever  can  get  into  the  faddle^ 
whether  by  right  or  by  wrong,  has  thereby  obtained  a 
fovereign  kingly  right  over  the  people,  is  out  of  all  dan- 
ger of  punilhmcnt,  all  inferiour  magiftrates  niuft  lay  down 
their  amis  at  his  feet,  the  people  muft  not  dare  to  mutter. 
But  what  if  fome  great  notorious  robber  had  periihed  in 
war,  as  Abimelcch  did,  would  any  man  infer  fix)m  thenc^ 
that  God  only  is  tlie  judge  and  punifher  of  highwaymen -^ 
Or  w  liat  if  Abimelcch  had  been  condemned  by  the  lawi 
and  died  by  an  executioner  s  hand,  would  not  God  then 
have  rendered  his  wickednefs  ?  You  never  read,  that  tbc 
judges  of  the  children  of  Ifrael  were  ever  proceeded 
againft  according  to  law:  and  yet  you  confeis,  that 
^*  where  the  goveinment  is  an  ariltocracy,  the  prinoe,  if 
there  be  any,  may  and  ought  to  be  called  in  queition,  if 
he  break  die  laws."  This  m  your  47th  page.  And  why 
may  not  a  tyrant  as  well  be  proceeded  againft  in  a  kindv 
government?  why,  becaufe  God  rendered  the  wici^ 
ncls  of  Abimelcch.  So  did  the  woman,  and  fo  did  Ivs 
own  armour-bearer ;  over  both  which  he  pretended  to 
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a  ririit  of  fovereignty.  And  what  if  the  magiftratps  had 
rendered  his  wickednels  ?  Do  not  they  bear  the  fword 
for  that  very  purpole,  for  the  punilhment  of  malefa€tors  ? 
Having  done  with  his  powerful  argument  from  the  his- 
tory of  Abimelech^s  death,  he  betakes  himfelf,  as  his  cul- 
tom  is,  to  danders  and  calumnies ;  nothing  but  dirt  and 
filth  comes  from  him ;  but  for  thofc  things  that  he  pro- 
miled  to  make  appear,  he  hatli  not  proved  any  one  of 
them,  either  from  the  Icriptures  or  from  tlie  writings  of 
tlie  rabbins.  He  alleges  no  reafon  why  kings  fhould  be 
above  all  laws,  and  they  only  of  all  mortal  men  exempt 
from  punifhment,  if  they  deferve  it.  He  falls  foul  upon 
thofe  very  authors  and  authorities  that  he  makes  ufe  of, 
and  by  liis  own  dilcourie  demonftratcs  the  truth  of  die 
opinion  that  he  argues  againft.  And  perceiving,  tliat  ho 
is  like  to  do  but  littie  good  witli  his  ai-guments,  he  en- 
deavours to  bring  an  odium  ujX)n  us,  by  loading  us  with 
llanderous  acculations,  as  having  put  to  death  tlie  moll 
virtuous  innocent  prince  that  ever  reigned.  "  Was  king 
Solomon,  lays  he,  better  dian  kii^^- Charles  the  Firftr** 
I  confels  Ibme  have  ventured  to  compare  his  father  king 
James  mx\\  Solomon ;  nay,  to  make  king  James  tlie 
better  gentleman  of  the  two.  Solomon  was  David's  fon, 
David  had  been  SauFs  mulician ;  but  king  James  was 
the  Ion  of  the  earl  of  Darnly,  who,  as  Buchanan  tells  us, 
becaule  David  the  mulician  got  into  the  queens  bed- 
chamber at  an  unfeafonable  time,  killed  him  a  little  after; 
for  he  could  not  get  to  him  then,  becaufe  he  had  bolted  the 
door  on  the  inlide.  So  tliat  king  James  being  tlie  fon  of 
an  earl,  was  the  better  gentlemen ;  and  was  frequently 
called  a  fecond  Solomon,  though  it  is  not  very  certam, 
that  himfelf  was  not  the  Ion  of  David  tlie  muncian  too. 
But  how  could  it  ever  come  into  your  head,  to  make 
a  comparifon  between  king  Charles  and  Solomon  ?  For 
that  very  king  Charles  whom  you  praife  thus  to 
the  Iky,  diat  veiy  man  s  obftinacy,  and  covetoufnels,  and 
cruelty,  his  hard  ufage  of  all  good  and  honeft  men,  the 
M'ars  that  he  raifed,  tlie  fpoilings,  and  pluiiderings,  and 
conflagrations,  that  he  occafioned,  and  the  death  of  innu- 
merable of  his  lubje6b,  that  he  was  the  caufe  of,  does  his 
fon  Charles,  at  this  ver}*  time,  whilft  I  am  a  writing,  con- 
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fe(s  and  bewail  on  the  ftool  of  repentance  in  Scotland, 
and  renounces  there  that  kingly  right  that  you  aflert 
But  iince  you  delight  in  parallels,  let  us  compare  king 
Charles  and  king  Solomon  together  a  little :  "  Solomon 
be^n  his  reign  with  the  death  of  his  brotlier,"  who 
had  juftly  defer ved  it ;  king  Charles  began  his  with  his 
father  s  funeral,  I  do  not  fay  with  his  murder :  and  yet  all 
the  marks  and  tokens  of  poifon  that  may  be  appeared  in 
his  dead  body ;  but  tliat  fufpicion  lighted  upon  the  duke 
of  Buckingham  only,  whom  the  king  notwithftanding 
cleared  to  the  parUament,  though  he  had  killed  the  king 
and  his  fatlier ;  and  not  only  fo  but  he  dilTolved  tiie  par- 
liament, left  the  matter  Ihould  be  inquired  into.  "  So- 
lomon opprefled  the  people  with  heavy  taxes  ;**  but  lie 
fpent  tliat  money  upon  the  temple  of  God,  and  in  raifing 
other  pubhc  buildings :  King  Charles  fpent  his  in  extra- 
vagances. Solomon  was  enticed  to  idolatry  by  many 
wives:  this  man  by  one.  Solomon,  thou^  he  were 
feduced  himfelf,  we  read  not  that  he  feduced  others ;  but 
king  Charles  feduced  and  enticed  others,  not  only  by 
large  and  ample  rewards  to  corrupt  tlie  church,  but  by 
his  edifis  and  ecclefiaftical  conftitutions  he  compellea 
them  to  fet  up  altars,  which  all  proteftants  abhor,  and 
to  bow  down  to  crucifixes  painted  over  them  Qn  the 
wall.  "  But  yet  for  all  this,  Solomon  was  not  con- 
demned to  die."  Nor  does  it  follow  becaufe  he  was  no^ 
tlmt  therefore  he  ouglit  not  to  have  been.  Perhaps 
there  w^ere  many  circumftances,  that  made  it  then  not 
expedient  But  not  long  after  tlie  people  both  by  words 
and  actions  made  appear  what  they  took  to  be  their 
right,  when  ten  tribes  of  twelve  revolted  from  his  fon ; 
and  if  he  had  not  faved  himfelf  by  flight,  it  is  very  likelj 
they  would  have  ftoned  himi  notwitlmanding  his  threats 
and  big  fwelling  words. 
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CHAP.    III. 

HAVING  proved  fufficiently,  that  the  kings  of  the 
Jews  were  fiibjeO;  to  tlie  fame  laws  that  tlie  |)eople 
were';  that  there  are  no  exceptions  made  m  their  favout 
in  fcripture;  that  it  is  a  moft  falle  aifertion  grounded  u})on 
no  reaibn,  nor  wan^anted  by  any  authority  to  iky,  that 
kings  may  do  what  tliey  lift  with  impunity ;  that  God 
lias  exempted  them  from  all  human  jurildid:ion,  and  re-^ 
ferved  them  to  his  o^^n  tribunal  only :  let  us  now  con- 
lider,  whether  tlie  gofpel  preach  up  any  fuch  doQxine, 
and  enjoin  that  blind  obedience,  which  the  law  was  fo 
far  from  doing,  tliat  it  commanded  tlie  contrary ;  let  us 
coniider,  whetlier  or  no  the  gofpel,  that  heavenly  pro- 
mulgation, as  it  were,  of  chriftian  liberty,  reduce  us  to 
a  condition  of  flavery  to  kings  and  tyrants,  from  whofe 
imperious  rule  even  the  old  law,  that  miftrefs  of  flavery, 
diicbarged  the  people  of  God,  when  it  obtained.  Your 
firft  argument  you  take  from  the  perfon  of  Chrift  him- 
felf.  But,  alas  !  who  does  not  know,  tliat  he  put  him* 
felf  into  the  condition,  not  of  a  private  peribn  only,  but 
even  of  a  fervant,  tliat  we  might  be  made  free  ?  Nor  is 
this  to  be  underftood  of  Ibnie  internal  fpirinial  liberty 
only;  how  inconfiftent  clfe  would  that  long  of  his  mo- 
thers be  with  the  defign  of  his  coming  into  the  world, 
**  He  hath  fcattered  the  proud  in  the  imagination  of  tlieir 
heart,  he  hath  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  feat,  and 
hath  exalted  the  humble  and  meek  ?""  How  ill  fuited  to 
their  occafion  would  thefe  expreffions  be,  if  the  coming 
of  Chrift  rather  eftablillied  and  ftrengthened  a  tyranni- 
cal government,  and  made  a  blind  fubjeftion  the  duty 
of  all  chriftians  ?  He  himfelf  having  been  bom,  and 
lived  and  died  under  a  tyrannical  government,  has 
tliereby  purchaled  liberty  for  us.  As  he  gives  us  •  his 
grace  to  fubmit  patiently  to  a  condition  of  llavery,  if  there 
be  a  neceflity  of  it ;  fo  if  by  any  honeft  ways  and  inean3 
we  can  rid  ourlelves,  and  obtain  our  lil)erty,  he  is  lb  far 
from  reftraining  us,  tliat  he  encourages  us  lb  to  do. 
Hence  it  is  that  St  Paul  not  only  of  an  evangelical^  but 
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alfo  of  a  civil  liberty,  fays  thus,   i  Cor.  viL  21.  "Art 
tliou  called,  being  a  fervant  ?  care  not  for  it ;  but  if  thou 
mayft  be  made  free,  ufe  it  rather ;  you  are  bought  witii 
a  price,  be  not  ye  fcrvants  of  men."    So  that  you  are 
very  impertinent  in  endeavouring  to  argue  us  intx>  ihcMery 
by  the  example  of  our  Saviour ;  who,  by  fubmittiDg  to 
Rich  a  condition  himfelf,  has  confirmed  even  our  civil 
liberties.    He  took  upon  him  indeed  in  our  ftead  the  form 
of  a  fervant,  but  he  always  retained  his  purpofe  of  being 
a  deliverer ;  and  thence  it  was,  that  he  taught  us  a  quite 
other  notion  of  the  right  of  kings,  than  this  that  you 
endeavour  to  make  good.     You,  I  iky,  that  preach  up  not 
kingfhip,  but  tjTanny,  and  that  in  a  commonwealth ;  by 
enjoining  not  only  a  ncceffary,  but  a  religious  fubjedioa 
to  whatever  tyrant  gets  into  die  chair,  wlicther  he  come 
to  it  by  fucceffion,  or  by  conqueft,  or  chance,  or  any  how. 
And  now  I  will  turn  your  own  weapons  againit  you; 
and  oppofe  you,  as  I  ufe  to  do,  wth  your  own  authori- 
ties.    When  the  colle6iors  of  the  tribute  nwney  came  to 
Chrift  for  tribute  in  Galilee,   he  a(ked  Peter,   Mat.  17. 
"**  Of  whom  the  kings  of  the  earth  took  cufiom  or  tri- 
bute, of  their  oipsti  children,  or  of  Itrangers  ?"  Peter  faith 
unto  him,   "  of  ftrangers ;"  Jefus  faith  unto  himi,  "  then 
are  the   cliildren  free;   notwidiftanding  left  we  (houid 
offend  them,  &c.  give  unto  them  for  tiiee  and  for  me.** 
Expofitors  differ  upon  this  place,  whom  diis  tribute  was 
paid  to ;  fome  fay  it  was  paid  to  the  priefts,  for  the  ufe 
of  the  fanfhiary ;  others  that  it  u-as  paid  to  the  emperor.  . 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  was  the  revenue  of  the  fan^iaiy, 
but  paid  to  Herod,  who  perverted  the  inftitution  of  it, 
and  took  it  to  hunfelf.     Jofephus  mentions  divers  fiirte 
of  tribute,  which  he  and  his  fons  exafted,    all  whid 
Agrippa  afterwards  remitted.      And  tliis  very  tribute^ 
though  fmall  in  itfelf,  yet  being  accompanied  with  mm 
more,  was  a  heavy  burden.     'Die  Jews,  even  the  pooratt 
of  them  in  tlie  time  of  their  conmionwealth,  paid  a  pdH; 
fo  tliat  it  was  fome  confiderablc  oppreffion  tiiat  our  Sa- 
viour fpoke  of :  and  from  hence  he  took  occafion  to  tax 
Herod's  injultdce  (under  whofe  government,  and  withiQ 
whofe  jurifdiOion   he  then  yms)  in  that,  whereas  the 
kings  c^  the  earthy  who  afTeS;  ufually  the  tide  of  Allien 
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of  their  country,  do  not  ufe  to  opprefs  their  own  chil- 
dren, that  is,  their  own  naturaI*bom  fubje6bs,  with  heavy 
and  unreafonable  exa€tions,  but  lay  fuch  burdens  upon 
ftrangers  and  conquered  enemies;  he,  quite  contraiy, 
opprefled  not  ftrangers,  but  his  own  people.  But  let 
what  will  be  here  meant  by  children,  either  natural-bom 
fubjefts,  or  the  children  of  God,  and  thofe  of  the  eleft 
only,  or  diriftians  in  general,  as  St  Auguftine  under- 
ftands"  the  place ;  this  is  certain,  that  if  Peter  was  a  child, 
and  therefore  finee,  then  by  conlequence  we  are  fo  too, 
by  our  Saviour's  own  teftimony,  either  as  Endiflmien,  or 
as  chriftians,  and  that  it  therefore  is  not  the  nght  of  kings 
to  exa6);  heavy  tributes  from  their  own  countrymen, 
and  Ihofe  fireebom  fubje6ls.  Chrift  himfelf  profefles, 
that  he  paid  not  this  tribute  as  a  thing  that  was  due,  but 
that  he  might  riot  bring  trouble  upon  himfelf  by  offend- 
ing thofe  that  demanded  it  Tlie  work  that  he  came 
ihto  this  world  to  do,  was  quite  of  another  nature.  But 
if  our  Saviour  deny,  that  it  is  the  right  of  kings  to  bur- 
den their  freebom  liibjefils  with  grievous  exa6iions ;  he 
would  certainly  much  lels  allow  it  to  be  their  right  to 
fpoil,  maifacre,  and  torture  their  ovm  countrymen,  and 
thofe  chriftians  too.  He  difcourfed  after  fuch  a  manner 
of  the  ri^t  of  kings,  that  thofe  to  whom  he  fpoke  fuf- 
pefted  his  principles  as  laying  too  great  a  reftraint  upon 
fovereignty,  and  not  allowing  the  licenfe  that  tyrants 
aifume  to  themfelves  to  be  the  rights  of  kings,  ft  was 
not  for  nothing,  that  the  Pharifees  put  foch  queftions  to 
him,  tempting  him ;  and  that  at  the  fame  time  they 
told  him,  that  he  regarded  not  the  perfon  of  any  man : 
nor  was  it  for  nothing,  that  he  was  angry  when  fuch 
queftions  were  propofed  to  him,  Matth.  xxii.  If  one 
Ihould  endeavour  to  enlhare  you  with  little  queftions, 
and  catch  at  your  anfwers,  to  ground  an  accufadon 
againft  you  upon  your  own  principles  concerning  the 
right  of  kings,  andf  all  Ais  under  a  monarchy,  would 
you  be  angry  with  him  ?  You  would  have  but  very  little 
reafbn.  It  is  evident,  that  out  Saviour's  principles 
concerning  government  were  not  agreeable  to  'the  hu- 
mour of  princes.  His  anfwer  too  implies  as  much ;  by 
wtdeh  he  rather  turned  them  away,  than  inftruCted  them. 
He  afked  for  the  tribute-money.     "  Whofe  image  and 
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fuperfcription  is  it?"  fays  he.  They  tell  him  it  was 
Cecfar  s.  "  Give  then  to  Cffifar,"  fays  he,  "  the  things 
that  are  Caefar's ;  and  to  God,  the  things  tliat  are  God's." 
And  how  comes  it  to  pals,  tliat  tlie  people  fhould  not 
have  given  to  tliem  the  tilings  that  are  thfeirs  ?  "  Render 
to  all  men  their  dues,"  fays  St  Paul,  Rom.  xiii.  So  that 
Caefar  muft  not  engrofs  all  to  himfelf.  Our  liberty  is 
not  Caefar  s;  it  is  a  blefling  we  have  received  from  God 
hitiifelf ;  it  is  what  we  are  bom  to;  to  lay  this  down 
at  Caefar  s  feet,  which  we  derive  not  from  liim,  which 
we  are  not  beholden  to  him  for,  were  an  unworthy 
action,  and  a  degrading  of  our  very  nature.  If  one 
Ihould  confider  attentively  the  countenance  of  a  mao, 
and  inquire  after  whole  image  fo  noble  a  creature  were 
framed;  would  not  any  one  tliat  heard  liim  prcfendy 
make  anfwer.  That  he  was  made  after  the  image  of  God 
himfelf?  Being  therefore  peculiaily  God's  own,  and 
confequenily  things  that  are  to  be  given  to  him,  we  are 
entirely  free  by  nature,  and  cannot  witliout  the  greateft 
facrilcge  imaginable  be  reduced  into  a  condition  of 
flavery  to  any  man,  efpccially  to  a  wdcked,  unjuft, 
cruel  tyrant.  Our  Saviour  does  not  take  upon  him 
to  determine  what  things  are  God's,  and  what  Caefers; 
he  leaves  tliat  as  he  found  it  If  the  piece  of  money, 
Avhith  tliey  fliowed  him,  was  the  fame  tliat  was  paid 
to  God,  as  in  Vefpafian's  time  it  was;  tlien  our  Sa- 
viour is  fo  far  from  having  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
troverfy,  that  he  has  but  entangled  it,  and  made  it  more 
perplexed  than  it  was  before :  for  it  is  impoflible  tlie 
fame  thing  Ihould  be  given  both  to  God,  and  to  Cse&r. 
But,  you  fay,  he  intunates  to  them  what  tilings  were 
Caelar  s ;  to  wit,  that  piece  of  money,  bccaufe  it  bore 
the  emperor  s  ftamp ;  and  what  of  all  that  ?  How  docs 
this  advantage  your  caufe  ?  You  get  not  the  emperor,  or 
yourfelf,  a  penny  by  this  conclufion.  Eitlier  Chriit  al- 
lowed notliing  at  all  to  be  Caefar  s,  but  that  piece  of 
money  that  he  then  had  in  his  hand,  and  thereby  aflerted 
the  people's  intereft  in  every  thing  elle ;  or  elfe,  if  (as  you 
would  have  us  underftand  him)  he  affirms  all  moo^ 
that  has  the  emperor  s  ftamp  upon  it,  to  be  the  emperor's 
own,  he  contradiQs  himfelf,  and  indeed  gives  the  magiA 
trate  a  property  in  every  man  s  eftate,  whenas  he  hsm- 
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fclf  paid  his  tiibute-money  with  a  proteftation,  that  it 
was  more  tlian  what  either  Peter  or  he  were  bound  to  do. 
The  ground  you  rely  on  is  very  weak ;  for  money  bears 
tlie  prince's  image,  not  as  a  token  of  its  being  his,  but 
of  its  being  good  metal,  and  that  none  may  prefume  to 
counterfeit  it.     If  the  uriting  princes  names,   or  letting 
their  ftamps  upon  a  tiling,   vcft  the   property  of  it  in 
tlicn),  it  were  a  good  ready  way  for  them  to  invade  all 
property.     Or  rather,  if  whatever  fubjefts  have  been  ab- 
Iblutely  at  tlidr  prince's  difpofal,  which  is  your  aflcrtion, 
tliat  piece  of  money  was  not  Caviar  s,  becaufe  his  image 
was  itamped  on  it,  but  becaufe  of  right  it  belonged  to 
him  before  it  was  coined.     So  that  nothing  can  be  more 
manifelt,  than  that  our  Saviour  in  this  place  never  in- 
tended to  teach  us  our  duty  to  magiftnites  (he  would 
have  fpoken  more  plainly,  if  he  had)  but  to  reprehend  the 
malice   and   wickednels  of   the  hypocritical   Pharilees. 
When  tlicy  told  him,  tiiat  Herod  laid  wait  to  kill  him ; 
did  he  return  an  humble,  fubmiflive  anfwer  ?  "  Go,  tell 
tliat  fox,''  fays  he,   &c.  hitimating,  that  kings  have  no 
other  riglit  to  dcl'troy  their  fubjc6ts,  than  foxes  have  to 
devour  tlie  things   tlicy  |)rey  upon.     Say  you,   "  he  fuf- 
fcrcd  dcadi  under  a  tyrant."     How  could  he  poffibly 
under  any  other  ?   But  from  hence  vou  conclude,   that 
he  aflertcd  it  to  be  die  right  of  kin^^s  to  commit  murder 
and  act  injuUice.  \'ou  would  make  an  excellent  moralift. 
But  our   Saviour,  though  he  became  a  fervant,  not  to 
make  us  lb,  but  tliat  we  might  be  free ;  yet  carried  he 
himlelf  fo  widi  relation  to  tlie  magiltracy,  as  not  to  afcribe 
any  more  to  tliem  than  their  due.     Now,  let  us  come  at 
lait  to  inquire  what  his  doftrine  was  upon  tliis  fubje6t 
The  Ions  of  Zcbedee  were  ambitious  of  honour  and  power 
in  the  kingdom  of  Chrift,  which  they  perfuaded  them- 
lelvcs  he  would  fliortly  let  up  in  the  worid ;  he  reproves 
them  fo,  as  withal  to  let  all  Chriftians  know  what  form  of 
civil  government  he  defires  they  ihould  fettle  amongft 
themlelves.     "  Ye  know,"  lays  he,  "  tliat  tlie  princes  of 
the   Gentiles  exercile    dominion  over  them ;  and  riiey 
that  are  great  excrcife  authority  upon  them  :  but  it  (hall 
not  be  lb  among  you;    but    whofoever   will  be  great 
among  you,  let  liim  be  your  minifter ;  and  whoibever 
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will  be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be  your  fervauL**  Un* 
lels  you  had  been  dillrafied,  you  could  never  have  ima« 
gined,  that  this  place  makes  for  you :  and  yet  you  urge 
it,  and  think  it  fumifhes  you  with  an  argument  to  prove, 
that  our  kings  are  abfolute  lords  and  mafters  over  ui 
and  ours.  Alay  it  be  our  fortune  to  have  to  do  with 
fuch  enemies  in  war,  as  will  fall  blindfold  and  naked  into 
our  camp  inftead  of  their  own :  as  you  ccHiftantly  d(^ 
who  allege  that  for  yourfelf,  that  of  all  things  in  the 
world  makes  moft  againft  you.  The  Ifraelites  aiked  God 
for  a  king,  fuch  a  king  as  other  nations  round  about 
them  had.  God  diflauded  them  by  many  arguments, 
whereof  our  Saviour  here  gives  us  an  epitome ;  "  You 
know  that  the  princes  of  the  Gentiles  exercife  dominioQ 
over  them."  But  yet^  becaufe  the  Ifraelites  perfified  ia 
their  defire  of  a  king,  God  gave  them  one,  though  ia 
his  wr^th.  Our  Saviour,  left  Chriftians  ihould  deme  a 
king,  fuch  a  one  at  leait  as  might  rule,  as  he  fays  the 
princes  of  the  Gentiles  did,  prevents  them  with  an  in- 
jun6tion  to  the  contrary ;  '^  but  it  (hall  not  be  fo  amoD^ 
you."  What  can  be  faid  plainer  than  this  ?  That  fiately, 
imperious  fway  and  dominion,  that  kings  ufe  to  exercife^ 
ihall  not  be  amongit  you;  what  fpecious  titles  foever 
they  may  aflume  to  themfelves,  as  diat  of  benefadors; 
or  the  like.  "  But  he  that  will  be  great  amongft  you* 
(and  who  is  greater  than  the  prince  r)  "  let  him  be  your 
fervant."  So  that  the  lawyer,  whoever  he  be,  that  yoa 
are  fo  fmart  upon,  was  not  lb  much  out  of  the  way,  but 
had  our  Saviour's  own  authority  to  back  him,  when  he 
iaid  that  Chriltian  princes  were  indeed  no  other  than  the 
people's  fervants ;  it  is  very  certain  tliat  all  good  magi* 
ftrates  are  lb.  Infomuch  that  chriftians  either  muft  have 
no  king  at  all,  or  if  they  have,  that  king  muft  be  the  peoples 
fervaut'  Abiblute  lordfliip  and  cfaiiftianity  are  incoih 
fiftent  Mofes  himfelf,  by  whofe  miniftry  that  fervile 
ceconomy  of  the  old  law  was  inftituted,  did  not  exeidib 
an  arbitrary,  haughty  power  aJid  authority,  but  bore  tbe 
burden  of  the  people,  and  carried  them  in  his  bofom,  as 
a  nurfing  father  does  a  fucking  child,  Nmnb.  xi  and 
what  is  that  of  a  nurling  father  but  a  mioifberial  em* 
ployment.^  Plato  would  not  have  the  magiibrates  called 
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lordS)  but  fervants  and  helpers  of  the  people ;  nor  the 
people   fervants,  but    maintainers  of  their  magiitrates, 
becaufe  they  give  meat,  diink,  and  wages  to  their  kings 
themfelves.     Ariitotle  calls  the  magiftrates,  keepers  and 
minifters  of  the  laws.   •  Plato,  minifters  and  fervants^ 
The  apoftle  calls  them  tninifters  of  God ;  but  they  arc 
minifters   and  Icrvants  of  the  people,  and  of  the  laws^ 
neverthelefs  for  all  that ;  the  laws  and  the  magiftrates 
were  both  created  for  the  good  of  the  people :  and  yet 
this  is  it,  that  you  call  ^^  tlie  opinion  of  the  fimadc  maf- 
tiffs  in  England"  I  fliould  not  have  thought  the  people  of 
England  were  maftiff  dogs,  if  I'uch  a  mongrel  cur  as  tliou 
art  did  not  bark  at  them  ib  curriihly.     The  mailer,  if  it 
Ihall  pleale  ye,  of  St  Lupus  *,  complains  it  feems,  that 
the  maftiffs  are  mad  (fanatics).     Germanus  heretofore, 
whofe  colleague  that  Lupus  of  Triers  was,  depoied  our 
inceftuous  king  Vortigem  by  bis  own  authority.     And 
therefore  St.  Lupus  defpifes  thee,  the  mafter  not  of  a 
Holy  Wolf,  but  of  fome'  hunger-ftarved  thieving  litde 
wolf  or  other,    as  being  more   contemptible  than  that 
mafter  of  vipers,  of  whom  Martial  makes  mention,  who 
haft  by  relation  a  barking  Ihe-wolf  at  home  too,  that  do- 
mmeers  over  tiiec  moft  wretcliedly ;  at  whofe  inftigations, 
as  I   am   infoimcd,  tliou  haft  wrote  this  ftuff.      And 
ttierefore  it  is  die  lefs  wonder,  that  thou  ftiouldft  endea* 
vour  to    obtrude  an   abfolute   regal  government  up6n 
others,  wiio  halt  been  accuftomed  to  bear  a  female  rule  lb 
lervilely  at  home  thylelf.     Be  therefore,  m  die  name  of 
God,  tlie  maiter  of  a  wolf,  left  a  flie-wolf  be  thy  mif» 
trefe ;  be  a  wolf  tiiyielf,  be  a  monftier  made  up  of  a  man 
and  a  wolf;  whatever  tliou  art,  the  Ejiglilh  maftiffs  \iill 
but  make  a  laugliing-ftock  of  tiiee.     But  I  am  not  now 
at  leifure  to  hunt  for  wolves,  and  will  put  an  end  there- 
tore  to  this  digrelTion.     You  tliat  but  a  wliile  ago  wrote 
a  book  againlt  all  manner  of  luperiority  in  the  diurch, 
now  call  St  Peter  die  prince  of  the  apofdes.     How  in- 
conftant  you  are  in  your  principles  !  But  wliat  fays  Peter  ? 
'*  Submit  yourlelves  to  every  ordinance  of  man,  for  die 
Lord's  iake,  whether  it  be  to  the  king  as  fupreme,  or  to 
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governours,  as  unto  them  that  are  fent  by  him  for  the 
puniihmerit  of  evildoers,  and  the  praile  of  them  that  do 
well:  for  fo  is  the  will  of  God/'&c.  Tliis  epiftle  Peter 
wrote,  not  only  to  private  perfons,  but  thofe  itrangers 
fcattered  and  dilperfed  through  Afia;  who,  in  thofe 
places  where  they  fojoumed,  had  no  other  right,  than 
what  the  laws  of  hofpitality  entitled  them  to.  Do  you 
think  liich  men's  cafe  to  be  the  fame  with  that  of  natives, 
freebom  fubjeOs,  nobility,  fenates,  affemblics  of  efiates, 
J)arliaments  ?  nay,  is  not  the  cafe  far  different  of  private 
peribns,  though  in  tlieir  own  country ;  and  fenators,  or 
mapiftratcs,  without  whom  kings  themfelves  cannot 
poffibly  fubfift  ?  But  let  us  fuppofe,  that  St.  Peter  had 
direfted  his  epiftle  to  the  natural-bom  fubjeOs,  and  thofe 
not  private  perfons  neither ;  fuppofe  he  had  writ  to  the 
fenate  of  Rome;  what  then?  No  law  that  is  grounded 
upon  a  realbn,  exprefely  fet  down  in  the  law  itlelf,  obligeth 
further  than  the  reafon  of  it  extends.  "  Be  fubjeQ," 
fays  he,  i-aorof^ynn :  that  is,  according  to  the  genuine 
fenfe  and  import  of  the  word,  "  be  fubordinate,  or  legally 
fubjeft."  For  the  law,  Ariftotle  fays,  is  order.  "  Sub- 
mit for  the  Lord's  faJce."  Why  fo  ?  Becaufe  a  king  is 
an  officer  "  appointed  by  God  for  the  punilhment  of 
evildoers,  and  the  praife  of  tliem  that  do  well ;  for  ib  is 
the  will  of  God :"  to  wit,  that  we  (hould  fubmit  and 
yield  obedience  to  fuch  as  are  here  defcribed.  There 
is  not  a  word  fpokcn  of  any  other.  You  fee  the  ground 
of  this  precept,  and  how  well  it  is  laid.  The  apoftle  adds 
in  tlie  i6th  verfe,  as  free;  therefore  not  as  (laves. 
What  now? » if  princes  pencrt  the  defign  of  magiftracy, 
and  ufe  the  power,  that  is  put  into  their  hands,  to  the 
ruin  and  deftniQion  of  good  men,  and  the  praiie  and 
encoumgement  of  evil  doers ;  muft  we  all  be  condemned 
to  perpetual  flavery,  not  private  perfons  only,  but  oar 
nobility,  all  our  inferiour  magiftrates,  our  very  parliament 
itfelf  ?  Is  not  temporal  government  called  a  human  ordi- 
nance ?  How  comes  it  to  pafs  then,  that  mankind  (hould 
have  power  to  appoint  and  conftitute  what  may  be  good 
and  profitable  for  one  another ;  and  want  power  to  rdtrain 
or  fupprels  things  that  are  univerfally  mifchievous  and  de- 
ftrufilive?  That  prince,  you  fay,  to  whom  St.  Peter  enjoins 
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fubje€Hon,  was  Nero  the  tyrant :  and  from  thence  you 
infer,  tliat  it  is  our  duty  to  fubniit  and  yield  obedience 
to  fuch.     But  it  is  not  certain,  that  this  epiltle  was  writ 
in    Nero's  reigri:  it  is  as  likely  to  have  been  writ  in 
Claudius's  time.     And  they  tliat  are  commanded  to  lub- 
mit,  were  private  peribns  and  ftrangers ;  they  were  no 
confuls,  no  magiftrates :  it  was  not  the  Roman  lenate, 
that  St  Peter  direfted  his  epiftle  to.     Now  let  us  hear 
what  ule  you  make  of  St  Paul  (for  you  take  a  freedom 
with  the  apolUes,   I  find,  that  you  will  not  allow  us  to 
take  with  princes ;  you  make  St  Peter  tlie  chief  of  them 
to-day,  and  to-morrow  put  another  in  liis  place).     St 
Paul  in  his  1 3th  chap,  to  the  Romans,  iias  thefe  words : 
**  Let  every  Ibul  be  fubjeft  unto  the  higher  j)ouers,  for 
there  is  no  power  but  of  God ;  tlie  powers  that  be,  are 
ordained  of  God."     I  confels  he  writes  tliis  to  the  Ro- 
mans, not  to  ftrangers  dilperled,  as  Peter  did ;  but  how- 
ever he  writes  to  private  perfons,  and  thole  of  the  meaner 
rank;    and  yet  he  gives  us   a   true  and  clear  account 
of  the  reafon,  the  original,    and  the  defign  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  ihows  us  tlie  true  and  proper  ground  of  our 
obedience,  that  it  is  far  from  imjwliug  a  neceffity  upon  us 
of  being  llaveg.     "  Let  every  ibul,  lays  he ;  that  is,  let 
every    man  lubmit."     Chrylbftom  tells    us,    **  tliat  St 
Paul's  dclign  in  this  dilcourle,  was  to  make  it  appear, 
that  our  Saviour  did  not  go  about  to.  introduce  principles 
inconfiftent   widi    the    civil    government,   but  fuch    as 
ftrengthened  it,   and   fettled  it  upon  the  fureft  founda- 
tions."    He  never  intended  then  by  letting  Nero  or  any 
other  tjTant  out  of  the  reach  of  all  laws,  to  enflave  man- 
kind under  his  hift  and  crucltv.     "  He  intended  too, 
(fays  tlie  fame  author)  to  diflliade  from  unnecefl'ary  and 
caufelefs  wars."     But  he  does  not  condemn  a  war  taken 
up  againft  a  tjTant,  a  bolbin  enemy  of  his  own  country, 
and  conlequently  the  molt  dangerous  tliat  may  be.     "  It 
was  commonly  laid  in    thole  days,  that  the  doftrine  of 
the  Apoftles  was  leditious,  themfelves  peribns  tliat  en- 
deavoured to  (hake  the  fettled  laws  and  government  of  the 
world;  that  this  was  what  they  aimed  at  in  all  they  faid 
end  did."    The  Apoftle  in  this  chapter  ftops  the  mouths 
of  fuch  gainfayers  :  lb  that  the  Apoftles  did  not  write  in 
defence  of  tyrants  as  you  do;    but  they  ailerted  fuch 
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things  as   made  them  fufpefied  to  be  enemies  to  the 
government  they  lived  under,  things  that  fiood  in  need 
of  being  explained  and  interpreted,  and  having  anodier 
fenfe  put  upon  them  than  was  generally  received.     St 
Chryfoftom  has  now  taught  us  what  the  Apoftle's  defign 
was  in  this  difcourle ;  let  us  now  examine  his  words : 
"  Let  every  foul  be  fubjeft  to  the  highejr  powers.**.    He 
tells  us  not  what  thofe  higher  powers  are,  nor  who  they 
are;    for  he   never  intended  to  overdirow  all  gpvem- 
ments,  and  the  feveral  conftitutions  of  nations,  and  liib* 
jeO;  all  to  fome  one  man  s  will.     Every  good   empemr 
acknowledged,  that  the  laws  of  the  empire,  and    the 
authority  of  the  fenate  was  above  himfelf;  and  the  fame 
principle  and  notion   of  government  has   obtained  ail 
along  in  civilized  nations.     Pindar,   as   he  is   cited  by 
Herodotilis,  calls  the   law  vdyrm  Sad-iAf^x,  king  over  alL 
Orpheus  in  his  hymns  calls  it  the  king  botli  of  Gods  and 
men :  and  he  gives  the   reaibn  why   it  is  fo ;  becaui^ 
iavs  he,  it  is  that  that  fits  at  tlie  helm  of  all  human 
anairs.     Plato  in  liis  book  de  Legibus,  calls  it  ro  x(«^*" 
h  rn  voAii  :  that  that  ought  to  have  the  greatelt  Iway  io 
the  commonwealth.     In  his  epiftles  he  commends  that 
form  of  government,  m  whicli  tlie  law  is  made  lord  and 
matter,  and  no  fcope  given  to  any  man  to  t}Tannize  over 
the  laws.     Ariftode  is  of  the  (ame  opinion  in   his  Po- 
liticks ;  and  fo  is  Cicero   in  his  book  de  Legibus,  that 
the  la^vs  ought  to  govern  die  magiftrates,  as  they  do  the 
people.     The  law  dierefore  having  always  been  account- 
ed the  higheft  power  on  earth,  by  the  judgment  of  the 
moft  learned  and  wife  men  that  ever  were,    and  by  tte 
conftitutions  of   the   beft-ordered  ftates;    and  it  being 
very  certain,   that  the  doflxine  of  the  gofpel  is  neither 
contiury  to  reafon,   nor  the  law  of  nations,  that  man  is 
truly  and  properly  fubjeO;  to  tlic  higher  powers,  who 
obeys  the  la^  and  the  magiftrates,  lb  far  as  they  goveni 
according  to  law^     So  that  St.  Paul  does  not  only  com- 
mand the  people,  but  princes  themfelves  to  be  in  fulh 
jeftion;  who  are  not  above  tlie  laws,  but  bound  by 
them,  "  for  there  is  no  power  but  of  God  f '  that  is,  no 
fcMrm,  no  lawful  conftitution  of  any  government     The 
moft  ancient  laws  that  are  known  ,to  us  ivere  fMmeriy 
afcribed  to  God  as  their  author.      For  the  Iaw»   &y$ 
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Cicero  in  bis  Philippics,  is  no  other  than  a  rule  of  well 
grounded  reafon,  derived  from  God  himfelf,  enjoin* 
ing  whatever  is  juft  and  right,  and  forbidding  the  ccm- 
trary.  So  that  the  inilitution  of  magiftracy  is  Jure 
Divino,  and  the  end  of  it  is,  that  mankind  mi^t  live 
under  certain  laws,  and  be  governed  by  them.  But  what 
particular  form  of  govemm.ent  each  nation  would  live 
under,  and  what  perfons  (hould  be  intruited  with  the 
magiitracy,  without  doubt,  was  left  to  the  choice  of  each 
nation.  lience  St  Peter  calls  kings  and  deputies^  human 
ordinances.  And  Holea,  in  the  8th  chapter  of  his  pro* 
phecy,  ''  they  have  fet  up  kings,  but  not  by  me ;  they 
have  made  princes,  and  I  knew  it  not"  For  in  tlie  com- 
monwealth of  the  Hebrews,  where,  upon  matters  of  great 
and  weighty  importance,  they  could  have  accels  to  God 
himielf,  and  confult  with  him,  they  could  not  chooie  a 
king  themlelves  by  law,  but  were  to  refer  the  matter  to 
him.  Other  nations  have  received  no  fuch  command. 
Sometimes  the  very  form  of  government,  if  it  be  amiia, 
or  at  leail  thofe  perfons  that  have  the  power  in  their 
hands,  are  not  of  God,  Jbut  of  men,  or  of  the  devil,  Luke 
iv.  *'  All  this  power  will  I  give  unto  thee,  for  it  is  deli- 
vered unto  me,  and  I  give  it  to  whom  I  will."  Hence 
the  devil  is  called  the  prince  of  this  world ;  and  in  the 
isth  of  the  Revelations,  the  dragon  gave  to  the  beaft  his 
power,  and  his  throne,  and  great  authority.  So  that  we 
mufi  not  underftand  St  Paul,  as  if  he  fpoke  of  all  ibrts 
of  magistrates  in  general,  but  of  lawful  magiftrates ;  and 
k>  they  are  defcribed  in  what  follows.  We  mud  alio  un- 
derftand him  of  the  powers  tliemlelves;  not  of  thoie* 
men,  always,  in  whofe  hands  they  are  lodged.  St  Chry- 
foftom  fpeaks  very  well  and  clearly  upon  this  occafion. 
^*  What  ?"  ikys  he,  "  is  every  prince  then  appointed  by 
God  to  be  ib?  I  fay  no  liich  thing,"  fays  be.  ''St 
Paul  fpeaks  not  of  tb^  perfon  of  the  magiftrate,  but  of 
the  magiftrac^  ixSAi.  He  does  not  fay,  there  is  no  prince 
but  who  is  of  God  He  lays  there  is  no  power  but  oi* 
God."  Thus  far  St  Chryibitom ;  for  what  powers  are, 
are  ordained  of  God :  fo  that  Paul  fpeaks  only  of  a 
lawful  magifiracy.  For  what  is  evil  and  amiis  cannot  be 
Aid  to  be  ordained^  becaufe  it  is  diibrderly;  order  and 
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diibrder  cannot   eonfift    together  in    the  fame  fubjecl. 
The  Apoftle  lays,  "  the  powers  that  be ;"  and  you  inter- 
pret his  words  as  if  he  had  faid,  "  the  powers  that  now 
be ;"  that  you  may  prove,  that  the  Romans  ought  id 
confcience  to  obey  Nero,  who  you  take  for  granted  was 
then  emperor.     I  am  very  well  content  you  mould  read 
tlie  words  fo,  and  draw  that  conclufion  from  tiiem.     The 
confequence  will  be,    that  Englilhmen  ought  to  yield 
obedience  to  the  prefent  government,  as  it  is  now  efta- 
bliihed  according  to  a  new  model;  becaufe  you  muft  needs 
acknowledge,  that  it  is  the  prefent  government,  and  or- 
dained of  God,   as  much  at  leaft  as  Nero's  was.     And 
left  you  Ihould  objcft,  that  Nero  came  to  the  empire  by 
a  lawful  fucceffion,  it  is  apparent  from  tlie  Roman  hif- 
tory,  that  both  he  and  Tiberius  got  into  the  chair  by  the 
tricks  and  artifices  of  tlieir  mothers,  and  had  no  right  at 
all  to  the  fucceffion.     So  tliat  you  are  inconiiftent  with 
yourfelf,  and  retraCk  from  your  own  principles,  in  af- 
firming tliat  the  Romans  owed  fubje6tion  to  the  govern- 
ment diat  then  was ;  and  yet  denying  that  Engliihmeo 
owe  fubjeOion  to  the  government  that  now  is.     But  it 
is  no  wonder,  to  hear  you  contradift  yourfelf.     There 
are  no  two  things  in  tlie  w^orld  more  direCUy  oppofite 
and  contrary  to  one  another,  than  you  are   to  youridf. 
But  what  will  become  of  you,  poor  wretch  ?    You  have 
quite  undone   the  young  kmg  with  your  witticifms,  and 
ruined  his  fortunes  utterly ;  tor  according  to  your  own 
do6brine  you  muft  needs   confefs,  that  this  prefent  go- 
vernment in  England  is  ordained  of  God,  and  that  all 
Englilhmen  are   bound  in  confcience  to  fubmit  to  it 
Take  notice,   all  ye  critics  and  textuaries ;  do  not  you 
prefume  to  meddle  witli  this  text     Thus  Salmafius  ccr- 
refls  that  paflage  in  tlie  epiftle  to  tlie  Romans :  he  \ia& 
made  a  difcovery,  that  the  words  ought  not  to  be  read, 
"  the  powers  that  are ;  but,  the  powers  that  now  are :" 
and  all  this  to  prove,  tliat  all  men  owed  fubjeftion  and 
obedience  to  Nero  the  tyrant,    whom  he  iiippofed  to 
have  been  then  emperor.     Tliis  Epifde,  which  yOu  fey 
was  writ  in  Neros  time,  was  .writ  in  his  predeceflors 
time,  who  was  an  honeft  well-meaning  man  :  and  tUs 
learned  men  evince  by  undeniable  arguments/ .  But  be^ 
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fides,  the  five  firft  years  of  Nero's  reign  were  without 
exception.      So  tliat  tliis  threadbare   argument,   wliich 
lb  many  men  have  at  tlieir  tongues  end,  and  have  been 
deceived  by,  to  wit,  tliat  tyrants  aie  to  be  obeyed,  be- 
cdule  St  Paul  enjoins  a  lubjcftion  to  Nero,  is  evident  to 
have  been  but  a  cuiming  invention  of  Ibme  ignorant  par- 
fon.     lie  tlrdt  rellfts  tlie  powers,  to  wit,  a  lawful  power, 
refifts  tlie  ordirrancc  of  CJ od.    Kings  tlicmfclves  come  un- 
der the  penalty  of  tliis  law,  wlien  they  refift  the  fenate, 
and  aft  contrary  to  tlie  laws.     But  do  they  refill  tlie  or- 
dinance of  God,  that  rcfift  an  unlawful  power,  or  a  per- 
Ibn  that  goes   about  to  overtiirow  and  deftroy  a  lawful 
one?   No  man  living  in  his  right  wits  can  maintain  fuch 
an  aflfertion.     The  words  immediately  after  make  it  as 
clear  as  tlie  lim,  that  the  apoftle  fpeaks  only  of  a  lawful 
power;  for  he  gives  us  in  tliem  a  definition  of  magil- 
tiates,  and  tliereby  explains  to  us  who  are  the  peribns 
thus  authorized,  and  upon  what  account  we  are  to  yield 
obedience,  left  we  Ihould  be  apt  to  miftake  and  ground 
extrav-agant  notions  upon  his  difcourfe,     ''  The  magif- 
trates,"  fays  he,  "  are  not  a  tenour  to  good  works,  but 
to  evil :  Wilt  thou  then  not  l>e  afraid  of  tlie  power?  Do 
that  wliich  is  good  and  thou  Ihalt   have  praife  of  the 
fame :  for  he  is  the  minifaT  of  God  to  tiiee  for  good. 
He  bearetli  not  the  fword  in  vain ;  for  he  is  the  minifter 
of  God,  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath  upon  him  tliat  dotli 
evil."     What  honeft  in;in  would  not  willingly  fubmit  to 
fuch  a  magiftracy  as  is  here  defcribed  ?    And  that  not 
only  to   avoid  wrath,  and  for  fear  of  puniihment,  but 
for  confcience   fake.      Without  mamftrates,    and  ibme 
form  or  other  of  civil  govemmeiit,  no  coinmonwealtli, 
no  human  focicty  can  fubfift,  tlicre  were  no  living  in  the 
world.     Uut  whatever  power  enables  a  man,  or  whatfo- 
ever  magiftrate  takes  u[X)n  him,  to  act  conti'ary  to  what 
St  Paul  makes  the  duty  of  tlioic   that  are  in  autliority  ; 
neitiier  is  that  power,  nor  tiiat  niagifirate   ordained  of 
God.     And  confequendy  to  fuch  a  magiftracy  no  fub- 
je£tion  is  commanded,  nor  is  any  due,  nor  are  the  people 
forbidden  to  refift  fuch  authority;  for  in  lb  doing  they 
do  not  refift  the  power,  nor  the  magiftracy,  as  they  are 
Ijere  excellently  well  delcribcd ;  but  Uiey  refift  a  robber, 
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a  tyrant,  an  enemy ;  ivho  if  he  may  notwithilanding  in 
ibme  fenic  be  called  a  magiftrate,  upon  this  account  cmty, 
becaufe  he  has  power  in  his  hands,  which  perhaps  God 
may  have  invefted  him  with  for  our  punilhment ;  by  the 
lame  reafon  the  devil  may  be  called  a  ma^itrate.  This 
is  moft  certain,  that  there  can  be  but  one  true  definition 
of  one  and  the  fame  thing.  So  that  if  St.  Paul  in  this 
place  define  what  a  magiftrate  is,  which  he  certainly  does, 
and  that  accurately  well ;  he  cannot  poffibly  define  a  ty- 
rant, the  moft  contrary  thing  imaginable,  in  the  iame 
words.  Hence  I  infer,  that  he  commands  us  to  liib^ 
mit  to  fuch  magiitrates  only  as  he  himfelf  defines  and 
defcribes,  and  not  to  tyrants,  which  are  quite  other 
thmgs.  "  For  this  caufe  you  pay  tribute  alfo :"  he 
gives  a  reafon  together  with  a  command.  Hence  St 
Chryfoftom ;  "  why  do  we  pay  tribute  to  princes  ?  Dp 
Ave  not,"  adds  he,  "  thereby  reward  them  fw  the  care 
they  take  of  our  fafety  ?  We  iliould  not  have  paid  them 
any  tribute,  if  we  had  not  been  convmced,  that  it  was 
.  good  for  us  to  live  under  a  government'*  So  that  I 
muft  here  repeat  what  I  have  faid  already,  that  fince  fiib- 
je^on  is  not  abfolutely  enjoined,  but  on  a  partkukr 
reafon,  that  reafon  mult  be  tiie  rule  of  our  fubje3ion : 
where  that  reafon  holds,  we  are  rebels  if  we  fiibmit 
not;  where  it  holds  not,  we  are  cowards  and  flaves  if  we 
do.  "  But,''  iay  you,  "  the  Englifti  are  far  from  being 
freemen ;  for  they  are  ivicked  and  flagitious."  I  will  not 
reckon  up  here  the  vices  of  the  French,  thou^  they 
live  under  a  kingly  government ;  neither  will  I  excufe 
my  own  countrymen  too  far :  but  this  I  may  fafely  fiy, 
whatever  vices  they  have,  they  have  learnt  them  under 
a  kingly  government;  as  the  Ifraelices  learnt  a  great  deal 
of  wickedncls  in  Egypt.  And  as  they,  when  they  were 
brought  into  tlie  wildemefs,  and  lived  under  the  imme- 
diate government  of  God  himfelf,  could  hardly  refonn, 
juft  fo  it  is  with  us.  But  there  are  good  hopes  (rf  many 
amongft  us ;  that  I  may  not  here  celebrate  thofe  meb 
who  are  eminent  for  their  piety  and  virtue  and  lore  of 
the  truth ;  of  which  fort  I  perfuade  myfelf  we  Imve  m 
great  a  nmnber,  as  where  you  think  there  are  moft  fudu 
'^  But  they  have  laid  a  heavy  yoke  upon  the  En^ifli  n»- 
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tion :"  what  if  they  have,  upon  thofe  of  them  that  en* 
deavoured  to  lay  a  heavy  yoke  upon  all  the  reft  ?  Upon 
thofe  tliat  have  deferved  to  be  put  under  the  hatches  ? 
As  for  the  reft,  I  queftion  not  but  they  are  very  well  con- 
tent to  be  at  the  expenfe  of  maintaining  their  own  liberty, 
the  public  treafiiry  being  exhaufted  by  the  civil  wars. 
Now  he  betakes  himfelf  to  the  fabulous  rabbins  again : 
he  aflerts  frequendy,  that  kings  are  bound  by  no  laws ; 
and  yet  he  proves,  that  according  to  the  fenfe  of  the  rab- 
bins, "  a  king  may  be  guilty  of  treafon,  by  fuffering  an 
invaiion  upon  the  rights  of  his  crown."  So  king^  are 
boond  by  lan^s,  and  they  are  not  bound  by  them ;  they 
may  be  criminals,  and  yet  they  may  not  be  fo.  This 
man  contradi6ts  himfelf  fo  perpetually,  that  contradi6tion 
and  he  fecm  to  be  of  kin  to  one  another.  You  iay 
that  God  himfelf  put  many  kingdoms  under  the  yoke 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon.  I  confeis  he  did 
fo  for  a  time,  Jer.  xxvii.  7.  but  do  you  make  appear,  if 
you  can,  that  he  put  the  Engliih  nation  into  a  condition 
of  flavery  to  Charles  Stuart  for  a  minute.  I  confefe  he 
iiiffered  tiicm  to  be  enflaved  by  him  for  fomc  time ;  but 
I  never  yet  heard,  that  himfelf  appointed  it  fo  to  be.  Or 
if  you  will  have  it  fo,  tiiat  God  fliall  be  faid  to  put  a 
nation  under  flavery,  when  a  tyrant  prevails ;  why  may 
he  not  as  well  be  faid  to  deliver  them  from  his  tyranny, 
when  the  people  prevail  and  get  die  upper  hand  ?  Shall 
his  tyranny  be  faid  to  be  of  God,  and  not  our  liberty  ? 
There  is  no  evil  in  the  city,  that  the  Lord  hath  not  done, 
Amos  iii.  So  that  famine,  pcftilence,  fedition,  war,  all 
of  them  are  of  God  ;  and  is  it  therefore  unlaMful  for  a 
people  affli6ted  with  any  of  thefe  plagues,  to  endeavour 
to  get  rid  of  them  ?  C'ertainly  they  would  do  their  ut- 
moft,  though  they  know  them  to  be  fent  by  God,  unlefe 
himfelf  miraculoully  from  heaven  fhould  command  the 
contrary :  and  why  may  they  not  by  die  fame  reafon  rid 
themfelves  of  a  tyrant,  if  tliey  are  ftronger  than  he  ? 
Why  ihould  we  fuppofe  his  weaknefe  to  be  appointed  by 
Crod  for  the  ruin  and  deftruCtion  of  the  commonwealth. 
Tether  than  the  power  and  ftrcngth  of  all  the  people  for 
the  good  of  the  ftate?  Far  be  it  from  all  commonwealths, 
from  all  focieties  of  freebom  men,  to  maintain  not  only 
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fuch  pernicious,  but  fuch  (lupid  and  fenfeleis  principles ; 
principles  that  fubvert  all  civil  ibciety,  that  to  grati^a 
few  ^^ants,  level  all  mankind.with  brutes ;  and  by  ik- 
ting  princes  out  of  the  reach  of  human  laws,  give  them 
an  equal  power  over  both.  I  pafe  by  thofe  foolilh  dilem- 
mas that  you  now  make,  which  that  you  mi^t  take 
occafion  to  propofe,  you  feign  fome  or  other  to  affert, 
that  the  "  Superlative  power  of  princes  is  derived  firom 
the  people ;''  though  for  my  own  part  I  do  not  at  all  doubt; 
but  that  all  the  power  that  any  magiitrates  have  is  lb. 
Hence  Cicero,  in  his  Orat  pro  Flacco,  "  Our  wife  and 
holy  anceltors,"  fays  he,  "  appointed  thofe  things  to  ob- 
tain for  laws,  that  the  people  enaSled"  And  hence  it  is, 
tliat  Lucius  CraiTus,  an  excellent  Roman  orator,  and  at 
that  time  prefident  of  the  fenate,  when  in  a  controverfy 
betwixt  them  and  the  common  people,  he  afierted  tbdr 
rights,  "  I  befeech  you,  fays  he,  fuffer  not  us  to  live  in 
fubjedion  to  any,  but  yourfelves,  to  the  entire  body  (tf 
whom  we  can  and  ought  to  fubmit"  For  though  the 
Roman  fenate  governed  the  people,  the  people  themfelves 
had  appointed  them  to  be  their  governors,  and  had  put 
that  power  into  their  hands.  We  read  the  term  of  Ma- 
jefty  more  frequently  applied  to  the  people  of  Rome,  dian 
to  their  kings.  TuUy  in  Orat  pro  Flancio,  ^^  it  is  the 
condition  of  all  free  people,  (fays  he)  and  efpecially  of 
this  people,  the. lord  of  all  nations,  by  their  votes  to  give 
or  take  away,  to  or  from  any,  as  themfelves  fee  caufe. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  magiftrates  patiently  to  fubmit  to 
what  tlie  body  of  the  people  enaft.  Thofe  that  are  not 
ambitious  of  honour,  have  the  lefs  obligation  upon  them 
to  court  tlie  i)eople :  thofe  that  affect  preferment,  muft 
not  be  weary  of  entreating  them."  Should  I  fcmple  to 
call  a  king  the  fei^vant  of  his  people, .  when  I  heiur  Ac 
Roman  fenate,  tliat  reigned  over  fo  many  kin^  pro- 
fels  themfelves  to  be  but  the  people's  fervants  ?  You  will 
objeQ;  perhaps,  and  fay,  that  all  this  is  very  true  in  a 
popular  ftate ;  but  the  cafe  was  altered  after\^^ards,  iriicn 
the  regal  law  transferred  all  the  people  s  right  unto  Ao- 
guftus  and  his  fuccelTors.  But  what  think  you  then  of 
Tiberius,  whom  yourfelf  confefe   to   have   been  a  veiy 
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tJiat  wjien  he  was  once  called  Lord  or  Mafter,  tliough 
after  the  enabling  of  that  Lex  Kegia,  he  deiired  the  perfon 
that  gave  him  tliat  appellation,  to  tbrbear  abufmg  liim. 
How  does  tliis  lound  in  your  ears?  a  tyrant  thinks  one 
of  his  fubje6is  abufcs  him  in  calling  him  Lord.  The 
fame  emperor  in  one  of  his  fpeeches  to  the  fenatc,  "  I 
have  find,"  lays  he,  "  fiequcntly,  heretofore,  and  now  I 
lay  it  again,  tlmt  a  good  prince,  whom  you  have  invefted 
with  lb  great  power  as  I  am  intruftcd  with,  ought  to 
fcrve  the  fenate  and  tlie  body  of  the  people,  and  Ibme- 
times  even  particular  perfbns ;  nor  do  I  repent  of  having 
laid  lb :  I  contefs  that  you  have  been  good,  and  juft,  and 
indulgent  matters  to  me,  and  tliat  you  arc  yet  lb."  You 
may  wiy,  tliat  he  diffembled  in  all  this,  as  he  was  a  great 
proficient  in  the  art  of  hyix)crify ;  but  tiiat  is  all  one. 
No  man  endeavours  to  appear  otherwife  than  he  ought 
to  be.  Hence  Tacitus  tells  us,  tliat  it  was  the  cuftoni  in 
Rome  for  the  empeix)i*s  m  the  Circus,  to  worlhip  the 
people ;  and  that  botli  Nero  and  otlicr  emj^erors  praftiled 
it  Claudian  ui  his  panegvric  upon  Ilonorius  mentions 
the  fame  cuftom.  IJy  wliich  foil  of  adoration  what 
could  poffibly  be  meant,  but  that  tlie  emperors  of  Rome, 
even  after  the  enafting  of  the  Lex  Rcgiii,  ccnfcffed  tlie 
whole  body  of  tlie  people  to  be  tlieir  luperiours  ?  But  I 
find,  as  1  fufpcfted  at  tii'ft,  and  fo  I  told  ye,  that  you  have 
fpent  more  time  and  pains  in  turning  over  gloffaries,  and 
criticifing  upon  texts,  and  propagating  luch-like  labori- 
ous trifles,  than  in  reading  found  authors  ib  as  to  im- 
prove your  knowledge  by  them.  For  had  you  been 
never  lo  little  verfed  in  die  writings  of  learned  men  in 
former  ages,  you  would  not  have  accounted  an  opinion 
new,  and  the  product  of  Ibme  enthufialtic  heads,  which 
has  been  aflerted  and  mainuiined  by  llie  greateft  philolb- 
phers,  and  moft  famous  politicians  in  tlie  world.  You 
endeavour  to  expofe  one  Maitin,  who  you  tell  us  wa^  a 
tailor,  and  one  William  a  tanner ;  but  if  tlicy  are  fucli  as 
you  defcribe  tlieni,  I  think  they  an<l  you  nmy  very  well 
go  togedier;  though  they  themlelves  would  be  able  lo 
inftnict  .you,  and  unfold  thofe  myfterious  riddles  that  you 
pro[x>fe :  as,  "  Whether  or  no  they  that  in  a  monarchy 
^ould  have  the  king  Tjut  a  fervant  to  tlie  commonweal tli, 
\"oL.  HL  N  will 
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will  fey  the  fame  thing  of  tlie  whole  body  of  the  people 
in  a  popular  ftate  ?  And  whetlier  all  tlie  people  ferve  in 
a  democracy,  or  only  Ibme  part  or  other  len^e  tlie  reft  T 
And  when  they  have  been  an  CEdipus  to  you,  by  my 
confent  you  fhall  be  a  fphinx  to  tlieni  in  good  eamelt,  and 
throw  yourfelf  headlong  from  ibme  precipice  or  other, 
and  break  your  neck ;  for  elfe  I  am  afraid  you  will  never 
have  done  with  your  riddles  and  fooleries.  You  alk, 
"  Whether  or  no,  when  St.  Paul  names  kings,  he  meant 
tlie  people  r"  I  confels  St.  Paul  coininands  us  to  pray  for 
kings,  but  he  had  commanded  us  to  pray  for  tlic  people 
before,  vcr.  1.  But  there  are  fomc  for  all  that,  both 
among  kings  and  common  pcoi)le,  that  we  are  forbidden 
to  pray  for ;  and  if  a  man  may  not  fo  much  as  be  prayed 
for,  may  he  not  be  puniflied  ?  What  fliould  liinder  ?  But^ 
"  when  Paul  wrote  tliis  cpiftle,  he  that  reigned  was  the 
nioft  profligate  peribn  in  the  world."  That  is  falfe. 
jFor  Ludovicus  Capellus  makes  it  evident,  that  this  epiftle 
likewiie  was  writ  in  Claudius's  time.  When  St.  Paul  has 
occafion  to  fpeak  of  NerQ,  he  calls  him  not  a  khig,  but  a 
lion ;  that  is,  a  wild,  favage  beaft,  fiom  Avhofe  jaws  he  i» 
glad  he  was  delivered,  2  Tim.,  iv.  So  that  it  is  for  kings, 
not  for  hcafts,  tliat  we  are  to  pray,  that  under  them  we 
may  live  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life,  in  all  godlincfs,  and 
honcfty.  Kings  and  their  intcreit  are  not  the  things  here 
intended  to  be  advanced  and  lecurcd;  it  is  the  public 
peace,  godlinels  and  honcfty,  whole  eftablilhment  we  are 
commanded  to  endeavour  art(  ly  and  to  pray  for.  But 
is  tlicro  any  people  in  the  world,  that  would  not  chodc 
rather  to  live  an  lioneft  and  careful  life,  though  never  free 
iVom  war  and  tioubles,  in  the  defence  of  tliemlelves  arid 
tlieir  fainiiies,  wheUier  againft  tyrants  or  enemies  (for  I 
make  no  diftercnce)  than  under  the  power  of  a  tyi-ant 
o!*  an  enemy,  to  Ipin  out  a  life  equally  troublefome,  ac- 
companied widi  liavcry  and  ignominy  ?  That  the  latter 
is  the  more  defirable  of  the  two,  I  will  prove  by  a  tefti- 
nitniy  of  your  own  ;  not  bccaule  I  think  your  audiority 
w  orth  quoting,  but  tliat  all  men  may  oblcrve  how  double- 
ton}]^icd  you  are,  and  how  mercenaiy  your  pen  is. 
*'  Who  would  not  rather,"  fay  you,  "  bear  with  thde 
dlircnfions,  tliat  through  the  emulation  of  great  men 
C  oftai 
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often  happen  in  an  ariftocratical  government,  tlian  live 
uniier  the  tyrannical  government  of  one,  where  nothing 
but  certain  mifcry  and  ruin  is  to  be  looked  for?  The 
people  of  Rome  prefen-cd  their  commonwealth,  though 
never  fo  much  (liattered  with  civil  broils,  before  the  in- 
tolerable yoke  of  their  emperors.  When  a  people,  to 
<ivoid  fedition,  fubmits  to  a  monarchy,  and  finds  by  ex- 
perience, that  this  is  the  worft  evil  of  the  two,  they  often 
defire  to  return  to  their  former  <Tovemmcnt  again." 
Tnefe  are  your  own  words,  and  more  .you  have  to  this 
purpofe  in  that  difcourfe  concerning  bifliops,  which  under 
a  feigned  name  you  wrote  againit  Petavius  tlie  Jeljait ; .  • 
thou^  yourfelf  are  more  a  Jeliiit  than  he,  nay  worle 
than  any  of  that  crew.  We  have  already  heard  tlie  fenfe 
of  the  fcripture  upon  this  fubjeft ;  and  it  has  been  worth 
.  our  while  to  take  Ibme  pains  to  find  it  out.  But  perhaps 
it  will  not  be  fo  to  inquire  into  tlie  judgment  of  the 
fathers,  and  to  ranfack  their  volumes :  for  if  they  affert 
any  thing,  which  is  not  warranted  by  die  word  of  God, 
we  may  fafcly  reje6l  their  authority,  be  it  never  fo  great ; 
and  particulaily  th^  expreflion  tlmt  you  allege  out  of 
Irena?us,  "  that  God  in  his  providence  orders  it  fo,  tliat 
fuch  kings  reign  as  are  fuitable  to,  and  proper  for  die 
people  they  are  to  govern,  all  circumftances  confidercd.'* 
That  expreflion,  I  lay,  is  direftly  contrary  to  fcripture. 
For  though  God  himielf  declared  openly,  tliat  it  was  bet- 
ter for  his  own  people  to  be  governed  by  judges,  than  by 
kings,  yet  be  left  it  to  tliem  to  change  that  form  of 
government  for  a  worle,  if  tliey  would  thcmfclvcs.  And 
we  read  fi^ucntly,  that  when  the  body  of  the  people 
lias  been  good,  they  have  had  a  wicked  king,  and  con- 
tnuriwife  tiiat  a  good  king  has  fometimcs  reigned,  when 
the  people  have  been  wicked.  So  tliat  wile  and  prudent 
men  are  to  confider  and  fee  what  is  profitable  and 
fit  for  the  people  in  geneml;  for  it  is  very  certain, 
that  the  fame  form  of  government  is  not  equally  conve- 
nient for  all  nations,  nor  for  the  lame  nation  at  all 
times ;  but  fometimes  one,  fometimes  anotiier  may  be 
more  proper,  according  as  the  induftry  and  valour  of  the 
people  may  increafe  or  decay.  But  if  you  deprive  the 
peofrfe  of  this  liberty  of  fetting  up  what  government  they 
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like  bcft  among  themlelvcs,  you  take  that  from  thenij  in 
wliicii  tlic  life  of  all  civil  liberty  conlifts.     Tlien  you  tell 
us  of  Juftin  Martvr,  of  his  humble  and  fubmiffive  befaa- 
viour  to  tlie  Antonines,  thofe  bcft  of  emperors ;    as  if 
any  body  would  not  do  tlie  like  to  princes  of  fuch  mode- 
ration as  they  were.     *' How  much  worfe  chriftians  are 
we  in  thefe  days,  than  thofe  were  ?  They  were  content 
tD  live  under  a  prince  of  anpthcr  religion."     Alas  !  they 
were  private  perfons,  and  infinitely  inferior  to  tlie  con- 
tttury  party  in  ftrength  and  number.     "  But  now  papiits 
w^ill  hot  endure  a  proteftant  prince,  nor  protcftants  one 
that  is  popiih."     You  do  well  and  difcreetly  in  ihowing 
yourfelf  to  be  neither  papift  nor  proteftant.     And  you 
Ure  very  liberal  in  your  conceffions ;  for  now  you  conieis, 
that  all  Ibrts  of  chriftians  agree  in  that  very  tiling,  that 
you  alone  take  upon  you  with  fo  much  impudence  and 
wickedhefs,    to  cry  down  and  oppofe.     And  how  un- 
like thofe  fatfiers  that  you  conmiend,  do  you  fhow  your- 
fclf  ^  they  ^^ote  apologies  for  the  clmftians  to  heathen 
princes ;  yoil  in  defence  of  a  wicked  popifli  king,  againft 
chriftians  and  proleftants.     Then  you  entertain .  us  with 
a  number  of  impertinent  quotations  out  of  Atlienagoras 
and  TertuUian :  things  that  vye  have  already  heard  out 
of  th^  writings  of  tiie  a|>oftlcs,   much  more  clearly  and 
intelligibly  exprcft.  But  TertuUian  was  quite  of  a  different 
opinion  from  yours,  of  a  king's  being  a  lord  and  mafter 
Over  his  fubjefls  :  which  you  either  knew  not,  or  wick- 
edly diflembled.     For  he,  though  he  were   a   chriftian, 
and  directed  his  difcourfc  to  a  heathen  emperor,  had  tiic 
confidence  to  tell  him,  that  an  emperor  ought  not  to  be 
called  Lord.     "  Auguftus  himfelf,  fays  he,   that  formed 
tliis  empire,  refufed  that  appellation  :  it  is,  a  title  proper 
to  God  only.     Not  but  that  tlie  title  of  Lord  and  Mafter 
may  in  fome  fenfe  be  afcribed  to  the  emperor :  but  tliere 
is  a  peculiar  Icnle  of  that  word,  which  is  proper  to  God 
only;  and  in  diat  fenfe,  I  will  not  afcribc  it  to  the  em- 
peror.    I  am  the  emperor's  freeman.     God  alone  is  niy 
Lord  and  JVlafter."    And  the  fame  autlior,    in  the  ^fiuac 
difcourie;  "  how  inconfiftent,"  fays  he,  "  are  thofe  two 
ap{)ellations,  Father  of  his  countr}^  and  Lord  and  Mat 
ter  ?"    And  now .  I  wilh  you  much  joy  of  TertuUian's 
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autliority,  whom  it  had  l)ecn  a  great  deal  bottf.r  you  had 
let  aloiie.  But  Teitullicin  calls  them  pan  icides  that  ll?\v 
Domitian.  And  he  docs  well,  for  lb  tliey  were,  his  wife 
and  lervants  conlpiretl  againit  him.  And  tlicy  let  one 
Pardicnius  and  Stephanus,  who  were  acculed  for  conceal? 
ing  part  of  the  public  til?afure,  to  make  him  away.  If 
the*lenate  and  the  people  of  Rome  had  i>roceeded  a^inft 
him  according  to  the  cultom  of  tlieir  anceftors ;  had 
given  judgment  of  deatti  againft  him,  as  they  did  once 
againft  Nero ;  and  had  made  learch  for  him  to  put  him 
to  death :  do  ve  tliink  Tertullian  would  have  called  thcrfi 
parricides?  If  he  had,  he  would  have  deferved  to  be 
hanged,  as  you  do.  I  give  tlie  fame  aitlVver  to  your 
cpiotation  out  of  Origen,  that  I  have  given  already  to 
wliat  you  have  cited  out  of  Irena?us.  Athanalius  indeed 
fays,  tliat  kings  are  not  accountable  before  human  tri^ 
bunals.  fiut  I  wonder  wlio  told  Athanalius  this  !  I  do 
not  hear,  that  he  produces  any  authority  fram  Scripture, 
to  confirm  tiiis  aileition.  And  I  will  rather  believe  kings 
and  emperors  thenifelves,  who  deny  that  tliey  themfelvea 
have  any  Ihch  privilege,  tlian  1  will  Adianaiius.  Tlien 
you  quote  Ambrofius,  who  after  he  had  been  a  procon- 
liil,  and  after  tliat  became  a  catechumen,  at  laft  wt  into 
a  bifliopric :  but  for  his  authority,  I  fay,  tliat  his  inter- 
pretation of  tiiofc  words  of  David,  "againft  thee  only  I 
have  finned,"  is  both  ignorant  and  adulatory.  He  was 
willing  all  otliers  iliould  be  enthralled  to  tlie  emperor^ 
tliat  he  might  enthral  the  emperor  to  himfelf.  We  all 
know  witli  what  a  papal  pride  and  arrogancy  lie  ta»ated 
1'hcodofius  the  empemr,  how  he  took  upon  hiin  to  de- 
clare him  guilty  of  that  maflacre  at  Thellalonica,  apd  to 
forbid  him  coining  into  tlie  church ;  how  milecably  raw 
in  divinity,  and  unacquainted  with  tiie  do6brine  of  the 
gofpel,  he  fliowed  himielf  upon  tliat  occafion ;  when  the 
cm))eror  fell  down  at  his  ii^t,  he  commanded  him  to 
pit  him  out  of  the  porch.  At  laft,  when  he  was  re- 
e<*ived  again  into  tlie  communion  of  the  church,  and  had 
ortered,  becairte  he  continued  ftanding  near  to  the  altar, 
the  magifterial  prelate  commanded  him  out  of  the  rails : 
**  O  Emperor,''  fays  he,  "  thele  inner  places  arc  foF 
tlie  priefts  only,    it  is  not  lawful  for  others  to  come 
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within  them!"    Does  this  found  Uke  the  behaviour  of 
a  minifter  of  the  gofpel^  or  like  that  of  a  Jewifh  hi£^ 
prieft  ?  And  yet  tliis  man,  fuch  as  we  hear  he  was,  woi^d 
have  the  emperor  ride  other  people,  that  himfelf  might 
ride  him,  wliich  is  a  common  trick  of  almoft  all  ecdelia^ 
tics.     With  words  to  this  pnrpofc,  he  put  back  the  em- 
peror as  inferior  to  liimfelf:    "  You  rule  over   men," 
faith  he,  ^^  that  are  partakers  of  the  fame  natui*e,  and 
fellow-fervants  with  yourfelf :  for  there  is  one  only  Lord 
and  King  over  all,  to  wit,  the  Creator  pf  all."     Tliis  is 
very  pretty !  ^This  piece  of  truth,  which  the  craft  and 
flattery  of  clergj  men  has  all  along  endeavoured  to  fop- 
prefs  and  obfcure,  was  then  brought  to  light  by  the  fu- 
l*ious  paflion,  or   to    Ipcak   more  mildly,  by   the  igno- 
rant indifcreet  zeal  of  one  of  them.     After  you  liave  dif- 
played  Ambrofc's   ignorance,   you   fliow   your  own,  or 
rather,  vent  a  herefy  in  affirming  pointblank,  That  "  un- 
der tlie  Old  Teftament,  diere  was  no  fuch  tiling  as  for- 
givenefe  of  •  fins  upon  the  account  of  Chrift  s  fufferings, 
iince   David  confeiTed  his  tranfgreilion,   faying,  a^inft 
thee  only  have  I  finned,"  Pf.  Iviii.     It  is  die   orthodox 
tenet,  that  there  never  was  any  remiffion  of  fins,  but  by 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb  that  was  fiain  ftom  the  beginning 
of  the  world.     I  know  not  whofe  difciple  you  are,  that 
fet  up  for  a  broacher  of  new  herefies :  but  certain  I  am, 
that    that    great    divine's    dilbiple,    whom    you  are  fi) 
pngry  with,   did  not  miftake  liimfelf  when  he  faid^  that 
any  one  of  David  s  fubjefts  might  have  laid,  "  againft 
thee  only  have  I  finned,"  as  properly,  and  with  as  much 
right,   as   David  himfelf     Then  you  quote  StAuftin, 
and  produce  a  company  of  Hipponenfian  divines.     What 
you  allege  out  of  St.  Auftin  makes  not  at  all  a^iiiift  us. 
We  confeis  th$t^  as  the  ptophet  Daniel  has  it,  it  is  God 
that  changeth  times,    fets  up  one  ^kingdom,   and  pulls 
down  another;  we  pnly  deiire  to  have  it  allowed  us^ 
U^t  he  makes  ufe  of  men  as  his  inftruments.     If  God 
alone  gave  a  kingdom  to  king  Charles,  God  alone  has 
taken  it  ftom  him  again,  and  given  it  to  die  parliameot, 
and  to  the  pepple^    If  therefore  our  alle^aQce  was  due 
to  king  Cliarles,   becaufe  God  had  given  him  a  kii^ 
dcmi ;  fpr  the  iuae  w^vl  it  is.  dqw  due  tQ  the  prefeqt 
>  ma^&acy« 
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magiftracy.     For  yourfelf  confefe,  that  God  has  given 

our  magiltrates  fiich  power  as  iie  ules  to  give  to  wicked 

princes,  for  the  punilhnicnt    of  the   nation.     And  th& 

coniequence  of  this  will  lie,  that  according  to  your  own 

opinion,  our  prefent  magiltrates  being  raifed  and    ap* 

pointed  by  God,  cannot  laniiilly  be  depoled  by  any,  but 

God  himfelf.      Thus  you  oveitlirow  the  opinion  you 

pretend  to  maintain,  wliich   is    a  tiling  veiy   frequent 

with  you :  your  apology  for  the  king  carries  its  death's* 

wound  in  it     You  have  attained  to  fuch  a  prodigious 

degree  of  madnefs  and  (hipidity,  as  to  prove  it  milawful 

upon  any  account  whadbever,    to  lift  up  one's    finger 

againft  magiftratcs,  and  with  the  very  next  breath  to 

atfirm,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  their  fubjefts  to  rife  up  in 

rebellion  againft  them.     You  tell  us,  that  St.  Jerom  calls 

Iflimael,  that  flew  Gedaliah,  a  panncide  or  traitor :  and 

it  is  very  true,  that  he  was  lb :  for  Gedaliah  was  deputy 

governor  of  Judaea,   a  good  man,   and  flain  by  lihmael 

uithout  any  caufc.  ITie  iame  author  in  his  comment  upon 

the  book  of  Ecclcfiaftes,  fays,  that  Solomon's  command 

to  keep  the  king's  commandment,  is  tlie  fame  widi  St. 

Pauls  doftrine   upon  the  feme  fubjeft;    and  delerves 

commendation  for  having  made  a  more  moderate  con- 

ftruftion  of  that  text,  than  moft  of  his  contemporaries. 

You  fay,  you  will  fortear  inquiinng  into  the  fentimenta 

of  learned  men  that  lived  lince  St.  Auftins  time:  but  to 

iliow,  that  you  had  rather  difpenfe  with  a  lie,  than  not 

quote  any  author  tliat  you  think  makes  for  you,  in  the 

very  next  period  but  one  you  produce  the  autliorities  of 

liidore,  Gregory,  and  Otho,  Spanifli  and  Dutch  authors^ 

tiiat  lived  in  the  mod  barbarous  and  ignorant  ages  of 

all;  whole  authorities,  if  you  knew  how  mucl^  we  de* 

fpife,  you  would  not  have  told  a  lie  to  have  quoted  them. 

But  would  you  know  the  reaibn  why  he  dares  not  come 

lb  low  as  to  tlie  prelent  times  ?  why  he  does  w  il  were 

hide  himfelf,  and  dilappear,  when  he  comes  towards  our 

own  times?    The  realbn  is,  becaule  he  knows  fiiU  weU> 

that  as  many  eminent  divines  as  there  are  of  the  reformed 

churches,  fo   many  adverlaries  he  would  have  to  en- 

counter.     Let  him  take  up  the  cudgels,  if  he  thinks  fit ; 

)ie  will  qiuckly  find  himlelf  run  dow^  with  immmemble 

X  4  iiuthorities 
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authorities  oyt  of  Luther,  Zuinglius,  Calvin,  Bucer, 
Martyr,  Paraeus,  and  tlie  reft.  1  could  oppofe  you  with 
teftimonies  out  of  divines,  tliat  have  flouriftied  even  in 
Leyden.  Though  that  feinous  univerfity  and  renowned 
commonwealth,  which  has  been  as  it  were  a  fanftuary 
for  liberty,  thofe  fountains  and  ftreams  of  all  polite  learn* 
ing,  have  not  yet  been  able  to  walh  a\vay  tliat  flavifti  ruft 
that  fticks  to  you,  and  infiife  a  little  humanity  into 
you.  Finding  yourielf  deftitute  of  any  afliftance  or  help 
from  orthodox  proteftant  diviiu^s,  you  have  the  impu^ 
dence  to  betake  yourfelf  to  the  Sorlx)nilts,  whofe  coU^ 
you  know  is  devoted  to  -the  Rouiifli  religion,  and  con- 
fcquently  but  of  very  weak  authority  amonglt  proteftants. 
We  arc  willing  to  deUver  fo  wicked  an  aflbrtor  of  ty* 
ranny  as  you,  to  be  drowned  in  the  Sorbonne,  as  beii^ 
aihamed  to  own  lb  dclpicable  a  Have  as  you  fhow  yourfelf 
to  be,  by  niainlaining  that  the  whole  body  of  a  nation  is 
pot  equal  in  power  to  the  moft  flotl)ful  degenerate  prince 
that  may  be.  You  labour  in  vain  to  lay  that  upon  the 
pope,  wliich  all  free  nations,  and  all  orthodox  divines 
own  and  alTert  But  the  pope  and  his  clergy,  when  tfiey 
iivere  in  a  low  condition,  and  but  of  fmall  account  in  tte 
world,  were  the  firft  authors  of  this  pernicious  abfurd 
doctrine  of  yours ;  and  when  by  preaching  fuch  do£hine 
they  had  gotten  power  into  tlieir  own  hands,  they  be- 
came the  worft  of  tyrants  themfelvcs.  Yet  they  engaged 
fdl  princes  to  them  by  tlie  clofclt  tie  imaginable,  per- 
fuading  the  world,  that  was  now  befottcd  with  their  iupeis 
itition,  ]that  it  j^'as  unlawful  to  dcpoib  princes,  thou^ 
never  fo  bad,  unleis  the  pope  dil'penled  witli  their  allegiance 
to  them,  by  abfolving  tliein  from  their  oaths.  Hut  you 
avoid  orthodox  writers,  and  endeavour  to  burden  Ae 
truth  with  prejudice  and  calumny,  by  making  tlie  pope 
the  tirit  aflertor  of  what  is  a  known  and  common  received 
opinion  amonglt  them;  which  if  you  did  not  do  it  cun* 
ningly,  you  would  make  yourielf  appear  tQ  be  neither 
papilt  nor  proteftant,  but  a  kind  of  mongrel  Idumeau 
Herodian.  For  as  they  of  old  adored  one  moft  mhunian 
bloody  tyrant  fpr  the  Meffias,  lb  you  would  have  the 
world  fall  down  and  woiihip  aU.  You  boaft,  that  "  you 
have  confirmed  yqur  ppipion  by  the  teftimonies  of  the 
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fetliers  that  flourilhecl  in  tlie  four  fiiit  centuries  ;  uhofe* 
M'ritings  only  are  evangelical,  and  according  to  the  tixith 
of  tlie  chriftian  religion."    This  man  is  palt  all  (liauio ! 
how  liiaiiy  things  did  they  preach,    how   many   things 
have  tliey  publilhed,  wliich  Chrilt  and  his  a})Oltles  never 
taught?    How  many  things  are  there  in  their  writmgsi, 
in  wliich  all  proteltant  divines  diifcr  fmm  tliem  ?    But 
wliat  is  that  opinion  that  you  have  conlinned  by  tl)eir 
authorities  ?    "  ^^'hy,  tliat  evil  princes  me  appointed  by 
<iod,"    Allow  tliat,  as  all  other  pernicious  and  deltruc- 
tive  things  are.      M'hat  then?    why,    "  that  therefore 
they  have  no  judge  but  God  alone,  tliat  they  are  above 
all  human  laws ;  ttiat  there  is  no  law,  written  or  unwrit- 
ten, no  law  of  natqre,  nor  of  Ciod,  to  call  tliein  to  ac- 
count before  their  own  fubjefts."  But  how  comes  that  to 
pais  ?  Certain  I  am  that  there  is  no  law  againft  it :  no ' 
penal  law  excepts  kings.     And  all  realbn  and  jufticc  ixj- 
quires,  that  tliofc  that  offend,  fliould  be  piuiilhed  accord- 
ing to  their  delerts,  without  refpcft  of  perlbns.    Nor  have 
you  liitlierto  produced  any  one  law,  either  written  or  un- 
written, of  God  or  of  nature,  by  which  tliis  is  forbidden. 
What  Itands  in  the  way  then  \  \\'hy  may  not  kings  be 
proceeded  againft  ?   Why,  "  becauie  they  are  appointed 
by  God,  be  tiiey  never  fo  bad."     I  do  not  know  whether 
1  had  belt  call  you  a  knave,  or  a  fool,  oi'  ignorant,  un- 
learned barbarian.     You  lliow  youriblf  a  vile  wretch,  by 
propagating  a  do6farine  lb  deftru6iive  and  pernicious; 
and  you  are  a  fool  for  backing  it  with  liich  lilly  argu- 
ments.    God  fays  in  Ilk.  liv.  *'  1  have  created  the  flayer 
to  deftroy."    Then  by  your  realbn  a  murderer  is  above 
tlie  laws.     Turn  tliis  topfytuny,  and  conlidcr  it  as  long 
as  you  will,  you  will  find  the  confcquencc  to  be  tlie  fame 
with  your  own.     For  the  pope  is  appointed  by  God,  juft 
as  tyrants  are,  and  let  up  for  tlie  punilhment  of  the 
church,  which  I  have  already  demonftratcd  out  of  your 
own  writings.     **  And  yet,"  lay  you,    Wal.  Mcf.  pag. 
41  -i.  "  becaufe  he  has  railed  his  primacy  to  an  infufferable 
height  of  power,  'fo  as  diat  he  has  made  it  neither  better 
nor  worle  than  plain   downright  tyranny,  both  he  and 
his  biihops  may  l)e  )>ut  down  more  lawfully,  dian  tlicy 
>rcre  at  firft  let  up.**    You  tell  us,  that  tlic  pppe  and 
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the  biihops  (though  God  in  liis  wrath  appointed  them) 
may  yet  lawftilly  be  rooted  out  of  the  church,  becaufe 
they  are  tyrants  ;  and  yet  you  deny  that  it  is  lawHd  ta 
depolb  a  tyiant  in  the  commonwealth,  and  tliat  for  no 
other  reafon,  tlian  becaufe  God  appointed  him,  thou^ 
he  did  it  in  his  anger.  What  ridiculous  ftufF  is  tliis !  for 
whcreaH  the  pope  cannot  hurt  a  man's  conlcience  againft 
his  own  will,  for  in  the  confciences  of  men  it  is  that  1^ 
kingdom  confifts,  yet  you  are  for  depoting  him  as  a  griev-^ 
ous  tyrartt,  in  whole  own  power  it  is  not  to  be  a  tyrant ; 
and  yet  you  maintain,  that  a  tyrant  properly  and  tndy 
fo  called,  a  tyrant  that  has  all  our  lives  and  eftates  withiB 
his  reach,  without  whofc  afliftancc  the  pope  liimielf  could 
not  exeitife  his  tyranny  in  the  church,  ought  for  cod- 
icience  fake  to  be  \yo\n  withal  and  fubmitted  to.  Tliefe 
aflertions  compared  with  one  another -beti'ay  your  child- 
iflmefs  to  that  degiee,  that  no  man  can  read  your  books^ 
but  niuft  of  neceflity  take  notice  of  your  ignorance,  rafli- 
nefs,  and  incogitancy.  But  you  allege  another  reaibn, 
"  human  affairs  would  be  turned  upfide  down.''  They 
would  fo,  and  be  changed  for  the  better.  Human  affairs 
would  certainly  be  in  a  deplorable  condition,  if  being 
once  troubled  and  difordered,  there  was  a  neceffityof 
their  continuing  always  fo.  I  fay,  they  would  be  chai^ged 
for  the  better,  for  die  king  s  power  would  revert  to  the 
people,  from  whom  it  was  liift  derived,  and  conferred 
upon  one  of  tliemlelves  ;  and  die  power  would  be,  tranP 
ferred  from  him  that  ahufed  it,  to  them  that  were  pre- 
judiced and  injured  by  the  abul'e  of  it ;  than  which  nothing 
can  be  more  juft,  for  there  could  not  well  be  an  umfHre 
in  fuch  a  cafe ;  who  would  Itand  to  tlie  judgment  of  » 
foreigner  ?  all  mankind  would  equally  be  fubje6i  to  tbe 
laws ; .  tliere  would  be  no  Gods  of  flefli  and  blood  :  which 
kind  of  deities  whoever  goes  about  to  fet  up  in  tbe 
xvorld,  they  are  equally  injurious  to  church  and  com- 
monwealth. Now  I  muit  tura  your  own  weapons  upon 
you  again.  You  fay,  "  there  can  be  no  greater  herdy 
than  this,  to  fet  up  one  man  in  Chrift's  ieat.  Thefe  two 
are  infallible  marks  of  Anticluilt,  infallibility  in  fpirituab, 
and  omnipotence  in  temporals."  Apparat.  ad  Prioi. 
pag.  171.     Do  you  pretend  tlmt  kin^  are  inialliblc.^  If 
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you  do  not,  why  do  you  make  them  omnipotent  ?   And 
Low  comes  it  to  pals,  that  an  unlimited  power  in  one 
man  (hould  be  accounted  lefe  defti'uctive  to  temporal 
things,  than  it  is  to  ccclefiaftical  ?  Or  do  you  tliink,  that 
God  takes  no  care  at  all  of  civil  afiairs  ?  If  he  takes  none 
himiel^  I  am  fure  he  does  not  forbid  us  to  take  care 
which  way  tliey  go.     If  he  docs  take  any  care  about 
tliem,  certainly  he  would  have  the  fame  reformation 
made  in  the  commonwealth,  ttiat  he  would  liave  made  in 
tlie  church,  elpccially.  it  lieing  obvious  to  every  man  s  ex- 
perience,  that  infalUbility  and  omnipotency  being  ar- 
rogated  to  one  man,  aie  equally  niifcliievous  in  both. 
God  has  not  ib  modelled  the  goverqment  of  the  world  as 
to  make  it  die  duty  of  any  civil  community  to  llibmit  to 
die  cruelties  of  tyrants,  and  yet  to  leave  the  church  at 
liberty  to  free  tliemlelves  from  flaveiy  and  tyranny ;  nay, 
rather  quite  contrary,    he  has   put  no  arms  into  tlic 
church's  hand  but  thple  of  patience  and  innocence,  prayer 
and  eccleliaitical  diicipline;  but  in  the  comnionwealtht 
all  the  magiftracy  ai*c  by  him  entrufted  with  the  preferva^ 
tion  and  execution  of  the  laws,  witli  die  power  of  punill*- 
ing  and  revenging;  he  has  put  the  fword  into  Uieir  hands. 
I  cannot  but  fmilc  at  tiiis  man  s  prepofterous  whimfies ; 
in  ecdeliaftics  he  \»  Helvidius,  Tiiraleas,  a  peife^  tyran<> 
nicide.     In  politics  no  man  more  a  lackey  and  flavc  to 
tyrants  tiian  he.     If  his  do6irine  hold,  not  we  only  that 
have  depoled  our  king,   but  the  proteftants  in  general, 
who  ag^unft  the  minds  of  tiieir  princes  have  rejected  die 
pope,  are  dll  rebels  alike.     But  I  have  confounded  him 
loDg  enough  witii  his  own  arguments.     Such  is  the  nature 
of  &e  beait,  left  his  adverlary  Ihould  be  unprovided,  he 
himi^lf  fumiihcs  him  with  weapons.   Never  did  any  man 
give  his  antagonift  greater  advantages  againit  himlejf  than 
^  does.    They  tiiat  he  has  to  do  withal,  will  be  fooner 
iveary  of  purlbing  him,  than  he  of  flying* 
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CHAP.   IV. 

PERHAPS  you  think,  Salmafius,  tJiat  you  have  done 
toough   to   ingratiate  yourlelf  with   princes  ;    tliat  you 
have  deferved  well  of  them :   but  if  they  confider  their 
own  intereft,    and   take    their  ineafures    accordins   to 
what  it  really  is,  not  according  to  the   fallc  gk)fi  that 
your  flatteries   have  put  upon  it,  there  never  was  anv 
man  in  the  w^orld  that  deferved  lb  ill  of  them  as  yoiu  none 
more  deftruftive  and  pernicious  to  tliem  and  tlieir  intercfr 
in  the  whole  world  than  yourfelf.     For  by  exaltinji  the 
|X)wer  of  kings  above  all  human  laws,  you  tell  all  mau- 
kind  that  are  liibjc6l  to  fuch  a  government,  tliat  they  are 
no  better  than  ilaves,  and  make  them  but  the  more  div 
firous  of  liberty  by  difcovcring  to  them   their  errour, 
and  putting  that  into  their  heads,  that  diey  never  fo  much 
as  dreamt  of  before,  to  nit,  tliat  they  are  ilaves  to  their 
princes.     And  without  doubt  fuch  a  fort  of  govenmient 
will  be  more  irklbme  and  unfuttcrable,  by  how  mudi 
the  more  you  pcrfuade  the  world,  that  \i  is  not  by  the 
allowance  and  fubmiflion  of  nations,    tliat   kings    haver 
obtained  this   exorbitant  power ;   but  tliat  is  abfblutcly 
eflbntial  to  fuch   a  form   of  government,    and  of  the 
nature  of  Uie  thing  itlclf.     So  tliat  whether  you  make 
the  world  of  your  mind  or  no,  yoiir  dochine  muft  needs 
be  mifchievous   and  deftruftive,  and  fuch  as  cannot  txit 
be  abhorred  of  all  princes.     For  if  you  ftiould  work  men 
into  a  pcrfuafion,  that  the  right   of  kings  is  withoul  all 
bounds,  they  would  no  longer  be  fubjcct  to  a  kingly  go- 
vernment ;  if  you  mil's  of  your  aim,  yet  you  make  men 
weary  of  kings,  by  telling  them  that  tliey  aflume  fuch  a 
power  to  themfelvcs,    as  of  right  belonging  to  them. 
But  if  princes  wiU  allow  of  thofc  principles  tliat  I  i^ffat; 
if  they  will  I'ufFer  themfelvcs  and  their  own  jwwer  lo  be 
circtnnfcribed  by  laws,   inftead  of  an  uncertain,  weak, 
and  violent  government,    full  of  cares  and  fears,  they 
will  reign  peaceably,  quietly,  and  fecurely.     If  they  fligli . 
tills  counfel  of  mine,  though  wholelbme  in  itfelf,  becaufe 
of  the  meanncis  of  the  author,  they  fliall  know  that  it 
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is  not  niy  counlcl  only,  but  what  was  anciently  aclviled 
by  one  of  the  wileft  of  kings.  For  Lycurgus  king  of 
Lacedemon,  when  he  oblcrved  that  his  own  relations 
tliat  were  princes  of  Argos  and  Alellana,  by  endeavouring 
to  introduce  an  arbitrary  goyemnient,  had  ruined  tliem- 
felves  and  their  people ;  he,  tliat  he  might  benefit  his 
country,  and  fecurc  the  fuccelFion  to  his  own  family, 
could  think  uj)on  no  belter  expedient,  than  to  commu- 
nicate hio  power  to  the  ienatc,  and  taking  the  great  men 
oftlierealn  into  pait  of  the  govcTnmont  witli  liimfelf; 
and  by  tiiis  means  the  crown  continued  in  his  family  for  . 
many  ages.  But  whether  it  was  Lycurgus,  or,  as  Ibme 
learned  men  are  of  ijpinion,  Theoix>mpus,  tliat  intro- 
duced tliat  mixed  forni  of  government  among  the  Lace- 
demonians, fomewhat  more  than  a  hundred  years  after 
Lycur«ms  s  time  (of  whom  it  is  recorded,  tliat  he  uled 
to  boait,  that  by  advancing  tlie  power  of  the  lenate  above 
that  of  the  prince,  he  had  fettled  the  kingdom  upon  a 
furc  foundation,  and  was  like  to  leave  it  in  a  lafting  and 
durable  condition  to  his  pofterity)  which  of  tlicm  ibevcr 
it  was,  I  fay,  he  has  Iqit  a  good  example  to  moiiem 
j)rincf*s ;  and  was  as  creditable  a  counfellor,  as  his  counfel 
wasfafe.  For  that  all  men  fliould  fubmit  to  anyone 
man,  lb  as  to  acknowledge  a  power  in  him  fu|)eriour  to 
all  human  laws,  neither  did  any  law  ever  enaft,  nor  in- 
deed  was  it  pofiible  that  any  ilich  hiw  fliould  ever  be  ;  for 
tliat  cannot  be  laid  to  lie  a  law  that  Itrikes  at  the  root 
of  all  laws,  and  Uikcs  them  quite  away  :  it  being  apparent 
ttiat  your  f>olitions  x\xc.  inconfifteiit  >\ith  the  nature  of  all 
laws,  being  fuch  as  render  them  no  laws  at  all.  You 
endeavour  notwitiiftandhig,  in  diis  fourth  chapter,  to 
make  good  by  examples-,  what  you  have  not  been  able 
to  do  by  any  rcalbns  that  you  have  alleged  hitherto.  I^t 
us  confider  whetlier  your  examples  help  your  caufe ;  for 
they  many  times  make  things  plain,  whicii  the  laws  are 
cither  altogedier  lilent  in,  or  do  but  hint  at.  We  will 
begin  firlt  with  tlie  Jews,  whom  ue  fuppofe  to  have 
known  moft  of  the  mind  of  God ;  and  tlicii,  according 
to  your  own  metliod,  we  will  come  to  the  times  of  chrif- 
tianity.  And  fiift,  for  thofc  times  in  which  tlie  Ilraelitcs 
being  fubjcft  to   kin^,  who,  or  howlbever  they  were, 
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did  their  utmoft  to  caft  that  flavilh  yoke  from  off  Aeif 
necks.  Eglon  the  king  of  Moab  had  made  a  conqucft  of 
them ;  the  Icat  of  his  empire  was  at  Jericho;  he  was  no 
contemner  of  the  true  God ;  when  liis  name  was  inen- 
tionedy  he  rofe  from  his  feat :  the  Ifraelites  had  fervcd 
liim  eighteen  years ;  they  fent  a  prefent  to  him,  not  as 
to  an  enemy,  but  to  their  own  prince ;  not^ithftanding 
which  outward  veneration  and  profcffion  of  fubjcdion, 
they  killed  him  by  a  wile,  as  an  enemy  to  their  country. 
You  will  fay  perhaps,  that  Eluid,  who  did  that  afiioo, 
had  a  warrant  from  God  for  fo  doin^.  He  had  fo,  it  is 
like;  and  what  greater  argument  of  its  being  a  war- 
rantable and  praileworthy  action  ?  God  ufes  not  to  put 
men  upon  things  that  are  unjuft,  treacherous,  and  crad, 
but  upon  fdch  things  as  are  viituous  and  laudable.  But  we 
read  no  where  that  there  was  any  pofitive  command  from 
Heaven  in  the  cafe.  "  The  Ifraelites  called  upon  God;* 
fo  did  we.  And  God  ftirred  up  a  faviour  for  them; 
fo  he  did  for  us.  I'Lglon  of  a  neighbouring  prince  became 
a  prince  of  the  Jews ;  of  an  enemy  to  them  he  became 
tlieir  king.  Our  gentleman  of  an  Englifh  khig  became 
an  enemy  to  the  i!ngliih  nation ;  fo  tlmt  he  cealed  to  be 
a  king.  Tliofe  capacities  arc  inconfiiient.  No  man  can 
be  a  member  of  ihe  ftate,  and  an  enemy  to  it  at  tlie  feme 
lime.  Antony  ^^^ls  never  looked  upon  by  the  Romans 
as  u  conlul,  nor  Nero  as  an  emperor,  after  tlie  fenatehad 
voted  them  both  enemies.  This  Cicero  tells  us  in  bis 
Fotirth  Philippic :  *'  If  Antony  be  a  conliil,"  Uiys  hc^ 
*•  Brutus  is  an  enemy;  but  if  linitus  be  a  laviour  and 
preferver  of  the  commonwealtli,  Antony  is  an  enemy: 
none  but  n)l)bers  count  him  a  conful."  By  the  fame 
reafon,  fay  I,  who  but  enemies  to  tJieir  country  look  upcw 
a  tyrant  as  a  king?  So  that  Eglon s  being  a  tbreignei; 
and  king  C'liarlcs  a  jmnce  of  our  own,  will  make  no  . 
difference  in  tlie  calb;  both  being  enemies  and  both 
tyrruits,  tlicy  are  in  the  fame  circuinibmces.  If  Ehud 
kiiicd  him  juftij^  we  have  done  fo  too  in  putting  our 
king  to  death.  Samlbn  that  renowned  champion  of  the 
Hebrews,  though  his  countrymen  blamed  him  for  i^ 
**  DoiV  thou  not  know,"  fay  they,  "  that  the  Philiftintt 
have  dominion  over  us?'*   Yet  againft  tliofe  ^hiliftincSi 
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under  whofe  dominion  he  uas,  he  hinifelf  undertook  a 
war  in  liis  own  perfon,   witliout  any  otlier  help ;  and 
wlietlier  he  aftcd  in    piirfuance  of  a  command    from 
iieaven,   or' was  prompted  by  his  own  valour  only;  or 
whatibever  inducement  lie  had,  he  did  not  put  to  deatli 
one,  but  many  that  tyrannized  over  liis  country,  having 
firft  called  upon  God  by  prayer,  and  implored  his  affift- 
ance.     So  that  Samlbn  counted  it  no  aft  of  impietj^,  but 
quite  contrary,  to  kill  thole  that  cnllaved  his  country, 
though  they  had  dominion  over  himielf  too ;  and  though 
die   greater  part  of  his  countrymen  fubmitted  to  their 
tvTanny.     "  But  yet  David,  who  was  botli  a  king  and  a 
prophet,  would  not  take  away  Sauls  lil'e,  becaule  he  was 
God  s  anointed.**    Does  it  follow,  that  bccaufe  David  re- 
fiifed  to  do  a  tiling,  tfierefore  we  are  obliged  not  to  do 
tliat  very  thing  ?    David  was  a  private  pei  fon,  and  would 
iiot  kill  the  king ;  is  that  a  j)recedent  for  a  parliament, 
for  a  whole  nation  ?    David  would  not  revenge  his  own 
quarrel,  by  putting  his  enc^my  to  der^th  by  ftealth;  does  it 
follow,  that  tlicrefore  tlie  magiiirates  mult  not  punifti  a 
maletactor  according  to  law?  He  would  not  kill  a  kin^; 
muft  not  an  affembly  of  the  ftates  tlicrefore  punilh  a  ty- 
rant?   he   fcruplcd   the  killing  of  God  s  anointed ;  muft 
the    people    therefore    Icmple    to   condemn  their  own 
anointed?  efpecially  one  tliat  after  having  lb  long  pro- 
icffcd  lioftility  againlt  his  own  peo})le,  and  walhed  off 
tliat  anointing  of  his,  whetlier  facred  or  civil,  with  tlie 
blood  of  his  own  fubjeCls.     I  contefe  that  thofc  kings, 
whom  God  by  his  prophets  anointed  to  be  kings,  or  a|>- 
pointeil  to  Ibme  fjx?cial  lervice,  as  he  did  Cyrus,  Ifa.  xliv. 
may  not  improperly  Ix*  called  the  Lord's  anointed ;  but 
all  other  princes,  according  to  the  feveral  ways  of  their 
coming  to  the  goveniinent,  are  t!ie  ])eople's  anointed,  or 
the   annv's,  or  manv  times   the  anointed  of  tlieir  own 
fa{*tion  only.     liut  biking  it  for  granted,  that  all  kings 
are  God  s  anointed,  \o\\  can  n;?vcr  prove,  that  tiierefore 
they  are  above  all  laws,  and  not  to  he  called  in  queltion, 
what  villanies  Ibevcr  tliev  commit.     \\'hat  if  David  laid 
H  cliarge  upon  himleJf  and  other  private  i)erlbns,  not  to 
It  retch  forth  their  hands  againlt  the    Lords   anointed  ? 
L)ocs  not  God  himielf  command  princes  not  lb  umch  as 
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*^  to  touch   his  anointed  ?''    Which  were  no  other  than 
his  people,  Pfal.  cv.     He  preferred  that  anointings  where* 
witli  his  people  were  anointed,  before  that  of  kings,  if 
any  fuch  thing  were.     Would   any  man  6fFer  to  infer 
from  this  place  of  the  Pfalmift,  that  believers  are  not  to 
be  called  in  qucltion,  tliough  tliey  offend  againtt  the  laws, 
bccaufc  God  commands  princes  not  to  touch  his  anoint- 
ed ?   King  Solomon  was  alx)ut  to  put  to  death  Abiathar 
the  prieft,  though  he  were  God's  anointed  too ;  and  did 
not  fparc  him  becaufe  of  his  anointing,  but  bccaufe  he 
had  been  his  fatlicrs  friend.     If  that  facred  and  dvil 
aixointing^  wherewith  the  high  prieft  of  the  Jews  was 
anointed,    whereby  he  was    not  only  conftituted   bi^ 
prieft,  but  a  temporal  magiftrate  in  many  cafes,  did  oot 
exempt  him  from  the  penalty  of  tlie  laws ;  h6w  comes  a 
civil  anointing  only  to  exempt  a  tyrant  ?    But  you  fiiy, 
"  Saul  was  a  tyrant,   and  wortliy  of   death  :**     What 
then  ?    It  does  not  foHow,  tliai  becaufe  he  deferved  it, 
tliat  David  in  the  circiunftances  he  was  then  under  had 
power  to  put  liim  to  deatli  without  the  peoples'  autho- 
rity, or  the  command  of. the  magiftiacy.     But  was  Said 
a  tyrant  ?  I  wifti  you  would  fay  lb ;  indeed  you  do  iO| 
though  you  had  faid  before  in  your  Second  Book,  page 
32,    That   "  he  was  no  tj^rant,   but  a  good  king,  and 
cholen  of  God."     Why  Ihould  talfe  acculcrs,  and  men 
guilty  of  forgery  be  branded,  and  you  efcape  witliout  the 
like  ignominious  mark?    For  they  praftife  their  villanics 
witli  lels  treachery  and  deceit  tlian  you  write,  and  treat 
of  matters  of  the  gieateft  moment     Saul  was  a  gpod 
king,  when  it  fei\'ed  your  turn  to  have  him  fo ;  and  now 
he  is  a  tyrant,  bccaule  it  fuits  with  your  prelent  purpQl& 
But  it  is  no  wonder,  that  you  make  a  tyrant  of  a  good 
king ;  for  your  principles  look  as  if  tliey  were  invented 
for  no  other  dcfign,  than  to  make    all  good  kings  ia 
But  yet  David,  tliough  he  would  not  put  to  death  his 
father-in-law,  for  cauies  and  rcaibns  that  we  have  no- 
thing to  do  withal,  yet  in  his  own  defence,  he  railed  an 
army,  took  and  poHcfled  cities  that  belonged  to  Saii^  tod 
would  have  defended  Keilah  againft  the  king  s  forces^  had 
he  not  miderftood,   that  the  citizens  would    be  fidfetot 
him.     Suppofc  Saul  had  belieged.  tiie  town,  and  hiid^ 
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had  been  the  firft  that  had  fcaled  the  walls ;  do  you  think 
David  would  prefently  have  thrown  down  his  arms,  and 
have  betrayed  all  tliofe  that  aifilled  him  to  his  anointed 
enemy  ?  I  believe  not  What  reafon  have  we  to  tliink 
David  would  have  Ituck  to  do  what  we  have  done^  who 
when  his  occafions  and  circumftanecs  lb  required,  prgfTcred 
liis  affiftance  to  tlie  Philiftines,  who  were  tlien  tlie  profeflcd 
enemies  of  his  country,  and  did  d)at  againft  Saul,  which 
I  am  fure  we  lliould  never  have  done  againlt  our  tyrant?  I 
am  weary  of  mentioning  your  lies,  and  alhamed  of  them. 
You  lay,  it  is  a  maxim  of  the  Englilh,  "  That  enemies 
are  ratlier  to  b&  Ipared  tljan  friends ;"  and  tiiat  therefore 
*'  we  conceived  we  ought  not  to  i'parc  our  kings  life, 
becaufe  he  had  been  our  friend."  You  impudent  liar, 
wliat  mortal  ever  heard  tliis  whimfy  before  you  invent- 
ed it?  But  we  will  excufe  it  You  could  not  bring  in 
that  tiiread-bare  flourifli,  of  our  being  more  fierce  than 
our  own  maftiffs,  (which  now  comes  in  the  fifth  time, 
and  will  as  oft  again  bcfoie  we  come  to  the  end  of  your 
book)  widiout  fome  liich  introdu6tion.  M'^e  are  not  fo 
much  more  fierce  than  our  own  maftiffs,  as  you  are  more 
hungry  Uian  any  dog  whatfoever,  who  return  fo  greedily 
to  what  you  have  vomited  up  fo  often.  Then  you  tell 
us,  that  David  commanded  the  Amalekite  to  be  put  to 
deatli,  who  pretended  to  have  killed  Saul.  But  diat  in- 
itaiice,  neither  in  refpeft  to  the  fa£t,  nor  the  perfon,  has 
any  affinity  with  what  we  are  difcourling  of.  I  do  not 
well  underftand  wliat  cauie  David  had  to  be  fo  fevere 
upon  that  man,  for  pretending  to  have  haflened  die 
king  s  death,  and  in  effe6t  to  Imve  put  him  out  of  his 
pain,  when  he  was  dying ;  unleis  it  were  to  take  away 
from  the  Ifraelites  all  fulpicion  of  his  oun  having  been 
iiiftrumental  in  it,  whom  they  might  look  upon  as  one 
tliat  had  revolted  to  the  Philiftines,^  and  was  part  of  their 
anny.  Juft  fuch  another  aiflion  as  this  of  David's  do  all 
inen  blame  in  Domitian,  who  put  to  death  Epaphrodi- 
Cua,  becaufe  he  had  helped  Nero  to  kill  himfelf.  After 
all  this,  as  another  inftance  of  your  impudence,  you  call 
bun  not  only  the  ^^  anointed  of  the  Lord,**  but  '*  the 
Lord's  Chrift,"  wlio  a  litde  before  you  had  faid  was  a 
tyrant,  and  aScd  by  the  impulfe  of  fimic  eidl  fpirit 
Wqu  UL  O  Such 
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Such  mean  thoughts  you  have  of  that  reverend  mune, 
that  you  are  not  aihamed  to  give  it  to  a  tyrant^  whom 
you  yourfelf  confefs  to  have  been  poiTefled    with  the 
devil.     Now  I  come  to  tliat  precedent,  from  which  every 
man  that  is  not  blind,  muft  needs  infer  the  right  of  the 
peopl^  Jo  be  fuperiour  to  that  of  kings.     When  Solomon 
u'Us  dead,  tlie  people  aflcmbled  themfelves  at  Sichem  to 
make  Rehoboam  king.     Thidier  himfelf  went,  as  odc 
that  flood  for  the  place,  that  he  might  not  feem  to  claim 
the  fucceffion  as  his  inheritance,  nor  the  fame  right  over 
a  freebom  people,  that  every  man  has  over  his  &thers 
Iheep'and  oxen.     The  people  propofo  conditions,  upon 
which  tliey  were  willing  to  admit  him  to  the  govern- 
ment,    lie  dcfires  three  days  time  to  advife;  heconfults 
with  tlie  old  men;  they  tell  him  no  fuch  thing,  as  that 
he  had  an  abfolute  right  to  fucceed,  but  perfuade  him  to 
comply  with  the  people,  and  fpcak  them  fair,  it  beii^tn 
their  power  whetlier  he  ihould  reign  or  not     Tlien  be 
udvilcs  with  the  young  men  tliat  were  brought  up  with 
liim ;  they,  as  if  Salmalius  s   phrenzy  had  taken  them, 
thunder  this  rigiit  of  kings  into  his  ears ;  perfiiade  Um 
to  tlircatt'n  the  jx?oplc  with  whips  and  fcorpions :  and 
he  anfwered  the  people  as  tlicy  advifed  him.     When  all 
Ifracl  law,  that  the  king  hearkened  not  to  them,  then  tbey 
openly  proteft  the  right  of  tlie  people,  and  d^ir  owa 
hberty;    "What   portion   have  we  in  David?   To  thy 
tents,  O  Ifrael !  now  look  to  thine  own  lioufe,  DaviA" 
When  the  king  fent  Adoram  to  th(>m,  they  ftoned  him 
with  ftones,  and  perhaps  they  would  not  have  ftuck  to 
have  fervcd  the  kuig  himfelf  fo,  but  he  made  hafte  and 
got  out  of  the  wcy.     The  next  news  is  of  a  great  anny 
railed  by  Rehoboam,   to  reduce  the  Ifraelites  to  their 
allegiance.     God  forbids  him  to  proceed,  "  Go  not  up,* 
fays  he,  "to  war  againft  your  brethren  the  cliildren  of 
Ifrael ;  for  this  tiling  is  of  me.**     Now  confider,  heretth 
fore  the  people  had  defired  a  king ;  God  was  difpleafal 
with  them  for  it,  but  yet  pennitted  them  to  make  a  laof, 
according  to  that  right  tliat  all  nations  have  to  appoint  their 
own  governors.     Now  the  people  rejeQ;  Rehoboam  fioo 
ruling  them;  and  this  God  not  only  fufTers  them  todo^ 
but  forbids  Rehoboam  tou  make  war  againft  them  fat  it; 
.    6  and 
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and  flops  liim  in  his  undeitakin^;  and  teaches  him 
withal,  tiiat  thofe  that  had  revoltea  from  him  were  not 
rebels  in  lb  doing;  but  that  he  ought  to  look  upon 
them  as  brethren.  Now  recollefl;  yourfelf:  you  lay^ 
that  all  kings  are  of  God,  and  that  tlierefore  tlie  people 
ought  not  to  refift  them,  be  they  never  fuch  tyrants.  I 
anlwer  you,  the  convention  of  the  people,  their  votes, 
their  afls,  are  Kkewife  of  God,  and  that  by  the  teftimony 
of  God  himfelf  in  this  place ;  and  confequently  according 
to  j'our  argument,  by  tlie  authority  of  God  himfelt^ 
princes  ought  not  to  refift  the  people.  For  as  certain  as 
h  is,  tliat  kin^  are  of  God,  and  whatever  argument  you 
may  draw  from  thence  to  enforce  a  fubjeftion  and  obe- 
dience to  tliem :  fo  certain  is  it,  tliat  free  affemblies  of 
the  body  of  the  people  are  of  God,  and  that  naturally 
affords  the  fame  argument  for  their  right  of  reftraining 
princes  fh)m  going  beyond  their*  bounds,  and  reje6ting 
them  if  there  be  occafion;  nor  is  their  fo  doingajulti- 
fiable  caufe  of  war,  any  more  than  the  people  of  Ifraels 
rejefting  Rehoboam  was.  You-  alk  why  the  people  did 
not  revolt  from  Solomon?  Who  but  you  would  alk 
fuch  an  impeitinent  queftion?  You  fee  tliey  did  revolt 
from  •a  tyrant,  and  were  neitlier  pui^ifhed  nor  blamed 
for  it.  It  is  true,  Solomon  fell  into  ibme  vices,  but  he 
\i-as  not  therefore  a  tyrant;  he  made  amends  for  his 
vices  by  many  excellent  virtues,  that  he  was  famous  for, 
by  many  benefits  wliich  accrued  tQ  the  nation  of  the 
Jews  by  his  government  But  admit  that  he  had  been 
a  tyrant:  many  times  the  circumftances  of  a  nation 
are  fuch,  that  the  i)eople  will  not,  and  many  times  fuch, 
that  they  cannot  depoie  a  tyrant.  You  lee  they  did  it 
when  it  was  in  their  power.  "  But,'*  fay  you,  "  Jero- 
boanfs  a£l  was  ever  had  in  deteftation ;  it  was  looked 
upon  as  an  unjuft  revolt  from  a  lawful  prince ;  he  and 
his  fucccffors  were  accounted  rebels."  I  confefs  we  find 
liig  revolt  firom  the  true  worfhip  of  God  often  found 
fault  with ;  but  I  no  where  find  him  blamed  for  revolting 
from  Rehoboam;  and  his  fucceflbi's  are  frequendy 
fpoken  of  as  wicked  princes,  but  not  as  rebels.  "  Aft- 
ing  contrary  to  law  and  right,"  fay  you,  "  cannot  intro- 
duce, or  eltabliih  a  right."    I  pray,  what  becomes  then 
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of  your  right  of  kings  ?  Thus  do  you  perpetually  baffle 
yoiirJelf.  You  lay,  "  Adulterips,  murders,  thefts  are 
daily  comniitted  witli  impunity.''  Are  you  not  a^-are, 
that  here  you  give  an  anlWer  to  your  own  queition,  how 
it  comes  to  |mi1s,  that  tyrants  do  lb  often  efcape  unpuniih- 
ed?  You  fay,  "  Thofe  kings  were  rebels,  and  yet  the 
proplicts  do  no  where  diiTuade  the  people  from  their 
allegiance."  And  why  do  you,  you  rafcally  falfe  pro- 
phet, endeavour  to  pcrfiiade  tlie  people  of  England 
not  to  yield  obedience  to  their  prelent  magiltrates, 
though  in  your  opinion  they  are  rebels  ?  "  This  Englifli 
fafliou  of  robl>ers,"  liiy  you,  "  allege  for  themlelves, 
that  by  fome  immediate  voice  from  Ileaven,  they  wdtJ 
put  upon  their  bloody  enterprife.'  It  is  notorioully  evi- 
dent, that  yoil  were  diftraCl(»d  when  you  wrote  thefe 
lines ;  tor  as  you  have  put  the  words  together,  tliey  are 
neither  I^tln,  nor  lenfe.  And  that  the  Knglilli  pretend 
to  any  fuch  N^-arrant,  as  a  juftification  of  tlieir  a3;ion$,  is 
one  of  thofe  many  lies  and  fiftioas,  that  your  book  is  foil 
of.  But  I  proceed  to  urge  you  w  ith  examples,  Libna, 
a  great  city,  revolted  ii*om  Joram,  bccauie  he  had  foiiakeo 
Gf)(l:  it  was  die  king  therefore  that  was  guilty,  not  the 
city,  nor  is  the  city  blamed  for  it.  He  that  confiders 
the  realbn  that  is  given  why  that  city  rejefted  his  go- 
vernment, mult  conchule,  that  the  Holy  Ghoit  radier 
ap|)roves  of  what  they  did  tlian  condeuuis  tlieni  for  it 
'^  Thele  kind  of  revolts  are  no  precedents,"  lay  you. 
lUit  why  were  you  tlien  lb  vain,  as  to  promifc  in  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter,  that  you  would  argue  from 
examples,  whereas  all  the  examples  that  you  allege,  arc 
mere  negadves,  which  prove  nothing?  and  when  we 
urge  examples  that  aie  Iblid  and  pofitive,  you  fay 
they  are  no  precedents,  ^\'ho  would  endure  fucli  a  w^y 
of  arguing  ?  You  challenged  us  at  precedents ;  we  pro- 
duced them;  and  what  do  vou  do?  you  luuiiiback,  and 
get  out  of  tlie  way.  I  proceed :  Jehu,  at  the  commaim 
of  a  prophet.  Hew  a  king;  nay,  lie  ordered  the  death  of 
Ahaziah,  his  own  liege  prince.  If  God  would  not  havti 
tyrants  put  to  death  by  tlieir  own  fubjecte,  if  it  were  a 
wicked  thuig  fo  to  do,  a  thing  of  a  bad  example;  why 
did  (iod  himldf  command  it?  If  he  commanded  it,  it 
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was  a  lawful,  coiniiicndHble,  and  a  praifc worthy  aftioii. 
It  was  not  Uicrefore  lawful  to  kill  a  tyrant,  bccaulc  (iod 
coninmnded  it;  but  God  commanded  it,  bccaule,  anto 
cedently  to  his  command,  it  was  a  juftifiablc  and  a 
lawful  aftion.  Agaui,  Jchoiada,  the  high  pricft  <lid  not 
fcruple  to  depofe  Atlialiali,  and  kill  her,  tliough  flic  had 
Ixxiu  fevcn  years  in  actual  poflbtlion  of  the  crown.  ''  But,'' 
iay  you,  '*  Ihe  took  upon  her  the  government,  when  Ihe 
had  no  right  to  it."  Antl  ilid  not  you  lay  yourfcjf,  but 
a  while  ago,  "  That  Tibcriuri  alfumed  the  Ibvereignty, 
when  it  belonged  not  at  all  to  him  ?"  And  vet  vou  tlieii 
aflirnied,  that,  according  to  our  Saviour's  iloClrine,  we 
ought  to  yield  obedience  to  fuch  tyrants  as  he  was.  It 
w  ere  a  moft  ridiculous  thing  to  hnagine,  that  a  prince, 
w  ho  get<^  in  by  ufurpation,  may  lawfully  be  de^)ofed ; 
but  one  that  rules  tyrannically  may  not.  "  IJut,"  lay 
you,  "  Athaliah  could  not  potlihly  reign  according  to 
the  law  of  the.Jcwifli  kingdom,  '  Thou  Ihalt  fet  over  thee 
a  king,'  fays  God  Almighty;  he  ilocs  not  iay.  Thou 
llialt  let  over  thee  a  queen.''  If  this  argument  have  imy 
weight,  I  may  as  well  iay,  the  command  of  Go<^l  was, 
that  the  people  ihould  fet  over  themielves  a  king,  not  a 
tyrant,  So  that  I  am  even  with  you.  Amazias  was  a 
llothful,  idolatrous  prince,  and  was  put  to  dead),  not  by 
a  few  confpiratoi^ ;  but  rather,  it  Ihould  ieem,  by  the 
nobility,  and  by  tlie  Ixxly  of  die  people.  For  he  fled 
irom  .lerulaleu),  had  none  to  ftand  by  him,  and  tliey 
puiiued  him  to  Lachilh  :  tliey  took  cciuniel  againit  him, 
lays  the  hiltory,  becauic  he  had  tbriaken  (iod :  and  we 
do  not  find  Uiat  i\zai  ias  bis  ion  prolecuted  tliole  tliat  had 
cut  off  his  father.  Vou  quote  a  gixiat  many  frivolous 
pallages  out  of  tlie  rabbins,  to  prove  that  the  kings  of 
the  Jews  were  liipcviour  to  the  Sanhedrim.  You  do  wot 
ooniider  Zedekiiilfs  own  words,  Jerem.  xxxviii.  "  Tlic 
king  is  not  he  tliat  can  do  any  thing  agaiuft  you.''  So 
tluit  this  was  the  prince's  own  I'tyle.  Thus  he  confeiled 
himielf  inferiour  to  the  great  council  of  the  realm. 
"  Perhaps,*'  lay  you,  "  he  meant,  tliat  he  duiil  not  deny 
them  any  tiling  for  feai*  of  fedition."  But  what  does 
your  jKjrhaps  iignify,  whple  nioit  pofitivc  affcrting  any 
iiiing  is  not  woith  a  loufe  ?   For  nothing  in  nature  can 
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be  more  fickle  and  inconfiftent  than  you  are.     How  oft 
have  you  appeared    in    this  dilcourle  inconfiftent  with 
yourfeif;  unlaying  with  one  breath  what  you  have  feid 
with  another?   Here,  again,  you  mate  comparifons  be- 
twixt Jcing  Charles,  and  Ibmc  of  the  good  kings  of  Judah. 
You  fpeak  contemptibly  of  David,   as  if  he  were  not 
worthy  to  come  in  competition  with  him.     "  Confider 
David,"    fay  you,  **  an  adulterer,   a  murderer.;    king 
Charles   was  guilty  of  no   liich  crimes.      Solomon  his 
fon,  who  was  accounted  wife,"  &c.    Who  can  with  pa- 
tience hear  this  filtiiy,  rafcally  fool,  fpeak  fo  irreverently 
of  perfons  eminent  both  in  greatnels  and  piety  ?    Dare 
you  compare  king  David  with  king  Charles ;  s,  mofi;  re- 
ligious king  and  prophet,  with  a  liiperl  titious  prince,  and 
who  was  but  a  novice  in  the  chriltian  religion  ;   a  moft 
prudent  wife  prince  with  a  weak  one  ;'  a  valiant  prince 
with  a  cowardly  one ;  finally,  a  molt  jufl:  prince  with  a 
moft  unjuft  one  ?  Have  you  the  impudence  to  commend 
his  chsditity  and  fobriety,  who  is  known  to  have  com- 
mitted all  manner  of  lewdncls  in  company  with  his  con- 
fident the  duke  of  Buckingham  ?    It  were  to  no  purpofe 
to  inquire  into  the  private  a6tions  of  his  life,  who  pub- 
licly at  plays  would  embrace  and  kils  die  ladies  lafci- 
vioufly,  and  handle  virgins  and  matrons  breirfts,  not  to 
mention  the  reft.     I  advife  you  therefore,  you  counter- 
feit Plutarch,  to  abftain  from  fucli  like  i)arariels,  left  I  be 
forced  to  publifti  tiiole  things  concerning  king  Charles, 
which  I  am  willing  to  conceal.     Hitherto  we  have  cn» 
tertained  ourfelves  with  what  the  people  of  the  Jell's 
have  afted  or  attempted  againft  tyrants,  and  by  what 
right  they  did  it  in  thole  times,   when  God  himlelf  did 
immediately,  as  it  were,  by  his  voice  from  heaven  govern 
their  commonwealth.     The  ages  tiiat  fucceeded,  do  not 
afibrd  us  any  authority,  as  firom  themlelves,  but  confirm 
us  in  our  opinion  by  tfieir  imitating  the  aftions  of  their 
forefathers.      For  after  the  Babylonifh  captivity,  when 
God  did  not  give  any  new  command  concerning  the 
crown,  though  the  royal  line  was  not  extin6t,  we  find 
the  people  return  to  the  old  molaical  form  of  government 
again.     ITiey  were  one  while  tributaries  to  Antiochu^ 
king  of  Syria ;  yet  when  he  enjoined  them  things  diat 
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B  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  they  refiftcd  him,  and 
ieputies,  under  the  conduQ;  of  tlieir  priefts,  the  Alac- 
ses,  and  by  force  regained  their  fonner  liberty*  After 
,  whoever  was  accounted  molt  worthy  of  it,  had  the 
icipaUty  conferred  upon  him.  Till  at  laft,  Harcanus 
fon  of  Simon,  the  brother  of  Judali,  the  Maccabee, 
ing  fpoiled  Davids  fepulchre,  entertained  foreign 
iers,  and  begmi  to  invelt  the  jMriefthood  ivith  a  kind 
regal  power.  After  whofe  time  hb  fon  Ariftobulus 
tlie  firft  that  aiTumed  the  crown ;  he  was  a  tyrant 
;ed,  and  yet  the  people  ftirred  not  againft  him,  which 

0  great  wonder,  for  he  reigned  but  one  year.  And 
limfelf  being  ovcrtedien  w*ith  a  grievous  difeafe,  and 
mting  of  his  own  cruelty  and  wickedneis,  deiired 
ling  more  than  to  die,  and  had  his  wifli.  His  brother 
zander  fucceeded  him ;    '^  and  againft   him,**  you 

"  the  people  railed  no  infurreftion,  though  he  were 
rant  too."  And  this  lie  might  have  gone  down' with 
f  Jofephus's  hiftary  had  not  been  extant     We  Ihould 

1  have  had  no  meuiory  of  thofe  times,  but  what  your 
ppus  would  afford  us,  out  of  whom  you  tranfcribe  a  few 
elefe  and  ufelefe  apophthegms  of  the  Pliariiees.  ThQ 
)ry  is  thus :  Alexander  adminiftered  the  public  affairs 
jotli  in  war  and  peace ;  and  though  he  kept  in  pay 
It  numbei*s  of  Pilidians  and  Cilicians,  yet  could  lie 

proteO;  himlelf  from  the  race  of  the  people :  but 
lit  he  was  facrificing  they  feU  upon  him,  and  haa 
oft  linothcred  him  with  boughs  of  palm  treea.  and 
m  trees.  Afterward  the  whofe  nation  made  war 
n  him  fix  years,  during  which  time,  when  many 
ifands  of  the  Jews  had  been  llain,  and  he  himfelf 
ig  at  length  defirous  of  peace,  demanded  of  them, 
it  tliey  would  Ixave  him  to  do  ^  latisfy  them ;  they 

him  notiiing  could  do  that  but  his  blood,  nay,  that 
J  Ihould  haiSly  pardon  him  after  his  deatfi.  This 
)ry  you  perceived  was  not  for  your  purpofe,  and  fo  you 
it  off  with  a  few  pharilaical  fentences ;  when  it  had 
a  much  better,  either  to  have  let  it  quite  alone,  or  to 
e  given  a  true  relation  of  it:  but  you  truft  to  lies 
« than  to  the  truth  of  your  caufe.  Even  thole  eight 
dred  Pharilees,  whom  he  commanded  to  be  cru(ufied» 
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Mere  of  tiieir  number  ttiat  had  taken  up  arms  againft 
him.  And  tliey  with  the  reft  of  the  })eople  luid  iblenmly 
protefted,  that  if  they  could  fubdue  the  king's  forces, 
and  get  his  perfon  into  tlieir  power,  they  woiild  put  him 
to  death.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  his  wife  Alex- 
andm  took  the  government  upon  lier,  as  Athaliah  had 
formerly  done,  not  according  to  law  (for  you  have  con- 
fdfed,  that  tlie  la^s  of  the  Jews  admitted  not  a  female 
to  wear  the  crown)  but  flie  got  it  partly  by  force,  for 
flie  niaintauicd  an  army  of  tbreigners ;  and  partly  by 
favour,  for  flie  had  brought  over  tlie  Pharifees  to  her 
intcreft,  which  fort  of  men  were  of  the  gieatcft  authority 
with  the  people.  Them  flie  had  made  lier  own,  by 
putting  the  power  hito  their  hands,  and  retaining  to 
lierlblf  only  the  name.  Juft  as  the  Scotch  preft)yterians 
lately  allowed  Cliarlcs  tlie  name  of  king,  but  upon  con- 
dition, tliat  he  would  let  them  be'  king  in  cfTeS;.  After 
the  death  of  Alexandra,  Uyrcanus  and  Ariftobulus,  her 
fons,  contended  for  the  Ibvereignt . :  Arittobulus  was 
more  induftrious,  and  having  a  greater  party,  forced  ius 
elder  brother  out  of  tlie  kingdom.  A  while  after, 
when  Pompey  paifed  through  Syria,  in  his  return  fitMn 
the  Mithridatic  war ;  the  Jews,  fuppoling  they  had  now 
an  opportunity  of  regaining  tlieir  lil)erty,  by  referring 
their  caufe  to  him,  diljmtch  an  embafly  to  him  in  llicir 
own  names ;  they  renounce  both  the  brotliers ;  complain 
that  they  had  cnflaved  them.  Pompey  dcpoled  Arilto- 
bulus,  leaves  the  prieithood,  and  fucb  a  principality  as 
tlie  laws  allowed  to  Hyrcanus  the  elder.  From  that 
time  fonvard  he  was  called  High  prieft,  and  Etiinarcba. 
After  thefc  times  in  the  reign  of  Arclielaiis,  the  Ion  of 
Herod,  the  Jews  font  fifty  ambafladors  to  Auguftus  Cae&r; 
acailed  Herod  that»was  dead,  and  Aixhelaus  his  fon, 
that  then  reigned ;  they  depoied  him  as  much  as  in  them 
lay,  and  petitioned  the  emperor,  that  the  people  of  the 
Jews  might  be  governed  witliout  a  king.  C^arwas 
moved  at  their  entreaty,  and  did  not  appoint  a  king 
over  th^m,  but  a  governor,  whom  they  called  an  Eth- 
narch.  When  tliat  govenior  had  prelided  ten  years  over 
Judea,  the  people  fent  ambafladors  again  to  Rome,  and 
accufed  him  of  tyranny.    Caeiar  heard  them  gradoitDy.; 
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lent  for  the  governor,  condeimied  liim  to  per|)etual  exile, 
and  banifhed  liim  to  Vienna.  Anfwcr  me  now,  tliat 
people  tlidt  acculcd  tlieir  own  princes,  tlmt  deiii-ed  their 
condemnation,  tiiat  de(ii*ed  their  punilbment,  would  not 
tliey  themlelves  ratlier,  if  it  had  been  in  their  power,  and 
that  they  might  have  had  tlieir  choice ;  would  not  they, 
I  fay,  rather  have  put  them  to  death  themfelves  ?  You 
do  not  deny,  but  that  tlie  people  and  ,  tlie  nobles  often 
took  up  amis  againft  the  Roman  ticputies,  when  by  their 
avaiice,  or  tlieir  cruelty,  their  goveniment  was  burden- 
Ibme  and  oppreflive.  But  you  give  a  ridiculous  realbn 
for  this,  as  all  die  reft  of  yours  are.  \'ou  lay,  "  they 
were  not  yet  accuftomed  to  the  yoke ;'  verj'  like  they 
were  not,  under  Alexander,  Ilcrod,  and  his  fon.  "  But," 
lay  you,  "  they  would  not  raiie  war  againft  Caius  Caefar, 
nor  Petronius."  1  confels  they  did  not,  and  diey  did 
very  prudently  in  abftaining,  for  they  were  not  able. 
Will  you  hear  tlieir  own  words,  on  that  occafioii  ?  "  Wc 
will  not  make  war,"  fay  tliey,  "  becauie  we  cannot'' 
That  tiling,  which  they  riiemlclves  acknowledge  they 
refrained  from  lor  want  of  ability,  you,  falle  hypocrite, 
pretend  tliey  abftained  from  out  of  religion.  Then  with  a 
great  deal  of  toil  you  do  juft  nothing  at  all ;  for  you  en- 
deavour to  prove  out  of  the  fktliers  (though  jou  had  done 
it  as  fuperficially  before)  that  kings  are  to  be  prayed  for. 
That  good  kings  are  to  be  prayed  for,  no  man  denies ; 
nay,  and  bad  ones  too,  as  long  as  there  are  any  hopes 
of  tliem:  fo  we  ought  to  pray  for  highwaymen,  and 
for  our  enemies.  But  how?  not  that  tliey  may  [)lunder, 
i\)o\\  and  murder  us ;  but  that  they  may  repent.  Wc 
pmy  boUi  for  thieves  and  enemies;  and  yet  who  ever 
dreamt,  but  diat  it  was  lawful  to  put  the  laws  in  exe- 
cution againft  one,  and  to  jfight  againft  the  otlier.^  1  value 
not  die  Egyptian  liturgy  that  you  quote ;  but  the  prieft 
tiiat  you  mention,  who  prayed  that  Commodus  might 
fucceed  his  fether  in  die  empire,  did  not  pray  for  any 
tiling  iu  my  opinion,  but  imprecated  all  the  milchiefs 
imaginable  to  the  Roman  ftate.  You  fay,  **  tliat  we 
have  broken  our  faidi,  which  we  engaged  more  than 
once  in  folemn  ailemblies  to  preferve  the  authority  and 
majefty  of  the  king.    But  bccaufe  hereafter  you  are 
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more  large  upon  that  fubjeQ:,  I  (hall  pafs  it  by  in  tin's 
place ;  and  talk  with  you  when  you  come  to  it  again. 
You  return  tlien  to  the  fathers ;  concerning  whom  take 
this  in  (hort  Whatever  they  fay,  which  is  not  warranted 
by  the  authority  of  the  fcriptures,  or  by  good  reafon, 
fliall  be  of  no  more  regard  with  me,  thwi  if  any  other 
ordinary  man  had  faid  it.  The  firft  that  you  quote  is 
TertuUian,  who .  is  no  orthodox  writer,  notorious  fw 
many  crrours ;  whofe  autliority,  if  he  were  of  your  opi- 
nion, would  ftand  you  in  no  ftead.  But  what  (ays  be? 
He  condemns  tumults  and  rebellions.  So  do  we.  But 
in  faying  fo,  we  do  not  mean  to  deftroy  all  the  peoples 
rights  and  privileges,  all  the  authority  of  fenates,  die 
power  of  all  magiltrates,  the  king  only  excepted.  The 
fathers  declaim  againft  fcdition$  rallily  raifed  by  the  giddy 
heat  of  tlie  multitude ;  they  fpeak  not  of  the  inferiour 
magiftrates,  of  fenates,  of  parliaments  encourasiiig  the' 
people  to  a  lawful  oppofing  ofatyi'ant.  Hence  Ambrc^ 
whom  you  quote ;  '^  Not  to  relilt,  lays  he,  but  to  weep 
and  to  figh,  thefe  are  the  bulwarks  of  the  priefthood ; 
what  one  is  there  of  our  little  number,  who  dare  lay  to 
the  emperor,  I  do  not  like  your  laws  ?  This  is  not  allow-v 
ed  the  priefts,  and  fliall  laymen  pretend  to  it  r"  It  is  evi- 
dent of  what  fort  of  perfoiis  he  fpeaks,  viz.  of  the  priefts^ 
and  fuch  of  the  people  as  are  private  men,  not  of  the 
magiftrates.  You  fee  by  how  weak  and  prepolterous  a 
realbn  he  lighted  a  torch  as  it  were  to  the  diilenfions,  that 
were  afterwards  to  arife  bet\vLxt  the  laity  and  the  cleigf 
concerning  even  civil  or  temporal  laws.  But  becaufe 
you  think  you  preffed  hardeft  upon  us  with  tlie  examples 
of  the  primitive  chriftians ;  who  though  tlicy  were  handBKxi 
as  much  as  a  people  could  be,  yet,  you  fay,  "  tliey  never 
took  up  arms  againft  the  emperor :"  I  will  make  it  ap- 
pear, in  the  firft  place,  that  for  tlie  moft  part  they  could 
not:  fecondly,  that  whenever  they  could,  they  did: 
and  thirdly,  that  whether  tliey  did  or  did  not,  they 
were  fuch  a  fort  of  people,  as  that  tlieir  example  deferves 
but  to  have  little  fway  witli  us.  Firit  therefore,  no  Bifui 
can  be  ignorant  of  tliis,  that  when  tlie  commonwealth 
of  Rome  expired,  the  whole  and  fovereign  power  in  the 
empire  was  fettled  in  the  emperor  ;  that  all  the  foldien 
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rerc  under  his  pay ;  infoniuch  that  if  the  whole  body 
rf  the  fenate,  tlie  equeftnmi  order,  and  all  tlie  common 
KX)|)lc  had  endeavoured  to  work  a  change,  they  might 
lave  made  way  for  a  maflhcre  of  themlelves,  but  could 
lot  in  any  probability  retrieve  their  loft  liberty :  for  the 
empire  would  ftill  have  continued,  though  th^  might  per- 
laps  have  -been  fo  lucky  as  to  have  killed  the  emperor, 
riiis  being  fo,  what  could  the  chriftians  do?  It  is  true, 
here  were  a  great  many  of  them ;  but  they  were  diljxirfed, 
hey  were  generally  peribns  of  mean  quality,  and  but  of 
inall  intereft  in  the  wodd.  How  many  of  I  hem  would 
mc  legion  have  Ixjen  able  to  kc^p  in  awe  ?  Could  fo  in* 
ronfiderable  a  body  of  men  as  they  were  in  thole  days, 
!vcr  cxpeft  to  accomplifli  an  enterprilc  that  many  famous 
jcnerals,  and  whole  armies  of  tiied  Ibldiei's  had  loll  their 
ives  in  attempting  ?  Wiien  about  300  years  after  our 
saviour  s  nativity,  which  was  hear  upon  20  years  before 
he  reign  of  Conltantine  the  Great,  m  hen  Dioclefian  was 
imperor,  tliere  was  but  one  chriltian  legion  in  tlie  whole 
[loman  empire  ;  which  legion,  for  no  other  realbn  than 
>ecaufc  it  confilted  of  clinftians,  was  flain  bv  the  reft  of 
he  army  at  a  town  hi  France  called  Offodiuum.  **  llie 
rhriftiauis,"  fay  you,' '*  conlpired  not  with  Cafliiis,  witli 
\lbinus,  with  Niger;"  and  does  Tertullian  tliink  they 
nerited  by  not  beii^  willing  to  lofe  their  lives  in  the 
|uarrels  of  infidels  ?  It  is  evident  therefore,  that  the  chril- 
ians  could  not  free  themfelvcs  from  the  yoke  of  die 
[loman  emperore ;  and  it  could  be  no  ways  advantageous 
o  their  intereft  to  confpire  with  infidels,  as  long  as 
leathen  emperors  reigned.  But  tliat  afterwards  the 
rhriltians  made  war  upon  tyrants  and  defended  tlicm- 
elves  by  force  of  anns  m  hen  tliere  was  occalion,  and 
nany  times  revenged  upon  tyrants  their  enonnities,  I 
im  now  about  to  make  appear.  In  the  firft  place,  C'on- 
tantine,  being  a  chriftian,  made  war  upon  Licinius,  and 
rut  him  off,  who  was  his  partner  in  the  fovereign  power, 
jecaule  he  molefted  the  ealicni  chriftians ;  by  which  aft 
)f  his  lie  declared  tlius  much  at  leaft,  that  one  magifiratc 
night  punifh  another :  for  he  for  his  fubje6ts  fake 
)uniihed  Licinius,  who  to  all  intents  was  as  ablblute  in 
he  empire  as  himlelf,  and  did  not  leave  the  vengeance 
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to  God  alone :  Licinius  might  have  clone  tlie   lame  to 
Conftantine,  if  there  had  been  tlie  Hkc  occafion.    So 
tlien,  if  tlie  matter  Ixi  not  whoUv  rclei-vcd  to  God  s  oim 
tribunal,  but  that  men  have  fomething  to  do  in  .the  cafe, 
why  did  not  the  parliament  of  Engjand  ftand  in  the  lanie 
relation  to  Kmg  Charles,  tliat  Conftantine  did  to  Lid- 
nius  ?   The  foldiers  made  Conftantine  what  he  was :  but 
our  laws  have  made  our  parliaments  equal,  nay,  fupc- 
riour  to  our  kings.     The  inhabitants  of  Conftantinople 
refiftcd  Conftantius  an  Arian  emperor,  by  force  of  arms, 
as  long  as  tliey  were  able  ;   they  oppoled  Ilcrmogpnes 
w^hom  he  had  lent  with  a  military  power  to  depoie  Paul 
an  orthodox  biiliop;  the  houle  whither  he  had  betaken 
himfelf  for  fecurity  tlicy  fired  about  liis  ears,  and  at  laft 
killed  him  rightout.     Conftans  dircatened  to   make  war 
ii|X)n  his  brother  Conftantius.   unlefs  be  would   reftore 
Paul  and  Athanafius  to  their  faiflioprics.    You  Ice  tlK^ 
holy  fathei's,  when  their  bilhoprics  were  in  danger,  were 
not  aihamed  to  ftir  up  their  prince  s  own  brotiier  to  make 
war  upon  him.     Not  long  after,  the  chriftian  Ibldicrs^ 
who  then  made  whom  they  would  emperors,  put  to  death 
Conftans  the  fon   of  Conftantinus,  bccaui'c  lie   Ix^ved 
himfelf  diUblutely  and  proudly  in  the  govcnmicnt,  and 
tranllated  the  empire   to  Magiientius.     Nay,  thofe  very 
pcrlons   that   fainted  Julian  by  the  name  of  cmpciDr, 
againft  Conftantius's  will,  who  was  aftually  in  pollcllion 
of  the  empire,    (for  Julian  was  not  then  an  a})oftate, 
but  a  virtuous  and  valiant  pcrlbn)  are  they  not  amoiigft 
the  number  of  diofe  primiti\e  chriftians,  whofc  example 
you  propolc  to  us  for  our  intimation  ?  Which  action  of 
theirs,  Mhen  Conftantius  by  his  letters  to  the  people  vcjy 
fliarply  and   eamcftly  forbad,  (which  lettci*s  were  openly 
read  to  them)  they  all  cried  out  unanimoully,  that  dieiu- 
felvcs   had   but   clone  what  the  provincial   magiftratcs, 
tlic  army,  and  the  authority  of  the  connnonwciildi  Iwd 
decreed.     The  fame  perlbns  declared  war  againft  Coa- 
ftantius,  and  contributed  as  much  as  in  them  lav,  to  do 
prive  him  both  of  his  govemment  and  his  life.     How 
did  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch  behave  themfelvcs,  who 
were  none  of  die  woift  Ibrt  of  cliriftians  ?  I  will  warrant 
you  diey  prayed  for  Julian,  after  he  became  an  apoftate, 
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whom  tfiey  uled  to  rail  at  in  his  own  prcfence,  and  fcof- 
fing  at  his  long  board  bicl  liim  make  ropes  of  it :  upon 
the  newsofwhofe  death  they  offered  public  thank^viugs, 
made  fealts,  and  gave  other  public  denionftrations  of 
joy.  Do  you  think  tiiey  ufed  when  he  was  alive,  to  pray 
for  the  continuance  of  his  life  and  healtli  ?  Nay,  is  it 
not  reported,  that  a  chriftian  foldier,  in  his  own  army, 
ivHS  the  author  of  his  deatii  ?  Sozomen,  a  writer  of  ec- 
cleiiaftical  hiltory,  does  not  deny  it,  but  commends  him 
tliat  did  it,  if  the  faft  were  fo.  ^'  For  it  is  no  wonder,** 
lavs  lie,  '*  that  fomc  of  his  own  Ibldiei-s  mi2;ht  think 
within  himfelt^  that  not  only  tlie  Greeks,  but  all  man- 
kind hitherto  had  agreed,  that  it  was  a  commendable 
action  to  kill  a  tyrant ;  and  that  they  dcleiTi*  all  men's 
praife,  w  ho  are  willing  to  die  themiclves  to  procure  tlie 
liberty  of  all  otlicrs  :  fo  that  that  foldier  ought  not  rafli- 
ly  to  be  condcnmcd,  who  in  the  caule  of  Ciod  and  of 
religion,  was  lb  zealous  and  valiant."  Thefe  arc  the 
words  of  Sozomen,  a  good  and  religious  man  of  that 
age.  By  which  we  may  eaiily  apprehend  what  the  gene- 
ral opinion  of  pious  men  in  tliofe  days  was  upon  tliis 
|K)int.  Ambrolb  himfclf  being  commanded  by  die  em- 
|)eror  Valentinian  the  younger,  to  depart  from  Milan, 
refuled  to  obey  him,  but  defended  himlelf  and  die  pidace 
by  force  of  arms  againft  the  emperors  officers,  and  took 
u|)on  liim,  contraiy  to  his  own  doctrine,  to  relilt  tlie 
higher  j)Owers.  Iherc  was  a  great  tcdition  raifed  at 
Conftantinople  againft  the  emperor  Arcadius,  more  than 
<mce,  by  realbn  of  Chrjfoftom's  exile.  Ilitheito  I  have 
fliown  how  the  primitive  chriftians  behaved  tlieinfelves, 
towards  tyrants  ;  how  not  only  the  chriftian  foldicrs,  and 
tlie  jK^ople,  but  tlio'fathcrs  of  the  church  themfelves,  have 
lM)di  made  war  upon  Uiem,  and  oppofcd  tlieiii  with  force, 
and  all  this  bctbixj  St  Auftin  s  time  :  for  you  youilelf  are 
pleated  to  go  down  no  lower ;  and  therefore  I  make  no 
mention  of  Valentinian  the  fon  of  Placidia,  who  wasllain 
l)y  Maximiis  a  feuator,  for  conmiitting  adultery  with  liis 
wife? :  nor  do  I  mention  Avitus  the  eui])eror,  whom,  be- 
ra; lie  he  dilbandcd  the  foldiers,  and  betook  himlelf 
wli(;lly  to  a  luxurious  life,  the  Uoman  lenate  immediately 
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depofed ;  becaufe  tliefe  tilings  came  to  pafe  fome  years 
after  St.  Aultin's  death.  But  all  this  I  give  you  :  fup- 
pole  I  had  not  mentioned  tlie  prafbice  of  the  primitive 
chriftians ;  fuppofe  they  never  had  ftirred  in  Of^pofitioo 
to  tyrants ;  fuppofe  tliey  had  accounted  it  unlawful  lb 
to  do ;  I  will  make  it  appear,  that  they  were  not  fuch 
perfons,  as  tliat  wc  ought  to  rely  ujwn  their  authority, 
or  can  fal'ely  follow  dieir  example.  Long  before  Confian- 
tine  s  time  the  generality  of  chriftians  had  loft  much  of 
the  prunitivc  fanfl  ity  and  integrity  botli  of  their  dofhine 
and  manners.  AfterA\^rds,  when  he  had  vaftly  enriched 
the  church,  they  began  to  fall  in  love  widi  honour  and 
civil  poT^er,  and  then  tlie  chriftian  religion  went  to  wreck. 
Firft  luxury  and  floth,  and  tlien  a  great  drove  of  herefies 
and  immoralities  broke  looie  among  tliem ;  and  tbefe 
begot  envy,  hatred  and  difcord,  which  abounded  every 
where.  At  laft,  tliey  that  were  linked  tog6tlier  into  one 
brotherhood  by  that  holy  band  of  religion,  were  as  mudi 
at  variance  and  ftrifc  among  themlelves  as  the  inofi 
bitter  enemies  in  the  world  could  be.  No  reverence  fiMT, 
no  confideration  of  tiieir  duty  was  left  among  them : 
the  Ibldiers  and  commanders  of  the  anny,  as  otl  as  thqf 
ploafed  thcmfelves,  created  new  emperors,  and  fometimes 
killed  good  ones  tis  well  as  bad.  I  need  not  mention 
Inch  as  Verannio,  M aximus,  Eugenius,  w  honi  the  ibldiers 
all  of  a  fuddcn  advanced  and  made  them  emperors ;  nor 
Gratian,  an  excellent  prince;  nor  Valcntinian  tlie  younger, 
who  ^^ as  none  of  tlie  worli,  and  yet  were  put  to  death 
by  them.  It  is  tiuc,  thclb  things  were  a6ted  by  the 
foldiers,  and  foldicrs  in  the  field ;  but  tliole  Ibldiers  Mere 
cliriftians,  and  lived  in  that  age  which  you  call  evangeli- 
cal, and  whofe  example  you  propofe«to  us  for  our  imita- 
tion. Now  you  Ihall  liear  how^  tlie  clergy  managed 
thcmfelves :  paftors  and  hilhops,  and  Ibmetinfos  thofe 
very  tatliers  whom  we  admire  and  extol  to  fo  liigh  a 
degree,  every  one  of  v»  horn  was  a  leader  of  tlieir  leveral 
flocks ;. thofe  very  nioij,  1  fay,  fought  for  their  biihop* 
rics,  as  tyrants  did  for  tlicir  Ibvereiguty;  Ibmetimes 
throughout  the  city,  fometimes  in  the  very  churches^ 
fometimes  at  the  altar,  clergymen  and  laymen  tbu^t 
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promifcuoufly;  they  flew  one  another,  and  great  flaugli*- 
tei^  were  made  on  both  fides.  You  may  remember 
Damafus  and  Urciiinus,  who  were  contemporaries  with 
Ambrofe.  It  would  be  too  long  to  relate  the  tumultuary 
infurreSions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Conftantinoplc^  An- 
tioch,  and  Alexandria,  efpecially  thole  under  the  conduft 
and  management  of  Cyrillus,  whom  you  extol  as  a 
preaplier  up  of  obedience ;  when  tlie  monks  in  that  fighl^ 
witiiin  the  city,  had  almoit  flain  Orcftes,  Theodofius  9 
depu^.  Now  who  can  fufficiently  wonder  at  your  im- 
pudence, or  carelcfiiels  and  negleQ;?  '*  Till  St.  Auftins 
time,  iky  you,  and  lower  down  tlian  the  age  th^  he  lived 
in,  there  is  not  any  mention  extant  in  hiftory,  of  any  ' 
private  peifon,  of  any  commander,  or  of  any  number  of 
confpirators,  that  have  put  their  prince  to  deatli,  or  taken 
up  anus  againfl;  him."  I  have  named  to  you,  out  of 
known  and  approved  hiftories,  both  private  pcribns  and 
niagiftrates,  tliat  with  their  own  hands  have  flain  not 
only  bad  but  very  good  princes :  whole  wmics  of  chrif- 
tians,  many  bifliops  among  them,  tliat  have  fought  ag-ainft 
their  own  emperors.  You  produce  fome  of  tlie  fathers, 
tliat  witli  a  gieat  flourifli  of  woixls,  pcrluade  or  boaft  of 
obedience  to  princes :  and  I,  on  tiie  otlier  fide,  produce 
lx>Ui  thole  lame  fathers^  and  others  befides  them,  that 
by  their  a&ions  have  declined  obedience  to  tlieir  princes, 
even  in  lawful  tilings ;  have  defended  themlelves  with 
a  military  force  againft  them ;  otiiers  diat  have  oppofed 
forcibly,  and  wounded  their  deputias ;  and  others  that, 
being  competitors  for  biflioprics,  liave  maintained  civil 
wai-s  againit  one  another :  as  if  it  were  lawful  for  chris- 
tians to  wage  war  witli  chriftians  for  a  bifliopric,  and 
citizens  with  citizens ;  but  unlawful  to  figiit  againfi;  a  ty- 
rant, in  defence  of  our  liberty,  of  our  wives  and  children, 
and  of  our  lives  tlicmlclves.  Who  would  own  fuch 
fathers  as. thefe?  You  produce  St.  Auftin,  who,  you  fay, 
^iiTcrts,  tliat  "  tlie  power  of  a  maficr  over  his  tervants, 
and  a  prince  over  his  fubjef  ts,  is  one  and  tlie  fame  thing.'' 
But  I  anfwer;  if  St.  Aufiin  aflert  any  fiich  tiling,  lie 
aflcrts  what  neither  our  Saviour,  nor  any  of  his  Apofdes 
evcraflerted;  thou^  for  the  conlirmation  of  that  afler- 
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tion,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  falle,  he  pretends 
to  rely  wholly  upon  their  autliority.  The  three  or  four 
lalt  pages  of  this  fourth  chapter,  are  ftuffed  witli  mere 
lies,  or  tilings  carclefly  and  loolely  put  together,  that  are 
little  to  the  purpofe :  and  tliat  every  one  that  reads  them, 
will  difcover  by  what  has  been  faid  already.  For  what 
concerns  the  pope,  againft  whom  you  declaim  fo  loudly, 
I  am  content  you  Ihould  bawl  at  him,  till  you  are  hoarfe. 
But  whereas  you  endeavour  to  perfuade  the  ignorant, 
that  "  all  tliat  called  tliemfelves  chriftians,  jielded  an 
entire  obedience  to  princes,  whetlier  gpod  or  bad, 
till  the  papal  power  grew  to  that  height,  that  it  %vas  ac- 
knowleged  fupcriour  to  that  of  the  civil  magi(trate,  and 
till  he  took  upon  him  to  abfolve  fubjefts  from  their  all^ 
ancef  I  have  fufficiently  proved  by  many  exam[^ 
before  and  fmce  the  age  that  St.  Auguftine  lived  in,  that 
nothing  can  be  more  falfe.  Neither  does  that  fecm  to 
have  much  more  truth  in  it,  which  you  fay  in  the  laft 
place ;  viz.  that  pope  Zachary  abfolved  the  Frenchnoen 
from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  tiieir  king.  For  Francis 
Ilottoman,  who  was  botii  a  Frenchman,  and  a  lawyer, 
and  a  very  learned  man,  in  the  I3tli  chapter  of  his 
FrancogiiUia,  denies  that  cither  Chilperic  was  depofed, 
or  tlie  kingdom  tranflatcd  to  Pepin  by  tlie  pope's  audH>- 
rity ;  and  he  proves  out  of  very  ancient  chronicles  of 
that  nation,  that  the  wliole  affair  was  tranfafted  in  the 
gicat  council  of  the  kingdom,  according  to  the  original 
conftitution  of  that  government.  Which  being  cmce 
done,  the  French  hiftories,  and  pope  Zachary  himfelf, 
deny  that  there  was  any  neceffity  of  ablblving  his  fub- 
jefts  from  their  allegiance.  For  not  only  Hottonian,  but 
Guiccard,  a  veiy  eminent  hiftorian  of  tlmt  nation,  in- 
forms us,  that  the  ancient  records  of  the  kingdom  of 
Finance  teftify,  that  the  fubjefts  of  that  nation  upon  the 
firft  inltitution  of  kinglhip  amongft  them,  relerved  a 
I)ower  to  tliemfelves,  both  of  chooling  tlieir  princes,  and 
of  depofing  them  again,  if  they  tliougKt  fit :  and  that 
tlie  oath  of  allegiance,  which  tliey  took,  was  upon  this 
exprefs  condition ;  to  m  it,  that  the  king  (hould  likewife 
perform  what  at  \x^  corouatiQU  he  fwgre  to  do.     So  that 
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if  kings,  by  milgpveming  the  people  committed  to  their 
charge,  fim  broke  their  o^ni  oath  to  their  lubje6te,  there 
needs  no  pope  to  difpenle  with  the  people's  oatlis ;  tlie 
kings  themfelves  by  their  own  perfidioufnefs  having  ab- 
solved their  iiibjefts.  And  finally,  pope  Zachary  him- 
felf,  in  a  letter  of  his  to'  the  French,  which  you  yourlelf 
quote,  renounces,  and  afcribes  to  the  people  that  autho- 
rity, which  you  fay  he  aflumes  to  himielf :  for,  if  a 
pnnce  be  accountable  to  the  people,  being  beholden  to 
them  for  his  royalty;  if  the  people,  fince  they  make 
kings,  have  tlie  fame  right  to  depofe  them,  as  thft  very 
words  of  that  pope  are ;  it  is  not  likely  that  the  French- 
men would  by  any  oath  depart  in  the  leaft  from  that  an- 
cient right,  or  ever  tie  up  tlieir  ouii  hands,  fo  as  not  to 
have  the  fame  right  that  their  anceftors  always  had,  to 
depofe  bad  princes,  as  well  as  to  honour  and  obey  good 
ones;  nor  is  it  likely  that  they  thought  themfelves . 
obliged  to  yield  that  obedience  to  ^  tyrants,  which  they 
(wore  to  yield  only  to  good  princes.  A  people  obliged 
to  obedience  by  fuch  an  oath  is  difcharged  of  that  obli- 
gation, when  a  lawful  prince  becomes  a  tyrant,  or  gives 
himfelf  over  to  floth  and  voluptuoufnefs ;  the  rule  of 
juitice,  the  very  •  law  of  nature  difpenfes  with  fuch  a 
people's  allegiance.  So  that  even  by  the  pope's  own 
opinion,  the  people  were  under  no  obligation  to  yield 
obedience  to  Chilperic,  and  confequendy  had  no  neol  of 
a  difpeniation. 


CHAP.    V. 

THOUGH  I  am  of  opinion,  Salmafius,  and  always 
was,  that  the  law  of  God  does  exa6Uy  agree  with  the 
law  of  nature ;  lb  that  having  fliown  what  tlie  law  of 
God  is,  witli  refpeft  to  princes,  and  what  the  praftice 
has  been  of  the  people  of  God,  both  Jews  and  Chriftians, 
I  have  at  the  fame  time,  and  by  the  fame  difcourfe, 
made  appear  what  is  moft  agreeable  to  the  law  of  nature: 
yet  bccaufe  you  pretend  ''  to  confute  us  moft  powerfully 
by  the  law  of  nature,"  I  will  be  content  to  admit  tliat  to 
be  neceffary,  which  before  I  had  thought  would  be  fu- 
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perfluous ;  that  in  this  chapter  I  may  demonilrate,  tbat 
nothing  is  more  fuitable  to  the  law  of  nature,  than  that 
punilhment  be  inflifted  upon  tyrants.  Which  if  I  do 
not  evince,  I  ^ill  then  agree  with  you,  that  likewiie  by 
tlie  law  of  God  they  are  exempt  I  do  not  pnrpofe  to 
fi^me  a  long  difcouife  of  nature  in  general,  and  the  ori- 
ginal of  civil  focieties;  that  argument  has  been  largely 
handled  by  many  learned  men,  both  Greek  and  J^tio. 
But  I  Ihall  endeavour  to  be  as  Ihort  as  may  be ;  and  my 
ddign  is  not  fo  much  to  confute  you  (who  would  wil- 
lingly have  fpared  tliis  pains)  as  to  fliow  that  you  con- 
fute yourlelf,  and  deftroy  your  own  pofitions.  I  will 
begin  with  that  firft  pofition,  which  you  lay  down  as  a 
fundamental,  and  that  fliall  be  tlie  groundwork  of  my 
enfuing  dilcouric.  "  The  law  of  nature,"  fay  you,  "  b 
a  principle  imprinted  on  all  men  s  minds,  to  regard  the 
good  of  all  mankind,  confidering  men  as  united  toge- 
tiier  in  ibcieties.  But  this  innate  principle  cannot  pro- 
cure that  common  good,  unlels,  as  tiiere  are  peojde  that 
muft  be  governed,  fo  that  very  principle  afcertain  who 
Ihall  govern  them."  To  wit,  left  the  ftronger  oppiefi 
the  weaker,  and  thole  perfons,  who  for  tlieir  mutoil 
lafety  and  proteftion  have  united  themfelves  together, 
Ihould  be  dilunited  and  divided  by  injury  and  violence, 
and  reduced  to  a  beftial  ikvage  life  again.  This  I  lup- 
pofe  is  what  you  mean.  "  Out  of  the  number  of  thde 
that  united  into  one  body,"  you  fay,  "  there  muit  needs 
have  been  foine  cholcn,  who  excelled  the  reft  in  ^vifdom 
and  valour ;  tliat  they  either  by  force,  or  by  p>erfuafKMi, 
might  rcftrain  thole  that  were  refraftoiy,  and  keep  them 
within  due  bounds.  Sometimes  it  would  lb  fall  out, 
tliat  one  fingle  pcrfon,  whole  condufl;  and  valour  was 
extraordinary,  might  be  able  to  do  this,  and  fometimes 
more  aflifted  one  another  with  their  advice  and  comifeL 
But  fincc  it  is  impoflible,  tliat  any  one  man  fhould  order 
all  things  himfelf,  there  was  a  neceflity  of  his  confulting 
with  others,  and  taking  Ibme  into  part  of  the  goveni- 
ment  with  hiniielf;  lo  that  whether  a  fmgle  perlbh 
reign,  or  whether  the  Ibprcme  power  refide  in  the  body 
of  tlie  people,  fmce  it  is  impoflible,  that  all  iliould  ad- 
minilter  the  uflkirs  of  tlie  conm  ion  wealth,  or  that  one 
3    "'  man 
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man  Ihould  do  all,  the  government  does  always  lie  upon 
the  Ihoulders  of  many.     And  afterwards  you  fay,  "  both 
forms  of  government;  whether  by  many  or  a  few,  or 
by  a  fingle  perlbn,  are  equally  according  to  the  law  of 
nature,  viz.  That  it  is  impoiTible  for  any  fingle  peribn 
fb  to  govern  alone,  :is  not  to  admit  others  into  a  iharfe 
of  the   government    with    himfelf."      Though  I  might 
have  taken  all   this  out  of  the  third  book  of  Ariftotle's 
Politics,  I  chofe  rather  to  tranfcribe  it  out  of  your  own 
book ;  for  you  ftole  it  from  him,  as  Prometheus  did  fire 
finom  Jupiter,  to  die  ruin  of  monarchy,  and  overthrow 
of  yourfelf,   and  your  own    opinion.     For  inquire  as 
diligendy  as  you  <:an  for  your  life  into  the  law  of  nature, 
as  you  have  defcribed  it,  you  will  not  find  the  leaft  foot- 
ftep  in  it  of  kingly  power,  as  you  explain  it     "  The 
law  of  nature,"  lay  you,  "  in  ordering  who  fhould  go- 
vern others,   refpefted   the  univerfal  good  of  all  man- 
kind.''    It  did  not  then  regard  the  private  good  of  any 
particular  peribn,  not  of  a  prince;  fo  that  tlie  king  is  for 
the  people,  and  confequently  the  people   fuperiour  to 
him :  which  being  allowed,  it  is  impofiible  that  princes 
ihould  have  any  right  to  opprels  or  enflave  the  people ; 
that  the  inferiour  fhould  have  right  to  tyrannize  over 
the  fuperiour.      So  that  fince  kings  cannot  pretend  to 
any  right  to  do  miichief,  the  right  of  the  people  muit  be 
acknowledged,  according  to  the  law  of  nature,  to  be  fu- 
periour to  that  of  princes ;  and  therefore,  by  the  fame 
right,  that  before  kingOiip  was  known,  men  united  their 
ftrength  and  counlels   for  their  mutual  fafety  and  de- 
fence ;  by  the  fame  right,  that  for  the  prefervation  of  all 
men  s  liberty,  peace,  and  fafety,  they  appointed  one  or 
more  to  govern  the  reft ;  by  tlie  fame  right  they  may 
depofe  thofe  very  perlbns  whom  for  their  valour  or  wiu-. 
dom  they  advanced  to  the  government,   or  any  others 
that  rule  dilbrderly,  if  they  find  them  by  reafon  of  their 
flothfulnefs,   folly,    or    impiety,  unfit   for  government: 
fince  nature  does  not  regard  the  good  of  one,  or  of  a 
few,  but  of  all    in  general.      For  what  Ibrt  of  perfons 
were  they  whom  you  liipjiofc  to  have  been  chofen  ?    You 
lay,  "  tliey  were  Ibch  as  excelled  in  courage  and  con- 
duft,"  to  wit,  fuch  as  by  nature  lecmcd  fittefl  for  go- 
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vcrnment;  who  by  reafon  of  their  excellent  wifilam  and 
valour,  were  enabled  to  undertake  fo  great  a  charge. 
The  confequence  of  this  I  take  to  be,  that  ri^t  of  fiic- 
ceffion  is  not  by  the  law  of  nature ;  that  no  man  by  the 
law  of  nature  has  right  to  be  king,  unlefe  he  excd  all 
others  in  wifdom  and  courage;  that  all  fuch  as  reign, 
and  want  thefe  qualifications,  are  advanced  to  the  gp- 
vernment  by  force  or  fa6tion;  have  no  ri^t  by  the 
law  of  nature  to  be  what  they  are,  but  ought  ratih^  to 
be  flaves  than  princes.  For  nature  appoints,  that  wife 
men  Ihould  govern  .  fools,  not  that  wicked  men  fliould 
rule  over  good  men,  fools  over  wife  men :  and  oonfe- 
quently  they  that  take  the  gpvemmQnt  out  of  fuch  meo's 
hands,  aft  according  to  the^la\r  if  initkire.  To  whjil 
end  nature  direfts  wile  men  fliould  bear  the  rule,  you 
liiall  hear  in  your  own  words ;  viz.  "  Hiat  by  force  or 
by  perfuafion,  they  may  keep  fuch  as  are  unruly  within 
due  bounds."  But  liow  fliould  he  keep  others  withm 
the  bounds  of  their  duty,  that  neglefts,  or  is  igncmml 
of,  or  wilfully  afts  contrary  to  his  own?  Allc  ge  nov, 
if  you  can,  any  difiate  of  nature,  by  which  we  are  en- 
joined to  negleft  tlie  wife  inftitutions  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture, and  have  no  regard  to  them  in  civil  and  puUic 
concerns,  when  we  fee  what  great  and  admirable  thii^ 
nature  herlelf  efFefts  in  things  that  are  inanimate  and 
void  of  fenfe,  ratlier  than  lofe  her  end.  Produce  any 
rule  of  nature,  or  natural  juftice,  by  which  inferiour 
criminals  ought  to  be  puniihed,  but  kings  and  princes 
to  go  unpuniflied ;  and  not  only  fo,  but  though  guilty 
of  the  greateft  crimes  imaginable,  be  l^ad  in  reverence 
and  almoft  adored.     You  agree.  That  "  all  forms  of 

ijovemment,  whether  by  many,  or  few,  or  by  a  Angle  per- 
bn,  are  equally  agreeable  to  the  law  of  nature. **  So  that 
the  perfon  of  a  king  is  not  by  the  law  of  nature  more 
iacred  than  a  fenate  of  nobles,  or  magiftrates^  chofen 
from  amongft  the  common  j)eople,  who  you  grant  nmy 
be  puniihed,  and  ought  to  be  if  they  offend ;  and  confe- 
quently,  kings  ought  to  be  fo  too,  who  are  appointed  to 
rule  for  the  very  iame  end  and  purpofe  that  other  ma- 
giftrates  are.  "  For,"  fay  you,  "  nature  does  not  allow 
any  fingle  perfon  to  rule  fo  entirely,  as  not  to  have  part- 
ners 
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ners  in  the  government"  It  does  not  therefore  allow 
of  a  monardi;  it  does  not  allow  one  tingle  perfon  to 
rule  fo,  as  that  all  others  (hould  be  in  a  llavifh  fubjeflion  . 
to  his  commands  only.  You  that  give  princes  fuch 
partners  in  the  government,  "  as  in  whom,**  to  ufe 
your  own  words,  "  the  government  always  refides/'  do 
at  the  fame  time  make  others  colleagues  with  them,  and 
equal  to  tliem ;  nay,  and  confequently  you  fettle  a 
power  in  thofe  colleagues  of  punifhing,  and  of  depofing 
them.  So  that  while  you  yourfelf  go  about,  not  to  extd 
a  kingly  government,  but  to  eftablifh  it  by  the  law 
of  nature,  you  deflroy  it ;  no  greater  misfortune  could 
befall  fovereign  princes,  than  to  have  fuch  an  advocate  as 
you  are.  Poor  unhappy  wretch!  what  blindneis  of 
mind  has  feized  you,  that  you  (hould  unwittingly  take 
io  much  pains  to  dilcover  your  knavery  and  folly,  and 
make  it  vifible  to  the  world,  (which  before  you  conceal- 
ed in  Ibme  meafure,  and  difguifed)  that  you  Ihould  be  ib 
induftrious  to  heap  diigrace  and  ignominy  upon  your- 
fUf ?  What  offence  does  Heaven  punifh  you  for,  in 
making  you  appear  in  public,  and  undertake  the  defence 
^  a  defperate  caufe,  with  fo  much  impudence  and 
chaldi(hncis,  and  inilead  of  defending  it,  to  betray  it  by 
your  ignorance  ?  What  enemy  of  yours  would  defire  to 
lee  you  in  a  more  forlorn,  defpicable  condition  than 
you  are,  who  have  no  refuge  left  from  the  depth  of 
mifery,  but  in  your  own  imprudence  and  want  of  fenfe, 
fince  by  your  unikilful  and  filly  defence,  you  have  ren- 
dered tyrants  the  more  odious  and  deteftable,  by  afcrib-  . 
ing  to  them  an  unbounded  liberty  of  doing  mifchief 
with  impunity;  and  confequently  have  created  them 
more  enemies  than  tliey  had  before?  But  I  return  to 
your  contradi6Hons.  When  you  had  refolved  with 
yourfelf  to  be  fo  wicked,  as  to  endeavour  to  find  out  a 
foundation  for  tyranny  in  the  law  of  nature,  you  faw  a 
neceffity  of  extolling  monarchy  above  other  forts  of 
government ;  which  you  cannot  go  about  to  do,  without 
domg  as  you  uie  to  do,  that  is,  contradi6iing  yourfelf. 
For  having  laid  but  a  litdc  before,  "  That  all  forms  of 
government,  whetlier  by  more  or  fewer,  or  by  a  fingle 
perfon,  are  equally  according  to  the  law  of  nature,*^ 
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DOW  you  tell  ua^  ^^  that  of  all  theie  forts  of  govemmeot; 
^t  of  a  lingle  peribn  is  moft  natural  f    nay,  though 
you  bad  laid  in  exprefs  tarms  but  lately,  ^*  that  the  law 
pf  nature  does  not  allow,   tbat  any  government  ihouki 
refule  intirely  in  one  man."     Now  upbraid  whom  you 
will  with  the  putting  of  tyrants  to   death;    fince  you 
yourfelf,  by  your  own  folly,  have  cut  the  throats  of  all 
monarchs,  nay  even  of  monarchy  itfelf.     But  it  is  not 
to  the  purpofe  for  us  here  to  dilpute  which  form  of  go- 
vernment  is  beft,  by  one  fingle  perfon,  or  by  many.    I 
confeis   many  eminent  and  famous  men  have  extolled 
monarchy ;  but  it  has  always  been  upon  this  fuppofition, 
that  the  prince  was  a  very  excellent  perfon,  and  one  that 
of  all  others  deferved  beft  to  reign ;  without  which  fup- 
pofition,  no  form   of  government  can  be   fb  prone  to 
tymnny  as  monarchy  is.     And  whereas  you  rcCemble  a 
monarchy  to  the  government  of  the  world,  by  one  di- 
vine Being,  I  pray  anfwer  me,  whether  you  think  thai 
any  other  can  deferve  to  be  invefted  with  a  power  beie 
on  earth,  that  (hall  refemble  his  power  that  governs  the 
world,  except  fqch  a  perfon  as  does  infinitely  excel  aB 
other  men,  and  botli  for  wifdom  and  goodnels  in  feme 
meafure  refemble  the  Deity  ?  and  fuch  a  peifon,  in  my 
opinion,  none  can  be  but  tlie  Son  of  God  bimielf. — 
And  whereas  you  make  a  kingdom  to  be  a  kind  of  fa- 
mily, and  make  a  compariibn  betwixt  a  prince  and  the 
mafter  of  a  family;  obferve  how  lame  the   parallel  is. 
For  a  mafter  of  a  family  begot  part  of  his  houfehold,  at 
leaft  he  feeds  all  thofe  thai  are  of  liis  houfe,  and  upon 
that  account  dcfervcs  to  have  the  government ;    but  the 
reafon  holds  not  in  the  caie  of  a  prince ;    nay,  it  is  quite 
contrary.     In  the  next  place,  you  propofe  to  us  for  our 
imitation    tlie  example    of  inferiour   creatures,     efpc- 
cially  of  birds,  and  amongft  them   of  bees,  whidi  ac- 
cording to  your  Ikill  in  natural  philofophy,  are  a  ibrtof 
birds  too;   "  The  bees  have  a  king  over  them.**    The 
bees  of  Trent  you  mean ;  do  not  you  remember  ?  aQ 
other  bees,  you  yourfelf  confcls  to  be  commonwealths. 
But  leave  off  playing  the  fool  with  bees;  they  belong  to 
the  Mufes,  and  hate,  and  (you  fee)  confute  fuch  a  bade 
as  you  are*     "  The  quails  are  under  a  captain.'*   I-aj 
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ftich  fiiares  for  your  own  bittjems ;  you  are  hot  fowler 
good  enough  to  catch  us.  Now  you  begin  to  be  per- 
fonally  concerned.  Gallus  Gallinaceus,  a  cock,  fay  you, 
"  has  both  cocks  and  hens  under  him."  How  can  that 
be,  fince  you  yourfeif  that  are  Gallus,  ^nd  but  too  much 
Gallinaceus,  by  report  cannot  govern  your  own  finglo 
hen,  but  let  her  govern  you  ?  So  that  if  a  Gallinaceud 
be  a  king  over  many  heps,  you  that  are  a  flave  to  one, 
mull  own  yourfeif  not  to  be  ib  good  as  a  Gallinaceus, 
but  fome  Stercorarius  Gallus,  fome  dunghill-cock  or 
other.  For  matter  of  books,  there  is  no  body  publifhes 
huger  dunghills  than  you,  and  you  difturb  all  people 
with  your  ihitten  cock-crow ;  that  is  tlie  only  property 
in  which  you  refemble  a  true  cock.  I  will  throw  you  a 
great  many  barley-corns,  if  in  ranfacking  tliis  dunghill- 
book  of  yours,  you  can  (how  me  but  one  jewel.  But 
why  ihould  I  promile  you  barley,  that  never  pecked  at 
com,  as  that  honeft  plain  cock  that  we  read  of  in  iEfop, 
but  at  gold,  as  that  roguey  cock  in  Plautus,  tliough  with 
a  different  event ;  for  you  found  a  hundred  Jacobufles, 
and  he  was  llruck  dead  witli  Euclios  club,  which  you 
deferve  more  than  he  did.  But  let  us  go  on :  "  That 
fiune  natural  reafon  tliat  defigns  tlie  good  and  fafety  of 
all  mankind,  requires,  that  whoever  be  once  promoted 
to  the  fovercignty,  be  preferved  in  the  |X)ffeffion  of  it** 
Whoever  quefiioned  this,  as  long  as  his  prefervation  is 
confiftent  with  tlie  fafety  of  all  the  reft  ?  But  is  it  not 
obvious  to  all  men,  that  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to 
natural  reafon,  than  that  any  one  man  Ihould  be  pre- 
lerved  and  defended,  to  the  utter  ruin  and  deftruftion  of 
all  others  ?  But  yet  (you  fay)  "  it  is  better  to  keep  and 
defend  a  bad  prince,  nay  one  of  the  worft  that  ever  was, 
than  to  change  him  for  another ;  becaule  his  ill  govern- 
ment cannot  do  the  commonwealtli  fo  much  harm  as 
the  difturbances  will  occafion,  which  muft  of  neceflity  be 
raifed  before  the  ])eople  can  get  rid  of  him,**  But  what 
is  this  to  the  right  of  kings  by  the  law  of  nature  ?  If 
nature  teaches  me  rather  to  fuffer  mj-felf  to  be  robbed  by 
highwaymen,  or  if  I  (liould  be  taken  captive  by  fuch,  to 
purcliaie  my  liberty  with  all  my  cftate,  than  to  li^it 
with  them  for  my  life,  can  you  mfer  firom  thence,  tfiat 
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they  have  a  natural  right  to  rob  and  fpoil  me  ?   Natasre 
teaches  men  to  give  way  fometimes  to  the  violence  and 
outrages  of  tyrants,  the  neceffity  of  affairs  fometimes  en- 
forces a  toleration  with  their  enormities;  what  founda- 
tion can  you  find  in  this  forced  patience  of  a  nation,  in  . 
this  compuUbry  fubmiffion,   to  build  a  right  upon,  for 
princes  to  tyrannize  by  the  law  of  nature  ?    That  right 
which  nature  has  given  the  people  for  their  own  preler- 
vation,  can  you  affirm  that  (he  has  im^efted  tyrants  with 
for  the  people  s  ruin  and  deftruQ;ion  ?    Nature  teaches 
us,   of  two  evils  to  choofe  the  leaft ;   and  to  bear  with 
oppreffion,  as  long  as  there  is  a  neceflity  of  fo  doing; 
and  will  you  infer  from  hence,  that  tyrants  have  fome 
right  by  the  law  of  nature  to  opprefs  their  fubjeCls,  and 
go  unpuniihod,  becaufe,  as  circumftances  may  fall  out, 
it  may  fometimes  be  a  lefs  mifchief  to  bear  with  them 
than  to  remove  them  ?   Remember  what  yourielf  once 
wrote  concerning  bifliops  againft  a  jefuit ;  you  were  then 
of  another  opinion  tlian  you   are  now :    I  have  quoted 
your  words  formerly ;   you  there  affirm  "  that  feditioui 
civil  diiTenfions  and  difcords  of  the  nobles  and  common 
people  againft  and  amondt  one  another  are  much  more 
tolerable,  and  lefs  mifchievous,  than  certain  mifery  and 
deffaii6tion  under  the  government  of  a  fingle   perfon, 
that  plays  the  tyrant."    And  you  faid  very  true.     For 
you  had  not  then  run  mad ;  you  had  not  then  been 
bribed  with  Charles  his  JacobufTes.     You  had  not  got 
the  Kingscvil.     I  fhould  tell  you  perhaps,  if  I  did  not 
know  you,  that  you  might  be  aihamed  thus  to  prevari-* 
cate.     But  you  can  fooner  burft  than  blufh,   who  have 
cait  off  all  fhame  for  a  little  profit     Did  you  not  rcr 
member,  that  the  commonwealth  of  the  people  of  Rome 
flourifhed  and  became  glorious  when  they  had  banifhed 
their  kings  ?    Could  you  poffibly  forget  that  of  the  Low 
Countries  ?  which,   after  it  had  fhook  off  the  yoke  of 
the  king  of  Spain,  after  long  and  tedious  wars,    but 
crowned  with  fuccefs,  obtained  its  liberty,  and  feeds  fuct. 
a  pitiful  gmmmarian  as  yourfelf  with  a  penlion ;    but 
not  with  ^  defign  that  tlieir  youth  might  be  fo  infisituated 
by  your  fpphjftry,  as  to  choofe  rather  to  return  to  their 
fprp][er  fl^yeiyi  than  in|ierit  the  gloripus  liber^  whidi 
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tfaeir  anceitors  purchafed  for  them.    May  tbofe  pernicious 
principles  of  yours  be  baniihed  with  yourfelf  into  the 
moft  remote  and  barbarous  comers  of  the  world.     And 
lait  of  all,   the  commonwealth  of  England  might  have 
afforded  you  an  example,  in  which  Chcules,  who  had  been 
their  king,  after  he  had  been  taken  captive  in  war,  and 
was  found  incurable,  was  put  to  deilth.     But  "  they  have 
deiaced  and  impoveriOied  the  ifland  with  civil  broils  and 
difcords,  wliich  under  its  kings  was  happy,  and   fwam 
in  luxury."    Yea,  when  it  was  almoft  buried  in  luxury 
and  voluptuouihefe,  and  the  more  inured  thereto,  that 
it  might  be  enthralled  the  more  eatily ;  when  its  laws 
were  abolifhed,  and  its  reli^on  agreed  to  be  fold,  they 
delivered  it  from  flaveiy.     You  are  like  him  that  pul>- 
liihed  Simplidus  and  £pi6tetus  in  the  fame  volume;  a 
very  grave  ftoic,  ^^  who  call  an  ifland  happy,  becaufe  it 
(Wims  in  luxury."    I  am  fure  no  fuch  do^ine  ever  came 
out  of  Zeno  s  fchooL     But  why  ftiould  not  you,  who 
would  give  kings  a  power  of  doing  what  they  lift,  have 
liberty    yourfelf   to   broach  what  new    philofophy  you 
pleaie  ?  Now  begin  again  to  aO;  your  part     **  There 
never  was  in  any .  king  s  reign  (b  much  blood  fpilt,  fo 
many  families  ruined."     All  this  is  to  be  imputed  to 
Cliarles,  not  to  us,  who  firft  railed  an  army  of  Iriihmen 
againft  us ;  who  by  his  own  warrant  authorized  the  Irith 
nation  to  confpire  againft  the  Engliih ;  who  by  their  means 
flew  two  hundred  thoufand  of  his  Engliih  lubjcQts  in 
the  province  of  Ulfter,  belides  what  numbers  were  flain 
in  other  parts  of  that  kingdom ;  who  folicited  two  armies 
towards    the    delbruftion   of    tlie  parliament   of  Eng- 
land, and  tlie  city  of  London ;  and  did  maiiy  other  ac- 
tions of  hdtility  before  the  parliament  and  people  had 
lifted  one  foldier  for  the  prelervation  and  defence  of  tlie 
government     What  principles,  what  law,  wliat  religion 
ever  taught  men  rather  to  conliilt  their  eaie,  to  lave  their 
money,  their  blood,  nay  their  lives  themlclves,  than  to 
oppole  an  enemy  with  force  ?  for  I  make  no  didcrence 
between  a  foreign  enemy  and  another,  fince   botli  ai^c 
equally  dangerous   and  deftrufdve  to  the  good  of  the 
wtiole  nation*     The  people  of  Ilrael  faw  very  well,  that 
they  CQuld  TOt  pqfiibly  punilh  the  Benjamites  for  mur- 
dering 
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dering  the  Levite's  wife,  without  the  lofi  of  mai^  men's 
lives :  and  did  that  induce  them  to  fit  (till  ?  Was  dm 
accounted  a  fufficient  argument  why  they  fhould  abfiab 
from  war,  from  a  very  bloody  civil  war  ?  Did  they 
therefore  fgffer  the  death  of  one  poor  woman  to  be 
onrevenged  ?  Certainly  if  nature  teaches  us  rather  to 
endure  the  government  of  a  king,  though  he  be  never  fi> 
bad,  than  to  endanger  the  lives  of  a  great  many  men  in 
the  recovery  of  our  liberty;  it  muit  teach  us  likewife  not 
only  to  endure  a  kingly  government,  which  is  the  only 
one  that  you  argue  ought  to  be  fubmitted  to,  but  even 
an  ariftocracy  and  a  denuKracy :  nay,  and  fometimes  it 
will  perfuade  us,  to  fubmit  to  a  multitude  of  hi^wi^* 
men,  and  to  Haves  that  mutiny.  Fulvius  and  Rupiliua^ 
if  your  principles  had  been  received  in  their  days,  mufi 
not  have  engaged  in  tiie  fervile  war  (as  their  writen 
call  it)  after  the  Praetorian  armies  were  flain :  Cnfo 
muii;  not  have  marched  againfl  Spartacus,  after  the  re- 
bels had  deffa-oyed  one  Roman  army,  and  fpoiled  Acir 
tents:  nor  muft  Pompey  have  undertaken  the  Pinlkr 
war.  But  the  (late  of  Rome  muft  have  purfued  tfae 
di6tates  of  nature,  and  muft  have  fubmitted  to  dieir  oim 
flaves,  or  to  the  pirates,  rather  than  run  the  hazard  of 
loiing  fome  men's  lives.  You  do  not  prove  at  idl,  that 
nature  has  imprinted  any  fuch  notion  as  this  of  yours  on 
the  minds  of  men :  and  yet  you  cannot  forbear  boditf 
us  ill  luck,  and  denouncing  the  ^vTath  of  God  againft 
us  (which  may  Heaven  divert,  and  inflifit  it  upon  your- 
ielf,  and  all  fuch  prognofticators  as  you)  who  have  po- 
nifhed,  as  he  deferved,  one  that  had  the  name  of  our 
king,  but  was  in  faft  our  implacable  enemy ;  and  we 
have  made  atonement  for  the  death  of  fo  many  of  our 
countrymen,  as  our  civil  wars  have  occafioned,  by  (bed- 
ding his  blood,  that  was  the  author  and  cauie  of  them. 
Then  you  tell  us,  that  a  kingly  government  appears  t^ 
be  more  according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  becaufe  Bioie 
nations,  botli  in  our  days,  and  of  old,  have  fubmitidl 
to  that  form  of  government  than  ever  did  to  any  odier.*" 
I  anfwer,  if  that  be  iOy  it  was  neither  the  efFeCk  of  9ttj 
diftate  of  the  law  of  nature,  nor  was  it  in  obedience  to 
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own  people  to  be  under  a  king ;  he  confented  at  laft, 
but  unwillingly ;  what  nature  and  right  reafon  diftates, 
we  are  not  to  gather  from  the  praftice  of  moft  nations, 
but  of  the  wifeft  and  moft  prudent  The  Grecians,  the 
Romans,  the  Italians,  and  Carthaginians,  with  many 
other,  liave  of  their  own  accord,  out  of  choice,  prefer- 
red a  commonwealth  to  a  kingly  government ;  and  thefe 
nations  that  I  have  named,  are  better  inftances  than  all 
the  reft.  Hence  Sulpititis  Severus  fays,  "  That  the  very 
name  of  a  king  was  always  very  odious  among  a  free-born 
people."  But  thefe  things  concern  not  our  prefent  pur- 
pofe,  nor  many  other  impertinences  that  follow  over 
and  over  again.  I  will  make  hafte  to  prove  that  by  ex- 
amples, wliich  I  have  proved  already  by  reafon ;  viz.  that 
it  is  very  agreeable  to  tlie  law  of  nature,  that  tyrants 
'  fiiould  be  puniihed ;  and  that  all  i^ations,  by  the  inftind 
cf  nature,  have  puniihed  them  ;  which  will  expofe  your 
knpudence,  and  make  it  evident,  that  you  take  a  liberty 
to  publiih  palpable  dowiright  lies.  You  begin  with  the 
Egyptians ;  and  indeed,  who  docs  not  fee,  that  you  play 
the  gipfy  yourlelf  throughout  ?  "  Amongft  them," 
fey  you,  "  there  is  no  mention  extant  of  any  king,  that 
was  ever  flain  by  the  people  in  a  popular  infurreftion,  no 
war  made  upon  any  of  their  kings  by  their  fubje6bs,  no 
attempt  made  to  depofe  any  of  them."  What  think  you 
then  of  Ofiris,  who  perhaps  was  the  iirft  king  that  the 
Egyptians  ever  had  ?  Was  not  he  flain  by  his  brother 
Typhon,  and  five  and  twenty  other  confpirators  ?  And 
did  not  a  great  part  of  the  body  of  the  people  fide  with 
them,  and  fight  a  battle  with  Ifis  and  Orus,  the  late 
king's  wife  and  ion  ?  I  pafs  by  Seibftris^  whom  his  bro- 
ther had  well  nigh  put  to  death,  and  Chemmis  and 
Cephrenes,  againft  whom  the  people  were  delervedly 
enraged  ;  and  becaufe  they  could  not  do  it  while  tliey 
were  alive,  tliey  threatened  to  tear  them  in  pieces  after 
they  were  dead.  Do  you  think  that  a  people  tliat  duril 
lay  violent  hands  upon  good  kings,  had  any  relfa*aint  upon 
tfiem,  eitlier  by  the  light  of  nature  or  religion,  from  put- 
ting bad  ones  to  death  ?  Could  they  that  threatened  to 
puU  the  dead  bodies  of  tlieir  princes  out  of  their  graves, 
whw  (hey  cealed  todo  mifcliief,  (though  by  tlie  cuftom 
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of  their  own  country  the  corpfe  of  the  meaneft  perfim 
was  facred  and  inviolable)  abftain  from  inili6Ung  puniih- 
ment  upon  them  in  their  lifetime,  when  they  were  afiing 
all  their  villanies,  if  they  had  been  able,  and  that  upon 
£>me  maxim  of  the  law  of  nature  ?  I  know  you  would 
not  ftick  to  anfwer  me  in  the  ciffirmative,  how^  al^urd 
foever  it  be;  but  that  you  may  not  offer  at  it,  I'^viilpuU 
out  your  tongue.  Know  tlien,  that  fome  ages  before 
Cephrenes's  time,  one  Ammofis  was  king  of  f  gypt,  and 
was  as  great  a  tyrant,  as  who  has  been  the  greateft ;  him 
the  people  bore  with.  Tliis  you  are  glad  to  hear ;  this 
is  what  yon  would  be  at.  But  hear  what  follows^  osy 
honefl  Telltruth.  I  Ihall  fpeak  out  of  Diodorus,  "  They 
bore  with  him  for  fome  while,  becaufe  he  was  too  ftrong 
for  them."  But  when  AfHfanes  king  of  £thiopia  made 
war  upon  him,  they  took  that  opportunity  to  revolt^  b 
that  being  deferted,  he  was  eafily  fubdued,  and  Effirpt  be* 
came  an  acceflion  to  tlie  kingdom  of  Ethiopia.  You  fee 
the  Egyptians,  as  foon  as  they  could,  took  up  anus 
againfi  a  tyrant ;  they  joined  forces  witli  a  foreign  prince^ 
to  depofe  their  own  king,  and  difmherit  his  pofteritf; 
tbey  diofe  to  live  under  a  moderate  and  good  prince,  as 
A£tiianes  was,  though  a  foreigner,  rather  than  under  a 
tyrant  of  their  own.  The  fame  people  with  a  very  una- 
nimous confent  took  up  arms  againit  Apries,  another 
tyrant,  who  relied  upon  foreign  aids  that  he  had  hired  to 
alfifl  him.  Under  the  condu6t  of  Amafis  their  general 
they  conquered,  and  afterwards  ftrangled  him,  and  placed 
Amafis  in  the  throne.  And  obfei^e  this  circumitanoe 
in  the  hiflory;  Amafis  kept  the  captive  king  a  good 
while  in  the  palace,  and  treated  him  well :  at  laft^  when 
the  people  complained  that  he  nourifhed  his  own  and  their 
enemy ;  he  delivered  him  into  their  hands,  who  put  him 
to  death  in  the  manner  I  have  mentioned.  Theie  things 
are  related  by  Herodotus  and  Diodoms.  Where  are 
you  now?  do  you  think  that  any  tyrant  would  not 
choofe  a  hatchet  rather  than  a  halter  ?  "  Afterwards^" 
iay  you,  "  when  the  Egyptians  were  brought  into  fiib- 
jeflion  by  the  Perfians,  they  continued  faithful  to  them ;' 
which  is  mofl  falfe;  they  never  were  faithful  to  them: 
&r  in  the  fourth  year  after  Caoibyfes  had  fubdued  tbeoi» 
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they  rebelled.  Afterwards,  when  Xerxes  had  tamed 
them,  within  a  ihort  time  they  revolted  from  his  Ion  . 
Artaxerxes,  and  fet  up  one  Inarus  to  be  their  king. 
After  his  death  they  rebelled  again,  and  created  one 
Tachus  king,  and  made  war  iipon  Artaxerxes  Mneqnon. 
Neitfier  were  tfiey  better  fubjefts  to  their  own  princes, 
for  they  depofed  Tachus,  and  conferred  the  government 
upon  tus  fon  Ned:anebus,  till  at  laft  Artaxerxes  Ochus 
brought  tliem  the  fecond  time  under  lubje£lion  •  to  the 
Perfian  empire.  When  they  were  under  the  Macedonian 
empire,  they  declared  by  their  aSdons,  that  tyrants 
ought  to  be  under  fome  reftraint :  they  threw  down  the 
fiaHies  and  imag^  of  Ptolemoeus  Phyfco,  and  would  have 
killed  him,  but  that  the  mercenary  army,  tliat  he 
commanded,  was  too  firong  for  them.  His  fon  Alex- 
ander was  forced  to  leave  his  country  by  the  mere  vio- 
lence of  the  people,  who  were  incenfed  againft  him  for 
lolling  his  mother :  and  the  people  of  Alexandria  drag- 
ged Ins  Ton  Alexander  out  of  the  palace,  whoie  iniblent 
behaviour  gave  juft  offence,  and  killed  him  in  the  theatre : 
and  the  fame  people  depofed  Ptolemseus  Auletes  for  his 
many  crimes.  Now  fince  it  is  impoifible,  that  any  learn- 
ed man  ihould  be  ignorant  of  thefe  things  that  are  fo 
generally  known ;  and  fince  it  is  an  inexcufable  fault  in 
Salmafius  to  be  ignorant  of  them,  whole  profeflion  it  is 
to  teach  them  others,  and  whofe  very  alTerting  things  of 
Ais  nature  ought  to  carry  in  itfelf  an  argument  of  cre- 
dibility ;  it  is  certainly  a  very  fcandalous  thing  (I  fay) 
either  that  io  ignorant,  illiterate  a  blockhead,  ihould,  to 
the  fcandal  of  all  learning,  profefs  himfelf,  and  be  ac- 
counted a  learned  man,  and  obtain  falaries  ft'om  princes 
and  fiates;  or  that  fo  impudent  and  notorious  a  liar 
ihould  not  be  branded  witli  fome  particular  mark  of  in- 
famy, and  for  ever  baniilied  from  the  Ibciety  of  learned 
and  lioneft  men.  Having  fearched  among  the  Egyptians ' 
for  examples,  let  us  now  con!idcr  tlie  Ethiopians  their 
neighbours.  They  adore  tlieir  kings,  whom  tliey  liippole 
God  to  have  appointed  over  them,  even  as  if  they  were  a 
fort  of  Gods :  and  yet  whenever  the  prieits  condenm  any 
of  them,  they  kill  themfelves :  and  on  that  manner,  iays 
Diodorus,  they  puniili    all    their  criminals;    they  put 
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them  not  to  de$ith,  but  fend  a  miniiter  of  juftice  to  oobh 
mand  them  to  deftroy  their  own  perfons.  Id  the  next 
place,  you  mention  the  Aff3Tians,  the  Medes,  and  the 
Perfians,  who  of  all  others  were  moft  obfervant  of  tfadr 
princes  :  and  you  affirm,  contrary  to  all  hiftorians  tfiat 
liave  wrote  any  thing  concerning  thofe  nations,  that  **  die 
regal  power  there,  had  an  unbounded  liberty  annexed  to 
it,  of  doing  what  the  king  lifted."  In  the  firft  place,  the 
prophet  Daniel  tells  us,  how  tlie  Babylonians  expelled 
Nebuchadnezzar  out  of  human  Ibciety,  and  made  him 
graze  with  the  beafts,  when  his  pride  grew  to  be  infuffer- 
able.  The  laws  of  thofe  countries  were  not  entitled  the 
laws  of  their  kings,  but  the  laws  of  tlie  Medes  and  Per- 
fians ;  which  laws  were  irrevocable,  and  the  kings  them- 
felves  were  bound  by  them :  infomuch  that  Darius  the 
Mede,  though  he  eameftly  defired  to  have  delivered  Da- 
niel from  the  hands  of  the  princes,  yet  could  not  eflfeft  it 
"  Thofe  nations,"  fay  you,  "  diought  it  no  fufficient  pr^ 
tence  to  rejeO:  a  prince,  becaufe  he  abufed  tlie  right  that 
was  inherent  in  him  as  he  was  fovereigii."  But  in  the  vay 
writing  of  thelb  words  you  are  lb  ftupid,  as  diat  with  the 
fame  breath  that  you  commend  the  obedience  and  fiib- 
miffivenefe  of  thofe  nations,  of  your  own  accord  you 
make  mention  of  Sardanapalus's  being  deprived  of  hb 
crown  by  Arbaces.  Neitlier  was  it  he  alone  that  acoom- 
pHlhed  that  enterprize ;  for  he  had  the  afliftance  of  the 
priefts  (who  of  all  others  were  beft  verfed  in  the  law) 
and  of  the  people ;  and  it  w^as  wholly  upon  tliis  account 
tliat  he  depofcd  him,  becaufe  he  abufed  his  authority  aod 
power,  not  by  giving  himfelf  over  to  cruelty,  biit  to 
luxury  and  effeminacy.  Run  over  tlie  hiftories  of  Hcio- 
dotus  Ctefias,  Diodorus,  and  you  will  find  things  quite 
contrary  to  what  you  aflfert  here;  you  will  fold  tfait 
thofe  kingdoms  were  deltroyed  for  the  moft  part  by 
fubje6te,  and  not  by  foreigners ;  that  tlie  Aflyriaos  were 
brought  down  by  the  Medes,  who  then  were  their  fiA- 
je€b,  and  the  Medes  by  the  Perfians,  who  at  that  time 
were  likewife  fubject  to  them.  You  yourfelf  confefi, 
that  "  Cyrus  rebelled,  and  that  at  the  fame  time  in  di- 
vers parts  of  the  empire  little  upftart  governments  were 
formed  by  tliofe  that  Ihook  off  tlie  Medes.''    But  does 
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his  agree  with  what  you  faid  before  ?     Does  this  prove 
he  obedience  of  the  Medes  and  Perlians  to  their  princes, 
Lnd  that  Jus  Regium  which  you  had  afferted  to  have 
)een  univerfally  received  amor^t  thofe  nations  ?    What 
)Otion  can  cure   this  brainfick  frenzy  of  yours?    You 
ay,  "  it  appears  by  Herodotus  how  abfolute  the  Pcrfian 
dngs  were."     Cambyfes    being  defii'ous  to   marry   his 
iilcrs,  confulted  with  the  judges,  who  were  the  intrepre- 
ers  of  the  laws,  to  whole  decifion  all  difficult  matters 
vere  to  be  referred.     What  anfwer  had  he  from  them  } 
fhey  told   him,  they  knew  no  law  wliich  permitted  a 
)rotlier  to  marry  his  fifter;  but  another  law  they  knew, 
hat  tlie  kings  of  Perfia  might  do  what  they  lifted.     Now 
o  this  I  anfwer,  if  the  kings  of  Perfia  w  ere  really  fo  abfo- 
ute,    what .  need   was  there  of  any  other  to  interpret 
lie  laws,   befides  the  king  himfelf  ?   Thofe  fupcrfluous 
anneceflary  judges  would  Imve  had  their  abode  and  reii- 
lence  in  any  other  place  rather  than  in  the  palace,  where 
hey  were    altogether  ufelefe.      Again,    if  thofe  kings 
night  do  whatever  they  would,  it  is  not  credible,  that 
b   ambitious  a  prince  as  Cambyies   was,   fliould  be  {o 
ignorant  of  that  grand  prerogative,  as  to  confult  with  the 
judges  whetlier  what  he  deiired  were  according  to  law. 
iVhat  was  the  matter  then  ?  either  they  defigned  to  hu- 
nour  tlie  king,  as  you  fiiy  they  did,  or.  tliey  were  afraid 
\o  cro(s  his  inclination,  which  is  the  account  that  Hero- 
lotus  gives  of  it;  and  lb  told  him  of  fuch  a  law,  as  they 
blew  would  pleafe  him,  and  in  plain  terms  made  a  fool 
af  him,  which  is  no  new  thing  witli  judges  and  lawyers 
nowadays.      "  But,"    fay   you,    *'  Artabanus  a   Pcrfian 
told  Tliemiftocles,  that  Acre  was  no  better  law  in  Per- 
fia, than  that  by  which  it  was  enafted,  that  kings  were 
to  be  honoured  and  adored."     An  excellent  law  tliat 
was  without  doubt,  which  commanded  fubjeQs  to  adore 
their  princes!  but  the  primitive  fathers  have  long  ago 
damned  it ;  and  Artabanus  was  a  proper  perlbn  to  recom- 
mend  fuch   a  law,  who  was  the  very  man  that  a  little 
wliile  after  flew  Xei*xes  with  his  own  hand.     You  quote 
regicides  to  aflert  royalty.     I  am  afraid  you  have  Ibme 
deligii  upon  kings.     In  the  next  place,  you  quote  the 
poet  Claudian,  to  prove  how  obedient  the  Peifians  were. 
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But  I  appeal  to  their  hiftories  and  annals,  which  are  fbll 
of  the  revolts  of  the  Perlians,  the  Medes,  the  Bafirians, 
and  Babylonians,  and  give  us  frequent  infiances  of  the 
murders  of  their  princes.  The  next  perfon  whofe  au- 
thority you  cite,  is  Otanes  the  Periian,  who  likewife 
killed  Smerdis  then  king  of  Perfia,  to  whom,  out  of  the 
hatred  which  he  bore  to  a  kingly  government,  he  reckoos 
up  the  impieties  and  injurious  actions  of  kings,  their  vio- 
lation of  all  laws,  their  putting  men  to  death  without 
any  legal  conviction,  their  rapes  and  adulteries ;  and  all 
this  you  will  have  called  tlie  right  of  kings,  and  (lander 
Samuel  again  as  a  teacher  of  fuch  dodrines.  You  quote 
Homer,  who  fays  that  kings  derive  their  authority  fhwi 
Jupiter ;  to  which  I  have  already  given  an  anfwer.  For 
king  Philip  of  Macedon,  whofe  aflcrting  the  ri^t  of  kings 
you  make  ufe  of;  I  will  believe  that  Charles  nis  deicrip- 
tion  of  it,  as  foon  as  his.  Then  you  quote  (bme  itor 
tences  out  of  a  fragment  of  Diogenes  a  Pythagprean; 
but  you  do  not  tell  us  what  fort  of  a  king  he  fpeaks  oC 
Obferve  therefore  how  he  begins  that  difcourfe ;  foe 
whatever  follows  muft  be  underitood  to  have  relation  to  it 
"  Let  him  be  king,**  fays  he,  "  that  of  all  others  is  moft 
juft,  and  fb  he  is  that  ads  mofl  according  to  law ;  for  no 
man  can'  be  king  that  is  not  juft;  and  without  laws 
there  can  be  no  juftice."  lliis  is  direOly  oppofite  to 
that  regal  right  of  yours.  And  Ecphantas,  whom  you 
likewife  quote,  is  of  the  fame  opinion :  "  Whofbever 
takes  upon  him  to  be  a  king,  ought  to  be  naturally  moft 
pure  and  clear  from  all  imputation."  And  a  litde  after. 
"  Him,"  fays  he,  "  we  call  a  king,  that  governs  well,  and 
he  only  is  properly  fo."  So  that  fuch  a  king  as  yoa 
fpeak  of,  according  to  the  philofophy  of  the  Pythago- 
reans, is  no  king  at  all.  Hear  now  what  Plato. fays  in 
-  his  Eighth  Epiftle ;  '*  Let  kings,*"  fay  he,  "  be  liable  to 
be  called  to  account  for  what  they  do  :  Let  the  laws  conr 
trol  not  only  the  people  but  kings  themfelves,  if  they  do 
any  thing  not  warranted  by  law."  I  ^rill  mention  what 
Ariftotle  fays  in  the  Third  Book  of  his  Politics;  "It» 
neither  for  the  public  good,  nor  is  it  juft,*'  fays  hc^ 
^^  feeing  all  men  are  by  nature  alike  and  equal,  that  any 
one  fhould  b6  lord  and  mailer  over  aU  the  reft,  where 
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there  are  no  laws ;  nor  is  it  for  the  public  good,  or  jiiil, 
tliat  one  man  ihould  be  a  law  to  the  reft,  where  there 
%re  laws;  nor  that  any  one,  though  a  good  man, 
Ihould  be  lord  over  other  good  men,  nor  a  bad  man, 
3ver  bad  men."  And  in  tlie  Fifth  Book,  fays  he, 
'^  That  king  whom  the  people  refiife  to  be  governed  by, 
is  no  longer  a  king,  but  a  tyrant."  Hear  what  Xeno- 
phon  fays  in  Hiero :  "  People  are  fo  far  from  revenging 
Jie  deaths  of  tyrants,  that  tiiey  conter  great  honour  upon 
lim  that  kills  one,  and  ere€t  itatues  in  tlieir  tcinplcs 
X)  the  honour  of  tyrannicides."  Of  this  I  can  produce 
in  eye-witnefe,  Marcus  TuUius,  in  his  oration  pro 
M ilone ;  "  The  Greciaas,"  fay  he,  "  afcribe  divine  wor- 
ship to  fuch  as  kill  tyrants :  wliat  things  of  this  nature 
lave  I  myfelf  feen  at  Athens,  and  in  tlie  other  cities  of 
[ireece.^  how  many  religious  obfervances  have  been 
nfiituted  in  honour  of  fuch  men  ?  how  many  hymns  ? 
rhey  are  confccrated  to  immortality  aiid  adoration,  and 
iieir  memory  endeavoured  to  be  perpetuated."  And 
aftly,  Polybius,  a  hiftorian  of  great  authority  and  gravity, 
n  tlie  Sixth  Book  of  his  Hiltory,  fays  thus :  "  When 
princes  began  to  indulge  their  own  lufts  and  lenfual 
appetites,  then  kingdoms  were  turned  into  lb  maiiy 
tyrannies,  and  the  mbje6b  began  to  conlpire  the  deatli 
a  their  governors;  neither  was  it  the  profligate  fort 
tliat  were  the  authors  of  thofe  defigns,  but  the  moft 
^enerous  and  magnanimous."  I  could  quote  many  fuch 
like  paflages,  but  I  Ihall  inftance  in  no  more.  From  tlie 
pliloibphers  you  appeal  to  the  poets;  and  I  am  very 
tvilling  to  follow  you  thither.  iElchylus  is  enough  to 
inform  us,  that  the  power  of  the  kings  of  Greece  was 
fuch,  as  not  to  be  liable  to  tlie  cenfure  of  any  laws,  or  to 
be  queftioned  before  any  human  judicature;  for  he 
in  that  tragedy  that  is  called.  The  Suppliants,  calls 
tlie  king  of  the  Argives,  "  a  governor  not  obnoxious 
to  the  judgment  of  any  tribunal."  But  you  muft  know 
Tor  the  more  you  fay,  the  more  you  difcover  your  . 
railineis  and  want  of  judgment)  you  muft  know,  I  fay, 
Jiat  one  is  not  to  regard  what  the  poet  f^ys,  but  what 
[x.'rlbn  in  the  play  f|>eaks,  and  what  that  perfbn  fays ; 
or  different  per&ns  are  introduced,  fometimes  good. 
Vol.  IIL  Q  fometimes 
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fometimcs  bad ;  Ibinetiines  wife  men,  ibmetimes  fools ; 
and   liich  words   are  put  into   tlicir  moutlis,    as  it  is 
nioft  proj)er  for  them  to  f|)eak;  not  Ibch   as  d^  poet 
would  fpeak,    if  he  were  to  I'peak  in  his  own  perfon. 
The  fifty  daugliters  of  Danaus,    being  banilhed  out  of 
Egj^pt,  became  fuppliants  to  tlie  king  of  the  Ar^ves ; 
tliey  begged  of  him,  that  lie  would  proteft  them  firam 
tlie  ligyptians,  who  puriiied  them  with  a  fleet  of  (hips. 
The  king  told  tliem  he  could  not  undertake  their  pro- 
tection, till  he  had  imparted  the  matter  to  the  pco|)ie  ; 
"  For,"  fays  he,  "  if  I  fliould  make  a  promife  to  you,  I 
lliould  not  be  able  to  perform  it,  unlels  I  confult  with 
them  fiift/'    The  women  being  ftrangers  and  iuppliants, 
and  fearing  the   uncertain  futfrages  of  tlie  people,  tell 
liim,  "  That  the  power  of  all  die  people  rcfides  in  him 
alone ;  that  he  judges  all  otliers,  but  is  not  judg^  him- 
fclf  by  any/'     lie  anfwei^s  :  "I  have  told  you  already, 
Thut  I  cannot  do  tliis  tiling  that  you  defu'e  of  nie,  with- 
out tlie  people's  confent;  nay,  and  though  I  could,  I 
would  not."    At  laft  he  refers  tlie  matter  to  the  peopte; 
*'  I  will  alllnnble  the   people,"  fays  he,   "  and  perluade 
them   to  proteft  you."    The  ])eople  met,   and  rcfolved 
to  engage   in   their    quaiTcl ;    inlbmuch   tliat    Danaus 
their  father  bids  his  daughters  "  be  of  good  cheer,  for 
the  people  of  the  country^  in  a  popular  convention,  had 
voted  their  Ikfoguard  and  defence."     If  I  had  not  related 
tlie  whole  thing,    how  ralhly  would   tliis  impertinent 
Ignoramus  have  determined  concerning  the  right  of  kii:^ 
among  the  Circcians,  out  of  the  mouths  of  a  few  women 
that  were  itrangers    and   llippliants,    tliough   the  king 
himlelf,  aiid  tlie  biftory  be   quite  contrary-?    The  fame 
tiling  appears  by  tlie  liory  of  Oieltes  in  Luripides,  who 
aiter  his  tathei  s  death  was  himiclf  king  of  tlie  Ar^ves, 
'  and  yet  w  as  called   in  queftion  by  tlie  people  for  the 
death  of  his  motlicr,  and  made  to  plead  for  his  life,  and 
by  the  major  fullrage  was  condemned  to  die.     ITie  &me 
j)oet,    in  his  play  called   "  The  Siipphants,"   declares, 
That  at  Athens  the  kuigly  power  was  lubjeft  to  the  laws; 
w\\cYQ  Theleus  then  king  of  tliat  city  is  made  to  feytliefc 
words  :  "  This  is  a  free  city,   it  is  not  governed  by  one 
man ;   tlie  people  reigits  here."     And  \v&  Ion  Demo- 
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f^hoOT)^  who  was  king  after  him,  in  anotlier  tragedy  of 
the  fame  poet,  called  Heraclidue ;    "  I  do  not  exercile  a 
tyrannical  power  over  them,  as  if  they  were  Barbarians : 
I  am  upon  other  terms  witli  tliem ;  but  if  I  do  tiiem  juf- 
tice,  tliey  will  do  me  tlie  hkc."     Sophocles  in  Iiis  QEdi- 
pus  (hows,  Tiiat  anciently  in  Thebes  tlie  kings  were  not 
abtblute  neither :  hence  liiys  Tirefias  to  Qidipus,  "  I  am 
not  your  Have."     And  Ci'eon  to  the  ikme  king,  "  I  have 
Ibme  right  in  tliis  city,"  fays  he,  "  as  well  as  you."    And 
in  anotlier  tragedy  of  tljc  fame  poet,  called  Antigone, 
yEmon  tells  tlie  king,  "  That  tlie  city  of  Thebes  is   not 
f^overned  by  a  lingle  pcilbn."     All  men  know,  tliat  tlie 
kings  of  Laceda^mon  have  been  arraigned,  and  fome- 
liiQcs  put  to  deatii  judicially.     Thefe  inftances  aie  fuffi- 
cient  to  evince  what   power  tlie  kings  in  Greece  had. 
Let  us  conlider  now  the  Romans :  You  betake  yourfelf 
to  that  paflage  of  C  Memmius  in  Salluft,  of  kings  having 
a  libeity  to  do  wliat  they  lift,  and  go  uupunilhed ;  to 
which  I  have  given  an  anfwer  already.  '  Salluit  himfelf 
lays  in  exprefs  words,  "  That  the  ancient  government  of 
Home  was   by  tlieir  laws,  tliougli  tlie  name  and  form  of 
it  was  regal :  which  form   of  government,  when  it  grew 
into  a  tyranny,  you  know  tliey  put  down  and  changed." 
Cicero,  ui  his  oration  againft  Pifo,    "  Shall  I,"  fays  he, 
*^  account  him  a  conful,  who  would  not  allow  the  lenate 
to  have  any  autliority  in  tlie  commonwealth?   Shall. I 
take  notice  of  any  man  as  conful,  if  at  tlie  fame  time 
there  be  no  fuch  tiling  as  a  fenate ;  when  of  old  tlie  city 
of  Rome  acknowledged  not  their  kings,  iftheyaQcd  with- 
out, or  in  oppodtion  to  tlie  fenate  ?    Do  you  hear ;  the 
very  kings  tliemlelves  at  Rome  fignified  notliing  witliout 
the   fenate.     "  But,"  lay  you,  "  Romulus  governed  as 
lie  lifted ;"  and  for  tliat  you  quote  Tacitus.     No  won- 
der :  the  government  was  not  then  eftablilhed  by  law ; 
they  were  a  confufed  multitude  of  fti^angers,  more  likely 
than  a  regulated  ftate;  and  all  mankind  lived  without 
laws,  before  governments  were  fettled.     But  when  Ro- 
mulus was  deady  tliough  all  die  people  were  deiirous  of  a 
king,  not  having  yet  experienced  the  fweetncls  of  liberty, 
yet,  as  Livy  infonns  us,  "  The  foveieign  power  relidol 
10  ttie  people ;  lb  that  they  paited  not  witli  more  right 
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than  they  retained."    The  fame  author  tells  us,  "  That 
the  fame  power  was  afterwards  extorted  from  theiin  by 
their  emperors."     Servius  Tulhus  at  firft  reisped  by 
fraud,  and  as  it  were  a  deputy  to  Tarquinius  -Prifcus ; 
but  afterward  he  referred  it  to  the  people,  Whether  tbey 
would  have  him  reign  or  no  ?    At  laft,  fays  Tacitus,  he 
became  the  author  of  fuch  laws  as  the  kings  were  obliged 
to  obey.     Do  you  tliink  he  would  have  done  fuch  an  in- 
jury to  himfelf  and  his  pofterity,  if  he  had  been  of  opi- 
nion, that  tlie  right  of  kings  had  been  above  all  laws? 
Their  laft,  king,  1  arquinius  Supcrbus,  was  the  firft  that 
put  an  end  to  that  cuftom  of  confulting  the  ienate  con- 
cerning all  public  affaii's :  for  which  very  tiling,  and 
other  cnormitios  of  his,  the  people  depoled   hini,  and 
haniil>ed  Imn  and  liis  family,     llicfc  things  I  have  oat 
of  Livy  and  Cicero,   than  ^vhom  you  will  hardly  produce 
any   better  expofitors  of  the  right  of  kings  among  the 
Romans.     As  for  tlic  diClatorftiip,  that  was  but  tempo- 
raiy,  and  was  never  made  ufe  of,  but  in  great  extre- 
mities, and  was  not  to  continue  lonsjer  than  fix  months. 
ViwX  that  which  vou  call  the  ridit  of  the  Roman  em- 
pcrors,  was  no  right,  but  a  plain  dwvnright  force;  and 
was   gained  by  Avar  onl}'.      ''  But   Tacitus,"   fay  you, 
*'  that  lived  under  the  government  of  a  fingle  peribn, 
writes   thus;    the  Gods  have   committed  the  fovereign 
power  in  human  affairs  tu  princes  only,  and  have  left  to 
fubjcfts  tlie   honour  of  being  obedient.''     But  you  tcB 
us  not  where  Tacitus  has  thele  words,  for  you  were  oon- 
fcious  to  youriHf,  that  you  impoled  upoii  your  readers 
in  quoting  them ;  which   I  prelently  fmelt  out,  thou^ 
I  could  not  tind  the  place  of  a  fudden:  for  that  exprtf- 
lion  is  not  Tacitus's  own,  who  is  an  approved  writer,  and 
of  all  others  the  grcateft  enemy  to  tyrants ;  but  Tadtns 
relates  that  of  M.  Tercntius,  a  gentleman  of  Rome,  be* 
ing  accuied  for  a   capital  crime,  amongft  otlicr  things 
tliat  he'  laid  to  lave  his  life,  flattered  Tibeiius  on  iKs 
manner.     It  is  in  tlie  Sixth  liook  of  his  Annals.     "  The 
gods  have  entrufted  you  with  the  ultimate  judgment  in 
all  things ;  they  have  left  us  the  honour  of  obedience.'' 
And  you  cite  this  pairai^e  as  if  Tacitus  had  laid  it  him- 
ielf;  you  Icrapc  togeUicr  "^viiatcver  fcem*  to  make  fcr 
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your  opinion,  eitlier  out  of  oftentation,  or  out  of  weak- 
nels ;  you  would  leave  out  nothing  tliat  you  could  find 
in  a  baker  s  or  a  barber's  ftiop ;  nuy,  you  m  ould  be  glad 
of  any  thing  that  looked  like  an  argument,  from  th« 
very  hangman.  If  you  had  read  Tacitus  himlclt*  and 
not  tranfcribed  fome  loole  ({notations  out  of  him  by 
other  authors,  he  would  have  taught  you  whence  that 
imperial  right  had  its  original.  "  After  tlie  concjueft  of 
Alia,"  fays  he,  "  tlie  whole  ftate  of  our  aftairs  was  turned 
uplide  down ;  notliing  of  the  ancient  integiity  of  our  fore- 
fathers was  left  amonglt  us ;  all  men  fliook  off  tliat  for* 
nier  equality  which  had  been  oblcrved,  and  l)cgan  to  have 
reverence  for  the  mandates  of  princes."  This  you  might 
liavq  learned  out  of  the  Third  Book  of  his  Annals,  whence 
you  have  all  your  regal  right  "  When  tliat  ancient 
equality  was  laid  afide,  and  inftead  thereof  ambition  and 
violence  took  place,  tyrannical  fonns  of  government 
itaited  up,  and  fixed  themlelves  in  many  countries." 
The  fame  tiling  you  might  have  learned  out  of  Dio,  if 
your  natural  levity  and  unlettlednefs  of  judgment  would 
liave  fuftered  you  to  apprehend  any  diing  that  is  folid. 
He  tells  us  in  tlie  Fifty-third  Book  of  his  Hiftory, 
out  of  which  book  you  have  made  fome  quotation  al- 
ready, That  Oftavius  Ca?far,  partly  by  force,  and  paitly 
by  fraud,  brought  things  to  tliat  pafs,  that  the  emperors 
of  Rome  bcaime  no  longer  fettered  by  laws.  For  he, 
though  he  promiied  to  tlie  people  in  public  that  he  would 
lay  domi  the  government,  and  obey  tlie  laws,  and  bo- 
come  fubjeft  to  othei-s ;  yet,  under  pretence  of  making 
war  in  feveral  provinces  of  tlie  empire,  ftill  retained  the 
legions,  and  lb  by  degrees  invaded  tlie  government,  which 
he  pretended  lie  would  refulc.  This  was  not  regulai*ly 
getting  from  under  the  law,  but  breaking  forcibly  tlirough 
all  laws,  as  Spartacus  the  gladiator  might  have  done ; 
and  then  afiuming  to  hiitifelf  the  ftyle  of  prince  or  em- 
peror, as  if  God  or  the  law  of  nature  had  put  all  men 
and  all  laws  into  lubjeAion  under  him.  Would  you  \Qn 
quire  a  little  further  into  the  original  of  the  right  of  the 
Ivoman  emperors?  Marcus  Antonius,  whom  CBsiar 
(wben  by  taldng  up  arms  againft  the  commonwealth  he 
bad  got  aU  the  power  into  his  hfiJiiis)  iuui  made  conful, 
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-w  hen  a  foleninity  called  the  Lupercklia  was  celebrated  a( 
Rome,  as  had  been  contrived-  teforchand,  tlmt  he  fhouk) 
fet  a  crouTi  upon  Caefar  s  head,  though  the  people  fi^ed 
and  lamented  at  the  fight,  caufcd  it  to  be  entered  upoii 
record,  that  Marcus  Antonius,  at  tlie  Lupcrcalia,  made 
Cfffar  king  at  the  inltance  of  the  people.  Of  which  ac^ 
tion  Cicero  in  his  fccond  Philippic  fays,  "  was  Lucius 
Tarquinius  therefore  exix?lled,  Spurius  Caffius,  Sp.  Met 
lius,  and  Marcus  jVIanilhis  put  to  death,  that  after  many 
ages  jVIarcus  Antonius  lliould  make  a  king  in  Rome,  coih 
trary  to  law?"  But  you  defeiTe  to  be  tortured,  and 
loaded  with  evcrlafting  difgrace,  much  more  than  Mark 
Antony;  tliough  I  would  not  have  you  proud  becaufe 
he  and  yourfelf  are  put  together;  fori  do  not  think  fe 
defpicable  a  wretch  as  you  fit  to  be  compared  with  him 
in  any  thing  but  his  impiet)' ;  you  that  in  thofe  horrible 
Lupercalia  of  yours  fet  not  a  crowii  ufK)n  one  tyrant's 
head,  but  upon  all,  and  fuch  acrown  as  you  would  have 
limited  by  no  laws,  nor  liable  to  any.  Indeed  if  we 
inuft  believe  the  oracles  of  tiie  emperors  tliemfelves^  (for 
fo  fome  chriftian  emperors,  as  Theodofius  and  ValeoSi 
have  called  tlieir  edi&i.  Cod.  lib.  i.  tit.  14.)  tlie  authority 
of  the  emperors  depends  upon  that  of  the  law.  So  that 
tlie  majcfty  of  the  perlbn  that  reigns,  even  by  tlic  judg^ 
ment,  or  call  it  the  oracle  of  the  emperors  tlicmlelyts, 
mult  fubmit  to  the  laws,  on  whofc  authority  it  depends. 
Hence  Pliny  tells  Trajan  in  his  Panegyric,  when  the  pontr 
of  the  emperors  was  giown  to  its  Height,  "  A  princi- 
pality, and  an  aj^folute  fovereignty  are  quite  diflerent 
things.  Trajan  puts  down  whatever  looks  like  a  kii^ 
dom ;  he  rules  likes  a  prince,  that  there  may  be  no  room 
for  a  magifterial  power.''.  And  aftenvards,  "whatever 
I  have  laid  of  other  princes,  I  faid  tliat  I  might  fliow 
bow  our  prince  reforms  and  correfts  the  manners  of 
princes,  which  by  long  cuftom  have  been  corrupted  and 
depraved."  Are  you  not  alhamed  to  call  that  the  riglit 
of  kings,  that  Pliny  calls  the  corrupt  and  depraved  oA- 
toms  of  princes?  liut  let  tliis  luffice  to  have  been  feid  in 
ihort  of  the  right  of  kings,  as  it  was  taken  at  Rane. 
How  they  dealt  with  tlieir  tjTants,  whether  kings  or 
emperors^  is  generally  known.    They  expelled  TarquiO' 
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"  But,"  lay  you,  "  how  did  they  expel  liiin?    DM  they 
proceed  againft  him  judicially  ?    No  fuch  matter :  ^\  hen 
he  would   have  come  into  the  city,  they  (hut  the  gates 
againft  him."     Ridiculous  fool!  what  could  they  do  but 
fliut  the  gates,  when  he  was  haltening  to  tiieni  witli  part 
of  the  army?    And  what  gi'eat  difference  will  there  be, 
whether  they  baniflied  him  or  put  him  to  death,  fo  they 
punifhed  him  one  way  or  other  ?   The  beft  men  of  that 
age  killed  Ca^far  tlie  tyrant  in  tlie  very  fenate.     Which 
aftion  of  theirs,  IVIarcus  TuUius,  who  was  himlelf  a  very 
excellent  man,  and  publicly  called  the  father  of  his  country, 
both  elfewhere  and  particularly  hi  his  fecond  Philippic, 
extols  wonderfully.  I  will  repeat  Ibme  of  his  words :  "  All 
good  men  killetl  Co^far  as  far  as  in  them  lay.     Some  men 
could  not  advifc  in  it,  others  wanted  courage  to  aft  in  it, 
others  an  opportunity,  all  had  a  good  will  to  it."     And 
afterwards,  "  what  greater  and  more  glorious  a6Uon  (ye 
holy  Gods!)  ever  was  performed,  not  in  this  city  only, 
but  in  any  other  country?  what  a6lion  more  worthy  to  be 
recommended  to  everlafting  mepiory?  I  am  not  unwilling 
to  be  included  within  the  number  of  tliofe  that  adviled  it, 
as  within  the  Trojan  horle."    llie  paflage  of  Seneca  may 
relate  botii  to  the  Romans,  and  the  Grecians :  "  tlieie 
cannot  be  a  greater,  nor  more  acceptable  lacrifice  offered 
up  to  Jupiter,  than  a  wicked  prince."     jFor  if  you  confi- 
der  Hercules,  whofe  words  thelc  are,  tticy  (how  whatj^  • 
the  opinion  ^-as  of  the  principal  men  amondl  tlie  Gre^fp 
cians  in   thmt  age.     If  tlie  poet,  who  flounflied  under 
Nero,  (and  the  moft  worthy  perlbns  in  plap  generally 
cxprefs  the  poet's  own  fenlc)  then  this  paffage  Ihows  us 
what  Seneca  himfelf  and  all  good  men,  even  in  Nero's 
time,  thought  was  fit  to  be  done  to  a  tjTant ;  and  how 
virtuous  an  a£tion,  how  acceptable  to  God,  tliey  thought 
it  to  kill  one.     So  every  good  man  of  Rome,  as  for  as 
in  him  lay,  killed  Domitian.     Pliny  tire  lecond  owiis  it 
openly  in  his  Panegj^ric  to  Trajan  the  emperor,  "  we 
took   pleafure  in  dalning  thofe  proud  looks  againft  ttie 
ground,    in  piercing  him  with  our  Iwords,  in  mangling 
him  with  axes,  as  if  he  had  bled  and  felt  pain  at  every 
ftroke :  no  man  could   fo  command  his  paflion  of  joy, 
but  tliat  he  counted  it  a  piece  of  revenge  to  behold  his 
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mangled  limbs,  his  members  torn  afunder,  and  after  all, 
his  llcm  and  horrid  ftatues  tlirown  down  and  burnt'* 
And  aftei^wards,  "  they  cannot  love  good  princes  enougti^ 
that  cannot  hate  bad  ones  as  tliey  delcrve."  Then  amoi^c 
other  enormities  of  Domitian,  he  reckons  tliis  for  one, 
that  he  put  to  death  Epaphroditus,  that  had  killed  Nero: 
*'  Had  we  forgotten  tlie  avenging  Nero's  deatli  ?  Was 
it  likely  that  he  would  fuffer  his  life  and  a£Uons  to  be  Hi 
fpoken  of,  w  hofe  death  he  revenged :"    He  feenis  to  have 
tliought  it  almoft  a  crime  not  to  kill  Nero,  that  counts 
it  fo  great  a  one  to  punifti  him  that  did  it     By  what  has 
been  faid,  it  is  evident,  tliat  the  beft  of  tlie  Romans  did 
not  only  kill  tyrants,  as  oft  as  they  could,  and  howlbever 
they  could ;  but  tliat  they  thought  it  a  commendable, 
and  a  praifeworthy  aftion  lb  to  do,  as  tlie  Grecians  had 
done  before  them.     Tor  when  they  could  not  proceed 
judicially  againft  a  t}'rant  in  his  lifetime,  being  inferiour 
to  him  in  ftrengtii  and  power,  yet  after  his  death  they 
did  it,  and  condemned  him  by  tlie  Valerian  law.     Few 
Valerius  Publicola,  Junius  Brutus  his  colleague,  when  lie 
faw  tliat  tyrants,  being  guarded  with  foldiers,  could  not 
be  brought  to  a  legal  trial,  he  deviled  a  law  to  make  it 
lawful  to  kill  them  any  way,  though  uncondemned  ;  and 
tliat  they  that  did  it,  ihould  afterwards  give  an  account 
of  their  fo   doing.     Hence,  when  Caffuis  had  aftually 
run  Caligula  through  witli  a  fword,  though  every  body 
cUe  had  done  it  in  theh'  hearts,  Valerius  Afiaticus,  one 
that  had  been  conliil,  being  prefent  at  tliat  time,  crie^J 
out  to  tlie  foldiers,  that  began  to  mutiny  becaule  of  lus 
death,  "  I  wifli  I  myfelf  had  killed  him."    And  the  fenatc 
at  the  fame  time  was  fo  far  from  being  difpleafed  with 
Caffius  for  what  he  had  done,  that  tliey  refolved  to  exn 
tirpate  the  memory  of  the  emperors,  and  to  raze  the 
temples  that  had  been  erefted  in  honour  of  them.    Wheit 
Claudius  was  prefendy  faluted  emperor  by  the  foldiers^ 
diey  forbad  him  by  the  tribune  of  tlie  people  to  take  the 
government  upon  him ;   but  tlic  power  of  the  foldiers 
prevailed.     The  fenate  declared  Nero  an  enemy,  fuid 
made  inquiry  after  liim,  to  have  punifticd  him  according 
to  the  law  of  their  anceftors ;    which  required,  that  he 
ihoqld  be  ftripped  nakf  d,  and  hung  by  th?  n^ck  uixm  a 
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priced  ftake,  and  whipped  to  deatli.     Confider  now,  how 
much  more  mildly  and  moderately  the  Engliih  dealt  witli 
tlicir  tyrant,  tliough  many  are  of  opinion,  that  he  cauled 
tlie  fpUling  of  more  blood  than  ever  N  cro  himfelf  did. 
So  the  Senate  condemned  Domitian  after  his  death ;  they 
commanded  his  ftatues  to  be  pulled  down  and  dafhed  in 
pieces,  whicl).  was  all  they  ceuld  do.     When  Commodus 
was  flain  by  his  own  officers,  neither  the  lenate  nor  the 
people  puniflied  the  fa6t,   but  declared  him  an  enemy, 
and  inquired  for  his  dead  corpfe,  to  have  made  it  an  ex- 
ample.    An  a6t  of  the  fenate  made  upon  tliat  occafion  is 
extant  in  Lampridius :  "  Let  the  enemy  of  his  country 
be  deprived  of  all  his  titles ;  let  tlie  panricide  be  drawn, 
let  liim  be  torn  in  pieces  in  the  Spoliary,  let  the  enemy 
of  tlie  Gods,  the  executioner  of  the  fenate  be  dragg^ 
witli  a  hook,"  &c.     The  fame  peifons  in  a  very  full  fe- 
nate condemned  Didus  Julianus  to  death,  and  lent  a 
tribune  to  flay  him  in  the  palace.     The  fame  fenate  de- 
pofed  Afaximinus,  and  declared  him  an  enemy.     Let  us 
iiear  tlie  words  of  the  decree  of  the  fenate  concerning 
him,  as  Capitolinus  relates  it :    "  The  coniiil  put  the 
queftion,  ^  confcript  fathers,  what  is  your  pleafure  con- 
cerning the  Maximines  V  They  anfwered, '  They  are  ene- 
mies, they  are  enemies,  whoever  kills  them  fliall  be  re- 
warded."   Would  you  know  now,  whether  the  people 
of  Rome,  and  tlie  provinces  of  tlie  empire  obeyed  the  fe- 
nate, or  Maximine  tlie  emi)eror?  Hear  what  the  feme 
author  feys,  the  fenate  wrote  letters  into  all  the  provinces, 
requiring  them  to  take  care  of  their  common  fiifety  and 
liberty;  tlie  letters  were  publicly  read.     And  the  friends, 
the  deputies,  the  generals,  tlie  tribunes,  tlie  Ibldiers  of 
Maximine,  were  flain  in  all  places ;  very  few  cities  were 
found,  that  kept  tlieir  faitli  with  the  public  enemy.    Ile- 
rodian  relates  the  lame  thing.     But  wliat  need  we  give 
any  more  inftances  out  of  the  Roman  hiftories  ?    Let  us 
now  lee  what  manner  of  thing  the  right  of  kings  was  in 
thoJe  days,   in  tlie  nations   Uiat    bordered    uf)on    the 
empire.     Ambiorix,  a  king  of  die  Gauls,  confefles  "  the 
nature  of  his  domhiion  to  be  fuch,  that  tlie  people  have 
as  great  power  over  him,  as  he  over  them."    And  cou- 
iequently,  as  well  as  he  judged  tliem,  he  migUc  be  judged 
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by   them.      Vercingetorix,    anotlier  king  in  Gaul,    was 
accufed  of  treaibn  by  his  own    people.      Thele  things 
Caefar  relates  in  his  hiftory  of  the  Gallic  u-ars.    "  Neither 
is  the  regal  power  among  tlie  Gennans  abfolute  and  un- 
controllable ;  lefler  matters  are  ordered  and  difpoicd  by 
the  princes ;  greater  affairs  by  all  tlie  people.     The  king 
or  prince  is  more  conftderable  by  the  authority  of  his 
peifuafions,  than  by  any  power  that  he  has  of  command- 
ing.    If  his  opinion  be  not  approved  of,  they  declare  their 
diflike  of  it  by  a  general  munnuring  noile.'*     This  is 
out  of  Tacitus.      Nay,    and  you  yourfelf  now  confe^, 
that  what  but  of  late  you  exclaimed  againft  as  an  unh<^ 
t)f  thing,  has  been  often  done,  to  wit,  that  "  no  lels  than 
fifty  Scottilh  kings  have  been  cither  baniihed,  or  impri- 
foned,  or  put  to  deatli,  nay,  and  fome  of  tliem  publidy 
executed."     Which  having  come  to  pafs    in  our  very 
illand ;  why  do  you,  as  if  it  were  your  office  to  conceal 
the  violent  deaths  of  tyrants,  by  burying  them  in  Ae 
dark,  exclaim  againft  it  as  an  abominable  and  unheard 
of  thing?  You  |M"oceed  to  commend  the  Jews  and  Chrit 
tians  for  their  religious  obedience  even  to  tyrants,  and 
to  heftp  one  lie  upon  another ;  in  all  which  I  have  already 
confuted  you.     Lately  you  made  large  encomiums  on 
the  obedience  of  the  Aflyrians  and  Peifians,  and  now  you 
reckon   up  their  rel)ellions ;  and  though  but  of  late  yoa 
faid  tliey  never  had  rebelled  at  all,  now  you  give  us  a 
great  many  reafons  why  they  rebelled  fo  often.     ITien 
you  refume'tlie  narrative  of  the  manner  of  our  king's 
death,  which  you  had  broken  off  fo  long  frnce ;  that  if  you 
had  not  taken  care  fufficiently  to  appear  ridiculous,  and 
a  fool  then,  you  may  do  it  now.     You  faid,  "  he  was 
led    through    the    members  of  his  own   court"     M^hat 
you  mean  by  the  members  of  the  court,  I  wx)uld  gladly 
know.     You  enumerate  the  calamities,  that  the  Romans 
underwent  by  changing  tlieir  kingdom  into  a  common- 
wealth.    In  which  I   have   already  fliown  how   grofely 
you  give  yourfelf  the  lie.    What  was  it  you  laid,  when  yoa 
wrote  againft  the  Jefuit  ?    You  demonftrated,  that  **  in 
an  ariftocracy,  or  a  popular  ftate,  there  could  but  be  fedi- 
tions  and  tumults,  whereas  under  a  tyrant  nothing  v!9& 
to  be  looked  for^  but    certain  rum  and  deftrufi^p:'' 
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and  dare  you  now  fay,  you  vain  corrupt  mortal,  that 
^^  thole  leditions  were  punillinients  inflifted  upon  them  for 
baniihing  dieir  kings  ?"  Forfooth,  becaufe  king  Charles 
gave  you  a  hundred  Jacobufles,  tlierefore  the  Romans 
lliall  be  puniflied  for  banifliing  their  kings.  But  "  they 
tliat  killed  Julius  Caefar,  did  not  profper  afterwards." 
J  confels,  if  I  would  have  had  any  tyrant  fpared,  it 
ilioiild  have  been  him,  for  altliough  he  introduced  9, 
monarchical  government  into  ft  free  (late  by  force  of 
arms,  yet  perhaps  himlelf  deferved  a  kingdom  beft ;  and 
yet  I  conceive  that  none  of  tliofe  tiiat  killed  liim  can  be 
laid  to  have  been  punilhed  for  lb  doing,  any  more  than 
Caius  Antonius,  Cicero  s  colleague,  for  defirpjing  Cati- 
line, wIk)  when  he  was  afterward  condemned  for  other 
crimes,  fays  Cicero  in  his  ora^tion  pro  Tlacco,  ^*  Catiline's 
lepulcJire  was  adorned  with  flowers."  For  they  that 
favoured  Catiline,  they  rejoiced ;  they  gave  out  tlien, 
that  what  Catiline  did  was  jult^  to  inqreale  the  people  s 
hatred  againii  tiiole  that  had  cut  him  off.  Thefe  are 
artifices,  wtiich  wicked  men  make  ule  of,  to  deter  tlie  beft 
of  men  from  punilhing  tyrants,  und  flagitious  perfona, 
I  might  as  eafily  fay  the  quite  contrary,  imd  inftance  in 
tliem  tiiat  have  killed  tyrants,  and  prolpered  afterwards; 
if  any  certain  inference  might  be  dniwn  in  fuch  cales  fi"om 
the  events  of  things.  You  objeft  fiirther,  "  that  die  Eng- 
lilh  did  not  put  tiieir  hereditary  king  to  death  in  like 
manner,  as  tyrants  ufe  to  be  flaiu,  but  as  robbers  and 
traitoi^  are  executed."  In  the  firlt  place  I  do  not,  nor 
can  any  wile  man  underltand  what  a  crown's  being  here- 
ditary ftiould  contribute  to  a  king's  crimes  being  unpli- 
niihable.  ^Vliat  you  afcribe  to  die  barbarous  cruelty  of 
the  Englifli,  proceeded  rather  fi"om  tiieir  clemency  and 
moderation,  and  as  liich,  deferves  commendation ;  who^ 
tliough  the  being  a  tsrant  is  a  crime  that  comprehends 
all  Ibits  of  enonnities,  fuch  as  robberies,  trealbns,  and 
rebellions  againft  the  whole  nation,  yet  were  contented 
to  inflift  no  greater  puniftiment  upon  him  for  being  i<^ 
tlian  they  ufed  of  courle  to  do  upon  any  common  high- 
wayman, or  ordinary  traitor.  You  hope  "  Ibme  fuch 
men  as  Haimodius  and  Thrafibulus  will  rile  up  againft 
us,  and  make  expiation  for  tlie  king's  deadi,  by  (bedding 
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their  blood  that  were  the  authors  of  it"    But  you  will 
run  mad  with  defpair,  and  be  detelted  by  all  good  men, 
and  put  an  end  to  that  wretched  life  of  yours,  by  hanc^- 
ing  yourfelf,  before  you  fee  men  like  Ilarmodius  aveng- 
ing the  blood  of  a  tyrant  upon  fuch  as  have  done  no 
other  than  what,  they  did  theinfelves.     That  you  will 
come  to  fuch  an  end  is  moft  probable,  nor  can  any  odier 
be  expefibed  of  fo  great  a  rogue ;  but  tlie  other  thing  is 
an  utter  impoffibility.     You  mention  tliirty  tyrants  that 
rebelled  in  Gallienus  s  time.     And  what  if  it  fell  op^ 
that  one  tyrant  happens  to  oppofe  another,  muft  there- 
fore all  they  that  refift  tyrants  be  accounted  fuch  them- 
felves  ?  You  cannot  perfuade  men  into  luch  a  belief,  you 
flave  of  a  knight ;  nor  your  autlior  Trebellius  Pollio,  the 
moft  inconfiderable  of  all  hiftorians  that  have  writ.     "  If 
any  of  the  emperors  were  declared  enemies  by  the  le» 
nate,"*  you  fay,  "  it  was  done  by  fe£lion,  but  could  not 
have  been  by  law."    You  put  us  in  mind  what  it  was 
that  made  emperors  at  firft :  it  was  faftion  and  violence^ 
and  to  fpeak  plainer,  it  ii^as  the  madnefs  of  Antony,  that 
made  generals  at  firft  rebel  againft  the  fenate,  and  the 
people  of  Rome ;  there  was  no  law,  no  right  for  their  to 
doing.     *^  Galba,"  you  fay,  "  was  puniihcd  for  his  in- 
lurreftion  againft  Nero.**    Tell  us  likewile  how  Vefpa- 
fian  was  punilhed  for  taking  up  arms  againft  Vitellius. 
"  There  was  as  much  ditference,"  you  fay,    "  betwixt. 
Charles  and  Nero,  as  betwixt  thofe  Englifti  butchers,  and 
the  Roman  fenators  of  that  age."     Deipicable  villain  t 
by  whom  it  is  fcandalous  to  be  commended,  and  a  praife 
to  be  evil  fpoken  of:  but  a  few  periods  before,  difcouii^ 
ing  of  this  very  thing,  you  faid,  "  that  tlie  Roman  ieoate 
under  the  emperors  was  in  efi'ect  but  an  aflembly  of  Haves 
in   robes:"  and  here  you  fay,   "  tliat  vciy   Icnate  was 
an  affembly  of  kings ;"  which  if  it  be  allowed,  then  are 
kings,   according  to  your  own  opinion,-  but  Haves  with 
robes  on.     Kings  are  bleffed,  that  have  fuch  a  fellow  ak 
you  to  write  in  their  praiie,  than  whom  no  man  is  moB 
a  rafcal,  no  beaft  more  void  of  ienfe,  unlefe  tliis  one  may 
be  faid  to  be  peculiar  to  you,    that  none  ever  brayed 
fo  learnedly,     Vou  make  the  parliament  of  England 
inore  Uke  to  NerO;  than  to  the  Roman  lenate.    This  itch 
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of  yours  of  makincr  filly  fimiiitudes  enforces  me  to  rec- 
tify you,  whether  I  will  or  no :  and  I  will  let  you  fee 
how  like  king  Charles  was  to  Nero;  Nero,  you  fey, 
**  commanded  his  own  mother  to  be  run  through  with  a 
fword."  But  Ciiarles  murdered  both  his  prince,  and 
his  father,  and  tliat  by  poifon.  For  to  omit  other  evi- 
dences ;  he  that  would  not  fuffer  a  duke  that  was  ac- 
cuied  for  it,  to  come  to  his  trial,  niuft  needs  have  been 
guilty  of  it  hinifelf.  Nero  flew  many  thoufands  of  cliril- 
tians ;  but  Charles  flew  many  more.  Tliere  were  thole, 
fays  Suetonius,  tliat  praifed  Nero  after  he  was  dead,  that 
longed  to  have  had  him  again,  ^^  that  hung  gailands  of 
flowers  upon  his  fepulchre,"  and  gave  out  that  they 
would  never  profper,  that  had  been  his  enemies.  And 
fomcx  there  are  tranfported  with  the  like  phrenly,  that 
wilb  for  king  Charles  again,  and ,  extol  him  to  tlie  higheft 
degree  imaginable,  of  whom  you,  a  knight  of  the  halter, 
are  a  ringleader.  "  The  Englifti  foldicrs,  more  lavage 
than  their  own  maftifis,  erefied  a  new  and  unheard  of 
court  of  juftice."  OWcrve  this  ingenious  fymbol,  or 
adage  of  Salmafius,  which  he  has  now  repeated  fix  times 
over,  '*  more  favage  than  their  own  maftiffs."  Take 
notice,  orators  and  fclioolmafters ;  pluck,  if.  you  are 
wile,  tliis  elegant  flower,  which  Salinafius  is  lb  very  fond 
of:  commit  tliis  flourifli  of  a  man,  that  is  lb  much  a 
matter  of  words,  to  your  deflis  for  fafe  cuftody,  lefl;  it  be 
loft.  Has  your  rage  made  you  forget  words  to  tha 
degree,  that  like  a  cuckoo,  you  muft  needs  fey  the  fame 
thing  over  and  over  again  ?  What  ftrange  thing  has  .be- 
fallen you  ?  The  poet  tells  us,  that  fplcen  and  rage  turned 
Hecuba  into  a  dog;  and  it  has  turned  you,  tlie  lord  of 
St.  Lupus,  into  a  cuckoo.  Now  you  come  out  with 
frcfli  contradictions.  You  had  laid  before,  pag.  113, 
tliat  "  princes  were  not  bound  by  any  laws,  neither 
coercive,  nor  directory ;  that  they  were  bound  by  no  law 
at  all.''  Now,  you  lay,  tliat  "  you  will  difcourle  by  and 
by  of  tlie  dift'erence  betwixt  Ibme  kings  and  others,  in 
point  of  power ;  fome  having  had  more,  (bme  lels." 
You  fay,  "  you  will  prove  that  kings  cannot  be  judged, 
Qor  condemned  by  their  own  lubjc^  by  a  moft  Iblid 
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argument  ;**  but  you  do  it  by  a  very  filly  one,  and  it  i^ 
tliis :  You  fay,  "  Tliere  was  no  other  difference  than 
that  betwixt  the  judges,  and  the  kings  of  the  Jews;  and 
yet  the  reafon  why  tlie  Jews  required  to  have  kings  over 
tliem,  was  becaufe  they  were  weary  of  their  judges,  and 
hated  their  government."  Do  you  think,  that,  becaufe 
they  might  judge  and  condemn  their  judges,  if  they 
mifbehaved  themfelvcs  in  the  government,  they  there- 
fore hated  anil  were  weary  of  them,  and  would  be  under 
kings,  whom  they  fliould  have  no  power  to  reftrain  and 
keep  within  bounds,  tliough  they  Ihould  break  throu^ 
all  laws?  Who  but  you  ever  argued  ib  childiihly?  Sotimt 
they  deiired  a  king  for  fome  other  reafon,  than  that  they 
might  have  a  mafter  over  them,  whofe  power  (hould  be 
fuperiour  to  that  of  the  law ;  which  realbn,  what  it  was, 
it  is  not  to  our  prelimt  purpofe  to  make  a  eonjefture. 
Whatever  it  was,  both  God  and  his'prophets  tell  us,  it 
\vas  no  piece  of  prudence  in  tlie  people  to  defirfe  a  king. 
And  now  you  fall  foul  upon  your  rabbhis,  and  are  veiy 
angiy  with  them  for  laying,  that  a  king  might  be  judged 
and  condemned  to  undergo  ftripcs;  out  of  whole  writ- 
ings you  faid  before  you  had  proved,  that  the  kings  of 
the  Jews  could  not  be  judged.  W^herein  you  confefii 
tliat  you  told  a  lie  when  you  faid  you  had  proved  any 
fuch  thing  out  of  tiieir  writings.  Nay,  you  come  at  laft 
to  forget  the  fubjeft  you  were  upon,  of  writing  in  the 
king  s  defence,  and  raile  little  impertinent  controverfiei 
about  Solomon  s  ftables,  and  how  many  ftalls  he  liad  for 
his  horles.  Then  of  a  jockey  you  become  a  ballad-finger 
again,  or  rather,  as  I  laid  before,  a  raving  diitraded 
cuckoo.  You  complain,  that  in  thefe  latter  ages,  diicipline 
has  been  more  remits,  and  tlie  rule  Icis  oblcrved  and  kept 
up  to;  viz.  becaufe  one  tyrant  is  not  permitted,  without 
a  check  from  the  law,  to  let  loole  the  reins  of  all  difcipline^ 
and  corrupt  all  men's  manners.  This  doftrine,  you  fiiy, 
the  Brownifts  intioduced  amontHl  thole  of  the  reformed 
religion;  lb  that  Luther,  Calvin,  Zuinglius,  liucer,  and 
ail  the  moft  celebrated  orthodox  divines,  are  Bi  ownifts  id 
your  opinion.     The  Englilh  have  the  leis  realbn  to  take 
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the  lame  llanders  agaiiift  the  moft  eminent  doftors  of 
tlie  Churcli,  and  in  eife3;  againlt  the  whole  reformed 
Church  itlelf. 

CHAP.    VI. 

AFTER  having  dilcourled  upon  tlie  law  of  God  and 
of  nature,  and  hatidled  both  fo  untowardly,  tliat  jou 
have  got  notliing  by  the  bargain  but  a  deferved  reproach 
of  ignorance  and  knaveiy;  I  cannot  apprehend  what 
you  can  have  farther  to  allege  in  defence  of  your  royal 
caufe,  but  mere  trifles.  I  for  n)y  part  hope  I  have  given 
iatisfadion  already  to  all  good  and  learned  men,  and 
done  this  noble  caufe  right,  (liould  I  break  off  here ;  yet 
left  I  ihould  feem  to  any  to  decline  your  variety  of 
arguing  and  ingenuity,  rather  than  your  immoderate 
hnpertinence,  and  titde-tattle,  I  will  follow  you  wherever 
you  have  a  mind  to  go ;  but  with  fuch  brevity  as  (hall 
make  it  appear,  that  atler  having  performed  whatever 
tlic  necelKiry  defence  of  the  caule  required,  if  not  what  * 
the  dignity  of  it  merited,  I  now  do  but  comply  with 
fome  men's  exixjfitation,  if  not  their  curiofity.  "  Now," 
fay  you,  "  1  lliall  allege  other  and  gieater  arguments.** 
•  What !  greater  arguments  than  what  the  law  of  God  and 
nature  atibriledr  HelpLucina!  the  mountain  Salmafius  ^ 
is  in  labour !  It  is  not  for  notliing  that  he  lias  got  a  ihe- 
huiband.  Mortals  expect  Ibme  extraordinary  birth. 
*""  If  he  that  is,  and  is  called  a  king,  might  be  acculed 
before  any  other  power,  tliat  power  muft  of  neceffity  bie 
greater  than  that  of  the  king ;  and  if  lb,  then  muft  that 
power  be  indeed  the  kingly  power,  and  ought  to  have 
the  name  of  it:  for  a  kingly  po\\er  is  thus  defined;  to 
wit,  tlie  lupreme  power  in  tlie  ftate  refiding  in  a  fmgle 
pcilon,  and  which  has  no  iiiperiour.'  O  ridiculous  birth ! 
a  nioufe  crept  out  of  tlie  mountain !  help  grammarians  ! 
one  of  your  number  is  in  danger  of  pcrilliing !  the  law 
of  God  and  of  nature  arc  lafe;  but  Salmaliuss  dic- 
tionary is  undone.  What  if  I  fliould  anlwer  you  thus  ? 
Tliat  words  ought  to  give  place  to  tilings ;  tliat  we  hav- 
ing taken  away  kingly  government  itlelf,  do  not  think 
ourielves  concerned  about  its  name  and  definition;  let 
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others  look  to  that,  who  are  in  love  with  kings :  we 
are  contented  with  the  enjoyment  of  our  liberty;   fuch 
an  anfwer  would  be  good  enough  for  you.     But  to  let 
you  fee  that  I  deal  fairly  with  you  throughout,  I  will 
anfwer  you,  not  only  from  my  own,  but  from  the  opi- 
nion of  very  wife  and  good  men,  who  have  thoug)]^ 
tliat  the  name  and  power  of  a  king  are  very  coniiftent 
with  a  power  in  the  people  and  the  law  luperiour  to  that 
of  the  king  himfelf.     In  the  firft  place,  Lycurgus,  a  man 
very  eminent  for  wifdom,  defigning,  as  Plato  fays,  to 
fecure  a  kingly  government  as  weU  as  it  was  poffibH 
could  find  no  better  expedient  to  prefervc  it,  than  by 
making  the  power  of  the  fenate,  and  of  the  Ephori,  tluit 
is,  the  power  of  the  people,  fuperiour  to  it     Thefeus,  in 
Euripides,   king  of  Athens,  was  of  the  fame  opinion; 
for  he  to  his  great  honour  rcftored  the  people  to  their 
liberty,  and  advanced  the  power  of  the  people  above 
that  of  the  king,  and  yet  left  tlie  regal  power  in  that 
city  to  his  pofterity.     Whence  Euripides  in   his  play 
called  die   "  Suppliants,"  introduces    him   fpeaking  oo 
this  manner :  "  1  have  advanced  the  people  themielves 
into  the  throne,  having  freed  tlie  city  from  fla\v.iy,  and 
a(hnitted  the  people  to  a  (hare  in  die  government,  by 
giving  them  an  equal  right  of  futfrage."     And  in  ano- 
ther place  to  the  herald  of  Thebes,  "  in  die  firft  jd^cc," 
fays  he,  "  you  begin  your  fpeech,  friend,   ^ith  a  thing 
that  is  not  true,  in  ftyling  me  a  monarch :  for  this  dty 
is  not  governed  by  a  iingle  perlbn,  but  is   a  free  ftate; 
the  people  reigns  here/'    Thefe  were  his  words,  when 
at  the  lame  time  he  was  both   called,  and  really  was 
king  there.     The   divine  Plato  likewife,    in   his   eighth 
epiltle,    "  Lycurgus,"  lays  he,   "  introduced   the  powa* 
of  tlie  fenate  and  of  the  Ephori,  a  thing  very  preferva- 
tive   of  kin-jrly  government,  which   by   tliis   means  has 
honouiTibly  llourillied  for  lb    many  ages,   becaufe  the 
law  in  eft'eft  was  made  king.     No'a'  tlie  law  cannot  be 
king,  unlefs  tliere  be  fomc,  who,   if  there  lliould  be  oc- 
calion,  may  put  the  law  in  execution  againit  the  kii^ 
A  kin<Tlv  t!;ovemment  fo  bounded  and  limited,  he  him- 
felf  commends  to  the  Sicihans :    ''  Let  die  people  enjoy 
their  liberty  under  a  kingly  government;  let  the  Irag 
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himfelf  be  accountable;  let  the  law  take  place  even 
againft  kings  tliemlelves,  if  they  a8:  contrai^  to  law." 
Ariftotlc  likewile,  in  the  tliuxl  book  of  his  Politics, 
*'  of  all  kingdoms,"  lays  he,  "  that  are  governed  by 
laws,  tlmt  of  tlie  Lacedemonians  feems  to  be  moft  truly 
and  properly  lb."  And  he  fays,  all  forms  of  kingly 
governments  are  according  to  fettled  and  eftablilhed 
laws,  but  one,  which  he  calls  «-a/ub6ao-iXcia,  or  Abfolute 
monarch V,  which  he  does  not  mention  ever  to  have 
obtained  in  any  nation.  So  tliat  Ariftotlc  thought  Ibch 
a  kingdom,  as  that  of  tlie  Lacedemonians  was,  to  be 
and  delerve  tlie  name  of  a  kingdom  more  properly  than 
any  other ;  and  confcquently  that  a  king,  tliougk  fub-* 
ordinate  to  his  own  people,  was  neverthclefs  a(:tually  a 
king,  and  pro|>erly  fo  called.  Now  fince  lb  many  and 
&}  great  authors  aflert,  diat  a  kingly  government  botli 
in  name  and  thing  may  very  well  fublift  even  where  the 
people,  diough  they  do  not  ordinarily  exercife  the  fu* 
preme  power,  yet  have  it  a6hially  refiding  in  them,  and 
exercile  it  upon  occafion ;  be  not  you  of  lb  mean  a  foul 
as  to  fear  the  downfall  of  grammar,  and  the  confufion 
of  the  fignilication  of  words  to  that  degree,  as  to  l)etray 
the  liberty  of  mtmkind,  and  the  ftate,  rather  than  your 
gloflaiy  (hould  not  hold  water.  And  know  for  the  future, 
that  words  muft  be  conformable  to  diings,  not  things  to 
words.  By  diis  means  you  will  have  more  wit,  and 
not  run  on  in  infinitum,  which  now  you  ai*e  afraid  of. 
**  It  was  to  no  purpofe  then  for  Sen«ca,"  you  liw,  "  to 
dcfcribe  thofe  tlirce  forms  of  government,  as  he  has 
done."  Let  Seneca  do  a  thing  to  no  purpolc,  lb  we 
enjoy  our  liberty.  And  if  I  iiiiftakc  us  not,  we  are 
odier  fort  of  men,  than  to  be  enllaved  by  Seneca's 
flowers.  And  yet  Seneca,  though  lie  lays,  that  the  Ibve- 
rcign  power  in  a  kingly  government  relides  in  a  fmgle 
perlbn,  lays  withal,  tlmt  ''  ilie  power  is  the  peoples," 
and  by  them  committed  to  die  king  for  the  welfare  of 
the  whole,  not  for  their  niin  and  deftru6tion ;  and  that 
ttie  people  has  not  given  him  a  propriety  in  it,  but  the 
life  of  it.  "  Kings  at  diis  rate,"  you  fay,  "  do  not 
reign  by  God  but  by  die  people."  As  if  God  did  not 
fi>  overrule  the  people,  that  diey  fet  up  liicb  kings,  as 
Vol.  III.  R  it 
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it  pleafes  God.     Since  Juftinian  hinifelf  openly  acknow* 
ledges,  that  the   Roman  emperors  derived  their  autho- 
rity from  that  "royal  hiw,  whereby  the  people  granted 
to  tlieni  and  vetted  in  tliem  all  their  own  power  and  au- 
tliority."     But  liow  oft  Ihall  we  repeat  thefe  tilings  over 
and  over  again  ?  Then  you  take  upon  you  to  intermed- 
dle with  tlie  conttitution  of  our  government,  in  which 
you  are  no  way  concerned,  who  are  both  a  ftranger  and 
a  foreigner;  but  it  (hows  your  faucinefs,  and  want  of 
good  manners.     Come  then,  let  us  hear  your  fblecifins, 
like  a  bufy  coxcomb  as  you  are.     You  tell  us,  but  it  is 
in  falie  Latin,  "  that  what  tliolc  defperadoes  lay,  is  only 
to  deceive  the  people."     You  raical !  was  it  not  for  this 
that  you,  a  renegado  grammarian,  were  fo   forward  to 
intermeddle  with  the  artliirs  of  our  government,    that 
you   might    introduce    your    Iblecifms    and   barbarifms 
amonglt  us?  But  fay,   how  have  wo  deceived  the  peo- 
ple? "The  tbrm  of  government,  which   tliey  have  fet 
up,  is  not  popular,  but   military."    This  is  what  timl 
herd  of  fudtives  and  vajrabonds  hired  vou  to  write.     So 
that  I  Ihall  not  ti'ouble  myfclf  to  anlwer  you,  who  bleat 
what  you    know  nothing  of,    but   I  ^^ill  anfwer  them 
tliat  hired  you.     "  Who  excluded  the  lords  from  parlia- 
ment, was  it  the  people  ?"     Ay,  it  was  the  people ;  and 
in  lb  doing  they  threw   an  intolerable  yoke   of  flavery 
from  oft'  their    necks.     Thole   vciy   Ibldiers,  who  you 
fay  did   it,  ^^'e^e  not  foreignei's,  but  our  own  country- 
men, and  a  great   part  of  the  people ;  and  they  did  it 
with  the  conlent,  and  at  the  defire  of  almoft  all  the  reft 
of  the  people,  and  not  without  tlie  authority  of  the  par- 
liament neither.     "  Was  it  tlie  people  that  cut  off  part 
of   the   houie  of  commons,  forcing    fome  away?"  &t 
Yes,  I  fay,  it  was  the  people.     For  whatever  tlie  better 
and  founder  part  of  the   fenate  did,  in   which  the  true 
power  of  the  people  relided,  why  may  not  tlie   peopk 
belaid  to  have  done  it?  What  if  the  greater  part  of  tte 
fenate  fliould   choole  to  be  flaves,  or  to  expofe  the  go- 
vcnmient  to  lale,  ought  not  ttie  leller  number  to  inte^ 
pofe,  and  endeavour  to  retahi   their  libeity,  if  it  be  ii 
their  power?  "But  the  officers  of  the  anny  and  tbeir 
ibldiers  did  it''    And  we  aic  beholden  to  dhofe  officers 
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for  not  being  wanting  to  the  ftate,  but  repelling  the  tu- 
multuary violence  of  the  citizens  and  mechanics  of  Lon- 
don, who,  like  tliat  rabble  tliat  appeared  for  Clodius, 
had  but  a  littie  before  befet  the  very  parhament  houfe  ? 
Do  you  tlierefore  call  the  right  of  the  parliament,  to 
whom  it  properly  and  originally  belongs,  to  take  care 
of  the  liberty  of  the  people  both  in  peace  and  war,    a 
military  power?  But  it  is  no  wonder  that  thole  traitors 
that  have  di6tated  thole  paflkges  to  you,  Ihould  talk  at 
that  rate;  fo  that  profligate  faction  of  Antony  and  his 
adherents  ufed  tg  call  the  lenate   of  Rome,  when  tliey 
armed  thcmlelves  againlt  the  enemies  of  their  countrj/^ 
The  camp  of  Pompey.     And  now  I  am  glad  to  under- 
iland,    that    they  of  your    {).irty  envy   Cromwell,  tliat 
moft  valiant  general  of  our  army,  for  undertaking  that 
expedition  in  Ireland,  (lb  acceptable  to  Almighty  God) 
iiirrounded  with  a  joyful  crowd  of  liis  friends,  and  pro-r 
fecuted  witli  the  well-wilhes  of  the   people,  and   the 
prayers  of  all  good  men :  for  I  queftion  not  but  at  the 
news  of  his  many  viftories  tliere,  they  are  by  this  time 
burft  with  li)leen.     I  pafs  by  many  of  your  impertinen- 
cies  concerning  the  lioman   Ibldiers.     What  follows  is 
moit  notorioufly  falfe :    "  The    power  of  the  people,** 
fiiy  you,  "  cealcs  where  there  is  a  king."     By  what  law 
or  right  is  that  ?    Since  it  is  known  that  almoit  all  kings 
of  what   nations  Ibever,  received  their  audioritv  from 
die  people  upon  certain   conditions ;  which  if  the  king 
do  HOC  perform,   I  wilh  you  would  inform  us,  why  that 
power,  which  was  but  a  trult,  Ihould  not  return  to  the 
people,  as  well  from  a  king,  as  from  a  conlul,  or  any  ' 
otlier   roagiitrate.     For  when  you  tell  us,  that  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  for  the   public  fefety,  you  do  but  trifle  wiUi  us  ; 
for  the  lafet}'  of  die  public  is  equally  concerned,  whedier 
it  be  from  a  King,  or  from  a  Senate,  or  from  a  I'rium- 
viratc,  tiiat  the  power  whcrewitli  tliey  were   entrufted 
reverts  to  the  |>eople,  ujx>n  their  abule  of  it ;   and  yet 
you  yourlclf  grant,    that  it  may  lb  revert  from  all   forts 
of  inagiftratcs,  a  king  only  excepted.     Certainly,  if  no 
people  in  their  right  wits  ever  committed  the  govern- 
ment either  to  a  king,  or  odier  mi^ftrates,  for   any 
Other  purpofe  than  for  the  common  ^od  of  them  all, 
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there  can  be  no  reafon  why,  to  prevent  the  utter  rain 
of  tliem  all,  they  may  not  as  well  take  it  back  again 
from  a  king,  as  from  other  governors  ;  nay,  and  it  naay 
with  far  gi*eater  eale  be  taken  from  one,  than  from 
many.  And  to  inveft  any  mortal  creature  with  a  power 
over  themfelvcs,  on  any  other  terms  than  upon  tni^ 
were  extreme  madnels;  nor  is  it  credible  that  any 
people  fince  the  creation  of  the  world,  who  had  ft'eedom 
of  will,  were  ever  fo  miferably  filly,  as  either  to  part 
with  the  power  for  ever,  and  to  all  purpofes,  or  to  r^ 
voke  it  from  thole  whom  they  had  entrufced  w^ith  it; 
but  upon  moft  urgent  and  weighty  reafons.  If  diflen- 
fions,  if  civil  wars,  arc  occafioued  tliercby,  there  can- 
not any  rigiit  accrue  from  tlience  to  the  kin^,  to  retain 
that  power  by  force  of  arms,  which  tlie  people  challengje 
from  him  as  their  own.  Whence  it  follows,  that  what 
you  fay,  and  we  do  not  deny,  tliat  "  governors  are  not 
likely  to  be  clianged,"  is  true  witli  refpeft  to  the  peo- 
ple's pnulencc,  not  the  king's  right;  but  tliat  therdbre 
they  ought  never  to  be  changed,  upon  no  occalion  what- 
foever,  that  does  not  follow  by  no  means ;  nor  ha?c 
you  hitherto  alleged  any  tiling,  or  made  appear  any  ri^ 
of  kings  to  the  contrary,  but  that  all  the  people  concur- 
ring, they  may  lawfully  be  depofed,  when  unfit  for  gt>- 
veniment ;  provided  it  may  be  dor\e,  as  it  has  been  ot 
ten  done  in  your  own  country  of  France,  without  any 
tumults  or  civil  wars.  Since  therefore  the  fafety  of  tbe 
people,  and  not  tliat  of  a  tyrant,  is  die  fupreme  law; 
and  confecjucntly  ought  to  be  alleged  on  tlie  people's  be- 
half againlt  a  tyrant,  and  not  for  him  againft  them :  you 
thiit  go  about  to  pervert  fo  liicred  and  lb  glorious  a  law, 
with  your  fallacies  and  Jngglings ;  you  who  would  have 
this  fuprcnie  law,  and  which  of  all  others  is  moft  ben^ 
ficial  to  mankind,  to  fcrvc  only  for  tbe  impunity  of  ty- 
rants ;  let  me  tell  you  (finf:e  you  call  us  £ngli(hmen  fc 
otien  intpired,  and  enthuiiafts,  and  prophets)  let  me,  I 
lay,  be  fo  far  a  propliet,  as  to  tell  you,  that  the  ven- 
ge<r.ice  of  God  and  man  hangs  over  your  head  for  ib  hor- 
rid a  crime;  although  your  fubjecling  all  mankind  to 
tyranny,  as  far  as  in  you  lies,  which  in  efte€t  is  no  bet-*j 
tcr  than   condemning   them   to   be   devoured  by  wild 
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beafts,  is  in  itfelf  part  of  its  ovm  vengeance;  and  whi« 
therfoever  you  fly,  and  wherelbever  you  wander,  will 
firft  or  laft  purfue  you  with  its  furies,  and  overtake  you, 
and  caule  you  to  rave  worfe  than  you  do  at  prefent.  I 
come  now  to  your  fecond  argument,  wliich  is  not  un- 
like the  firft :  If  the  people  may  refume  their  lil)erty, 
**  there  would  be  no  difference,"  fay  you,  "  betwixt  a 
popular  ftate  and  a  kingdom ;  but  that  in  a  kingdom  one 
man  rules,  and  in  a  popular  ftate  many."  And  what  if 
that  were  true ;  would  the  flate  have  any  prejudice  by 
it  ?  But  you  yourfelf  tell  us  of  other  ditferences  that 
would  be  notwithflanding ;  to  wut,  of  "Time  and  Suc- 
ccflion ;  for  in  popular  ftates,  the  magiftrates  are  gene- 
rally chofen  yearly;"  whereas  kings,  if  they  beliave 
themfclvcs  well,  are  perpetual ;  and  in  moft  kingdoms 
tliere  is  a  fucceflion  in  the  lame  family.  But  let  them 
differ  from  one  another,  or  not  differ,  I  regard  not  thofe 
petty  tilings :  in  tliis  they  agree,  that  when  the  public 
good  requires  it,  the  people  may,  without  doing  hijury 
to  any,  reliime  that  power  for  tlie  pubUc  fafety,  wliich 
they  committed  to  another  for  tliat  end  and  purpofc. 
**  But  according  to  the  royal  law,  by  the  Romans  lb 
called,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  inftitutes,  the  people 
of  Rome  granted  all  their  power  and  authority  to  the 
prince."  They  did  fo  by  compulfion ;  the  emperor  being 
willing  to  ratify  their  tyranny  by  the  authority  of  a 
law.  But  of  this  we  have  fpoken  before ;  and  their  own 
lawyers,  commenting  upon  this  place  in  ^he  inftitutes, 
confeis  as  much.  So  that  we  make  no  queltion  but  the 
people  may  revoke  what  they  were  forced  to  grant,  and 
granted  againft  their  wilb.  But  moft  rational  it  is  to 
uippofe,  tliat  the  people  of  Rome  transferred  no  other 
power  to  the  prince,  than  they  had  before  granted  to 
their  own  magiftrates ;  and  that  was  a  power  to  govern 
according  to  law,  and  a  revocable,  not  an  abfurd,  tyran- 
nical power.  Hence  it  was,  that  the  emperors  aflfumed 
the  confular  dignity,  and  that  of  the  tribunes  of  the 
people ;  but  afler  Julius  Caelar,  not  one  of  them  pre- 
tended to  tlie  didatorfhip :  in  the  Circus  Maximus  they 
uicd  to  adore  the  {XK)ple,  as  I  have  laid  already  out  of 
Tftcitus  and  Claudian.    But  ^^  as  heretofore  many  pri- 
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vate  perfons  liave  fold  themlelves  into  flavery,  fo  a  wholi 
hation  may.*'  Thou  jailbird  of  a  knight,  thou  day- 
fpirit,  thou  everlafting  fcandal  to  thy  native  country! 
The  molt  defpicable  (laves  in  the  world  ought  to  abhor 
and  fpit  upon  luch  a  faftor  for  flavery,  fiich  a  public 
pander  as  thou  art.  Certainly  if  people  had  fo  enilaved 
themlelves  to  kings,  then  might  kings  turn  them  over 
to  other  matters,  or  fell  them  for  money,  and  yet^ft 
know  that  kings  cannot  lb  much  as  alienate  the  demefiws 
of  the  cro\^ii :  and  ihall  he,  that  has  but  the  crown,  and 
the  revenues  that  belong  to  it,  as  an  ufufrufhiary,  and 
thofe  given  him  by  the  people,  can  he  be  iaid  to  have, 
as  it  werCj  purchalcd  the  people^  and  made  them  his 
propriety?  ITiough  you  were  bored  through  both  ears, 
and  went  barefoot,  you  would  not  be  (o  vile  and  defpi- 
cable, fo  much  more  contemptible  than  all  flaves,  as 
the  broaching  fuch  a  fcandalous  do£brine  as  this  makes 
you.  But  go  on,  and  puniftv.  yourfelf  for  your  rogue- 
ries as  now  you  do,  though  againfl  your  will.  You 
frame  a  long  difcourfe  of  the  law  of  war ;  wWch  is  no- 
thing to  the  purpofe  in  this  place :  for  neither  did 
Charles  conquer  us ;  and  for  his  anceftors,  if  it  were  never 
fo  much  granted  that  they  did,  yet  have  they  often  re- 
nounced their  title  as  conquerors.  And  certain  it  is, 
That  we  were  never  fo  conquered,  but  that  as  we  fwore 
allegiance  to  them,  fo  they  fwx>rc  to  maintain  our  laws, 
end  govern  by  them:  which  laws,  when  Charles  had 
notorioufly  violated,  taken  in  what  capacity  you  iwD, 
as  one  who  had  fonnerly  been  a  conqueror  or  was  now 
a  perjured  king,  we  fubdued  him  by  force,  he  hinaldf 
having  begun  with  us  firft.  And  according  to  your 
own  opinion,  "  Whatever  is  acquii'ed  by  war,  becomes 
his  property  that  acquired  it"  So  tiiat  how  full  foevcr 
you  are  of  words,  how  impertinent  foever  a  babUcr, 
w hatever  you  prate,  how  gieat  a  noife  foever  you  make, 
what  quotations  foever  out  of  the  rabbins,  though  you 
make  yourielf  never  fo  hoarfe,  to  the.  end  of  this  chap 
ter,  aflUre  yourfelf,  That  nothing  of  it  makes  for  the 
king,  he  beinj;  now  conquered,  but  all  for  us,  who  by 
God  s  ailiftance  are  conquerors. 
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CHAP.     VII. 

TO  avoid  two  very  prcat  inconvcniencies,  and,  con- 
fidering  your  own  weight,  very  weiglity  ones  indeed, 
you  denied  in  die  foregoing  cliapter,  that  tlie  peoples 
j)ower  was  fuperiour  to  that  of  die  king  ;  for  if  that 
Ihould  be  gi'anted,  kings  muft  provide  themlelves  of 
fouie  otlier  name,  becaule  die  people  would  indeed  be 
king,  and  Ibme  divilions  in  your  lyfteui  of  politics  would 
bo  contbunded:  the  fiift  of  which  inconveniencies  would 
thwart  with  your  dictionary,  and  die  latter  overdiroiv 
your  iK>litios.  To  thefe  I  have  given  fuch  an  anlVver  as 
Ihow!^  that  diough  our  own  fafety  and  lil)erty  were  the 
principal  tilings  I  aimed  the  prefei*vation  of,  yet  withal, 
I  had  Ibme  confideration  of  falving  your  dictionary,  and 
your  politics.  "  Now,"  lay  you,  "  I  will  prove  by 
odier  arguments.  That  a  king  cannot  be  judged  by  his 
own  fubjects ;  of  which  arguments  this  Ihall  be  the 
greateft  and  moft  convincing,  that  a  king  has  no  peer  in 
liis  kingdom."  What  ?  Ciui  a  king  have  no  fK»er  in  his 
kinirdom?  What  then  is  the  meaning  of  tliole  twelve 
ancient  peere  of  die  kings  of  France  ?  Are  they  tables 
and  trifles?  Are  diey  called  fo  in  vain,  and  in  mock 
only?  Have  a  care  how  you  atfront  tiiole  principal  men 
of  that  kingdom ;  who  if  diey  are  not  the  king  s  peers, 
as  diey  are  called,  I  am  afraid  your  difitionary,  w  hich 
is  the  only  thing  you  are  concerned  for,  will  be  found 
more  fault)'  in  Trance  than  in  England.  But  go  to, 
let  us  hear  your  demonftration,  that  \>  kinij  has  no  peer 
in  his  own  kingdom.  "  Becaufe,"  lay  you,  '*  the  |)eo[>le 
of  Home,  when  tiiey  had  baniflied  their  king,  ap- 
pointed not  one,  but  two  coiiluls :  and  the  realbn  was. 
That  if  one  of  diem  iliould  ti*an1gi"els  the  laws,  his  col- 
league might  l)e  a  check  to  him.*'  There  could  lianlly 
liave  been  deviled  imy  diing  more  filly :  how  came  it  to 
pais  then,  that  but  one  of  die  conliils  had  die  bundles 
of  rods  can'ied  before  him,  and  not  bodi,  if  two  were 
appointed,  diat  each  might  have  a  power  over  the  other  ? 
And  what  if  bodi  had  confpired  a^doft  the  common- 
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wealth  ?  Would  not  tlie  cafe  then  be  the  very  fame  diat 
it  would  have  been,  if  one  conful  only  had  been  ap- 
pointed without  a  colleague  ?  But  we  know  very  well, 
that  both  confuls,  and  all  other  niagiftrates  were  bound 
to  obey  the  ienate,  whenever  the  fenate  and  the  people 
faw,  that  the  intereft  of  the  commonwealth  (b  required 
"VVe  have  a  famous  inftance  of  that  in  the  decemvirs, 
who  though  they  \^ere  invefted  with  the  power  of  con- 
fuls, and  were  the  chief  magiftrates,  yet  the  authority 
of  tlie  fenate  reduced  them  all,  though  they  llruggled 
to  retain  their  government.  Nay,  we  read  that  fomc 
confuls,  before  they  were  out  of  office,  had  been  declared 
enemies,  aiid  arms  have  been  taken  up.  againft  tiiem ; 
for  in  thofe  days  no  man  looked  upon  him  as  a  conliil, 
who  afted  as  an  enemy.  So  war  was  waged  againft 
Antony,  though  a  conful,  by  autliority  of  the  fenate; 
in  which  being  worltcd,  he  would  have  been  put  to 
death,  but  that  Oftavius,  affeCting  the  empire,  fided 
with  him  to  fubvert  the  commonwealth.  Now  whereas 
you  fay,  "  that  it  is  a  property  peculiar  to  kingly  ii»- 
jefty,  that  the  power  refidcs  in  a  fingle  perfon  ;**  that  is 
but  a  loofe  expreffion,  like  the  reft  of  what  you  fey, 
and  is  contradifiled  by  yourielf  a  little  after :  "  for  the 
Hebrew  judges,"  you  lay,  "  ruled  as  long  as  they  lived, 
and  there  was  but  one  of  them  at  a  time  :  the  fcripture 
alio  calls  them  kings ;  and  yet  they  were  accountable  to 
the  great  council."  Thus  we  fee,  that  an  itch  of  vain 
glory,  in  being  thought  to  have  laid  all  that  can  be  faid, 
makes  you  hardly  lay  any  thing  but  contradi6lioDS. 
Then  I  alk,  what  kind  of  government  tliat  was  in  the 
Roman  empire,  when  fometimes  t\vo,  fometinics  three 
emperors,  reigned  all  at  once:  Do  you  reckon  them  to 
have  been  emperors,  tliat  is,  kings,  or  was  it  an  arifto- 
cracy,  or  a  triumvirate?  Or  W\\\  you  deny,  that  the 
Roman  empire  under  Antoninus  and  Verus,  under  Dk)- 
clefian  and  Maximian,  under  Conliantine  and  Licinius, 
was  ftillbut  one  entire  empire?  Ifthefe  princes  were  not 
kings,  your  three  forms  of  government  \\ill  hardly 
hold ;  if  they  were,  then  it  is  not  an  eflential  property 
of  a  kingly  government,  to  relide  in  a  fingle  perfoiL 
"  If  one  of  thefe  oft'end,"   fey  you,    "  then  may  the 
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other  refer  the  matter  to  the  fenate,  or  the  people, 
vhore  he  may  be  accufed  and  condemned."  And  does 
not  the  lluate  and  the  people  then  judge,  when  die  mat- 
ter is  lb  rctcrreil  to  them  ?  So  diat  if  you  will  give  any 
credit  to  yourlelti  there  needs  not  one  colleague  to  judge 
another.  tSucli  a  milerahle  advocate  as  you,  if  you  were 
not  ib  wretched  a  fellow  as  you  are,  would  delerve 
companion ;  you  lie  every  way  fo  open  to  blows,  tliat 
if  one  were  minded  for  Iport  s  fake  to  make  a  pals  at 
any  part  of  you,  he  could  hardly  mils,  let  him  aim 
where  he  would.  "  It  is  ridiculous,"  lay  you,  "  to 
imagine,  that  a  king  will  ever  appoint  judges  to  con- 
demn himlelf."  But  I  can  tell  you  of  an  emperor,  that 
was  no  ridiculous  peifon,  but  an  excellent  prince,  and 
tliat  was  Trajan,  who  ^\hen  he  delivered  a  dagger  to  a 
cirrtain  Roman  magiftmte,  as  the  cultom  was,  tliat  being 
tlie  badi^e  of  his  otlice,  frequently  thus  admoniihed 
him,  "  Take  this  fword,  and  ule  it  for  me,  if  I  do  as  I 
ought;  if  other\viIe,  againft  me:  for  milcaniaces  in  the 
fupieme  magiftmte  are  lefs  excufable."  1  1ms  Dion  and 
Aui-elius  \'iclor  fay  of  him.  You  lee  here,  that  a  worthy 
em()eror  appointed  one  to  judge  himleltj  though  he  did 
not  make  him  equal.  Tiberius  perhaps  might  have  laid 
as  much  out  of  \'anity  and  hypocrily ;  but  it  is  almoft  a 
crime  to  imagine,  that  fo  good  and  virtuous  a  prince  as 
Trajan,  did  not  really  fpeak  as  he  thought,  and  accord- 
ing to  what  he  apprehended  right  and  jult.  How  much 
moix;  reafonable  was  it,  that  tliough  he  were  fu{)eriour 
to  the  lenate  in  power,  and  might,  if  he  would,  liave 
refuled  to  yield  them  any  obedience,  yet  he  actually  did 
obey  them,  as  by  virtue  of  his  office  he  ought  to  do,  and 
acknowledged  their  right  in  Uie  government  to  be  lupe- 
riour  to  his  o\ni?  For  fo  Pliny  tells  us  in  liis  Panegyric, 
**  The  lenate  both  deiired  and  commanded  you  to  be 
conl'ul  a  fourth  time ;  you  niay  know  by  die  obedience 
you  pay  them,  that  this  is  no  word  of  flattery,  but  of 
power. '  And  a  little  after,  *'  This  is  the  deiign  you 
aim  at,  to  reftore  our  loft  liberty."  And  Trajan  was 
not  of  that  mind  alone ;  the  lenate  tliought  lb  too,  and 
were  of  opinion,  diat  tlieir  authority  was  indeed  fu- 
preoie :  for  they  that  could  command  their  emperor, 
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might  judge  liim.  So  tlie  emperor  Marcus  Aureiios^ 
when  Caffius  governor  of  Syria  endeavoured  to  get  the 
empire  from  him,  referred  himfelf  eitlier  to  the  fenate, 
OT  the  people  of  Rome,  and  declaimed  himielf  ready  to 
lay  down  tlie  government,  if  they  would  have  it  fa 
Now  how  ftiould  a  man  determine  of  the  right  of  king^ 
better,  and  more  truly,  than  out  of  the  very  mouths  of 
the  bcft  of  kings?  Indeed  every  good  king  accounts 
either  the  fenate,  or  the  people,  not  only  equal,  but 
fuperiour  to  himfelf  by  the  law  of  nature.  But  a  tynmt 
being  by  nature  inferiour  to  all  men,  every  one  that  is 
ftronger  than  he,  ought  to  be  accounted  not  only  his 
equal,  but  fuperiour:  for  as  heretofore  nature  taught 
men  from  force  and  violence  ta  betake  themlelves  to 
laws ;  lb  wherever  the  laws  are  fet  at  naught,  the  fame 
dictate  of  nature  muit  neceflarily  prompt  us  to  heXakt 
ourfelves  to  force  again.  "  To  be  of  this  opinioo,'' 
lays  Cicero  pro  Seftio,  "  is  a  fign  of  wifdom  ;  to  put  it 
in  practice,  argues  courage  and  refolution ;  and  to  do 
botli,  is  the  eftefl;  of  virtue  in  its  perfection."  Let  this 
fiand  then  as  a  fettled  maxim  of  the  law  of  nature, 
never  to  be  fhaken  by  any  artifices  of  i]atterers,  that  die 
fenate,  or  the  people,  are  fuperiour  to  kings,  be  they 
good  or  bad :  which  is  but  what  you  yourlelf  do  in 
cfTeQ;  confels,  when  you  tell  us,  that  the  authority  of 
kings  was  derived  from  tlie  people.  For  that  powt^r, 
which  they  transfen'ed  to  princes,  dotli  yet  naturally, 
or,  as  I  may  fay,  virtually  refide  in  themfelves  notwith- 
itanding :  for  lb  natural  caules,  that  produce  any  efFeS 
by  a  certain  eminency  of  operation,  do  always  retain 
more  of  their  own  virtue  and  energy  than  they  impart; 
nor  do  they,  by  communicating  to  others,  exhauit  them- 
felves. You  fee,  the  clofer  we  keep  to  nature,  the  more 
evidently  does  tlie  people's  power  appear  to  be  above 
that  of  the  prince.  And  this  is  likewife  certain,  tfait 
ttie  people  do  not  freely,  and  of  choice,  fettle  the  go- 
vernment in  the  king  abfolutely,  fo  as  to  give  him  a 
propriety  in  it,  nor  by  nature  can  do  fo ;  but  only  for 
tlie  public  fafety  and  liberty,  which,  when  the  king 
ceafes  to  take  care  of,  then  the  people  in  effeO;  have 
given  him  nothing  at  all:  for  nature  fiiys^  the  people 
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gave  it  him  to  a  particular  ciui  and  purpole ;  wliich  end, 
if  neither  nature,  nor  the  people  can  attain,  the  peoples 
gift  l>econies  no  more  valid,  than  any  other  void  cove- 
nant or  ai^reement.  Thcle  reaibns  prove  veiy  fully,  that 
the  people  are  liiperiour  to  tlie  kins;;  and  lb  your 
*'  jH'cateft  and  moft  convincing  argument,  that  a  kinn 
cannot  be  judged  by  his  pe()i)le,  becaule  he  has  no  peer 
in  his  kingdom,'  nor  any  fupcriour,  falls  to  Uie  ground. 
For  vou  take  that  for  granted,  which  we  by  no  means 
allow.  "  In  a  popular  ftate,"  liiy  you,  "  the  magil- 
tnites  being  appointed  by  the  people,  may  likewile  be 
punilhed  for  their  crimes  by  the  people :  in  an  arifto- 
cracv  the  ienators  may  be  punillied  by  their  colleagues : 
but  it  is  a  [)nKligious  thing  to  j)rocecd  criminally  agaiuft 
a  king  in  his  own  kingdom,  and  make  him  plead  for 
his  lifi'/'  What  can  you  conclude  from  hence,  but  that 
tlK'VMho  let  up  kings  over  them,  a'e  the  mott  niifera- 
ble  and  moft  filly  p(*ople  in  the  world  ?  But,  I  pniy,  what 
Is  the  rc^albn  why  the  people  may  not  puniih  a  king 
that  iH'Comes  a  malefaftor,  as  well  as  they  may  popular 
niagiftmtes  and  fenators  in  an  ariftocracy  ?  Do  you  think 
that  all  they  who  live  under  a  kingly  government,  were 
lb  ftrangely  in  love  with  llavery,  as  when  they  might 
be  free,  to  choole  vafliilage,  ami  to  put  themfelves  all 
and  intirelv  under  the  dominion  of  one  man,  who  often 
happens  to  be  an  ill  man,  and  often  a  tool,  fo  as  what- 
ever caufe  might  Ik*,  to  leave  themfelves  no  refuge  in, 
no  relief  from  the  laws  nor  the  diftates  of  nature,  againft 
the  tyranny  of  a  moft  outrageous  mafter,  when  fuch  a 
one  happens?  M'hy  do  they  then  tender  conditions  to 
their  kings,  when  they  fii-ft  enter  upon  tlieir  govern- 
ment, and  preltribe  laws  for  tliem  to  govern  by  E  Do 
rliey  do  this  to  be  trampled  upon  the  more,  and  be  the 
more  laughed  to  Iconi?  Can  it  be  imagined,  that  a 
wliole  |)eople  would  ever  fo  vilify  themlelv(\s,  depart 
from  their  own  intereft  to  that  degree,  be  lb  wanting  to 
themlclves,  as  to  place  all  their  hopes  in  one  man,  and 
he  very  often  tlie  molt  vain  perlbn  of  tiiem  all?  To 
n  hat  end  do  they  require  an  oatli  of  tlieir  kings,  not  to 
aft  any  tiling  contrary  to  law  ?  We  muft  fupi)ofe  them 
to  do  diiis,  tliat  (poor  creatures !)  they  may  learn  to  their 
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foiTow,  that  kings  only  may  commit  perjury  with  im- 
punity. This  is  what  your  own  wicked  conclufions  hold 
forth.  "  If  a  king,  that  is  elected,  promile  any  thing 
to  Iris  people  upon  oath,  ^hich,  if  lie  would  not  have 
fwom  to,  ])erliaps  tliey  would  not  have  chofe  him,  yet 
if  he  rcfulb  to  perform  that  promile,  he  falls  not  under 
the  pcople*s  cenlure.  Nay,  though  he  fwear  to  his  fub- 
jefts  at  his  eleCtion,  that  he  will  adminifter  juftice  to 
them  according  to  tlie  laws  of  the  kingdom ;  and  tliat 
if  he  do  not,  they  iliall  be  difcharged  of  their  allegiance, 
and  himielf  iplb  facto  ceafe  to  be  tlieir  king ;  yet  if  he 
break  tlus  oath,  it  is  God  and  not  man  that  muft  re- 
quire it  of  him."  I  have  tranicribed  thele  linrs,  n(»t 
for  their  elegance,  for  they  are  barbaroufly  exprcilied; 
nor  becaufe  I  think  there  needs  any  aniwer  to  tliem,  for 
tliey  anfwer  themlclvcs,  they  explode  and  damn  ihein- 
felves  by  their  notorious  fallehood  and  loath  Ibracnels: 
but  I  did  it  to  recommend  you  to  kings  for  your  great 
merits;  that  among  fo  many  places  as  there  are  at  court; 
they  may  put  you  into  Ibme  preferment  or  office  that 
may  be  fit  for  you.  Some  are  princes  lecretarics,  fome 
their  cupbearers,  fome  matters  of  the  revels  :  I  think 
you  had  beft  be  mafter  of  the  perjuries  to  fome  of  them. 
You  ftiall  not  be  mafter  of  tlie  ceremonies,  vou  arc  too 
much  a  clown  for  that ;  but  their  treachery  and  perfi- 
dioulnels  fliall  be  under  your  care.  But  that  men  may 
fee  that  you  are  both  a  fool  and  a  knave  to  the  higheft 
decree,  let  us  confider  thele  laft  aflbrtions  of  yours  a 
little  more  narrowly;  "  A  king,"  fay  you,  ^'  though  he 
fwear  to  his  fubjefts  at  his  election,  tliat  he  w  ill  govern 
according  to  law,  and  that  if  he  do  not,  they  lliall  be 
difcharged  of  their  allegiance,  and  he  himielf  ipfo  faflo 
ceale  to  be  their  king:  yet  can  he  not  be  depofed  or  pu- 
nifticd  by  them."  Why  not  a  king,  I  pray,  as  well  as 
popular  magiftrates?  becaufe  in  a  popular  (tate,  the 
people  do  not  ti^ansfer  all  their  power  to  the  magiftrates. 
And  do  they,  in  the  cafe  that  you  have  put,  vett  it  all  in 
the  king,  'when  tliey  place  hhn  in  tlie  government  upon 
thole  terms  exprelsly,  to  hold  it  no  longer  than  he  ufes 
it  well  ?  Therefore  it  is  evident,  that  a  king  fwom  to 
obferve  tlie  laws,  if  he  tranfgi  els  them,  may  be  punifhed 
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and  depofed,  as  well  as  popular  iiiagiftrates.     So  that  you 
caii  make  no  more  ule  of  that  invincible  argument  of 
the  people  s  transferring  all  their  rirfit  and  power  to  the 
prince ;  you  yourfelf  have  battered  it  down  witii  your 
own  engines.     Hear  now  another  inoft  powerful  and  in- 
vincible argument   of   his,    why  lubjc6ts  cannot  judge 
tlicir  kings,  "  becaufe  he  is  bound   by  no  law,   beinj 
hiinfelf  tlKJ  fole  lawgiver."     Which  having  been  proves 
already  to  be  moft  falle,  this  sjreat  reaibn  comes  to  no- 
tliing,  as  well  as  the  former,     but  the  reafon  why  princes 
have  but  feldom  been  proceeded  againit  for   perfonal 
and   private  crimes,   as  whoredom,   and  adultery,  and 
tlie  like,  is  not  becaufe  they  could  not  juftly  be  punifbed 
even  for  fuch,  but  left  the  peoj)le  Ihould  receive  more 
prejudice  through  dilturbances  tiiat  might  be  occafioned 
by  the  king's  deatli,  and  the  change  of  affairs,  than  they 
would  be  profited  by  the  punifhment  of  one  man  or  two. 
But  when  they  begin  to  be  univerlally  injurious  and  in- 
fufierable,  it  has  al^vays  been  tlie  opinion  of  all  nations, 
tliat  then,  being  tyrants,    it  is  lawful  to  put  them   to 
death  any  how,  condemned  or  uncondenmed.     Hence 
Cicero,  in  his  Second  Philippic,  lays  thus  of  thofe  that 
killed  Cffifar,   "  they  were  the   firlt   that  ran   through 
with  their  fwords^  not  a  man  who  affefted  to  be  kin^ 
but  who  was  actually  fetded  in  the  government ;  which, 
as  it  was  a  worthy  and  godlike  aftion,  lb  it  is  let  before 
us   for  our  imitation."     How  unlike  are  you   to  him! 
•*  Murder,  adultery,  injuries,  arc  not  regal  and  public, 
but  private  and  perlbnal  crimes."     Well  laid,   parafitc ! 
you  have  obliged  all  pimps  and  profligates  in  couits  by 
tins  exprcfTion.     How  ingenioully  do  you  aft  both  die 
parafite  and  the  pimp  with  the  lame  breath  !    "  A  king 
that  is  an  adulterer,    or   a  murderer,   may  yet  govern 
vrell,  and    confequendy  ought  not  to  be  put  to  death, 
bccaule,  together  witli  his  life,  he  mull  lolb  h'\^  king- 
dom; and  it  was  never  yet  allc«\ved  by  Gods  laws,  or 
mans,  that  for  one  and  the  lame  crime,  a  man  was  to 
be  puniftied  twice."     Infamous  foulmouth   wretch !  By 
the  lame  reafon  the  magiftrates  in  a  popular  Itate,  or  in 
an  ariltocracy,  ought  never  to  be  put  to  death,  for  fear 
of  double  punilhnient ;  no  judge,  no  lenator  muft  die, 
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for  tiiey  muft  lofe  their  magiitracy  too,  as  well  as  tbeor 
lives.  As  you  have  endeavoured  to  take  all  power  oat 
of  the  people's  hiuids,  and  veft  it  in  the  king,  io  you 
vi'ould  all  majdty  too :  a  delegated  tranflatitious  ma* 
jcfty  we  allow,  but  tliat  majefty  does  chiefly  and  primarilj 
rcfide  in  him,  you  can  no  more  prove,  than  you  can, 
that  j)ower  and  authority  does.  "  A  king,"  you  (ay, 
"  cannot  commit  tix'albn  againft  his  people,  but  a  people 
may  againft  tlicir  king."  And  yet  a  king  is  wiiat 
he  is  for  tlie  people  only,  not  the  people  for  him.  Henx 
I  infer,  that  the  whole  body  of  tiie  people,  or  the  greater 
part  of  them,  muft  needs  have  greater  power  tiian  tbe 
king.  Tliis  you  deny,  and  begin  to  cait  up  accounts. 
"  He  is  of  gieater  power  than  any  one,  than  any  two^ 
than  any  three,  tiian  any  ten,  than  any  hundred,  than 
any  tliouiluid,  tlian  any  ten  thoufand  f '  be  it  fo,  "  he 
is  of  more  power  than  half  the  people."  I  will  not  deny 
tliat  neither;  "  add  now  half  of  the  otlier  half,  will  he 
not  have  more  power  than  all  thoie  r"  Not  at  all.  Go 
on,  why  do  you  take  away  the  board?  Do  you  not  un* 
derftand  })rogreflion  in  arithmetic  ?  He  begins  to  reckon 
after  anottier  manner.  "  Has  not  tlie  king,  and  the 
nobility  together,  more  power?"  Xo,  Mr.  Changelii^ 
I  deny  that  too.  If  by  the  nobility,  whom  you  ftyte 
optimates,  you  mean  the  })eers  only:  for  it  may  liappen 
tliat  amonglt  the  whole  number  of  them,  tliere  may  not 
be  one  man  deferving  that  appellation :  for  it  often  fells 
out,  tliat  there  are  better  and  wifer  men  tlian  they 
amongft  the  commons,  whom  in  conjunction  with  tha 
greater,  or  the  l)etter  pait  of  tlie  people,  I  Ihould  not 
icruple  to  call  by  the  name  of,  and  take  tlieni  tor  all  the 
people,  "  But  if  tlie  king  is  not  fupericur  in  power  to 
all  the  people  together,  lie  is  then  a  king  but  of  findc 
perlbns,  he  is  not  tlie  king  of  the  whole  body  of  me 
people."  You  fay  well,  no  more  he  is,  unleis  they  are  ' 
content  he  flioiUd  be  fo.  Now,  balance  your  accounti^ 
and  you  will  find  that  by  miicafting,  you  have  loft  your 
principal.  "  The  Englilh  fay,  that  the  right  of  majeity 
originally  and  principally  relides  in  the  people;  wludk 
principle  would  introduce  a  confufion  of  all  fiates.' 
What,    of  an  ai  iitocracy  and  democracy  ?  But  let  that 
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pais.     What  if  it  (hould  overthrow  a  gynaeocracy  too  ? 
(Lea  government  of  one  or  more  women)  under  which 
ftate,  or  form  of  government,  they  fay,  you  are  in  dan- 
ger of  being  beaten  at  home;  would  not  the  Englifh  do 
you  a  kindnefs  in  that,  you  fticepiih  fellow,  you  ?    But 
tiiere  is  no  hope  of  that     For  it  is  moft  juftly  to  ordered, 
fince  you  would  fubje6l  all  mankind  to  tyranny  abroad, 
that  you  yourfelf  (liould  live  in  a  Icandalous  moft  unman- 
like Uavery  at  home.     "  We  muft  tell  you,"  you  fay, 
**  what  we  mean  by  the  word  Pco{Je."    There  are  a 
great  many  odier  tilings,  which  you  ftand  more  in  need 
of  being  told :  for  of  things  that  more  immediately  con- 
cern you,  you  feem  altogedicr  ignorant,  and  never  to 
have  learnt  any  thing  but  words  and  letters,  not  to  be 
capable  of  any  thing  elfe.     But  this  you  think  you  know, 
tliat  by  the  word  people  we  mean  tlie  common  people 
only,    exclulive  of  tlie   nobility,    becaufe  we  have  put 
down  the   lloufe  of  Lords.     And  yet  that  very  thing 
Ibows^  that  under  the  word  people  we  comprehend  alt 
our  natives,  of  what  order  and  degree  foever;  in  that 
we  have  fettled  one  fupreme  fenate  only,  in  which  the 
nobility  alfo,  as  a  part  of  the  people  (not  in  their  own 
right,    as  they     did     before;    but    reprelenting    thole 
borougiis  or  counties,  for  which  they  may  he  chole)  may 
give    their  votes.     Then  you  inveigh  againft  the  com- 
mon people,  as  being  '^  blind   and  brutiili,   ignorant  of 
the  art  of  governing ;"  you   lay  there  is  "  nothing  moi*e 
empty,    more   vain,   more  inconftant,    more    uncertain 
than  they."    All  which  is  very  true  of  yourlelf,  and  it 
is    true  likcwife  of  the   rabble,    but  not  of  the  middle 
Ibrt,  amongft  whom  the  molt    prudent  men,   and  moft 
ikilful  in  affairs,  arc  generally  found ;   others  are  moft 
commonly  diverted  cither  by  luxury  and  plenty,  or  by 
want  and  poverty,  from  virtue,  and  tlic  ftudy  of  laws 
and  government     "  There   are  many  ways,"  you   lay, 
^  by  which  kings  come  to  the  crown,  fo  as  not  to  be 
beholden  to  the  |)eople  at  all  for  it;"  and  elpecially, 
**  thole   tliat   inherit    a   kingdom."     But  tliole    nations 
mult  certainly  be  flaves,  and  bom  to  flaveiy,  tliat  ac« 
knowledge  any  one  to  be  their  lord  and  mafter  fo  ab- 
iblutely,  as  that  they  are  his  inheritance,  and  come  to 
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him  by  defcent,  without  any  confent  of  their  own ;  tfaqr 
deferve  not  the  appellation  of  fubjefts,  nor  of  freemei^ 
nor  can  they  juftly  be  reputed  fuch ;  nor  are  they  to  be 
accounted  as  a  civil  Ibcicty,  but  muil  be  looked  on  as 
the  poffeffions  and  eftate  of  tlieir  lord,  and  his  family: 
for  I  fee  no  difference  as  to  the  right  of  ownerfliip  be- 
twixt them,  and  flaves,  or  beafts.  Secondly,  "  thqf 
that  come  to  the  crown  by  conqueft,  cannot  acknow- 
ledge tlicmfelves  to  have  received  fiom  the  people  the 
power  to  ufurp."  We  are  not  now  dilcourfrng  of  a 
conqueror,  but  of  a  conquered  king ;  what  a  conqueror 
may  lawfully  do,  we  will  difcourle  ^Ifewhere ;  do  you 
keep  to  your  fubje6t  But  whereas  you  afcribe  to  ku^ 
that  ancient  right,  that  mailers  of,  families  have  over 
tlieir  houfeholds,  and  take  an  example  from  thence  of 
tlieir  abfolute  power;  I  have  fhown  already  over  and 
over,  that  there  is  no  likenels  at  all  betwixt  them.  And 
Ariftode  (whom  you  name  fo  often)  if  you  had  read 
him,  would  have  taught  you  as  much  in  tlie  beginniDg 
of  his  Politics,  where  he  fays  they  judge  amils,  that 
think  there  is  but  little  difference  betwixt  a  king,  and 
a  mafter  of  a  family  :  "  For  tliat  there  is  not  a  numerical, 
but  a  fpecifical  difference  betwixt  a  kingdom  and  a 
family."  For  when  \  illages  grew  to  be  towns  and  cities, 
tliat  regal  domeftic  right  vanilhed  by  degrees,  and  was 
no  more  owned.  Hence  Diodorus,  in  his  firft  book, 
fays,  tliat  anciently  kingdoms  were  tranlinitted  not  to 
the  former  kings  Ions,  but  to  thofe  tliat  had  beft  de- 
ferved  of.  the  people.  And  Juftin,  ''  originally,"  fijs 
he,  "  tlie  government  of  nations,  and  of  countries,  was 
by  kings,  who  were  exalted  to  that  height  of  maj^, 
not  by  popular  ambition,  but  for  their  moderatkx^ 
which  commended  them  to  good  men."  Whence  it  is 
manifeft,  that,  in  tlic  very  beginning  of  nations,  that 
fatherly  and  hereditary  government  gave  way  to  virtue^ 
and  tlie  people  s  right :  w  hich  is  the  molt  natural  realba 
and  caufe,  and  was  the  true  rife  of  kingly  government 
For  at  tirft  men  entered  into  Ibcieties,  not  that  any  one 
might  infult  over  all  the  reft,  but  that  in  cafe  any  Ihoidd 
injure  anotlier,  there  might  be  laws  and  judges  to  prt)- 
t«6t  them  from  wrong,  or  at  leaft  to  punifh  the  wroog 
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doers.  When  men  were  at  iirft  difperfed  and  Icattered 
afunder,  Ibme  wife  and  eloquent  man  perl'uaded  them 
to  enter  into  civil  focicties ;  "  that  he  himfelty  Ihv  you, 
"  miglit  exercife  dominion  over  them,  when  lb  united/' 
Perhaps  you  meant  this  of  Nimrod,  who  is  laid  to  liave 
been  the  firft  tyrant  Or  elfe  it  proceeds  from  your  own 
malice  only,  and  certainly  it  cannot  have  been  true  of 
ttiofe  great  and  generous  fpirited  men,  but  is  a  fiction  of 
your  own,  not  warranted  by  any  autliority  that  I  ever 
heard  of.  For  all  ancient  writers  tell  us,  tliat  tnole  firft 
inftituters  of  communities  of  men  had  a  res^ard  to  the 
good  and  fafcty  of  mankind  only,  and  not  to  any  private 
advantages  of  their  o^vn,  or  to  make  themielves  great  or 
powerful.  One  thing  I  cannot  pafs  by,  which  I  fuppofe 
you  intended  for  an  emblem,  to  fet  oif  the  reft  of  tliis 
chapter:  "If  a  conful,"  fay  you,  "  had  been  to  l)e  ac- 
culed  before  his  magiftracy  expired,  there  muft  have 
been  a  dicbitor  created  for  that  purpofe  f'  though  you 
had  faid  before,  "  that  for  that  very  realbn  there  were 
two  of  tiiem.'*  Jult  fo  your  pofitions  aU^ays  agree  wth 
one  another,  and  almoft  every  page  declares  how  weak 
aiid  frivolous  whatever  you  fay  or  write  upon  any  lbbje6t, 
is.  "  Under  the  ancient  Scixon  kings,"  you  fay,  "  the 
people  were  never  called  to  parliaments."  If  any  of 
our  own  countrymen  had  afleited  fuch  a  thing,  I  could 
eafily  have  convinced  him  that  he  was  in  an  crrour.  I  Jut 
I  am  not  fo  much  concerned  at  your  miftakin  j;  our  affairs, 
bccnufe  you  are  a  foreigner.  This  in  etfe^t  is  all  you 
fiiy  of  the  right  of  kings  in  general.  Many  other  things 
I  omit,  for  you  ufe  many  digicffions,  and  p^it  things 
down  that  ci^er  have  no  ground  at  all,  or  are  notliing  to 
the  purpofe,  and  my  delign  is  not  to  vie  with  you  in 
impertinence. 

CHAP.    VIII. 

IF  you  had  publiihed  your  o\ni  opinion,  Salmafius, 
concerning  the  right  of  kings  in  general,  without  afiront- 
ing  any  i)er(bns  in  particular,  notwithftanding  this  altera- 
tion of  affairs  in  Kngland,  as  long  as  you  did  but  ulc 
your  own  liberty  in  writing  what  yourfelf  thought  fit, 
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no  FLngllfhnian  could  have  liad  any  caufe  to  have  been 
dirplealed  witli  you,  nor  would  you  have  made  good  the 
opinion  you  maintain  ever  It  wliit  tlie  Icls.  For  if  it  be  a 
pofitive  command  both  of  Moles  and  of  Chrift  himfel^ 
"  Tliat  all  men  whatlbevcr,  whcdier  Spaniards,  Frendi, 
Italians,  Germans,  Englilh,  or  Scots,  ihould  be  fubjeft 
to  tlicir  princes,  be  thej*  good  or  bad,"  which  you  aflerted, 
p.  i-i7,  to  what  purpole  was  it  for  you,  who  are  a  fo- 
reigner, and  unknown  to  us,  to  be  tampering  with  our 
laws,  and  to  read  us  lef  hu'es  out  of  diem  as  out  of  your 
own  papers  and  mifccllanies,  whicli,  be  tliey  how  they 
M^ill,  you  have  taught  us  already  in  a  great  many  wxNrds, 
that  tliey  ought  to  give  way  to  the  laws  of  God  r  But  noir 
it  is  apparent,  that  you  have  undertaken  tiie  defence  of 
this  royal  caulc,  not  lb  much  out  of  your  o^\'n  inclinatioo, 
as  \)artly  becaulb  you  were  liircd,  and  tliat  at  a  good  round 
price  too,  confidering  how  tilings  are  with  him  that  fet 
you  on  work ;  and  partly,  it  is  like,  out  of  expe6ladon  of 
ibmc  greater  reward  l.creal'ler;  to  publifli  a  fcandalous 
libel  againlt  the  Englilh,  who  are  injurious  to  none  of 
tlieir  neighboui's,  anti  ino<  Idle  with  their  own  matters  only. 
If  there  wore  no  Inch  thing  as  that  in  the  cale,  is  it  cre- 
dible, that  any  man  fliould  be  lb  impudent  or  lb  mad,  as 
though  lie  be  a  ftraiiger,  and  at  a  great  dhtauce  ixoxw  us, 
yet  of  his  own  accord  to  intenneddlc  with  our  aftkirs, 
and  lidc  >vith  a  party  r  ^\'hat  the  d jvil  is  it  to  you,  what 
the  Englilh  do  amongft  thcmlelves?  What  would  yoa 
have,  j)nigmatical  puppy?  ^^'hat  would  y^u  be  at? 
Have  YOU  no  concerns  of  vour  own  at  home  ?  I  wiflivoo 
had  the  lame  concenis  that  tliat  famous  Olus,  your  fel- 
low bufybody  in  tlie  Epigram,  had;  and  perhaps  foyoo 
have ;  you  defeiTC  them,  I  am  fure.  Or  did  diat  hotlpur 
your  wife,  who  encouraged  you  to  write  what  you  bavt 
done  Ibr  outlawed  Charles's  lake,  promile  you  Ibme  pro- 
litabic  profeflbr  s  place  in  England,  and  God  knows  what 
graiiiicatioiis  at  Charles's  return?  13ut  alfurc  yourfeives^ 
my  miltrefs  and  my  maftcr,  that  England  admits  neither 
of  wolves,  nor  o^Micrs  of  wolves  :  fo  that  it  is  no  wojider 
you  fpit  lb  much  venom  at  our  Englilh  maftifts.  It  were 
lK;tter  for  you  to  return  to  thofe  illuftrious  tides  of  yours 
in  IViuicc;  liiib  to  tliat  hungerltarved  lordlhip  of  youts 
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at  *  St  Lou ;  and  in  the  next  place  to  tlie  facred  con- 
fiftory  of  the  moll  chrifiian  king.  Being  a  counicllor  to 
the  prince,  you  are  at  too  great  a  diltance  from  your 
own  country.  But  I  lee  full  well  that  flie  neitlier  delires 
you,  nor  your  counfcl ;  nor  did  it  appear  Ihe  did,  wlien 
you  were  there  a  few  yeai*s  a{];o,  and  began  to  lick  a  car- 
dinal s  trencher ;  Ihe  is  in  the  right,  by  my  trotli,  and 
can  very  willingly  fuffer  fuch  a  little  fellow  as  ypu,  that 
are  but  one  half  of  a  man,  to  run  up  and  down  with  your 
niiftreis  of  a  wife,  and  your  delks  full  of  trifles  and  foole- 
ries, till  you  light  foinewhere  or  other  \\\Ym  a  llijiend, 
large  enough  for  a  knight  of  the  gminmar,  or  an  illuf- 
trious  critic  on  horfeback ;  if  any  prince  or  ftate  has  a 
mind  to  hire  a  vagabond  doflor,  ttiat  is  to  be  ibid  at  a 
good  round  price.  But  here  is  one  that  will  bid  for  you ; 
whether  you  are  a  merchantable  commodity  or  not,  and 
what  you  are  wortli,  we  lliall  fee  by  and  l)y.  You  fay, 
"  tlie  parricides  aflert,  tliat  the  govenmicnt  of  England 
b  not  merely  kingly,  but  that  it  is  a  mixed  goveniment" 
Sir  Thomas  Smith,  a  countrj  inim  of  ours  in  Edward  the 
fixth  s  days,  a  good  lawyer,  and  a  ftatclinan,  one  whom 
you  yourlelf  will  not  aill  a  parricide,  in  the  beginning  of 
a  book  which  he  wrote  "  of  tlie  commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land,'' aflerts  the  fame  thing,  and  not  of  our  govem- 
ment  only,  but  of  almoft  all  othere  in  the  world,  and 
that  out  of  Ariftotle ;  and  he  fays  it  is  not  poffible,  tliat 
any  government  iliould  otlierwife  fublift.  But  as  if  you 
thought  it  a  crime  to  fay  any  thing,  and  not  unlay  it 
again,  you  rej>eat  your  former  threadbare  contradi6tions. 
\  ou  fay,  *^  there  neither  is  nor  ever  was  any  nation,  that 
did  not  undeiftand  by  the  veiy  name  of  a  king,  a  perfon 
whofe  authority  is  inferiour  to  God  alone,  and  who  is 
accountable  to  no  other."  And  yet  a  little  after  you 
confels,  "  that  the  name  of  a  king  was  formerly  given 
to  fuch  powers  and  magiftrates,  as  had  not  a  full  and 
abfolute  right  of  themiJlves,  but  had  a  dependance  upon 
tlie  people,  as  die  fuftctcs  among  the  Carthaginians,  tlie 

*  St.  Lou,  in  Latin,  San^lns  Lupus,  Saint  Wolf,  is  the  namf?  of 
a.  pb.ci*  ill  France,  where  Salmalius  had  foine  fmall  cllate,  and  was 
called  fo  from  bt.  Lupus  a  German  BiHiop,  vrbo  vith  St.  Gemiau 
came  over  into  England,  iVauo  Dom.  4'29» 
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Hebrew  judges,  the  kings  of  the  Lacedemonians,  and  of 
Arragon."  Are  you  not  very  confiitent  with  yourfelf? 
Then  you  reckon  up  five  feveral  Ibrts  of  monarchies  oat 
of  Ariftotle  ;  in  one  of  which  only  that  right  obtained, 
which  you  fay  is  common  to  all  kings.  Concerning 
which  1  have  faid  already  more  than  once,  tiiat  neither 
doth  Ariflotle  give  an'  ihftance  of  any  fuch  monarchy,  | 
nor  was  there  ever  any  fuch  in  being;  the  other  fourbe 
clearly  dcmonfti-ales  that  tliey  were  bounded  by  efia-  |i 
blilhed  la^^'s,  and  the  king's  power  fubjeO;  to  thofe  laws. 
The  firit  of  whicli  four  was  tliat  of  the  Lacedemonians,  i 
which  in  his  opinion  did  of  all  others  befl  delcrve  the 
name  of  a  kingdom.  Tlie  fecond  was  fuch  as  obtained 
among  baibarians,  which  was  laftins^,  becaufe  regulated 
by  laws,  and  becaufe  tlie  people  willingly  fubmitted  to 
It;  whereas  by  the  fame  author's  opinion  in  his  thffd 
,book,  what  khig  Ibever  retains  tlie  fovercignty  againft  : 
the  people's  will,  is  no  longer  to  be  accounted  a  kii^ 
but  a  downright  tyrant ;  all  whicli  is  true  likenife  of  I 
his  third  fort  of  kin^^s,  whicli  ho  calls  iEfvmnctes,  who 
Mere  cholen  by  the  people,  and  moit  commonly  for  a 
certain  time  only,  and  for  Ibine  particular  purpofes,  fuch 
as  the  Roman  diflalors  were.  The  fourdi  fort  he  makes 
of  fuch  as  rcij^ed  in  tlic  hcroical  days,  upon  whom  for 
their  extraordinary  inciits  the  people  of  their  om'u  accord 
conferred  the  government,  but  yet  bounded  by  laws; 
nor  could  thcte  retain  the  fovercignty  againft  tlie  will  of 
the  peopk* ;  nor  do  thcfc  four  foils  of  kingly  (rovern- 
ments  dillcr,  he  fays,  from  tyranny  in  any  thing  ehe,  hot 
only  in  that  thclc  govorniiicnts  are  with  the  good  liking 
of  the  people,  and  that  againft  their  will.  The  fifth  fort 
of  kingly  jiovernment,  which  he  calls  Tra/ASatr/Xfia,  orab- 
fblutc  monarchy,  in  which  the  llipreme  power  refides  in 
the  knit's  pcrlon,  wliicli  you  pretend  to  be  the  right  of  all 
kinii:s,  is  utterly  C(;iuleiiincd  by  the  philolbpher,  as  nei- 
ther for  the  good  of  iiiiuikind,  nor  confonant  to  juflioe 
or  nature,  unlels  Ibnie  people  ftiould  be  content  to  fot 
unilcr  fucii  a  government,  and  withal  confer  it  upon  fiidi 
as  excel  all  others  hi  viitue.  Thelc  things  any  man  may 
read  in  tlie  third  book  of  his  Politics.  But  you,  Ibe- 
Uevc,  that  once  ui  your  life  you  might  appear  witty  and 
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ilodd,  pleafcd  yourfelf  wiih  making  a  comparilbn  "  be- 
twixt tliefe  five  ibrts  of  kingly  government,  and  the  five 
zones  of  the  world ;  b^Jtwixt  tlic  two  extremes  of  kingly 
power,  there  are  tlirce  more  tem[)orate  fpecics  intcrpoled, 
as  there  lie  tliree  zones  betwixt  the  torrid  and  the  frigid." 
Pretty  rogue !  what  ingenious  comparifons  he  always 
makes  us!  may  you  forever  be  baniihed,  whidier  you 
yourlelf  condemn  an  abfolute  kingdom  to  be,  that  is,  to 
the  firigid  zone,  which  when  you  are  there,  will  be  doubly 
cold  to  what  it  was  before.  In  the  mean  while  M^e  nuul 
expeft  that  ne\\faihioned  fphere  wliich  you  dclcribe, 
from  you  our  modem  Arcliimedes,  in  which  there  Ihall 
be  two  extreme  zones,  one  torrid,  and  the  otlier  frigid, 
and  three  temperate  ones  lying  betwixt  "  The  kingg 
of  the  Lacedemonians,  you  fay,  might  lawfully  be  im- 
prilbned,  but  it  was  not  lawful  to  put  diem  to  deatli." 
Why  not?  Becaule  die  minilters  of  jufticc,  and  fomc 
foreign  foldiers,  being  furprifed  at  the  novelty  of  the 
thing,  thought  it  not  lawful  to  lead  Agis  to  his  execu  • 
tion,  though  condemned  to  die  ?  And  the  people  of  La* 
cedemon  were  difpleafed  at  his  death,  not  bccaufc  con« 
demned  to  die,  Uiough  a  king,  but  becaule  lie  was  a  good 
man  and  popular,  and  had  been  ciicmnvented  by  a  fac- 
tion of  the  great  ones.  Says  Plutarch,  "  Agis  was  tlic 
lirlr  king,  that  was  put  to  death  by  the  ephori ;'  in  which 
words  he  does  not  pretend  to  tell  us  wimt  lawfully  might 
be  done,  but  what  a6tually  was  done.  For  to  imagine 
that  fuch  as  may  lawtuUy  accufe  a  king,  and  impiiioQ 
him,  may  not  alio  (awfully  put  him  to  death,  is  a  childiih 
conceit.  At  laft  you  betake  yourielf  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  tlie  right  of  £ngli(h  kings.  "  There  never 
was,"  you  lay,  "  but  one  lung  in  England.''  Tliis  you 
lay,  becaufe  you  had  iaid  befoi^,  that  '^  unlefs  a  kin^  be 
ibie  in' the  govemmeot,  lie  cannot  be  a  king."  M'iiich  if 
it  i)e  true,  Ibmc  of  them,  who  I  had  thought  had  been 
kings  of  &)gland,  were  not  really  fo ;  for  to  omit  many 
€>f  our  SaxoD  kings,  who  had  eitiier  tlicir  Ions,  or  their 
bmdiers  partners  with  them  in  the  government,  it  is 
known  that  king  Henry  II,  of  tlie  Norman  race,  reigned 
together  with  lus  Ion.  **  Let  tliem  ihow,'  iky  you,  "  a 
|Mrecedeat  of  any  kingdom  under  the  govermncnt  of  a 
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fingle  perfon,  who  lias  not  an  abfolute  power :  thou^ 
in  Ibme  kingdoms  more  remils,  in  others  more  intenfe." 
Do  you  fliow  any  power  tliat  is  ablblute,  and  yet  remifi, 
you  afs;  is  not  that  power  that  is  abfolute,  the  iiipreine 
power  of  all  ?    How  can  it  tlicn  be  both  fupreme  and  re- 
mifs  ?    Whatfoever  kings  you  (hall  acknowledge  to  be  in- 
veftcd  with  a  rcmifs  (or  a  lefs)  power,  thole  1  will  eafily 
make   appear  to  have  no  ablblute  power;  and  conie- 
qnently  to  be  inferiour  to  a  people,  free  by  nature,  who 
is  both  its  own  lawgiver,  and  can  make  tlie  regal  power 
ntorc   or  lefs  intenfe  or  rcmifs;  tliat  is,  greater  or  lefe. 
^\lietlicr  tlie .  whole  ifland   of  Britain  was  anciently  go- 
verned by  kings,  or  no,  is  uncertain.     It  is  nioft  llkdly, 
that  the  form  of  their  government  changed  accordiii^ 
to   the  exigencies  of  the  times.     \\'hence  Tacitus  fey^ 
**  the  Britains  anciently   were  under  kings  ;    now  the 
great  men  amongft  tliem  divide  them   into  parties  and 
fa6lions."      When  tlie    Romans   left   them,  thev  were 
about  forty  years  without  kings ;  the}-  were  not  alwtjs  ' 
therefore  under  a  kingly  government,  as  you  fey  they 
•>i'ere.     But  when  they  were  fo,  tliat  the  kingdom  was 
hereditary,  I  pofitively  deny ;  \^hich  that  it  was  not,  is 
evident  both  fit)m  the  fcries  of  their  kings,  and  their  way 
of  creating  them ;  for  the  confent  of  the  people  is  afked  in 
exprcls  words.     When  tlie  king  has  taken  tlie  accuftomed 
oatli,  the  archbiftiop  ftej)ping  to  eveiy  fide  of  tlie  ftage 
erefted  for  tliat  purpofc,  alks   the  people  four  fcveral 
times  in  thefc  words,  "  Do  you  conlent  to  have  tliis  roan 
to   be  your  king  ?"    Juft  as  if  he  fpoke  to  tlicm  in  the 
Roman  ftyle,  Vultis,  Jubctishunc  Regnarc?  "Is  it  your 
plcafiire,  do  you  appoint  this  man  to  leigii?"    Wliidi 
would  be  needlels,  if  the  kingdom  were  by  tlie  law  lienv 
ditary.     But  witli  kings,  uliirpation  palfcs  verj'  frcquaitk 
for  law  and  right.     You  go  about  to  ground  Cliarlcsi 
right  to  tlie  crown,  who  was  lb  often  conquercd  himlelf, 
upon  tlie  right  of  coiiqucft.     William,  fumamed  tlie  Con- 
queror,   foiibolh,  fubducd  us.'    lint  they  wlio  are  not 
ftrangers  to  our  liiftory,  know  full  well,  that  the  ftrength 
of  tlie  Englifli  nation  was  not  fo  broken  in  that  one  fight 
at  Haftings,  but  that  they  might  ealily  have  renewed  the 
^  ar»    But  they  chofe  rather  to  accept  of  a  kin^  tfaav 
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to  be  under  a  conqueror  and  a  tyrant :  they  IWcar  there- 
fore to  William,  to  Ix)  his  liegemen,  and  he  fwears  to 
them  at  the  altar,  to  can^v  himlelf  towards  them  as  a 
f^ood  king  ought  do  in  all  rei'pcfts,  ^Vhen  he  broke 
his  woixl,  and  tlie  Kngliih  betook  themfelves  again  to 
their  anns,  being  dittident  of  his  Itrcngth,  he  renewed 
his  oatli  u|X)n  the  Holy  Evangelilts,  to  oblerve  tlie  an- 
cient laws  of  England.  And  therefore,  if  after  that  he 
miferably  oppreflcd  the  Englilh,  (as  yqu  fay  he  did)  he 
did  it  not  by  right  of  conqueft,  but  by  right  of  perjury. 
Befides,  it  is  certain,  that  many  ages  ago,  the  conquerors 
and  conquered  coalelced  into  one  and  tlie  Ikme  people : 
lb  that  that  right  of  conqueft,  if  any  fuch  ever  were, 
niuft  needs  have  been  antiquated  long  ago.  His  own 
words  at  his  death,  which  I  give  you  out  of  a  French 
nianufcript  written  at  Caen,  put  all  out  of  doubt,  "  I 
appoint  no  man  (lays  he)  to  hiherit  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land." liy  which  words,  both  his  pretended  right  of 
conqueft,  and  the  hereditary  right,  were  dilclaimed  at 
his  deatli,  and  buried  together  w  ith  him.  I  lee  now  tliat 
you  liave  gotten  a  place  at  court,  as  I  foretold  you  would ; 
you  ar(i  made  the  kings  chief  treafurer  and  Itewaixl  of 
his  court  craft:  and  what  follows,  you  leem  to  write 
ex  officio,  as  by  virtue  of  your  office,  magnificent  Sir. 
*'  If  any  preceding  kings,  being  thereunto  compelled  by 
factions  of  great  men,  or  leditious  amonglt  tlie  common 
people,  have  receded  in  Ibme  mealure  from  their  right, 
tliat  cannot  prejudice  the  liiccelfor;  but  that  he  is  at 
11  f)eity  to  relume  it."  You  fay  well;  if  therefore  at  any 
time  our  anceftors  have  through  neglect  loft  any  thing 
tliat  wab  their  right,  why  flioukl  that  prejudice  us  Uieir 
|K)lterit)'  ?  If  they  would  promife  tor  thcmlclves  to  be- 
come llaves,  tliey  could  make  no  llich  promiie  for  ua; 
who  Ihall  always  retain  the  lame  right  of  delivering  our- 
Iclves  out  of  llaverv,  that  tliev  had  of  enflavin:?  tliem- 
Iclvcs  to  anv  whomlbever.  You  wonder  how  it  comes 
to  pais  that  a  king  of  Great-Britain  inult  nowadays  be 
looked  upon  as  one  of  die  nuigift  rates  of  the  kingdom 
only;  whereas  in  all  other  kingly  govemmerits  in  Chril- 
tendom,  kings  are  invelted  with  a  free  and  ahlblute  au- 
ijiority.    Jbor  the  Scuts,  I  remit  you  to  Buchanan :  for 
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France,  your  own  native  country,  to  which  you  feem  Id 
be  a  ftranger,  to  Hottoman's  Franco-Gallia,  and  Giiar- 
dus  a  French  hiltorian :  for  the  reft,  to  other   authors, 
of  whom  none  that  I  know  of  were  Independents ;  out 
of  whom  you  might  have  learned  a  quite  other  leflbo 
concerning  tire  right  of  kii.gs,    than  what  you  teadi 
Not  being  able  to  prove,  that  a  tyrannical  power  belonsrs 
to  the  kings  of  England  by  riglit  of  conqueft,  you  tiy 
now  to  do  it  by  right  of  {x^rjuiy.     Kings  profels  thein- 
Iclvcs  to  reign  "  by  the  Grace  of  God :"  what  if  they 
had  profeffed  themlelves  to  be  Gods?  I  believe  if  they 
had,  you  might  calily  have  been  brought  to  become  one 
of  their  prielts.     So  tlie  archbiiliops  of  Canterbury  pre- 
tended to  archbifliop  it  by  "  Divine  Providence,"    Are 
you  fuch  a  fool,  as  to  deny  the  pope's  being  a  king  in  the 
Church,   that  you  may  make  the  king  greater  than  a 
pope  in  the  ftate  ?  But  in  the  ftatutes  of  the  realm  the 
king  is  called  our  Lord.     You  are  become  of  a  fuddea 
a  wonderful  Nomenclator  of  our  ftatutes :  but  you  knoir 
not  that  many  are  called  lords  and  mafters,  who  are  not 
really  fo :  you  know  not  how  unreafonable   a  thing  it  is 
to  judge  of  truth  and  right  by  titles  of  honour,  not  to 
fay  of  flattery.     Make  the  fame  inference,  if  you  will, 
from  the  parliament's  being  called  tlic  king's  parliament; 
for  it  is  called  the  king's  bridle  too,  or  a  bridle  to  the 
king :  and  therefore  tlie  king  is  no  more  lord  or  mafier 
of  his  parliament,  than  a  horle  is  of  his  bridle.    But  why 
not  the   king's  parliament,    fince   the  kmg    "  fummoDS 
them  ?"  I  w  ill  tell  you  why ;  becaufe  the  confuls  uled  to 
indid:  a  meeting  of  the  lienate,  yet  were  they  not  lords 
over  that  council.'    When  the  king  therefore  lunmxxis 
or  calls  togetlicr  a  parliament,  he  does  it  by  viitue  and 
in  dilcharge  of  that  office,  which  he  has  received  fino© 
the  people,  that  he  may  advife  with  them    about  the 
weighty  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  not  his  own   pi^niUr 
affairs.     Or  when  at  any  time  the  parliament  deboted  of 
tlie  king's  own  afiairs,  if  any  could  properly  be  called 
his  own,  they  were  ahvays  the  laft  tilings  they  did ;  and 
it  was  in  ihcir  choice  ^^ hen  to  debaie  of  them*  and  whe- 
ther at  all  or  no,  and  depended  not  upon  the  king's  plea* 
fure.    And  tliey  whoni  it  concerns  to  know  this^  knov 
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Yery  well,  tlmt  parliaments  anciently,  whether  lUmmoned 
or  not,  might  by  law  meet  twice  a  yciir :  but  llie  laws 
are  called  too,  "  tlie  king  s  laws."  Thele  arc  flattcrins; 
aicriptions ;  a  king  of  England  can  of  himlclf  make  no 
law  :  for  he  \i*as  not  conftituted  to  make  laws,  !)ut  to 
fee  thole  laws  kept,  which  the  people  made.  And  you 
yoiirlclf  here  confefs,  that  "  parliaments  meet  to  make 
laws;"  whci-efore  the  law  is  alio  called  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  the  people's  law.  Whence  king  Ethelftane 
in  the  pi^face  to  his  laws,  fpoaking  to  all  the  people, 
"  I  have  granted  you  every  thing,''  lays  he,  "  by  your 
own  law."  And  in  the  form  of  tlie  oath,  which  the  kiniis 
of  England  uled  to  take  before  they  were  made  kings,  the 
people  ftipulate  with  them  thus;  "  \\\\\  you  gnmt  tliole 
juft  laws,  which  the  people  Ihall  chooleF'  The  king 
ant'wers,  "  I  will."  And  you  are  infinitely  miltaken  in 
laying,  that  "  when  there  is  no  parliament  fitting,  the 
king  governs  tlie  whole  ftate  of  the  kingdom,  to  all  intents 
andpurpoli^s,  by  a  regal  power.''  For  he  <'an  determine 
nothing  of  any  moment,  witli  rcfjKcl  to  either  j>cace  or 
war:  nor  con  he  put  anyftop  to  tiie  proceedings  of  the 
courts  of  jultice.  And  the  judges  therefore  fucar,  that 
tliey  will  do  notliing  judicially,  but  according  to  law, 
though  tlie  king  bv  woitl,  or  mandate,  or  letters  under 
his  own  fcal,  liiould  command  tlie  contrary.  Hence  it 
is  tliat  the  king  is  otlen  laid  in  our  law  to  lie  an  infant ; 
and  to  poilels  his  rights  luul  dignities,  as  a  child  or  a  ward 
does  his:  fee  the  Mirror,  Cap.  4.  Seft.  22.  And  hence 
is  that  common  laying  amon.'ft  us,  that  *'  the  king  can 
do  no  wrong  :"'  ^\'liich  you,  like  a  ralral,  interpret  thus, 
**  Whatever  the  king  does,  is  no  injury,  becaufo  lie  is 
not  liable  to  be  punithed  for  it."  IW  this  very  comment; 
if  there  were  nodiing  elle,  the  woniierful  impudence 
and  villany  of  this  fellow  dilcovers  itiMf  fufiiciently.  "  It 
lK?longs  to  the  head,"  \ou  lay,  '*  to  command,  ami  not 
to  the  members :  the  king  is  the  head  of  the  i)arliaincnt." 
\o\x  would  not  trifle  thus,  if  you  hatl  any  guts  in 
your  brains.  You  are  miltaken  a^uhi  (hut  there  is  no 
end  of  your  miftakes)  in  not  diltinguilhing  the  kings 
counlellors  from  Uie  ftates  of  die  realm:  for  neitlier 
Qught  be  to  make  clioice  of  all  of  tlieni^  nor  of  any 
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of  them,  which  the  reft  do  not  approve  of;  but  for  eleA* 
iiig  any  mem  hereof  the  houfe  of  commons,  he  never  fo 
much  as  pretended  to  it.  Whom  tlie  people  appointed 
to  that  fcrvice,  they  were  fcverally  choicn  by  tlic  votes 
of  all  the  people  in  their  refpcftive  cities,  tov^-ns,  and 
counties.  I  fpeak  now  of  tilings  univerfally  known,  and 
therefore  I  am  the  Ihorter.  But  you  &}%  "  it  is  fiilfe 
that  the  parliament  was  inftituted  by  the  people,  as  the 
worihippers  of  iaint  Indej^endency  aflert."  Now  I  fee 
why  you  took  fo  much  pains  in  endeavouring  to  fubvert 
tlie  papacy ;  you  carry  another  po|)e  in  your  belly,  as 
we  fay.  For  what  elfe  Ihould  you  be  in  labour  ot^  the 
wife  of  a  woman,  a  he-wolf,  impregnated  by  a  ftie-wol^ 
but  either  a  monftcr,  or  Ibme  new. fort  of  papacy  ?  You 
now  make  he-lliints  and  flic-faints,  at  your  plcafure,  as 
if  you  were  a  true  genuine  pope.  You  ablblve  kings  of 
all  their  fins,  and  as  if  you  had  utterly  vanquiflied  and 
•fubdued  your  antagonift  the  pope,  you  adorn  yourlelf  with 
his  fpoils.  But  becauie  you  have  not  yet  profligated  the 
pope  quite,  till  the  ibcond  and  third,  and  perhaps  the 
fourtli  and  fifth  part  of  your  book  of  his  fupremacy  como 
out,  which  book  \\ill  naufcute  a  great  naany  readers  to 
deatli,  fooner  than  you  will  get  the  better  of  thcpop^ 
•  by  it ;  let  it  fuftice  you  in  the  mean  time,  I  befceqh  you, 
to  become  ibme  antipopc  or  other.  There  is  another 
fhe-liiint,  bcfidcs  that  Independency  that  you  deride^ 
which  you  have  canonized  in  good  eanieft ;  and  that  is, 
the  tyranny  of  kings :  you  fliall  therefore  by  my  con* 
fent  be  the  high  pricft  of  tyranny ;  and  that  you  may 
bave  all  the  p()})e's  titles,  you  fliall  be  a  "  fervant  of  the 
fervants,"  not  of  God,  but  of  the  court.  Tor  that  curie 
pronounced  upon  Canaan  feems  to  ftick  as  clofc  to  you, 
as  your  fliirt.  ^'ou  call  the  people  "a beaft/'  \\'hat  are 
you  then  youifelf?  For  ncillier  can  that  facred  coufif- 
tory,  nor  your  lordfliip  of  St.  Lou,  exempt  you  its  matter 
from  being  one  of  the  people,  nay,  of  the  common  peo- 
pie  ;  nor  can  make  you  other  than  what  you  really  are^ 
a  moft  loatlifome  beaft.  Indeed,  the  writings  of  the  pro- 
phets fliadow  out  to  us  the  monarchy  and  dominion  of 
great  kings  by  die  name,  and  under  the  refemblance  of 
a  great  beaft,     "i'ou  lay,  that  "  there  is  no  mention  of 
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)arliaments  held  under  our  kings,  tliat  reigned  before 
iVilliam  the.  conqueror.''  It  is  not  worth  while  to  jangle 
il)Out  a  French  word :  the  thing  was  ahvays  in  l)eing ; 
md  you  youifelf  allow  that  m  the  Saxon  times,  Concilia 
iapientunt,  Wittena-gemots,  are  mentioned.  And  there 
ire  wile  men  among  the  body  of  tlie  people,  as  well  as 
inionglV  the  nobility.  IJut  *'  in  the  ftatute  of  Merton 
nade  in  the  tNventieth  vear  of  kinu;  IIonr\'  the  third,  tlie 
larls  and  barons  are  only  named."  Thus  you  are  aluays 
mpoled  upon  by  words,  who  yet  have  IJK^nt  jour  whole 
ife  in  nothing  elle  but  words ;  for  we  kno^v  very  well 
hat  in  that  age,  not  only  the  guardians  of  the  cinque- 
K)rts,  and  magiltrates  of  cities,  but  even  ti'adelhien  are 
^metimes  called  barons ;  and  without  doubt,  they  might 
nuch  more  rcalonably  call  every  member  of  parliament, 
bough  never  fo  much  a  commo!icr,  by  tlic  name  of  ba- 
on.  For  tiiat  in  the  fifty-fecond  year  of  the  lame  king  s 
eign,  the  commoners  as  well  as  the  lords  were  liiinmon- 
d,  tlie  ftatute  of  Marlbridge,  and  molt  other  ftatutes, 
cchu^  in  exprefs  words ;  wiiicb  commoners  king  Edward 
ic   tliird,    in   the   preface  to   the  Itatutc-ftaple,    calls, 

•  Magnates  Comitatum,  the  great  men  .of  the  counties," 
s  you  very  learnedly  quote  it  for  me;  thofe  to  wit, 

that  came  out  of  tlie  Icveral  counties,  and  lerved  for 
icm;''  A\hich  number  of  men  confiituted  the  houle  of 
ommons,  and  neither  were  lords,  nor  could  l)e.    IJelidcs, 

book  more  ancient  than  thofc  ftatutes,  called,  "  ^lodus 
abcndi  Parliamenta,  i.  e.  the  manner  of  holding  parlia- 
lents,"  tells  us,  that  the  king  and  the  commons  may 
old  a  parliament,  and  enaft  laws,  though  tlic  lords,  (he 
il1iO[)S  are  ablent;  but  that  with  the  lords,  and  thfc 
ilhops,  in  the  ablcnce  of  tlie  commons,  no  parliament 
in  be  held.  And  tliere  is  a  iTaiini  given  for  it,  viz.  be- 
uilir*  kings  held  parliaments  and  councils  v.itli  their  |K'ople 
?f(>ie  any  lords  or  bilhops  were  made ;  belides.  tlie  lords 
rve  for  themlilvcs  onlv,  the  commons  each  for  the 
>untv,  citv,  or  borough  that  lent  them.  And  that  there- 
TC  liie  commons  in  j)arliament  reprclent  the  whole  hcxly 

•  the  nation ;  in  which  reij>€ft  tliey  are  more  worthy, 
k1  every  way  preferable  to  the  lioulo  of  peers.  "  liut  tlic 
)wer  of  Judiciiture,"  you  lay,  "  never  was  inveftcd  in 
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the  houfe  of  commons."  Nor  was  ihxt  king  every  pofl^'fled 
of  it :  remember  though,  that  originally  all  power  pro- 
ceeded, and  yet  does  proceed*  from  the  people.  Wliich 
Marcus  Tullius  excellently  well  ihows  in  his  oratioo, 
"  De  lege  Agraria,  of  the  Agrarian  law :"  "  As  all 
powers,  authorities,  and  public  adminiftrations  ought  to 
be  derived  from  the  whole  body  of  the  people  ;  fo  tbofe 
of  them  ought  in  an  efpecial  manner  {o  to  be  derived^ 
*  which  are  ordained  and  appointed  for  the  common  te 
nefit  and  intereft  of  all,  to  which  employments  every 
particular  perfon  may  both  give  his  vote  ftn*  the  choofiog 
luch  perlbns,  as  he  tiiinks  will  take  moft  care  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  witlial  by  voting  and  making  intereft;  for  tbea^ 
lay  fuch  obligations  upon  tliem,  as  may  entitle  them  to 
their  friendftiip,  and  good  offices  in  time  to  come* 
Here  you  lee  the  true  rife  and  original  of  parliaments, 
and  tliat  it  was  much  ancienter  than  the  Saxon  duo- 
nicies.  Whillt  we  may  dwell  in  fuch  a  light  of  truth  and 
wifdom,  as  Cicero  s  age  afforded,  you  labour  in  vain  to 
blind  us  with  tlic  darkncfs  of  oblcurer  times.  By  Ac 
faying  whereof  I  would  not  be  underftood  to  dero^te  in 
the  leaft  fiom  the  autliority  and  prudence  of  our  ancct 
tors,  who  inoft  certainly  went  further  in  the  enafting 
of  good  laws,  than  eitlier  the  ages  they  lived  in,  or  their 
own  learning  or  education  leern  to  have  been  capable  of; 
and  tliouiih  foinetinies  they  made  laws  that  were  none 
of  the  l>elt,  yet  as  being  conlcious  to  themlelves  of  the 
ignorance  and  infirmity  of  human  nature,  they  have  con- 
veyed this  do6trine  down  to  pofterity,  as  the  foundation 
of  all  laws,  which  likewife  all  our  la\\'ycrs  admit,  tliat  if 
any  law,  or  cuftom,  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  of 
nature,  or  of  realbn,  it  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  null 
and  void.  Whence  it  follows,  tliat  though  it  were  poi- 
fible  for  you  to  dilcover  any  ftatutc,  or  other  public  lane- 
tion,  which  afcribcd  to  the  king  a  tyrannical  power,  finoe 
that  would  be  repugnant  to  ttie  will  of  God,  to  naturei 
and  to  right  reafon,  you  may  learn  from  that  general  and 
primary  law  of  ours,  which  I  have  juft  now  quoted,  that 
it  will  be  null  and  void.  But  you  will  never  be  able  to 
find,  that  any  fuch  right  of  kings  has  the  leait  foundatioQ 
in  our  law.    Since  it  is  plain  thci^forCi  that  the  power 
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ludicature  was  originally  in  the  people  themfelves,  and 
t  the  people  never  did  by  any  royal  law  part  with  it  to 
!  king,  (for  the  kings  of  Jtlngland  neither  uled  to  judge 
f  man,    nor  can  by  the  law  do  it,    othcnvife   than 
rordinn  to  laws  fettled  and  a'^reed  to  :  Flcta,  Book  i, 
p.  17.)  it  follows,  tliat  this  |)ower  remains  yet  whole 
J  entire  in  die  people  tliemlelves.     For  that  it  was 
ber  never  committed  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  or  if  it 
re,  that  it  may  lawfully  be  taken  from  them  again, 
:i  youifelf  will  not  deny.     But,  "  It  is  in  the  kings 
wer,''   you  fay,  "  to  make  a  village  into  a  borougli, 
\  that  into  a  city;  and  confequcntly,  the  king  does 
effect  create  tliofe  that  conftitute  the  Commons  Iloufe 
Parliament,"     But,  I  fav,  tliat    even  towns  and  Ik>- 
ighs  are  more  ancient  than  kings ;  and  that  the  people 
the  people,  though  they  Ihould  live  in  the  open  fields, 
id  now   we    are   extremelv  well  pleafed   with  your 
ijrlicifms,    COUNTY  COURT,   THE    TURNE, 
UNDREDA :  Yon  have  quickly  learnt  to  count  your 
ndred  JacobufTes  in  Englifli. 

Quis  expeJivit  Salmaftofuam  HUNDRED  AM  f 
Picamque  docuit  verba  ncftra  conari  ? 
Magifter  artis  venter^  £5?  Jacchai 
Centum^  exidantis  vtfcera  marfupii  Regis. 
Qiuodfi  doloftjpes  refuljerit  nummiy 
Ipfe  Antichrtfti  modh  qui  Primatum  Pap^e 
Minatus  uno  eft  diffiparefufflatUj 
Cantabit  ultrb  Cardinalitium  melos. 

Who  tau2;ht  Salmafius,  tliat  French  chatt  nng  pie, 
To  aim  at  Englilh,  and  HUNDRED  A  cry  ? 
Ilie  ftarving  rafcal,  flufh'd  with  juft  a  Hundred 
EniTlilli  Jacohufles,  HUNDREDA  blunderd. 
An  outlawed  King's  lail  flock. — A  hundred  more, 
Would  make  him  pimp  for  th' Antichriftian  whore ; 
AihI  in  Rome's  praife  employ  his  poifbn'd  breath, 
Who  tlireat  ned  once  to  ftink  tlie  Pope  to  Aeadi. 

Tlic  next  thing  you  do  is  to  trouble  us  widi  a  long 
Icourie  of  tlie  earL>  and  the^  baroDs,  to  ihow  that  the 
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kini^  made  tliein  all ;  which  \vc  readily  gi'ant,  and  for 
that  rcalbn    tliey   were  moli  coiniiioiily    at   tlic  kii^s 
l)cck ;  and  tlierefore  wc  have  done  well  to  take  care,  tku 
for  the  I'uture  they  Ihall  not  be  judges  of  a  free  ))eople. 
You  affirm,  that  "  tlic  power  of  calling  parliaments  as 
often  as  he  plcafcs,  and    of  diffolving   them  when  he 
plcafcs,  has  belonged  to  the  kmg  time  out  of  mimL" 
Whether  fucJi  a  vile,  mercenary  foreigner  as  you,  who 
tranlcribe  ^\  hat  fonie  fugitives  dictate  to  you,  or  the  o- 
preCs  lettc)'  of  our  oun  laws  are  more  to  be  credited  in 
this  matter,   we  fliall  inquire  hereafter.     But   lay  you, 
**  tlicre  is  anotlier  argument,  and  an  invincible  one,  to 
prove  the  power  of  the  kings  of  England  luperiour  to 
tlmt  of  the  parliament;  the  king's  power  is  perpetual  and 
of  courle,  whcrcby  he  adminifters  the  government  fingly 
without  die  parliament;  tliat  of  the  parliament  is  cx- 
traordinar}^  or  out  of  courle,  and  limited  to  particulais 
only,  nor  can  tliey  enafl  any  tiling  ib  as  to  be  binding  io 
law,  witliout  the  king."    Where  does  tlic  great  force  rf 
this  argument  lie?    In  tlie  words  "  of  courle  and  perpe- 
tual?'  Why,  many  inferiour  magiltrates  have  an  ont 
nary  and  perpetual  power,   thole  whom  we  call  juftices 
oft!  10  pcMC(^     Have  they  tlierefore  the  fuprcme  power? 
And  1  have  laid  already,  that  die  king's  power  is  coiih 
niitted  to  him,  to  take  care,  by  interpofing  his  authoritj^ 
that  nothing  be  done  contrary  to  law,  and  tliat  he  may 
fee  to  the  due  oblbrvation  of  our  laws,   not  to  top  hs 
o-»\n  upon  us:  and  conrcqucntly  that  the  kmg  has  no 
])owcr  out  of  liis  courts;  nay,  all  the  ordinary  power  is 
nitlicrthe  pcg|)le\s,  \\1k)  determine  all  controveifics  them- 
lelvcs  by  juries  of  twcU  e  men.     And  hence  it  is,  that 
when  a  luoh'i'caHor  is  alkcd  at  his  arraignment,  "  How 
-will  you  l>e  tried  ?'  he  anfwers  always,  acconlhig  to  law 
and    cullom,    *•  by  God  and  my  country;"  not  by  God 
and  the  king,  or  the  king  s  deputy.     But  the  audiorily 
of  tlie  parliaijient,  which  indeed  and  in  truth  is  the  fii- 
preme  power  of  the  pcoj)le  committed  to  that  (cnate,  if 
it  niciy  be  called  extraordinary,  it  mult  he  by  reafon  of 
its  eminence  ajul  fuperiority;    elfe  it  is  known  tlieyare 
called  prdines,  and  tlierefore  cannot  properly  be  fiud  to 

be  extia  ordiuem^  out  of  order;  and  if  not  a£tually,  ^ 
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'y  ^^y>  y^^  virtually  they  have  a  perpetual  power  and 
tiiority  over  all  courts  and  ordinary  magiftrates,  and 
It  uidiout  the  kini^.  And  now  it  feems  our  barba- 
US  tcniis  grate  upon  your  critical  ears,  forlboth !  where- 
,  if  I  had  leilure,  or  that  it  were  worth  my  >^  hile,  I 
uld  reckon  up  fo  many  barbarilins  of  jfours  in  this 
e  book,  as  if  you  were  to  be  chaftizcd  for  tiiem  as  you 
Icrve,  all  the  ichoolboys  ferultis  in  Chriftendom  would 

broken  upon  you ;  nor  would  you  receive  lb  many 
?ces  of  gold  as  that  wretched  poet  did  of  old,  but  a 
3at  many  more  boxes  on  the  ear.  You  fay,  "  It  is  a 
odi*»y  more  monftrous  than  all  the  moft  abfmd  oj)ini()n8 
the  world  put  together,  that  the  Bedlams  Ihould  make 
liftinction  betwixt  tiie  king's  power  and  his  perlbn." 
►vill  not  quote  what  every  author  has  faid  upon  this 
yefl;  but  if  by  the  words  Perlbnam  Ileujis,  you  mean 
lat  we  call  in  Englilli,  tlic  jwrlbn  of  the  king ;  Cliry- 
tom,  who  was  iK)  Bedlam,  might liave  tauj^ht  you, 
it  it  is  no  abfurd  thing  to  make  a  diftinftion  betwixt 
It  and  his  power;  for  that  fartiicr  explains  the  apol;le» 
mmand  of  being  fubjecl  to  the  higher  powtis,  to  be 
!ant  of  the  thing,  the  power  itlelf,  and  not  of  the  per- 
is of  the  magiltrates.  And  why  may  not  I  iay  that  a 
m,  who  nCts  any  thing  conti'ary  to  law,  afts  lb  far 
th  as  a  private  pcrfon,  or  a  tyrant,  and  not  in  die  ca- 
nity of  a  king  invcftcd  with  a  legtd  authority?  If  you 

not  know,  that  there  may  be  in  one  and  the  lame 
m  more  pcrlbns  or  caj^acitics  than  one,  and  that  Uiofc 
:)aciiics  may  in  thought  and  conception  be  fevercd  from 
)  man  himlclf,  you  are  alto^jether  ignorant  both  of 
tin  and  common  fcnfe.  Cut  this  you  fay  to  aWblve 
Mjfs  from  all  lin  and  euilt:  and  that  vou  mav  make  us 
lieve,  that  you  are  gotten  into  the  chair  youilclf,  wliich 
J  liuve  pulled  the  jK)pe  out  of.  "  Tlie  king,"  you 
,  "  is  fup|)ofod  not  capable  of  connnitting  any  crime, 
;aufc  no  punillunent  is  conlcquential  upon  any  crime 
his.''  'Whoever  therefore  is  not  punillied,  offends  not; 
'^  not  the  theft,  but  the  puniflnnent  that  makes  the 
c'f.  Salmafius  the  Cirammarian  commits  no  iblecifms 
iV,  becaule  he  is  from  under  tlie  femla;  when  you 
»e  ovcrtlirown  die  pope,  let  thelii,  for  God s  fake,  be 
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the  canons  of  your  jioiitificate,  or  at  Icaft  your  indaU 
gcMicics,  wlictlier  yoii  llmll  choofc  to  be  called  the  hig^ 
prielt  St.  1  "ynmny,  or  St  Slavery.  I  pals  by  the  re- 
proachful language,  which  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
cliapter  you  give  the  ttatc  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
the  church  of  England ;  it  is  common  to  fuch  as  yoa 
arc,  you  contemptible  varlct,  to  rail  at  thofe  thmgs 
moft,  that  are  moft  praifcworthy.  But  that  I  may  not 
feem  to  have  alltTted  any  thing  raflily  concerning  Ae 
riglit  of  the  kings  of  England,  or  rather  concerning  Ac 
people s  right  with  refpccl  to  their  princes ;  I  willnow 
allege  out  of  our  ancient  hiftories  a  few  things  mdeed  of 
many,  but  fuch  as  will  make  it  evident,  that  tlie  fiig- 
lilh  lately  tried  their  kin»  according  to  the  letded  fawj 
of  the  ix^alm,  and  the  cuUoms  of  their  anceftors.  After 
the  liornans  quitted  this  illand,  the  Britains  for  aboat 
forty  years  were  fui  juris,  and  without  any  kings  at  alL 
Of  whom  thofe  they  iiiit  fet  up,  fome  they  put  to  death. 
And  for  that,  Gildas  reprehends  them,  not  as  you  dn^ 
lor  killing  tlicir  kings,  but  for  killing  them  uncx>ndemned, 
antl  (to  ufe  his  own  words,)  "  non  pro  veri  exami- 
natione,"  witliout  inquiring  into  the  matter  of  fed 
\''orlii:(  rn  was  for  his  inceftuous  marriage  with  his  o^vn 
clauL!;htcr  condemned  (as  Nennius  informs  us,  the  moft 
ancient  of  all  our  hiftorians  next  to  Gildas)  by  St,  Ger- 
man, "  and  a  general  council  of  the  Britains,"  and  hil 
ion  \^ortinier  let  uj)  in  his  Head.  This  came  to  pals  vd 
loncf  after  St  Auiiuftines  death,  wliich  is  enouo:h  to  dit 
cover  how  iiitilous  you  are,  to  fay,  as  you  have  done, 
that  it  was  a  Pope,  and  Zachm'y  by  name,  who  fiiit  held 
the  lawfulncls  of  induinjy  kinij-s.  AlK>ut  the  vear  of  our 
Lord  600,  Morcnntius,  who  then  reigned  in  Wales,  was 
by  ()u(l:*cens,  bilhop  of  Llandatf,  condemned  to  exilc^ 
Ibr  tlie  niiinlrr  of  his  uncle,  tliough  he  got  tike  Icntence 
otV  by  bc^to^ving  ibiije  lands  upon  the  chiu'ch.  Coioe 
we  now  to  the  Saxons,  whofe  laws  we  have,  and  ther^ 
fore  I  fnall  quote  none  of  tlieir  precedents.  Remember, 
that  die  Saxons  v>ere  of  a  German  extrafV,  who  never 
invefted  their  kings  with  any  abfolute,  unHniited  power, 
but  conliilted  in  a  body  of  the  more  weighty  affairs  of 
govcmment  j  whence  we  may  perceive,  tliat  in  the  time 
Q  of 
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rf  our  Saxon  ancjltors  piriijuneiits  (the  nainj  itlelf  only 
excepted)  liad  tlie  Aiprenio  authority.  The  name  they 
l^ave  them,  was  "  councils  of  wife  men ;"  and  this  in 
the  reii^^i  of  Ethelbcrt,  of  whom  Uedc  fays,  "  tliat  he 
made  laws  in  imitation  of  the  Uoinan  laws,  cum  conci- 
lio  fapientum  ;  by  the  advice,  or  in  a  council  of  his  wife 
men.'  So  Edwin  king  of  Northumberland,  and  Ina 
king  of  the  welt  Saxons,  "  having  confulted  with  their 
wife  men,  and  the  ciders  of  tlie  people,"  made  new 
aws.  Otlicr  laws  kin^  Alfred  made,  "  by  the  advice" 
n  like  manner  of  "  his  wile  men ;"  and  he  fays  himfclf, 
*  that  it  was  by  the  content  of  them  all,  that  they  were 
:onimanded  to  \)e  obferved."  From  thele  and  many 
)ther  like  places,  it  is  as  clear  as  tlie  fun,  that  chofen 
nen  even  from  amonglt  the  common  people,  were  niem- 
>ers  of  the  fupreme  councils,  unlefs  we  muft  believe,  tliat 
10  men  are  wife  but  the  nobility.  We  have  likewife  a 
rery  ancient  book,  called  the  "  MiiTor  of  Juftice,"  in 
Arhich  we  are  told,  that  tlie  Saxons,  wlien  they  firlt 
libdued  tlie  Britains,  and  chofe  themfelves  kini^s,  re- 
]!iired  an  oatli  of  them,  to  fubmit  to  the  judgment  of 
:lie  law,  as  much  as  any  of  their  fubjefts,  Cap.  1,  Sect.  2. 
[n  the  fame  place  it  is  laid,  that  it  is  but  juft  that  tlic 
iing  have  his  peers  in  |)ailiament,  to  take  cognizance 
jf  wrongs  done  by  the  kin^,  or  the  queen ;  and  that  Uiere 
»'as  a  law  made  in  kinu;  Alfred's  time,  that  parliaments 
hould  1x5  holdcn  twice  a  year  at  Dmdon,  or  otlener, 
if  need  were :  which  law,  when  through  nes;le6l  it 
jyvw  into  difufe,  was  revived  by  two  ftatutes  in  king 
KtK^ard  the  third's  time.-  And  in  another  ancient  ma- 
iiulc-ript,  called  *'  Modus  tenendi  Parlamenla,"  we  read 
tlius,  "  If  the  king  was  fummoned,  he  is  guilty  of  per- 
jury ;  and  fliall  be  reputed  to  have  broken  his  corona- 
Lion  oatli."  For  how  can  he  be  laid  to  grant  thofc  good 
laws,  which  the  pco[)le  chootc,  as  he  is  fworn  to  do,  if 
he  hinders  the  pt*ople  from  choofmg  them,  cither  by 
funimojiini;  parliaments  feldomer,  or  by  dillblving  tliem 
iboncr  than  the  public  affairs  require,  or  admit?  And 
that  oath,  which  tlie  kinjis  of  En^iland  take  at  their 
coronation,  lias  always  been  looked  upon  by  our  law- 
yers as  a  moll  lacred  law.  And  what  remedy  can  be 
Vol.  III.  T  found 
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found  to  obviate  the  great  dangers  of  the  whole  ftate 
(which  is  the  very  end   of  fuinmoning   parlianieDts)  if 
that  great  and   auguft   aflTembly  may  be  diiTolved  at  tbe 
pleafure  many  time  of  a  filly,  lieadftrong  king  ?    To  ab- 
ient  hirafelf  from  them,  is  cerUiinly  lefs  than  to  difiblTe 
them  ;  and  yet  by  our  laws,  as  tliat  Modus  lays  tliem 
down,  the  king  neitlier  can,  nor  ought  to  ablent  hinifetf 
from  his  parliament,   unlds  \vd  be  really  indifpoied  io 
health ;  nor  then  neither,  till  twelve  of  the  j^eers  hue 
l>een  with  him  to  infpcfl  his  body,  and  give  the  pailm- 
nient  an  account  of  his  indifpolition.     Is  this  like  the 
carriage  of  fervants   to  a  maftcr  ?    On  the  other  band, 
tlie  houlc  of  commons,  without  whom  tliere  can  be  no 
parliament  held,  though   fummoncd   by  the  king,  mar 
withdraw,    and   having  made   a  feceffion,    expoltulate 
with   the   king    concerning    maleadminifimtion,    as  ifae 
fame  book  has  it.     IJut,  which  is  the  gi'eateft  thiiM[  of 
all,  amoni:jft  the  laws  of  king  E<lward,  a)inmon]y  aJW 
tJie  Confellbr,    there  is  one  very  excellent,  relating  to 
the  kingly  office ;  which  office,  if  tlie  king  do  not  it 
charge  as  he  ought,  then,  fays  the  law,  "  he  Ihall  not 
retain  fo  much  as  tlie  name  of  a  king."    And  left  thefc 
words  ftiiould  not  ,bc  fufficicntly  undeiftood,  the  exam- 
ple of  Chilperic  king  of  France  is  fubjoined,  whom  tbe 
people  for  that  caule  dcpofed.     And  that  by  this  bw  t 
wicked  king  is  liable  to  })iinilliment,   that  fword  of  kiis 
Edward,  called  Curt:ma,  denotes  tons,  which  tlie  em 
of  Chefter  ufed  to  cany  in  tlic  iblemn  proceflion  at  a 
comnution;  "  a  token,  lays  -Matlhew  Paris,  thatheb«f 
authority  by  law  to  [>unifli  the  king,  if  he  will  not  dahk 
duty :'  and  the  fword  is  hardly  ever  made  ufe  (rf  brU 
in  capital  j)uniflunents.     Tliis  lame  law,  togetlicr  will 
otiicr  laws  of  that  good  king  Edward,  did  \\'illiam  thi 
C()nc[neror  ralily  in  tlie  fourth  year  of  his  rcign,  andia 
a  very  full  counci!  held  at  Verulam,  confirmed  itwii 
a   molt  ibiJinn  oatli  :    ami  by  fo  doing,    he   not  onlf 
exUiijiiiirned    his    right   of   coiKiueft,    if  he   ever  ^ 
any  over  us  but  fubjecled  himlelf  to  be  judged  acconi* 
\T\]i  to  tlie  tcnour  of  this  very  law.     And  his  fon  Heoi 
i'vvrire  to  the  obfervance  of  king  Edwiwds  laws,  and  of 

this  aiuongit  llie  reft;  and  upon  tliofe  only  teims  it  was, 
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that  he  was  chofen  king,  while  his  elder  brother  Robert 
was  alive.  The  laine  oath  was  taken  by  all  ftucceeding 
kings,  before  they  were  crowned.  Hence  our  ancient 
and  ikinous  lawyer  13racix)n,  in  his  firit  book,  Chap, 
viii,  "  There  is  no  king  in  the  cale,"  lays  he,  "  where 
will  rules  the  roaft,  and  law  docs  not  take  place."  And 
in  his  tliird  book,  Cha}).  ix,  '^  A  king  is  a  king  fo  long 
as  he  rules  well ;  he  becomes  a  tyrant  when  he  opprefles 
the  people  conimittcd  to  his  charge."  And  in  the  fame 
chapter,  '*  The  king  ought  to  ule  the  power  of  law  and 
right  as  God's  minifter  and  vicegerent ;  tlie  power  of 
wrong  is  the  Dcvirs,  and  not  Gods;  when  tlie  king 
turns  alide  to  do  injuftice^  he  is  die  minifter  of  tlie 
Devil."  The  very  fame  w  ords  alnioft  another  ancient  law- 
yer has,  who  was  tlie  author  of  the  book  called  "  Fleta ;" 
both  of  them  remembered  that  tnily  royal  law  of  kinj 
Edward,  tliat  fundamental  maxim  in  our  law,  which 
have  fonnerly  mentioned,  by  which  noUiing  is  to  be 
accounted  a  law,  tliat  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God, 
or  of  reafon :  no  more  tlian  a  tvrant  aui  be  faid  to  be  a 
king,  or  a  minifter  of  the  Devil  a  luiniltcr  of  God. 
Since  therefore  the  law  is  chiefly  right  realon,  if  we  are 
bound  to  obey  a  king,  and  a  miniiVer  of  God ;  by  die 
very  fame  rcalbn,  mid  tlie  yvvy  fame  laM*,  we  ought  to 
rcfilt  a  tyrant,  and  a  minift(T  of  the  Devil.  And  be- 
caufe  coniroveifies  arifc  oftener  atx)ut  names  dian  thinss, 
the  fame  authoi's  tell  us,  that  a  king  of  England,  though 
he  have  not  loft  die  name  of  a  king,  yet  is  as  liable  to  be 
judged,  and  ought  lb  to  It;,  as  any  of  the  common 
|)eople.  IJrafton,  Jiook  I,  Ciiap.  viii;  Tieta,  Hook  I,  Chap, 
xvii ;  "  No  man  ought  to  Ix*  greater  tlian  tlie  king  in  the 
adminiftration  of  juftice ;  but  iie  himielf  ought  to  be  as 
h'ltle  as  the  lealt  in  receiving  juftice,  fi  peccat,  if  he 
oftcnd."  Others  read  it,  fi  petat  Since  our  kinjis  there- 
fore are  liable  to  be  judged,  whctiRT  by  tlie  name  of 
tyrants,  or  of  kings,  it  muft  not  be  difncult  to  uffign 
their  legal  judges.  Nor  will  it  l)e  amils  to  confult  the 
lame  authors  upon  tliat  point.  Bra6toii,  Eook  I,  Chap, 
xvi;  Fleta,  I]ook  I,  Chuj?.  17;  '*  The  king  has  hb  fupe- 
riours  in  the  goveniment ;  the  law,  by  which  he  is  made 
king ;  and  his  court,  to  wit,  the  earls,  and  the  baions : 
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comites  (earls)  are  as  much  as  to  fay,  companions ;  and 
he  that  has  a  companion,  has  a  mafter ;  and  therefore, 
if  the  king  will  he,  without  a  bridle,  that  is,   not  govern 
by  law,  they  ought  to  bridle  him."    That  the   commons 
are  comprehended  in  the  word  barons,  has  been  lliowii 
already ;  nay,  and  in  the  books  of  our  ancient  laws  they 
are  frequendy  faid  to  have  been  called  peers  of  parliii- 
ment :  and  el'pccially  in  the  Modus  tenendi,  &c.   "  'llicre 
ihall  be  cholen,"  fays  that  book,  *'  out  of  all  the  peel's  of 
the  realm,  five  and  twenty  perfons,  of  whom  five  fliall 
be  knights,   five  citizens,   and  five   burgefles ;  and  t^ro 
knights   of  a  county,  have   a   greater  vote    in  granting 
and  rejecting  than  the  greateft  earl  in  England."    And 
it  is    but  reafonable   tlicy  fliould,  for  tliey   vote  for  a 
whole  county,   &c.  die  earls  for  diemfelves  only.    And 
who  can  but  perceive,  that  thoie  patent  earls,  whom  yoa 
call  earls  made  by  writ,  Cfince  we  have  now  none  that 
liold  their  earldoms  by  tenure)  are  very  unfit  perlbns  to 
ti'y  the  king,  who  conferred  their  honours  upon  them? 
^ince  therefore  by  our  law,  as  appeals  by  that  old  lx)ok, 
called  "  the  Mirror,"  the  king  has  his  peers,  who  in  par- 
liament have  cognizance  of  \^Tongs  done  by  the  kin"  to 
tuy   of  his   people ;  and  fince  it  is  notorioully  known, 
that  the  mcan(;(t  man  in  the  kingdom  may  even  in  infe- 
riour  courts  have  the  benefit  of  the  law  a^ainft  the  fe 
bimlelf,  hi  'cale  of  any  injury,  or  wrong  liiftained ;  1k)w 
jniuch  more  conibnant  to  juftirc,  how  much  more  necet 
fary  is  it,  lliat  in  cafe  the  kin.!  (>p|:)rer5  all  his  |:)eop!c^ 
there  lliould  be  liich  as  have  Muthority  not    only  to  re* 
ftrain  him,   and  keep  hun  witnin  bounds,    but  to  jiidgB 
and    punilh  him?    for  that  jrovcrnnient  mult    needs  be 
verv  ill,  and  molt  ridiculoullv  coniUtuied,  in  which  ^^ 
medy  is  provI<led  in  cafe  of  little  hijuries,  done  byAe 
princo  to   pri\ate  peifons,  and  no  remedy,  no  redreft 
for  greater,  no  care  taken  for  the  lafety  of  the  whole; 
no  j)rovifion  made-  to  the  contrary,   but  that   the  king 
mav,  widiout  any  law,  ruin  all   his  fubjefts,    when  at 
tlie    lame  time  he  cannot  by  law  fo  much  as  hurt  any 
one  of  tliem.     And  iince  I  have  fliown,  that  it  is  neither 
goon  manners,  nor  expedient,  that  the  lords  fliouldbe 
the  kings  judges ;  it  follows,  tliat  the  power  of  judica- 
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ture  in  tlmt  cafe  does  wliolly,  and  by  veiy  good  right, 
lx*loni^  to  tlie  commons,  who  are  both  peers  of  the 
reahn,  and  bawns,  and  have  the  po.ver  and  audiority 
of  all  the  people  committed  to  diem.  For  lince  (as  we 
line  I  it  expreisly  in  our  written  law,  which  I  have  already 
cited)  the  commons  lo*ijedier  widi  the  king  made 
a  'j;;()od  parliament  witiiout  eitlier  lords  or  bilhops,  be- 
Ciiule  before  either  lords  or  bilhops  had  a  being,  kings 
held  |>arliaments  with  their  commons  only;  by  the  very 
Janie  realon  tiie  commons  apart  miift  have  die  fovereign 
|X)\\er  widiout  die  king,  and  a  power  of  judging  the 
king  himlelf;  becaufe  before  there  ever  was  a  king,  tiiey 
in  die  name  of  tiie  whole  body  of  die  nation  held  coun- 
ills  and  parliaments,  had  the  power  of  judicature,  made 
laws,  and  made  die  kings  tiiemlelves,  not  to  lord  it 
over  tlie  peo[)le,  but  to  adminiller  their  public  affairs. 
\\'hom  if  the  king,  inftead  of  lb  doing,  ihall  endeavour 
to  injure  and  oppreis,  our  law  pronounces  him  from 
time  forward  not  lb  much  as  to  retain  the  name  of  a 
king,  to  be  no  fuch  diing  as  a  king :  and  if  he  be  no 
kin;^,  what  need  we  trouble  ourlelves  to  find  out  peers 
forhiui?  For  Ix^ing  then  by  all  good  men  adjud^d  to 
be  a  tyrant,  tiieru  are  none  but  who  ,are  peers  good 
enouiih  for  him,  and  proper  enough  to  pronounce  fen- 
tcnceof  dv-alh  upon  him  judicially.  Thcie  thhigs  bf/ing 
lb,  1  think  I  have  fufliciendy  proved  what  I  undertook, 
by  many  autiiorities,  and  written  laws;  to  wit,  that 
fmce  die  commons  have  audiority  by  veiy  good  right  to 
try  die  king,  and  fince  they  ha\e  actually  ti'ied  him, 
and  put  him  to  deadi,  for  die  miidiief  he  liad  done 
both  in  church  and  ftale,  and  widiout  all  hope  of  amend- 
ment, they  have  done  nothinsr  therein  but  wliat  Avas 
Jult  and  regular,  for  t!ie  bitereft  of  the  ftate,  in  dil- 
cliarging  of  thc^ir  truft,  becoming  dieir  dignity',  and 
according  to  die  laws  of  the  land.  And  I  cannot  upon 
tliis  oceafion,  but  congratulate  myfelf  with  die  honour 
of  having  had  fuch  anceftors,  who  founded  this  govern- 
ment with  no  lefe  pnidence,  and  in  as  much  liberty  as 
the  moft  wordiy  of  the  ancient  Romans  or  Grecians  ever 
founded  any  of  tlieire :  and  diey  muft  needs,  if  dicy 
have  any  knowledge  of  our  affairs,   rejoice  over  their 
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pofierity,  who  when  they  were  almoft  reduced  to 
flavery,  yet  with  fo  much  wifdom  and  courage  vindicated 
and  aflerted  the  ftate,  which  they  fo  wifely  founded 
upon  ib  xnuch  Uberty,  from  tlie  unruly  govenuncnt  of 
a  king. 

CHAP.    IX. 

I  THINK  by  this  time  it  is  fufficicntly  evident,  that 
kings  of  England  may  be  judged  even  by  th6  laws  of 
England;,  and  that  they  have  their  proper  judges,  which 
was  the  thing  to  be  proved.  Wliat  do  you  do  farther? 
(for  whereas  you  repeat  many  things  that  you  have  faid 
before,  I  do  not  intend  to  repeat  the  anfwers  tliat  I  have 
given  them)  "It  is  an  eafy  thing  to  demonftrdte,  even 
from  the  nature  of  the  things  for  which  parliaments  are* 
fummoned,  that  the  king  is  above  the  parliament  The 
parliament,  (you  iky,)  is  wont  to  be  alTemblcd  upon 
weighty  affairs,  fuch  as  wherein  the  fafety  of  the  kii^ 
dom  and  of  tlie  people  is  conccnicd,"  If  therefore  tte 
king  call  parliaments  together,  not  for  his  own  concerns^ 
but  thole  of  tlie  nation,  nor  to  fettle  thofe  neitiier,  but 
by  their  own  confent,  at  their  own  dilcretion,  what  ii 
he  more  than  k  minifter,  and  as  it  were  an  agent  for 
the  people?  fince  without  their  llilliagcs  that  are  chofcn 
by  tlie  people,  he  cannot  cxaft  the  leaft  thing  whatfo- 
ever,  eitlicr  ^^  ith  relation  to  himlelf,  or  any  body  elfc? 
Which  proves  likcwiie,  that  it  is  the  king's  duty  to  call 
parliaments  whenever  the  people  defire  it;  iince  the 
peoj.IeV,  cii'l  not  tlie  king's  concerns,  are  to  be  ti-eatedrf 
by  ihjit  aflliiibly,  and  to  be  ordered  as  they  fee  caufe. 
Por  although  the  kiugs  aflTcnt  be  required  for  fafbioQ 
fake,  ^^hicil  in  leflcr  matters,  that  conccmed  the  wel- 
fare of  private  pti^cns  only,  he  might  refufe,  and  ufe 
'that  form,  '*  the  king  will  advife;''  yet  in  ^ thole'  greater 
aftaii's,  tliat  ccnccrned  the  public  lafct\^,  and  liberty  of 
the  people  in  general,  he  had  no  negative  voice :  for  it 
would  haie  been  againit  his  coronation  oath  to  deny 
his  afTent  in  fuch  cales,  which  was  as  binding  to  bimas 
any  law  could  be,  and  againft  the  chief  article  of  Magna 
Charta,  cap.  20,  "  We  will  not  deny  to  any  man,  nor 
^^  ill  we  delay  to  render  to  every  man  right  and  jufticc* 
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ShalMt  not  be  in  die  king's  pou'er  to  deny  juftice,  and 
(hall  it  be  in  his  power  to  deny  tlie  enafting  of  juft  laws  ? 
C\)uld  he  not  deny  juftice  to  any  particular  perfon,  and 
could  he  to  all  his  people?  Could  he  not  do  it  hi  inferiour 
courts,  and  could  he  in  the  lupreine  court  of  all?  Or,  can 
any  king  be  lb  arrogant  as  to  pretend  to  know  what  is  juft 
and  profitable  better  than  the  whole  body  of  the  people  ? 
Kipccially,  fmce  "  he  is  created  and  irholen  for  this  very  end 
and  purpoie,  to  do  juftice  to  all,'  as  Braclon  fays,  lib.  iii. 
c.  ().  that  is,  to  do  juftice  according  to  fuch  laws  as  the 
people  agree  upon.  Ilcnce  is  what  we  find  in  our  re- 
cords, 7  H.  IV,  Rott.  l^arl.  num.  59,  the  king  has  no 
prerogative,  that  dciogates  from  julti.ce  and  equity. 
And  formerly  when  kin<is  have  rcfufed  to  confirm  afts 
of  paniiinfent,  to  wit,  jMai^na  Charta,  and  fome  others, 
ouranceftors  have  brouglu  tliem  tp  it  by  force  of  arms. 
And  yet  our  lawyers  neve  r  were  of  opinion,  that  thofe 
laws  were  Ids  valid,  or  lefs  binding,  lincQ  the  king  was 
forced  to  aflinit  to  no  more  than  wliat  he  ought  in  juf- 
tice to  have  afttntetl  to  voluntarily,  and  wittiout  con- 
Itraint.  A\'hilft  you  go  about  to  prove  that  kings  of 
other  nations  have  bee  n  :us  much  under  the  power  ol' 
their  fenalcs  or  comu'ils,  a:-  our  kings  were,  you  do  not 
argue  us  into  l!a\ery,  but  them  into  liberty.  In  which 
you  do  but  that  over  aiitiin,  that  \ouhave  from  tlie  very 
bci^innin^  Oi  vour  diicourfe,  ancrwiiich  fome  lillv  Leiju- 
leians  now  and  ll^en  do,  to  argue  unaware-,  againft  their 
u\ni  clients.  liut  you  laj*,  '*  We  confcls  that  the  king, 
wherever  he  be,  yet  is  iiippofed  ftill  lo  be  prefent  in  his 
parliament  by  virtue  of  his  power;  inlbmuch,  tliat  what- 
ever is  tranfafted  thei*e,  is  iu|>pofc(l  to  be  done  by  die 
king  himfelf :"  anil  then  a^  if  you  had  gut  ibnie  jX^tty 
bribe  or  fmall  morlel,  and  tickled  with  die  rcmembrancii 
of  your  purlc  of  gold,  "  we  take,"  fay  you,  •*  what 
they  give  us;"  and^take  a  halter  then,  for  1  am  fure  you 
delerve  it  IJut  we  do  not  give  it  for  granted,  which  is 
tlie  tiling  you  thought  would  follow  from  thence,  "  tluit 
tlierefore  that  court  afts  only  by  virtue  of  a  delegated 
power  from  die  king."  For  when  we  lay,  that  tlie  rc\i!;al 
power,  be  it  what  it  will,  cannot  be  abfent  from  tlie 
parliattient,  do  we  thereby  acknowledge  that  power  to 
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be  fupreme  ?  Docs  not  the  king's  frutliority  feem  rather 
to  be  transferred  to  tlie  parliament,  and,  as  l^eing  the 
leffer  of  the  two,  to  be  coniprilcd  in  die  greater?  Cer- 
tainly, if  the  parliament  may  refcind  the  king's  afis 
whether  he  will  or  no,  and  revoke  p' ivileges  granted  by 
him,  to  Avhomlbcver  they  l»e  granted :  if  they  may  let 
bounds  to  his  prerogative,  as  tiity  Ice  caufe,  if  they  in^iy 
regulate  his  yearly  rcxc'iiue,  and  tiie  expeuios  ol  !.i< 
court,  his  retinue,  and  generally  all  the  concern.-  oj'  in? 
houfehold;  if  they  may  remove  his  moft  intinititr  ['i-  r.  i.^ 
and  counfellors,  and,  as  it  were,  pluck  them  oiii  v-  iiis 
bofom,  and  bring  tliem  to  condign  punilhnicnt ;  iin:i!iy, 
if  any  lubjeft  niay  by  law  aj)peal  irom  the  kin^  to  liie 
parliament  (air\\liich  things,  tJiat  they  may  lawfully  liC 
done,  and  have  been  frequently  praftiled,  botli  our  liit 
tories  and  records,  and  the  molt  eminent  of  our  la^'jTrs 
aifliure  us)  I  fuppofe  no  man  in  his  right  wits  will  deny 
the  authority  of  the  parliament  to  be  lliperiour  to  that 
of  the  king.  For  even  in  an  hiterregnuni  the  authority 
of  the  parliament  is  in  being,  and  (than  which  notliing 
is  more  common  in  our  hiltories)  they  have  often  made 
a  free  choice  of  a  fucceftor,  widiout  any  regard  to  an 
hereditar}'  delcent.  In  fiiort,  the  parlicunent  is  the  iu- 
preme  council  of  the  Uiitiun,  conftituted  and  appointed 
by  a  moft  free  peo|)le,  and  Hruu-d  with  ample  power  and 
aqdiority,  for  tliis  end  and  purpole ;  viz.  to  confult  to- 
gether upon  tlic  n^.f)ft  weighty  altairs  of  the  kingdom; 
the  king  was  created  to  put  their  laws  in  execurioa 
Which  thing  after  xW  parii.mient  themfelves  had  de- 
clared in  a  pul)lic  reift^  (for  lucii  is  the  Jultice  of  their 
proceedings,  tluit  oi  their  own  accord  they  have  been 
willing  to  give  i'.n  account  of  their  actions  to  other  na- 
tions,) is  it  not  prodigious,  that  luch  a  pitiful  fellow  as 
you  are,  a  niiur  of  no  authority,  .of  no  credit,  of  no 
figure  in  the  woild,  a  mere  liurguiulian  flave,  fhould 
have  the  impudence  to  accuic  the  pHrliiunent  of  England, 
aflerting  by  a  public  inltrument  their  own  and  their 
country's  right,  **  of  a  deteftahle  and  horrid  hnpoftiner" 
Your  coimiry  may  be  afliamed,  you  ralcal,  to  have 
brought  foith  a  little  inconfiderable  fellow  of  fuch  pro- 
fligate iuipudence.     L-ut  perhaps  you  have  Ibmewhat  to 
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tell  us,  that  may  be  for  our  good :  go  on,  we  will  hear 
you.     *'  M'hat  laws,"  lay  you,  ''  can  a  parliament  enaft, 
in  which  the  billiops  arc  not  prelbnt  r"     Did  you  then, 
you    madman,  <'xpel  the  order  of  biftiops   out  of  die 
churchy  to  introduce  them    into   the  ftate?    O    wicked 
Avretcli!  who  ouii^hi  to  be  delivered  over  to  Satan,  whom 
tlie  church  ought  to  forbid,  her  communion,  as  being  a    • 
liypocrite,  and  an  athoift,  and  no  civil  ibciety  of  men  to 
acknowledire  as  a  member,  being  a  public  enemy,  and  a 
plague-lore  to  tiie  conunon  lil)erty  of  mankind ;    who, 
%vii(  ri^  th(;  golpol  fails  you,  endeavour  to  |)rove  out  of 
Anliotle,  Ilalicarnaliieus,  and   then    from  lomc  popilh 
aullu)iitie>   of  the  nmlt  cornipt  ages,  diat  die  king  of 
tagland    is  the  head  of  the  church  of  England,  to  tlie 
end  ihat  you  may,   as  far  as  in  you  lies,  bring  in  the 
bidK^j)s  again,  his  intimates  and  table-companions,  gi'own 
lb  of  late,  to  rob  and   tyrannize  in  the  church  of  God, 
whom  Cjod   himlelf  has  depoled  and  degraded,  whole 
very  order  you  had  heretofore  alferted  in  print  diat  it 
ought  to  be  rooted  out  of  the  world,  as  deltruftive  of 
and  pernicious  to  the  clu'iftian  religion.     What  apoftate 
did  ever  lb  ihanicfully  and  uickedly  defert  as  this  man 
has  done,    I    ilo   not  lay  his  own,   which  indeed  never 
was  any,    but  the  chriliian  doftrine  wliich  he  had  for- 
merly alVerted?    '*The  bilhops  being  put  down,    who 
under  the  king,  and  by  his  permiffion  held  plea  of  eccle- 
lialHcal  caules,  upon  whom,"  lay  you,  "  will  tliat  jurif- 
dirrion  devolve?''     ()  villain!  have  Ibme  regard  at  leaft 
to  your  ow  n  conicicnce  ;   remember  before  it  be  too  late, 
if  at   leaft  this  admonition  of  mine  come  not  too  late, 
rememlKM'  that  this  mocking  the  holy  fpirit  of  God  is  an 
inexpiable  crime,  and  will  not  be  left  unpunilhed.     Stop 
at  lalt,  and  let  bounds  to  yotir  ftiry,  left  tlie  wraUi  of 
God  lay  hold  upon  you  luddenly,   for  endeavouring  to 
dehver  die  flock  of  God,  his  anointed  ones  that  are  not 
to  be  touched,  to  enemies  and  cruel  tyrants,  to  be  cruflied 
and  trampled  on  again,  from  whom  himlelf  by  a  high 
md  ftretchcd  out  arm  had  lb  lately  delivered  them ;  and 
from  whom   you   youifelf  maintained,  that  tliey  ought 
.()    be  deUvered,  I  know  not  whether  for  any  good  of 
heirs,  or  in  order  to  tlie  hardening  of  your  own  heart, 
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and  to  further  your  o\sxi  damnation.     If  the   bilhops 
have  no  right  to  lord  it  over  the  church,  certainly  much 
lefe  have  kings,  wliatever  the  laws  of  men  may  be  to  the 
contrary.     For  they  that  know  any  thing  of  the  gofpel 
know  tlius  much,  that  the  government  of  the  church  is 
altogether  divine  and  fpiritiial,  and  no  civil  conftitution. 
Whereas  you  fay,  that  *'  in  iecular  affairs,  the  kings  of 
England   have  always  had   the   Ibvereign  power;"  our 
laws  do  abundantly  declare  that  to  be  falfe.     Our  courts 
of  juftice  are  erected  and  fuppreffcd,  not  by  the  kings 
authority,  but  that  of  tlie  parliament;  and  yet  in  any 
of  them,   the  meaneft  fubjeft  might*  go  to  law  withtix 
king;  nor  is  it  a  rare  thing  for  the  judges  to  give  judg- 
ment againft  him,  which  if  the  king  mould  endeavour 
to  obftruQ;  by  any  prohibition,  mandate,  or  letters,  tbc 
judges  were   bound   by  law,   and  by  then*  oatlis  not  to 
obey  him,  but  to  rejeft  fuch  inhibitions  as  null  and  vad 
in  law.  .  The  king  could  not  imprilbn  any  man,  or  feizc 
his  eftate  as  forfeited ;  he  could  not  punifti  any  man,  not 
fummoned  to  appear  in  court,  where  not  the  king,  bat 
the  ordinary  judges  give  fentencc ;  wliich  they  firequenti^ 
did,  as  I  have  laid,  a2:ainft  the  kini'.     Hence  our  Brac^ 
ton,  -  lib.  3.  cap.  g.     "  The  regal  power,"  fays   he,  "  is 
according  to   law;  he  has  no  {)ower   to  do  any  wrong 
nor  can   the  king  do  any  thing  but  what  tlic  law  war- 
rants."    Thofc  lawyers   that  you  have   confulted,  mea. 
that  have  lately  fled  tlieir  countiy,  may  tell  you  another 
tale,  and  acquaint  you  with  Ibme  itatutes,  not  very  an* 
cient  neither,  but  made  in  king  Edward  IV,  king  Hcmj 
VI,  and  king  Edward  Vlth's   days;  but  they    did  w* 
confider,  that  what  power  Ibever  thofe  itatutes  gave  the 
king,  was  conferred  upon  him  by  authority   of  parliar 
nient,  fo  that  he  was  beholden  to  them  for  it;  and  the 
feme'  power  that  conferred  it,  might  at  plealiire  refinnft 
it.     How  comes  it  to  pals,  tliat  fo  acute  a  difputant  it 
you,  ftiould  fuffer  yourfelf  to  be  impofed  upon  to  tfait 
degree,  as  to  make  ufe  of  that  very  argument  to  pitifC 
the  king's    power  to    be    abfolute  and    fupreme,  tfaaa 
which  nothing  proves  more  clearly,  that  it  is  fubardi* 
nate  to  that  of  the  parliament  ?    Our  records  of  the 
gieatelt  authority  with  us  declare,  that  ourkiDgBcmie 
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all  their  power,  not  to  any  right  of  inheritance,  of  con- 
queft,  or  fucceffion,  but  to  the  people.  So  in  the  parlia-- 
ment  rolls  of  king  HcMiry  IV^,  numb.  108,  we  read,  that 
the  kingly  office  and  j)ower  was  granted  by  the  com- 
mons to  king  Henry  IV,  and  before  him,  to  hu  prede- 
ceflhr  king  lUchard  II,  jutt  as  kmi^  ufc  to  grant  com- 
miffioners  places^  and  Ireutenantlliips  to  their  deputies, 
by  edicts  and  patents.  TIiuk  the  houle  of  commons 
ordered  exprefsly  to  b(*  entered  upon  record,  "  tliat  they 
had  granted  to  king  Riihard  to  ule  the  fame  good 
libert\^  tliat  the  kin<Ts  of  England  before  hhn  liad  uled  :** 
which  becaufe  that  king  abuled  to  the  fubverfion  of  the 
laws,  and  "  contrary  to  his  oath  at  his  coronation,''  the 
lanic  perlbns,  that  granted  him  that  power,  took  it  back 
again,  and  dcpofed  him.  The  fame  men,  as  appears  by 
the  feme  record,  declared  in  open  parliament,  "  tliat 
having  confidence  in  the  prudence  and  moderation  of 
king  Henry  the  n^th,  Jthey  will  and  enaft,  that  he  enjoy 
the  fame  royal  authority  that  his  anccftors  enjoyed.* 
'Which  if  it  -had  been  any  other  than  in  the  nature  of  a 
trult,  as  this  was,  either  tliolc  houfes  of  parliament  were 
foolilh  and  vain,  to  give  what  was  none  of  their  own, 
or  thofe  kings  tliat  were  willing;  to  receive  as  from  them, 
what  was  already  theirs,  were  too  injurious  both  to 
themfelves  and  their  poltcrity ;  neither  of  which  is  likely. 
"  A  third  part  of  the  regal  power,"  fay  you,  "  is  con- 
verfant  about  the  militia ;  this  the  kings  of  England  have 
uled  to  order  and  govern,  without  fellow  or  compe- 
titor.** This  is  as  falle  as  all  the  reft,  that  you  have 
taken  upon  the  credit  of  fugitives  :  for  in  the  firft  jJace, 
both  our  own  hiftories,  and  thole  of  foreigners,  that 
have  been  any  whit  exaft  in  the  relation  of  our  dffairs, 
declare,  diat  tlie  making  of  peace  and  war  always  did 
belong  to  \he  parliament.  And  the  laws  of  St.  Edward, 
which  our  kings  were  bound  to  fwear  tliat  they  would 
maintain,  make  this  appear  beyond  all  exception,  in  the 
chapter  "  De  Hcretoi^iiis,"  viz.  "  That  there  were 
certain  officers  appointed  in  every  province  and  county 
throughout  the  kingdom,  tliat  were  called  Heretochs, 
in  I-atin  duces,  commanders  of  armies,  tliat  were  to 
command  the  forces  of  the  leveral  counties,**  not  for  the 
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honour  of  the   crown  only,  "  but  for  the  good  of  the 
realm.     And  they  were  choleu  by  the  general  council, 
and  in  the  feveral  counties  at  public  aireniblies  of  the 
inhabitants,  as  flieriftb  ought  to  be  cholcn.''     ^\^hence  it 
is  evident,  that  the  forces  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  com- 
manders of  thofe  forces,  w  ere  anciently,  and  ought  to  be 
ftill,  not  at  tlie  king's  command,  but  at  the  people  s ;  and 
tliat  this  molt  realbnable  and  juft  law  obtained  in  this 
kingdom  of  ours,    no  Ids  tlian  heretofore  it  did  in  the 
commonwealth  of  tlie  Romans.     Concerning  whicli,  it 
will  not  be  amils  to   hear  wliat  Cicero  lays,  Philip,  i. 
"  All  the  legions,  all  the  forces  of  the  coniqionw^th, 
wherefoever  they  are,  are  die  people  of  Rome's ;  nor  are 
thofe  legions,  tiiat  dclertcd  the  conliil  Antonius,  faid  to 
have  been  Antony's,  but  the  commonwealth  s  legions.' 
This  very  law  of  St.  Edv^  ard,  together  witli  the  reft,  did 
William  the  Conqueror,  at  the  defire  and  iuitance  of  the 
•  people,    confirm  by  oatli,  and  added  over  and  above^ 
cap.  56,  "  That  all  cities,  boroughs,  caftles,  fliould  be  fb 
watched  eveiy  night,  as  tlie  flierifts,  the  aldermen,  and 
other  magiftrates,  Ihould  tliink  meet  for  tlie  liaifety  of  the 
kingdom."   And  in  the  6di  law,  "  Caliles,  boroughs,  and 
cities,  were  tirlt  built  for  the  defence  of  the  people,  and 
therefore  ought  to  l>e  maintained  free  and  enlire,  by  all 
ways  and  means."  What  then?  Shall  towns  and  places  of 
ftrengdi  in  times  of  peace  be  guarded  agairiit  diieves  and 
I'obbers  by  common  councils  of  the  leveral  places;  and 
fliall   they  not  be  defended  in  dangerous  times  of  war, 
againft  both  domeftic  and  foreign  hoftility,  by  the  commoa 
council  of  the  whole  nation  ?  If  this  be  not  granted,  there 
can  be  no  freedom,  no  integrity,  no  reafon  in  die  guarding 
of  them :  nor  fliall  we  obtain  any  of  thofe  ends,  for  which 
the  law  itlelf  tells  us,  that  towns  and  fortrefles  were  at 
firft  founded.     Indeed  our  anceftors  were  willing  to  pat 
any  thing  into  the  king  s  {)ower,   rather  than  their  armsi 
and  the  garrifons  of  their  towns ;  conceiving  tliat  to  be 
neitlier  better  nor  worfe,  than  betraying  their  liberty  to 
the  fury   and   exorbitancy  of  their  princes.     Of  whkb 
there  are  fo  very  many  inftances  in  our  hiftories,  and  thofe 
ib  generally  known,  that  it  would  be  fuperfluous  to  men- 
tion any  of  them  here.     But  "  the  king  owes  protedioo 
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to  his  fubjefb ;  aiid  how  can  lie  proteft  them,  unlefs  he 
have  men  and  arms  at  command  ?"  But,  fay  I,  he  had  all 
this  for  die  }];ood  of  tlie  kingdom,  as  has  been  faid,  not 
for  the  deitruftion  of  his  people,  and  the  ruin  of  the 
kingdom :  which  in   King   Henry  the  Illd's  time,    one 
Leonard,  a  learned  man  in  thofe  days,  in  an  alfembly  of 
bilhops,  told  Ruftandus,  the  pope's  nuncio  and  the  kings 
procurator,  in  thele  words ;   "  All  churches  are  the  pope's, 
as  all  tem|)oral  things  are  faid  to  be  tlic  kings,  for  defence 
and  proteftion,  not  his  in  ])ropriety  and  ownerlhip,  as 
we  fay;  they  are  his  to  defend,  not  to  deftroy."    The 
aforementioned  law  of  St.  Edwiud  is  to  the  fame  purpofe; 
and  what  docs  this  imjx)rt  more  than  a  tnift?  Does  thiS 
look  like  abfolute  power  ?   Such  a  kind  of  power  a  com- 
iTianrler  of  an  anriy  always  has,   that   is,  a  delegated 
power ;  and  yet  both  at  home  and  abroad  he  is  never  the 
Icis  able  to  defend   the  peojMe  tlrat  choofc  him.     Our 
parliaments  would  anciently  have   contended  with   our 
kings  about  their  libc^ity  and  the  laws  of  St.  Edward,  to 
very  little  purpofe ;  and  it  would  have  been  an  unequal 
match  bet^\'ixt  tlie  kings  and  them,  if  they  kid  been  of 
oj)inion,  that  tlie   power  of  the  fword  Iwlongcd  to  tiiem 
alone:  for  how    unjuft   laws  foc\er  their   kings   would 
have  impofed   upon  them,  tlieir  Cliarter,  though  never 
lb  great,  would  have  l)een  a  weak  defence  agdinft  force. 
But  fay  you,  "  What  would  the  parliament  be  the  better 
for  the  militia,  fmce  without  the  kin^j^'s   alfent  thev  can- 
not   raiib  the  leaft  farthing  froin  the  people  towards  the 
maintaining  it?"     Take  you  no  thouijjtit   for  that:    for 
in  the  lirft  place  you  go  uix)n  a  fulle  fuppolilion,  "  that 
parliaments  cannot  impoie   taxes  without  the  king's  at- 
lent,"  ujion  tlie  people  tliat  lend  them,  and  whole  con- 
cerns they  undertake.     In  the  next  place,  you,  that  are 
{o  officious  an  inquirer  into  other  men's  matters,  cannot 
but  have  heard,  that  the  people  of  their  own  accord,  by 
bringing  in  tlieir  plate  to  be  melted  do\^-n,  raifed  a  great 
fum  of  money  towards  the  carrying  on  of  this  war  againft 
tlie  king.     Then  you  mention  the  largenels  of  our  icing's 
revenue :  you  mention  over  atid  over  again  five  hundred 
and  forty  tlioufands  :  that  "  thofe  of  our  kings  that  have 
been  eminent  for  their  bounty  and  liberality  have  uied 
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to  give  large  boons  out  of  their  own  patrimony.**  Tbis 
you  were  glad  to  hear ;  it  was  by  this  charm,  that  thde 
traitors  to  their  country  allured  you,  as  Balaam  the  pro- 
phet was  enticed  of  old,  to  curie  the  people  of  God,  and 
exclaim  againft  the  judicial  difpeaiations  of  his  providence. 
You  fool !  wliat  was  that  unjuft  and  violent  king  the 
better  for  fiich  abundance  of  wealth  ?  What  are  you  the 
better  for  it?  Who  have  l)een  no  paitaker  of  any  part  of 
it,  that  I  can  hear  of  (how  great  hopes  foever  you  mtj 
have  conceived  of  being  vaftly  enriched  by  it)  but  ooly 
of  a  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  in  a  purie  wrought  with 
beads.  Take  tliat  reward  of  tliine  iniquity,  i3alaan^ 
w  hich  thou  haft  loved,  and  enjoy  it.  You  go  on  to  play 
die  fool;  ^^  tlie  felting  up  of  a  ftandard  is  a  prerogative 
tliat  belongs  to  the  king  only."  How  fo  ?  Why  becaufe 
Virgir  tells  us  in  his  iEneis,  "  diat  Tumus  fet  up  a  ftain 
dard  on  the  top  of  the  tower  at  Laurentum,  for  an  eo* 
fign  of  wai\"  And  do  not  you  know,  Grammariaiv 
that  every  general  of  an  army  does  the  fame  thing?  Bo^ 
fays  Ariftotle,  "  Tlie  king  luuft  always  be  provided  of  a 
military  power,  tliat  he  niav  be  able  to  defend  the  km; 
and  therefore  the  king  mult  be  ftroiu^r  than  the  whole 
body  of  the  people."  This  man  makes  confequences  jaft 
as  Ocnus  does  ropes  in  Hell ;  which  are  of  no  uie  but  to 
be  eaten  by  affcs.  For  a  number  of  foldiors  given  to  tbe 
"king  by  the  i)Coi)le,  is  one  tiling ;  and  the  Ible  pom 
of  the  militia  is  qnitc  another  tiling ;  tlie  latter,  Ariftotle 
does  not  allow  that  kin^s  oui^lit  to  be  mafters  o£  and 
tliat  in  this  very  place  which  you  have  quoted:  "  He 
ought,"  fays  he,  "  to  have  fo  many  ai'mcd  men  about 
him,  as  to  make  him  fu  onger  tlian  any  one  man,  .than 
many  men  got  together ;  but  he  muft  not  be  (tronger 
than  all  the  people. '  Polit.  lib.  3.  cap.  4.  Elfe  infiead  of 
protefting  tliem,  it  would  be  in  his  power  to  fiibjed  both 
peojJe  and  laws  to  himfelf.  Tor  this  is  tlie  difference  be* 
twixt  a  king  and  a  tyrant ;  a  king,  by  conlent  of  tbe 
lenate  and  people,  has  about  him  lb  many  armed  meo^ 
as  to  enable  him  to  refift  enemies,  and  fupprels  leditianii 
A  tyrant,  againft  tlie  will  bodi  of  fenate  and  people,  geH 
as  great  a  number  as  he  can,  eitlier  of  enemies,  or  pioffi- 
g^  fubjefb,  to  fide  wiUi  him  againft  the  fenate  and  tbe 
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people.     The  parliament  tlierefore  allowed  the  king,  as 
tliey  did  whatever  he  had  belidcs,  the  letting  up  of  a 
ftandard ;   not  to  wage  war  againft  his  own  people,  but 
to  defend  them  againft  luch  as  the  parliament  ihould  de- 
clare enemies  to  the  Itate :  if  he  afted  otherwife,  himlelf 
1*as  to  be  accounted ' an  enemy ;  lincc  according  to  the 
very  law  of  St.  Edward,  or  according  to  a  more  facred 
law  than  tliat,  the  law  of  nature  itlelf,  he  loft  the  name 
of  a  king,  and  H'as  no  longer  fuch.     Whence  Cicero  in 
his  Pliilip.     "  He  forfeits  his  command  in  the.  army, 
and  intereft  in  his  government,  that  employs  them  againft 
the  flate."     Neither  could  the  king  compel  tliofe  tliat 
held  of  him  by  knight-i'ervice,  to  (erve  him  in  any  other 
war,  than  fuch  as  was  made  by  conlent  of  parliament; 
which  is  evident  by  many  ftatutes.     So  for  cuftoms  and 
other  fublidies   for  tlie  maintenance  of  the  navy,  the 
king  could  not  exaft  tliem  witliout  im  aft  of  pariiament ; 
«s  was  relblved  about  tw  elve  years  ago,   by  the  ableft  of 
our  lauyei-s,-  when  tlie  kings  autliority  was  at  the  height 
And  long  before  tliem,  Fort^^lcue,  an  eminent  lawyer, 
and  chancellor  to  king  Henry  the  Sixth,  "  The  king  of 
England,",  fays  he,  "  can  neither  alter  the  laws,  nor  exa£t 
fubfidies  without   the  peoples  conlent."     Nor  can  any 
leftimonics    l)e  brought  from  antiquity,    to  prove  the 
kingdom  of  England  to  have  been  merely  i-egal.     "The 
king,*"  lays  Brafton,  "  has  a  jurifdiftion  over  all  his  lul> 
je6ts;''  that  is,  in  his  courts  of  juftice,  where  juftice  is 
adminiftered  in  tlie  king's  name  indeed,  but  according  to 
our  own  laws.  "  All  are  I'ubjeft  to  the  king;'  that  is,  every 
particular  man  is;  and  lb  13ra6ton  explains  himlelf  in  the 
places  that  I  have  cited.     Wliat  follows  is  but  turning  tlie 
&me  ftone  over  and  over  again ;  (at  which  Iport  I  believe 
you  are  able  to  tire  Siliphus  himfelf)  and  is  fufficiently 
anfwered  by  what  has  been  laid  already.     For  tlie  reft,  if 
our    parliaments  have    fometimes    complimented  good 
kings  with  fubmiifive  expreiCons,  though  neither  favour- 
ing of  flattery  nor  flavery,  thofe  are  not  to  be  aceoimted 
due  to  tyrants,  nor  ought  to  prejudice  the  people  s  right : 
l^pod    HMumers    and   civility    do   not  infringe    liberty. 
Whereas  you  cite  out  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  and  others, 
V  tiiat  jlke  kingdom  of  England   is   an  abfolute  king- 
dom f 
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dom ;"  that  is  faid  with  rclpefil  to  any  foreign  prince, 
or  the  emperor :  becaiilb  as  Camden  lays,  "  It  is  not  un- 
der the  patronage  of  the  emperor  f  but  both  of  them 
affirm,  that  the  government  of  Ensjland  refides  not  in 
king  alone,  but  in  a  bo.iy  politic.     Whence  Fortefcue,  in 
his  book    de   Laud.    Ixg.  An.;,  cap.  9,   "  Tiie  king  of 
England,"  iays  he,  "  governs  his  people,  not  by  a  merely 
rc^al.  but  a  political  power ;  fortlie  Enj;lilliare  governed 
bylaws  of  their  own  nr.ikin^."     Foreitm   autliors'were 
not  ignorant  of  this:  hrMico  Philip  de  Comines,   a  grave 
author,  in  tlie  Fifth  Dook  of  his  Commentaries,  "  Of  all 
the  kingdoms  of  t!ic  oarth,*'  lavs  he,  "  that  I  have  an? 
knowledge  of,  diero  is  none  in  njy  ©iMnion,    where  the 
government   is  more  mod  M'at<\  where  the  kinjj  has  lels 
power  of  hurting  his  people,  than  in  Flngland.''     Finallv, 
*^  It   is   ridiculous,"   lay  you,  "  for  them  to  affirm  that 
kingdoms  were  ancienter  than  kint^s;  which  is  as  mudi 
as  if  tlicv  fliould  lav,  that  tliere  was  Hiiht  before  the  fun 
wiis  created.*'     But  with  vour  <zood  leave.  Sir,  we  do 
not  fay  that  kingdoms,   but  that  the  people  were  before 
kinus.     In  the  mean  time,  who  can   Ik?  more  ridiculous 
than  you,   who  deny  tliere  was  light  before  the  fun  liad 
a  being  ?  Vou  pretend  to  a  curiolity  in  other  men's  mat- 
ters, and    have  forgot  th'.*.   vciy   firlt  tliiniis  that  were 
tauiilit  von.     "  You   wonder  how  tlicv'  that   liave  feen 
the   king  fit  upon  his  throne,  at  a   leflion  of  parliament 
(fub  aurco  &    ferico  C'a^lo,   under  a  golden   and  lilkcn 
Heaven)  under  a  canoDv  of  lldtc,  iliould  lb  much  asmuke 
a  queftion,  whethiM-  llic  niaivjlly  reilded  in  him,    or  intlie 
parUament:'     Tiicy  are  ccnainly  hard  of  belief,  whom 
lb  lucid  an  argument,  coming  down  from  Heaven,  can- 
not convin(*e.     Which  golden  Heaven,  you,  like  a  ftoic, 
have  lb  devoutlv  and  ferioully  seized  upon,  that  vou  fecm 
to  have  forTOt  \Nhat  kind  of  Heaven  Aloles  and  Ariftotic 
delcribc   to  us ;  for  you  deny,  that  there  was  any  Ijo^ 
in  Mofes's  Heaven  before  the  fun:  and  in  Ariftotlesyoa 
make   three  tempemte    zones.     How  many    zones  yoa 
obl'erved  in  that  golden  and  filken  Heaven  of  tlie  kingsi 
I  know  not;  but  I  know  you  got  one  zone  (a  purie)  iral 
tempered  witii  a  hundred  golden  ftai^  by  your  aitronomy. 
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CHAP.   X. 

SINCE  tliis  wliole  controverfy,  whether  concerning 
iie  riglit  of  kings  in  general,  or  that  of  tlic  king  of  Eng- 
and  in  particular,  is  rendered  difficult  and  intricate,  ra- 
hcr  by  the  obftinacy  of  parties,  than  by  die  nature  of 
;hc  tiling  idclf ;  I  hope  they  tliat  prefer  trutli  before  tlie 
nterelt  of  a  faflion,  will  be  fatisfied  wit!i  what  I  have 
dleged  out  of  the  law  of  God,  the  laws  of  nations,'  and 
Jie  municipal  laws  of  my  own  country,  that  a  king  of 
England  may  be  brought  to  trial,  and  put  to  death.  -^Ys 
or  ihofe  whole  minds  are  either  blinded  with  fuperlti- 
ion,  or  lb  dazzled  with  the  Iplendour  and  grandeur  of 
i  court,  that  magnanimity  and  true  liberty  do  not  ap- 
3ear  fo  glorious  to  tliem,  as  they  are  in  themfelves,  it 
vill  be  in  vain  to  contend  widi  them,  eidier  by  reafon 
uid  arguments,  or  examples.  liut  you,  Sahnafius,  leem 
/ery  ablbrd,  as  in  every  otiier  part  of  your  book,  lb  par- 
ticularly in  this,  who  though  you  rail  perpetually  at  die 
Independents,  and  revile  tliem  widi  all  the  terms  of  re- 
proach imaginable,  yet  aflert  to  the  higheft  degree  that 
:an  be  the  Independency  of  a  king,  whom  you  defend ; 
ind  will  not  allow  him  to  "  owe  his  fovereignty  to  the 
[>eople,  but  to  his  defcent."  And  whereiis  in  die  begin- 
luig  of  your  book  you  complained,  diat  he  was  "  put  to 
plead  lor  his  life,"  hcic  you  complain  "  that  he  perilhcd 
Bvithout  l>ehig  heard  to  lj)eak  for  himfelf."  Put  if  you 
[lavc  a  mind  to  look  into  die  hiftory  of  his  trial,  wliich 
IS  very  faitlifuUy  publilhed  in  French,  it  may  be  you  will 
X5  of  anodier  opinion.  Whereas  he  had  liberty  i^ivtn 
lini  for  fome  days  together,  to  lay  what  he  could  for 
liuilelf,  he  made  ufe  of  it  not  to  clear  himlelf  of  the 
:rimcs  laid  to  his  charge,  but  to  difj)rove  die  authority 
)f  his  judges,  and  the  judicature  that  he  was  called  be- 
ore.  And  whenever  a  criminal  is  either  mute,  or  fays 
lothintz  to  die  purpofe,  there  is  no  injuftice  in  condemn- 
ng  him  widiout  hearuig  him,  if  his  crimes  are  notorious, 
ind  publicly  known.  If  you  fay,  diat  Chiirlcs  died  as 
10  lived,  I  agiee  widi  you :  if  you  fay,  that  he  died 
jioully,  holily,  and  at  eaie,  you  may  remember  that  his 
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gnindmotlicr  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  an  infamous  woman, 
died  on  a  fcaffold  with  iis  much  outward  appearance  of 
piety,  fanclity,  and  conltancy,  €is  hie  did.    And  left  pu 
fliouldafcril3e.too  much  to  that  prefence  of  mind,  which 
fome  common  malefaftors  have  fo  gieat  a  meafure  of  at 
their  death;  many  times  defpair,  and  a  hardened  heazt 
puts  on  as  it  were  a  vizor  of  courage ;  and  itupidity,  a 
fliow  of  quiet  and  ti'anquillity  of  mind :  ibnietimes  the 
woiit  of  men  defirc  to  appear  good,  undaunted,  iraiD- 
cent,  and  now  and  then  rehgious,  not  only  in  their  \k^ 
but  at  their  death ;  and  in  futfering  death  for  their  vilk- 
flies,  ufc  to  aft  the  laft  part  of  their  hypocrily  and  cheals^ 
with  all  the  fliow  imaginable ;  and  like  hoA   poeCs  or 
frdgeplaycrs,  arc  very  ambitious  at  being  clapped  at  the 
end  of  the  play.     "  Now,"  you  fay,  "  you  are  ccmhc  ti 
inquire  who  they  cliiefly  were,  that  gave  fentence  agaiol 
the  king/'    Whereas  it  ought  firft  to  be  inquired  ialo^ 
how  you,  a  foreigner,  and  a  French  vagabond,  came  to 
have  any  thing  to  do  to  raife  a  queftion  about  our  afikfl^ 
to  which  you  are  lb  much  a  ftmnger  ?  And  w^hat  reWlid 
induted  you  to  it  ?    But  we  know  enough  of  tha^  xsk 
who  liitisliod  your  curiofity  in  tliele  matters  of  ours  ;  ewa 
thole  fugitives,  and  tmitors  to  their  country,   that  cdaM 
eaiily  hire  fucli  a  vain  follow  as  you,  to  fpeak  ill  of  u& 
Tiien  an  account  in  writing  of  the  ftate  of  our  affairs  was 
put  into  yourliaiuls  by  Ibme  hairbrained,  half  proteftanl^ 
luilf  papilt   chaplain    or   other,    sr   by  Ibme  'fneakii^ 
courtier,  and  you  were  put  to  tranflate   it  into  Latin;' 
out  of  that  vou  took   tliele  narratives,    which,    if  ^W 
pleafc,  we  will  examine  a  little :  **  Not  the  hundred  thcw* 
fendlli  pait  of  the   people  cohfented  to  this- lentcnce  rf 
condemnation.''    A\1iat  were  the  reft  of  the  people  then 
that  fuffered  fo  gi'cat  a  tiling  to  be  tranfaCted  againft  tilcir 
^\il!.?    M'ere  they  ftocks  and  ftones,    were   they  nwt 
trunks  of  men  only,  or  fuch  images  of  Britains,  as  Viijl 
dclcribes  to  have  been  wrought  in  tapeftry  ? 

Purpurea  intexti  tollant  aulaa  Britanni. 

And  Britains  interwove  held  up  the  purple  hangings, 
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For  you  delcribe  no  true  Biitahis,  but  painted  ones,  or 
ratlitT  needle-\vix)uglit  men  inltead  of  tlieiii.  Sinee  there- 
fore it  is  a  thing  lb  incredible,  that  a  warlike  nation 
tfiould  be  fubdu'jd  by  lb  few,  and  thole  of  the  (h'e^s  of 
tlie  people  (wliicli  is  tlie  firft  tliinji  that  occui's  in  your 
narrative),  that  appears  in  tliC  very  nature  of  the  thing 
itlelf  to  be  molt  fahe.  "Tlie  bilhops  were  turned  out 
:)f  the  lioule  of  lords  by  the  parliament  itlelf."  The  more 
leplorable  is  your  madnefs  (for  are  not  you  yet  fenlible 
tliat  you  rave)  to  com|)lain  of  their  beini^  turned  out 
if  the  parliament,  whom  you  yourielf  in  a  large  book 
sndeavour  to  prove  oujjlit  to  be  tunud  out  of  the 
Gliurch.  "  One  of  the  Itatc^s  of  parliament,  to  wit,  the 
houie  of  lords,  conlifting  of  dukes,  eails,  and  vilcounts, 
was  removed."  And  delervcdly  were  thev  removed  : 
For  tlicy  were  not  deputed  to  fit  there  by  any  town  or 
county,  but  reprelcnted  themlelves  only ;  they  had  no 
right  over  the  people,  lint  (as  if  ihey  !iad  been  ordained 
for  tliat  very  piirpoie)  uled  frequently  to  ()[)polc  their 
rights  and  liberties.  They  were  created  by  the  kinj^- 
ihey  were  hi*  companions,  his  leivants,  and  as  it  were, 
fhadows  of  him.  1  le  beijig  removed,  it  Wiis  necellary 
they  Ihould  be  reductxl  to  the  lame  level  with  tlie  body 
of  the  people,  from  amonglt  whom  tliey  took  their  rife; 
"  One  part  of  the  parliament,  and  that  tlie  worit  of  all, 
ought  not  to  have  aiVumed  that  power  of  judging  and 
condenmin^  the  kiu*'."  IJut  I  have  told  vou  alreadv, 
tliat  the  houfe  of  conunons  was  not  only  the  chief  part 
of  our  |)arliameut,  while  we  had  kings,  butw;is  a  pertect 
and  entire  parliament  of  itlelf,  without  the  temporal 
lords,  much  more  without  the  bifliops.  But,  "  tlie  whole 
lioufe  of  couimons  themlelves  were  not  admitted  to 
have  to  do  with  the  ti'ial  of  the  king."  To  M'it,  that 
part  of  them  was  not  admitted,  that  openly  revolted  to 
him  in  their  minds  and  counlels;  whom,  tlioug'i  they 
ftyled  him  their  kinii,  yet  tliey  had  lb  often  acted  agiinll 
as  an  enen/;.  TIk;  |  arliament  of  Kngland,  and  tiic  de- 
puties lent  from  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  on  the  13th 
of  Jam:  try,  11)45,  \\n)t(^  to  the  king,  in  anf»ver  to  a 
letter  of  Jiis,  liy  Mliich  he  defired  a  deceitful  truce,  and 
that  he  might  treat  witli  them  at  London ;  that  they  xx)uld 
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not  admit  him  into  that  city,  till  he  had  made  fiitisfiftiod 
to   the  ftate  for  the  civil  war  that  he  had  railed  in  the 
three  kingdoms,  and  for  the  deaths  of  fo  many -of  his 
fubjc6ls  llain  by  his  order;  and  till  he  had  agreed  to  a 
true  and  firm  peace  upon  fuch  terms  as  the  parliameots 
of  bolh  kingdoms  had  offered  him  fo  often  already,  and 
fhould  offer  him  again.     He  on  the  other  hand  eitlier  re- 
fuled  to  hear,  or  by  ambiguous  anlwers  eluded  their  juft 
and  equal  propofals,  tliough  moft  humbly  prefented  to 
him  fcvcn  times  over.     The  parliament  at  laft,  after  to 
many  years  patience,  left  tlie  king  lliould  overUini  the 
ftate  by  his  wiles  and  delays,  when  in  prifon,  which  he 
could  not  fubdue  in  tlie  field,  and  left  the  vanquifhed 
enemy,  pleafed  ^vith  our  divifions,  Ihould  recover  hiinfeU 
and  ti'iumph  unexpectedly  over  his  conquerors,  vote  that 
for  the  future  they  would  have  no  regard  to  him,  that  they 
would  fend  him  no  more  propofals,  nor  receive  any  ftom 
liim  :  after  which  vote,  there  were  found  even  fonie  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  who  out  of  the  hatred  they  bore  thil 
invincible  army,    whofe  glory  they  envied,    and  whkh 
thov  would  have  had  dilbanded,  and  icnt  home  witli  dtf- 
grace,  after  they  had  dcferved  fo  well  of  tlieir  nation,  and 
out  of  a  fervile  compliance  with  fome  feditious  miniftera, 
finding  their  opportunity,  when  many,  whom  tliey  kiiew 
to  be   othcrvvile  uiinded  than  theinfelves,  having  been 
fcnt  by  the  lioufc  itlclf  to  fuppreis  the  Prclbyterians,  who 
[»c«j:an  already  to  be  turbulent,  were  abfcnt  in  the  fevenl 
countic-,  with  a  ftnuigc  levity,  not  to  fay  ])erfidioufi)ci 
vole  that  that  inveterate  enemy  of  the  ftate,    who  had 
nothiiv^  of  a  kin<T   but   the    name,    without   giving  «9 
latisfucti(jn  or  fecurity,  iliould  l)C  brought  back  uTLoo- 
don,  and  rcftorcd   to  his  dignity  and  goveiDinent,  as  if 
he  had  deftTvc^d  well  of  the  nation  by  what  he  had  done. 
So  that  they  preferred  the  kingbcibre  their  relitTion,  thdr 
liberty,    and   that   very  celebrated    covenant  of  theffSL 
^Vhat  did  they  do  in  the  mean  time,  who  \^ei*e  founi 
themfelvcs,  and  faw  fuch  pernicio;\s  councils  on  foot? 
Ouglit  they  therefore  to  have  b:^en  wanting  to  the  nation 
and  not  provide  for  its  fafcty,  bccanie  the  intcCtion  brf 
fpread  itielf  even  in  their  oun  hoiilcr  Eut,   whofecludfld 
thole  ill-affd;ted  members?    '*  The  EngUfli  armyj^l*! 
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:  fo  that  it  was  not  an  anny  of  foreigners,  but  of  nioft 
iant,  and  faitliful,  honcft  natives,  whofc  otficii-s  for 
\  nioft  part  were  members  of  Parliament ;  iukI  whom 
Jc  good  fccludcd  members  would  have  fccluded  their 
mtrv,  and  baniftied  into  Ireland :  m  hile  in  the  mean 
le  the  Scots,  whofe  alliance  began  t(3  be  doubttbl, 
1  very  confiderable  forces  in  four  of  our  northern 
mties,  and  kept  garrifons  in  the  beft  towns  of  tliole 

ts,  and  had  the  king  himfelf  in  cuftody;  whilft  they 
Mvile  rncoumged  the  tumultuating  of  thofc  of  their 
n  faction,  who  did  more  than  threaten  the  parliament, 
h  in  city  and  country,  and  tlirough  whofe  means  not 
V  a  civil,  but  a  war  with  Scotland  too  flioitlv  after 
ke  out.  If  it  has  been  always  cpunted  praifo-worthy 
[)rivate  men  to  affift  theftate,  and  promote  the  public 
)d,  whether  by  advice  or  action  ;  our  army  lure  wiis 
110  tault,  who  being  ordered  by  the  parliament  to  come 
town,  obeyed  and  came,  and  when  they  were  come, 
'lied  with  eafe  the  fe6tion  and  uproar  of  the  kings 
tv,  who  fometimes  threatened  the  lioufe  itfelf.  For 
igs  were  brought  to  that  pais,  that  of  neceflity  either 

nuift  be  run  down  by  them,  or  they  by  us.  Tliey 
I  on  their  lide  nioft  of  tlie  fliopkceiKM-s  and  handi- 
ft^mcn  of  London,  and  generally  tholo  of  the  mini- 
's, that  were  molt  faClious.  On  our  fide  was  the  armv, 
f)le  fidelity,  moderation,  and  courage  were  fufficientJy 
»\\n.     It  being  in  our  |X)wer  by  tiieir  means  to  retain 

lil)erty,  our  I'tate,  our  common  fafety,  do  j'ou  think 
had  not  been  fools  to  have  loft  all  bv  our  negliojence 
I  tolly  ?  riiey  who  had  had  places  of  command  in  the 
i^'s  army,  after  tlieir  party  were  fubdued,  had  laid 
\n  their  arms  indeed  againft  their  wills,  but  continued 
mies  to  us  in  their  hearts ;  and  they  Hocked  to  town, 
I  werf*  here  watching  all  opportunities  of  renewing  the 
*.  A\'ith  thefc  men,  though  they  were  the  greateft 
mi(  K  thcv  had  in  tlie  world,  and  tliiifted  after  their 
rxl,  did  tiie  Preft)yterians,  becauie  they  were  not  per- 
K'd  to  exercilc  a  civil,  as  well  as  an  ecclefiaftical  jurif- 
ion  over  all  others,  hold  fccret  conxjfpondence,  and 
k  mealiires  very  unworthy  of  wtiat  they  had  formerly 
li  faid  and  done ;  and  they  came  to  tbat'lpleen  at  lal^ 
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that  they  would   rather   enthml  themfelves  to  the  kii^ 
a^ain,  tlian  admit  their  own  brethren  to  (hare  in  their 
liberty,  which  tliey  likcwife  had  purchafcd  at  the  price 
of  their  own  blood ;  tlicy  chole  rather  to  be  lorded  over 
once  more  by  a  t}Tant,  polluted  a\  ith  tlie  blood  of  ib 
many  of  his  own  fubjcfts,    and  who  was  enraged,  and 
breathed  out  nothing  but  revenge  a;x5ainft  tbofe  of  them 
that  were  left,  than  endure  their  brethren  and  firiends 
to  be  upon  the  fquare  with  them.    Tlie  Independents,  as 
thiv  are  called,  were  the  only  men,  that  from  firft  to  Ml 
]<cpt  to  their  point,  and  knew  what  ule  to  make  of  their 
\icUry.     They  reiuled   (and  wifely,  Mn  my  opinion)  to 
make  him  king  again,  being  then  an  enemy  ;  who  when 
he  was  their  king,  had  made  himlclf  their  enemy:  nor 
were  they  ever  the  lets  a\  ciie  to  a  pdace,  but  thev  tctj 
prudently  dreaded  a  new  m  ar,  or  a  perpetual  flavery  un- 
der tlie  name  of  a  peace.     To  load  our  army  with  the 
more  reproaches,  you  begin  a  filly  confuied  narrative  of 
our  affairs;  in  which,  tiiough  I  find  many  things  fiedfe, 
many  things  frivolous,  many  things  laid  to  our  charge^ 
for  which  we  lather  merit ;  yet  I  think  it  will  be  to  no 
purpofe  for  me  to  m  rite  a  true  relation,    in  anfwer  to 
your  falfe  one.     For  you  and  I  arc  arguing,  not  \ititiDg 
niftories,  and  both  fides  w  ill  believe  our  reaibns,  but  not 
our  narrative ;  and  indeed  tlie  nature  of  the  thinsp  then- 
felves  is  fuch,  thatriiey  cannot  be  related  as  they^ughtto 
be,  but  in  a  fct  liilioiy;  lb   that   I  think  it  better,  iS 
SaJhift  faid  of  Cartilage,  rather  to  fay  notliing  at  all,  tfau 
to  iay  but.  a  little  of  tilings  of  tliis  weight  and  ]mportano& 
Kay,  and  I  (corn  lb  much  as  to  mention  the  praifesof 
great  men,  and  of  Almighty  God  himlelf    (who  in  fc 
wonderful  a  courfe  of  affairs  ought  to  l)e  frequently  acv 
knowledged)  amongft  your  (landers  and  reproaches.   I 
will  therefore  only  pick  out  Juch  tilings  as  li?cm  to  half 
any  colour  of  argument.     You  fay,  *^  the  Englifti  tpd 
Scots  promiicd  by  a  l()lemn  covenant,    to  prelerve  tte 
majefty  of  the  king."  But  you  omit  upon  what  terras  thy 
promiicd  it;  to  ^^it,  if  it  might  confiit  with  the  feftiy 
of  their  religion  and  their  Iibei1)\     To  both  which,  re- 
ligion and  liberty,  that  king  was   lb  averfe  to  Sis  hi 
breath,  and  watched  all  opportunities  of  gaining  adtifc 
6.  ^ 
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tages  uiK)n  tlicmi  that  it  was  cvklent  tliat  his  life  was 
dangerous  to  tlieir  religion,  and  tlie  certain  ruin  of  tlicir 
liberty.  But  then  you  fall  upon  tlie  king's  judges 
again :  "  If  we  confider  tlie  thing  aright,  the  conclulion 
of  tliis  abonmiable  afUon  mult  be  imputed  to  tlie  Inde- 
pendents, yet  lb  as  the  Pix*iby  terians  may  juftLy  challenge 
tlie  glory  of  its  beginning  and  progrels."  Hark,  ye 
Prefbyterians,  what  good  has  it  done  you?  How  is  your 
innocence  and  loyalty  die  more  cleared  by  your  leeming 
lb  much  to  abhor  the  putting  tlic  king  to  deadi?  A'ou 
yourlelvcs,  hi  the  opinion  of  Uiis  everlalting  talkative  ad- 
vocate of  die  king,  your  acculer,  **  went  more  than  half- 
way towards  it;  you  were  leen  acting  the  fourUi  act 
and  mort>,  in  this  tragedy;  you  may  juftly  be  charged 
with  die  king's  death,  fiiice  you  Ihowed  the  way  to  it ; 
it  was  you  and  only  you  diat  laid  his  head  upon  the 
block.''  Wo  be  to  you  in  Uie  firft  place,  if  ever  Chailes 
his  pofterity  recover  die  crown  of  England;  aflure  your- 
fclvcs,  you  are  like  to  be  put  in  the  black  lift  But  pay 
vour  vows  to  God,  and  love  your  brethren  who  have  de- 
livered you,  who  have  prevented  diat  calamity  from  fal- 
ling u|)on  you,  who  have  faved  you  from  inevitable?  ruin, 
tliough  againft  your  wills.  You  are  accused  likewife  for 
tliat  "  fome  years  ago  you  emleavuured  by  fundry  peti-» 
tions  to  lelicn  tlic  king  s  authority,  that  you  publilhed  Ibme 
Scandalous  expreflions  of  die  king  himielf  in  the  papers 
you  prefcntcd  him  widi  in  the  name  of  die  parUament;  to 
wit,  in  tliat  declaration  of  the  lord§  and  commons  of  tlie 
ftCtli  of  May  1642,  ypu  declared  openly  in  fome  mad 
{HifiUons  that  breathed  notiiing  but  rebellion,  what  your 
tlioughts  were  of  die  king's  auUiorit}':  Ilodiam  by  order 
of  (larliament  lliut  die  gates  of  Hull  agaiult  the  king;  you 
bad  a  mind  to  make  a  trial  by  this  liift  act  of  rebellion  how 
jnuch  the  king  would  bear.'  What  could  diis  man  fay 
4ii(jix»,  if  it  were  his  defign  to  reconcile  die  minds  of  aU 
Jlnglilhmcn  to  one  anodier,  and  alienate  tiieni  wholly 
from  die  king:  for  he  gives  them  here  to  uiiderftand,  that 
if  ever  die  king  lie  brought  back,  they  muft  not  only 
e.x|Kci;  to  be  punilhed  for  his  fadiers  deadi,  but  for, 
tlic  petitions  diey  made  long  ago,  and  fome  a(:ts  diat  pall 
4u  full  parliaincut,  conccniing  the  putting  dowp  ihfi  com-. 
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mon-prayer  and  bifliops,  and  that  of  the  triennial  par- 
liament, and  Icveral  other  things  that  were  ena6led  ^ridt 
the  greateft  ccjnlent  and  appjaule  of  all  the  people 
that  could  be;  all  which  will  be  looked  upon  as  the  ftili- 
tions  and  mad  pofitions  of  the  Prelbyterians.  But  this 
vain  fellow  changes  his  mind  all  of  a  ilidden  ;  imd  what 
but  of  late,  "  when  he  confidered  it  aright,''  he  thoudit 
was  to  be  imputed  wholly  to  the  Preibytcrians,  now  &t 
"  he  confiders  tlie  (ame  thing  from  firft  to  laft,**  he  thinb 
the  Independents  were  the  fole  actoi-s  of  it.  But  even 
now  he  told  us,  "  tlie  Prelbyterians  took  up  amis  againft 
tiie  king,  tliat  by  tliem  he  was  beaten,  taken  captivf, 
and  put  in  prilon  f  now  he  fays,  "  tliis  whole  doc- 
trine of  rebellion  is  the  Independents  principle,"  0! 
the  faithfulnels  of  this  man's  narrative!  how  confiftent 
he  is  with  himfelf !  what  need  is  there  of  a  counter-oar* 
rativc  to  this  of  his,  that  cuts  its  own  throat  ?  But  if 
any  man  fhould  queftion  ^^hether  you  ai'e  an  honeft  man 
or  a  knave,  let  him  read  thefe  following  lines  of  yours: 
"  It  is  time  to  explain  whence  and  at  what  time  tlas 
feft  of  enemies  to  kinglhip  fuft  began.  M  hy  truly  thcfe 
rare  puritans  began  in  queen  Elizabeths  time  to  crawl 
out  of  Hell,  and  difturb  not  only  the  churcli,  but  the 
ftate  likcwifc ;  for  they  arc  no  lels  plagues  to  the  latter 
than  to  the  former."  Now  your  veiy  fpeech  bewnivs 
you  to  be  a  right  Balaam  ;  lor  w  here  you  dcfigned  to  fpit 
out  the  moft  bitter  poiibn  you  could,  there  unwittir^y 
and  againft  your  will  you  have  pronounced  a  bleffiog. 
For  it  is  notorioufly  knoA\Ti  all  over  England,  ^ 
if  any  endeavoured  to  tbllow  the  example  of  thofe 
phurches,  whether  in  France  or  Germany,  which  they  ac- 
counted belt  reformed,  and  to  exercife  the  public  wor- 
lhi[)  of  God  in  a  more  pure  manner,  which  our  biftiops 
had  alnioft  univerlally  corrupted  with  tlieir  ceremonies 
and  fuperlHtions ;  or  if  any  fecmed  either  in  point  of 
religion  pv  morality  to  be  better  than  otliers,  fiich  per- 
fons  were  by  the  favour  of  epifcopacy  termed  Puritans. 
Iliele  are  they  whole  principles  you  lay  are  io  oppcrfte 
to  kinglhip.  Nor  are  tliey  the  only  perlbns,  "  raofi  of 
the  reformed  religion,  that  have  not  lucked  in  the  re& 
ot  tlieii'  principles,  yet  leem  to  have  approved  of  thofe 
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Aat  ftrike  at  kingly  government"  So  that  while  you 
inveigh  bitterly  againlt  the  Independents,  and  endeavour 
to  leparate  them  from  ChrilVs  flock,  with  die  lame 
breath  you  praile  tliem ;  and  tliole  principles  which 
almoft  every  where  y^^  affirm  to  be  peculiar  to  the  In- 
dependents, here  you  confels  have  been  a})proved  of  by 
molt  of  the  reformed  reli*ji;ion.  Nay,  you  are  amved  to 
tliat  degree  of  impudence,  impiety,  and  a|)oltacy,  that 
though  formerly  you  maintained  bilhops  ought  to  be 
extirpated  out  of  tlie  church  root  and  branch,  as  lb  many 
j>elts  and  limbs  of  antichrift,  here  you  lay  the  kinj»;  ouglit 
to  proteft  tliem,  for  tlic  ikvins  of  his  coronation  oath. 
You  cannot  lliow  youifelf  a  more  infamous  villain  tlian 
you  have  done  already,  but  by  abjurhig  die  })rotcftant 
refoimcd  relimon,  to  wliich  von  are  a  Icandal.  Whereas 
you  tax  us  with  giving  a  "  toleration  of  all  Iccis  and 
herelics,"  you  ought  not  to  find  fault  with  us  for  diat; 
lince  die  church  bears  with  liich  a  profligate  wretch  as 
you  yourielf,  liich  a  vain  fellow,  fuch  a  liar,  liich  a  mer- 
cenary flandtrer,  liich  an  apoftato,  one  who  has  die  im- 
pudence to  affirm,  diat  die  bell  and  molt  pious  of  chrif- 
tians,  and  evenmoftof  thole  who  prof  els  the  reformed 
religion,  arc  crept  out  of  I  Icll,  becaufe  they  difler  in  opi- 
nion from  you.  I  had  belt  pals  by  the  calumnies  that 
fill  u|>  die  reft  of  diis  chapter,  and  thole  prodigious 
tenets  that  you  ulcribe  to  the  Independents,  to  render 
tliem  odious;  for  neidiir  do  they  at  all  concern  tlie 
caufe  you  have  in  hand,  and  diey  are  fuch  for  the  moft 
part  as  delei-ve  to  be  laughed  at  and  delpiied,  radier  thaa 
jfccive  a  ferious  anlwer. 


CHAP.   XI. 

YOU  fcem  to  begin  this  eleventh  chapter,  Salmaiius, 
Uuiugh  with  no  modefty,  yet  with  fomc  lenle  of  your 
weatnels  and  trifling  in  this  dilcourfe.  For  whereas 
you  pro}X)fed  to  yourielf  to  inquire  in  this  place,  by  what 
audiority  lentence  was  given  agiiinft  die  king ;  you  add 
injUKfliately,  which  nobody  expected  from  you,  that 
•*  it  is  in  yaiu  tP  make  any  fuch  inquiiy;  to  wit,  be- 
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cauic  the  '((iiality  of  the  perfons  that  did  it  leaves  hardly 
any  room  tor  lhc!i  a  qucllion/'     And  tlicretbre  as  yoa 
have  been  found  guilty  of  a  great  deal  of  impudence  and 
faucinefs  in  tlie  undrr^nking  of  tlii?  caufe,  lb  lince  you 
jeeni  here  confeious  of  your  own^  impertinenccj,  I  Ihall 
give  you  the  Ihorter  auiVver.     To  your  qucftion  then; 
by   what  autliority  the  houle   of  commons  either  con- 
demned  the  king  tlieuilelves,  or  delegated  that  power 
to  othere ;  I  anfwer,  tliey  did  it  by  virtue  of  the  fupteme 
authority  on  earth.     How  they  come  to  have  the  fii- 
preme  power,  you  may  learn  by  what  I  have  faid  already, 
when  I  have  refuted  your  impcitinencies  upon  that  fub- 
je6t.     If  you  believed  yourlclf,  tiiat  you  could  ever  lay 
enough  upon  any  fulyeft,  you  would  not  be  ib  tedious 
in  repeating  the  fame  things  fo  many  times  over.    And 
the  houfc    of  commons    might  delegate   tlieir  judidai 
power  by  the  fame  rcalbn,   by  wliich  you   lay  the  king 
may  delegate   his.  who    received  all   he  luul  Irom  tk 
peo})le.     Hence  in  that  folemn  league  and  covenant  that 
you  objeft  to  us,  the  parliaments  of  England  and  Scot- 
land folcrnnly  proteft  and  engage  to  each  odier,  to  puoffli 
the  traitors  in  fuch  manner  as  "  the  fuprenie,  judidai 
authority  in  both  nations,  or  fuch  as  lliould  have  adde< 
gated  power  from  them,"  Ihould  think  fit.     Now  you 
hear  the  parliaments   of  both  nations  proteft  with  one 
voice,  that  they  may  delegate  their  judicial  power,  whidi 
they  call  the  fuprenie;  fo  that  you  move  a  vain  andlii- 
volous  contvovei^i}^  about  delegating  this  power.     "  But,' 
fay  you,  "  there  were  added  to  thofe  judges,  that  weit 
made  choice  of  out  of  the  houie  of  commons,  fome  ofr 
cers  of  the  army,  and  it  never  was  known,   that  Ibldiers 
had  any  right  to  try  a  ful)jcft  for  his  liie."     I  will  filence 
you  in  a  very  few  words:  you  may  remei\il)cr,  that  we 
are  not  now  difcourfing  of  a  fubject,  but  of  an  enemy; 
whom  if  a  general  of  an  army,  after  1k»  has  taken  \m 
prilbner,   relolves  to  dir[)atch,   would   he  he  thought  to 
proceed  othcrw  iie  than  according  to  cuftoni  and  niartal 
law,   if  he  himfelf  with  ibmc  of  his   officers   lliould  ft 
upon  him,  and  try  and  condemn  him  ?  An  enemy  to  t 
frate,  made  a  prifoner  of  w  ar,  cannot  be  looked  u|K)«  to 
t)e  lb  much  as  a  member^  much  lels  a  Idng  in  that  ftate. 
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Tliis  is  declared  by  that  facrcd  law  of  St  Edward,  which 
denies  that  a  bad  king  is  a  king  at  all>  or  ought  to  be 
called  fo.  Whereas  you  fay,  it  was  "  not  the  whole,  but 
a  part  of  tlie  houfe  of  commons,  tliat  tried  and  condemn- 
ed tlie  king,"  I  give  you  this  anfwer:  tlie  number  of  them, 
who  gave  their  votes  for  putting  the  king  to  deatli,  was 
far  greater  tlian  is  ncceiiar\%  according  to  the  cuftom  of 
our  pmliaments,  to  tranfaO;  the  greateft  afiaii-s  of  the 
kingdom,  in  the  abfence  of  the  reft;  who  fincc  tliey 
were  abient  through  their  own. fault  (for  to  revolt  to 
the  common  crtemy  in  their  hearts,  is  tlie  woHt  fort  of 
ablence)  their  ablence  ought  not  to  hinder  the  reft  who 
continued  faithful  to  the  caufc,  from  prcfer\-ing  the 
Itate;  which*  when  it  wa*^  in  a  tottering  concUtion,  and 
ainioft  quite  reduced  to  llavrry  and  utter  ruin,  the  whole 
IkkIv  of  the  |)e()|7le  had  at  tirit  committed  to  their  fide- 
lity, prudence,  and  courage.  And  tliey  afteil  their  parts 
like  men ;  they  fet  themfelves  in  oppolition  to  the  un- 
ruly wilfulnelJi,  the  rage,  the  lecret  defigns  of  an  inve- 
tCTate  juid  exafperatrd.  kin^;;  they  preferred  the  cora- 
jnon  liheity  and  iaUiy  before  their  own;  they  outdid 
all  former  parliament?,  they  outdid  all  their  anceltors 
in  conduft,  magnanimitv  ami  fteadinefs  to  tlieir  caufe. 
Yet  thele  very  men  did  a  great  part  of  the  people  un- 
gratefully dcieit  in  the  midft  of  their  undiTtaking, 
though  they  h:id  pronviid  them  all  fidehty,  all  the  help 
and  aliiftance  thev  could  atibrd  them.  I'hele  were  for 
flaven,'  and  {)Cace,  with  lloth  and  luxury,  upon  any 
terriis:  others  demanded  their  lil)ertv,  nor  ^\ould  ac- 
crpt  of  a  peace,  that  was  not  fure  and  honourdble. 
V\  hat  Ihould  die  parliament  do  in  tliis  caie?  Ought  tliey 
to  have  defended  this  part  of  the  people,  that  was  ibiuid, 
and  continued  faithful  to  them  and  their  countrv,  or  to 
have  fidcd  with  diole  that  delerted  both  ?  I  know  what 
von  will  lav  thev  oui»ht  to  have  done.  You  are  not 
Kiirylochus,  but  El|X'nor,  a  milerable  enchanted  beaft,  a 
iilthy  iwine,  accuftomed  to  a  ibrdid  llavery  even  under 
a  woman ;  fo  that  vou  have  not  the  leaft  relilh  of  triie 
iTiaguauimity,  nor  conlerjuently  of  lil)eity,  which  is  the 
rflect  of  it :  vou  would  have  all  other  men  flaves,  becaulc 
you  find  in  yourlelf  no  generous,  ingenuous  inclina- 
tions; 
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tions;  you  fay  nothint:,  you  breathe  notliing  but  wliat  is 
mean  and  iervile.  You  railb  anotlicr  Icruple,  to  wit, 
"  that  lie  was  the  king  of  Scotland  too,  whom  we  con- 
demned;" as  if  he  might  therefore  do  what  he  would 
in  England.  But  that  you  may  conclude  this  chapter, 
which  of  all  others  is  the  moft  weak  and  infipid,  at  ieaft 
with  fome  witty  quirk,  *^  there  arc  two  little  words," 
ftiy  you,  "  that  are  made  up  of  tlie  fame  number  of  let- 
ters, and  differ  only  in  the  placing  of  them,  but  whole 
Cmiifications  are  wide  aliinder,  to  wit,  \\%  and  Jus, 
(niigii^^^  and  right.)'  It  is  no  gre^t  wonder,  that  fuch  a 
three-lettered  man  as  you,  (fur,  a  thief)  fhould  make 
fuch  a  witticilin  upon  tlirec  letters:  it  is  the  greater 
wonder  (\yhich  yet  you  aflert  throughout  your  book) 
that  two  things  16  direftly  oppofite  to  one  anotlitr  as 
thofe  two  are,  Ihould  yet  meet  and  become  one  and  the 
fame  thing  in  kings.  For  what  violence  was  ever  afted 
by  kings,  which  you  do  not  affirm  to  be  their  right? 
Thcle  aie  all  the  paflages,  that  I  could  pick  out  of  nine 
long  pages,  that  I  thought  delervcd  an  anfwer.  The 
reft  coniifts  either  of  repetitions  of  tilings  tliat  have  been 
anfwered  more  than  once,  or  fuch  as  liave  no  relation 
to  the  matter  in  hand.  So  tliat  my  being  more  brief  iq 
this  cha[)ter  than  in  the  reft  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  want 
of  diligence  in  me,  which,  how  irkforne  Ibever  you  are 
to  me,  I  have  not  llackcned,  but  to  your  tedious  imperi 
^mence,  lo  void  of  matter  and  fenle, 


CHAP.   XII., 

I  WISH,  Salmafius,  that  you  had  left  out  this  part  of 
your  dilcouric  concerning  the  kings  crime,  which  it 
had  been  more  advil'able  for  yourlelf  and  your  paity  to 
have  done ;  for  I  am  afraid  left  in  giving  you  an  anfwer 
to  it,  I  Ihould  appear  too  fliarp  and  Icvere  upon  him, 
now  he  is  dead,  and  hath  received  his  punillnncnt 
But  fmce  you  chooie  rather  to  difcourle  confidently  and 
at  large  upon  that  fulycft,  I  will  make  you  feufible,  tliat 
you  could  not  have  done  a  more  inconfulerate  tliingi 
than  to  referve  tlie  worit  pait  of  your  caule  to  the  laii, 
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to  wit,  that  of  ripping  up  and  inquiving  into  tlie  king's 
Climes;  which  when  I  lliall  have  proved  them  to  have 
been  true  and  molt  exorbitant,  they  will  render  liis  me- 
mory unpleafant  and  odious  to  all  good  men,  and  im- 
print now  m  the  clofe  of  the  contioverfy  a  jult  hatred 
of   you,    wIk)  undertake   his  defence,    on    the  readers 
minds.     Say  you,  "  his  acculation  may  br  divided  into 
two  parts,  one  is  converl'ant  about  his  morals,  the  other 
taxetli   him  witli  fuch  faults  as  he  might  commit  in  his 
public  capacity."     1  will  be  content  to  pals  by  in  file  nee 
that  part  of  his  life  that  he  Ipent  in  banquetting,  at  plays, 
and  in  the  converlation  of  women ;  for  what  can  there 
be  in  luxury  and  excefs    worth   relating?    And  what 
would  thole  things  have  been  to  us,  if  he  had  been  a 
private  pcrlbn  r    But  fince  he  would  be  a  king,  a<i  he 
could  not  live  a  private  life,  lb  neither  could   his  vices 
be  like  tliofe  of  a  private  perlbn.     For  in  the  firlt  place, 
lie  did  a  great  deal  of  mifchief  by  his  example  :  in  the 
lecond  place,  all  that  time  tliat  he  Ipent  \\\yon  his  luft, 
and  his  fports,  whicli  was  a  great  part  of  his  time,  he 
itole  from  the  ftate,  the  government  of  which   he  had 
undertaken  :  tliirdly  and  laftly,  he  Iquandered  away  vaft 
lums  of  money,  which  were  not  his  own,  but  the  public 
rerenue  of  the  nation,  in  liis  domeiiic  luxury  and  extra- 
vagance.'   So  that  in  his  private  life  at  home  he  firft  be- 
gan to  be  an  ill  king.     But  let  us  rather  pals  over  to 
thole  crimes,  "  tliat  he  is  charged  with  on  tlie  account 
of  miliiovernment."     Here  you   lament  his   beins  con- 
<lemned  as  a  tyrant,  a  traitor,  and  a  murderer.     I'hat 
lie  had  no  wrong  done  him,  Ihall  now  be  m.ide  appear. 
l>ut  tirlt  let  us  define  a  tyrant,  not  according  to  vulgar 
conceits,  but  the  judgment  of  Ariftotle,  and  of  all  learned 
men.     He  is  a  tyrant  who  regards  his  o\vn  welfare  and 
profit  only,  and  not  that  of  die  peo[)le.     So  Ariftotle 
<lelines()ne  in  the  tenth  l)ook  of  his  Kiliics,  and  ellewhere, 
and  lb  do  vei'j'  many  others.    Whether  Charles  rcgai'ded 
his  own  or  the  .people's  good,   tlieic  few  things  of  many, 
that  I  Ihall  but*  touch  upon,    will  evince.     When  his 
nnls  and  other  public  revenues  of  the  CTown  would  not 
defray   the  e\[)enlcs  of  the  court,    he  laid  moft  heavy 
taxes  upon  tlie  people;  and  when  they  wQre  Iquandered 
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away/  he  invented    new  ones;    not   for    the   benefit; 
honoiu',  or  defence  of  the  ftiitc,  but  that  he  might  lioard 
up,  or  lavilh  out  in  one  houfe,   tlie  riches  and  wealth, 
not  of  one,  but  of  three  nations.     When  at  tliis  rate  he 
broke   loolc,  and  afted    without  any  colour  of  law  to 
warrant  his  proceedings,  knowing  tliat  the  parliament 
was  the  only  thing  that   could  give  him  check,  lie  en- 
deavoured eidicr  ^vholly  to  lay  uiide  the  very  calling  of 
parliaments,  or  calling    them    juft    as    often,     and  no 
oftcncr,   than   to  lerve  his  own   turn,    to  make  them 
entirely  at  his  devotion.     Which  bridle  when  he  had  call 
otF  himlclf,  he  put  another  bridle  upon  tlie  people ;  he 
put  garnlbns  of  German  horfe  and  Iriili  foot  in  many 
towns  and  cities,  and  that  in  time  of  peace.     Do  you 
tliink  lie  docs  not  bc^gin  to  look  like  a  tyrant  ?    In  which 
very  tiling,   as  in   many   other  particulars,    which  you 
have  formerly  given  me  occaiion  to  inftance,  though  yon 
fcom  to  have  Charles  compared  with  fo  cruel  a  t\Tant 
as  Nero,  he  relembled  him  extremely  much.      For  Ncre 
likewilc  often  threatcnctl  to  take  away  the  ienate.     Be- 
fides,  -he  bore  extreme  hiuxl  upon  tlie  confciences  of  good 
men,  and  comjx^Ued  them  to  the  ufc  of  ceremonies  and 
liipcrilitious  ^^•orIhip,    borrowed    from    popery,   and  by 
him  rcintioduced   inl.o  the   cliurch.     Tliey   that  would 
not  conlbrin,  were  iinprilbned  or  banilhcd.      He  made 
wai'  upon  t!ic  Scots  twice  for  no  other  caute  tlian  tliat 
By  all  thcle  afiiions  he  hns  furely  deiei'ved  tlie  name  of  a 
tyrant  once  over  at  leaft.     Now  I  \\\\\  tell  you  why  tlie 
word   traitor    was  put   into   his   indictment :    when  he 
afllired  his  parliament  by  promifes,  by  j>roclarnalions,  by 
imprecations,  that  he  had  no  defign  againft  the  itate,  at 
tliat  veiy  time  did  he  lift  Paj)ifts  in  Ireland,  he  lent  a 
private  cmi)afly  to  the  king  of  J)cnmark  to  beg  alVtftance 
from  him  of  arms,  horlcs  and  men,  exprefsly  againitthe 
jMrliauieiit;  and  was  endeavouring  to  raile  an  armyfix^ 
in  England,  and  then  in  Scotland.   .  To  the   Englifli  he 
promiled   the  plunder   of  the  city   of  London ;    to.  the 
Scots,  diat  the  four  northern  counties  Ihould  be  added 
to  Scotland,  if  they  would  but  help  him  to  get  rid  of 
the  parliament,  by  what  means  Ibever.     Thefe  projects 
not  lucceeding,  he  fent  ovCr  one  Dillon,   a  traitor,  into 
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Ireland  with  private  inltruQiions  to  the  natives,  to  fall 
fnddcnly  upon  all  the  Englilh  that  inhabited  there. — 
Thcfe  are  the  molt  remarkable  inlhlnces  of  hb  tiealbns, 
not  taken  up  upon  hearliy  and  idle  reports,  but  dilco- 
vered  by  letters  under  his  own  hand  and  -feal.  And 
finally  I  fuj)poie  no  man  will  deny  that  he  was  a  mur- 
derer, by  wliole  order  the  Irifti  took  arms,  and  put  to 
death  witli  nioft  exquifite  torments  above  a  hundred 
thoulimd  Englilh,  who  lived  peaceably  by  them,  and 
without  any  apprehenfion  of  danj^er;  and  who  railed  ib 
gi'eat  a  civil  war  in  the  otiier  two  kini^doms.  Add  to 
all  this,  that  at  the  treaty  in  the  Hie  of  Wight  the  kin;; 
openly  took  upon  hiinlelf  the  guilt  of  the  war,  and 
cleared  tlie  parliament  in  tlie  coufeffion  he  niade  there, 
which  is  publicly  known.  Thus  you  have  in  lliort  why 
king  Charles  ^^-as  adjudged  a  tyrant,  a  traitor,  and  a 
murderer.  "  But,"  lay  you,  "  why  was  he  not  declared 
io  before,  neidier  in  tliat  folemn  league  and  covenant, 
nor  afterwards  wlien  he  was  delivered  to  them,  either 
by  the  Prefbyterians  or  the  Independents  but  on.  the 
other  hand  was  received  as  a.  king  ought  to  be,  widi  all 
reverence :"  This  very  thing  is  liifficient  to  perfuade 
any  rational  man,  tiiat  the  parliament  entered  not  into 
any  councils  of  quite  depofmg  tlic  king,  but  as.  tiicir  lall 
rcfu2[e,  after  thev  had  iuffered  and  un(ler«»one  all  diat 
poflibly  they  could,  and  had  attem|)tcd  all  other  ways 
und  means.  .You  alone  endeavour  malicioufly  to  lay 
that  to  th(  ir  charge,  which  to  all  good  men  cannot  but 
evidence  their  great  patience,  moderation,  and  perhaps 
a  too  long  forl>earing  with  the  king's  pride  and  arro- 
liance.  but  '*  in  the  month  of  Au^iult,  before  the  kincr 
lutTcred,  4lie  houlc  of  commons,  which  then  bore  die 
only  fway,  and  was  governed  by  tJie  Independents, 
vTote  letters  to  the  Scots,  in  wliich  they  acquainted 
tiirm,  that  tiiev  never  intended  to  alter  the  form  of 
povemment  that  had  obtained  lb  long  in  England  under 
kini;,  lords,  and  commons."  You  may  fee  liom  hence, 
liow  little  rcafon  there  is,  to  afcril^e  the  dej)oiing  of  tlie 
king  to  the  princi|>les  of  the  Indci)endents.  They,  diat 
never  ufed  to  diliemWe  and  conceal  their  tenets,  even 
liien,  when    tiiey  had   tlie  lole  management  of  ailairs, 
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profcfi,  *^  That  they  never  intended  to  alter  tlie  govern- 
ment." But  if  aftei"wards  a  tlihig  caine  into  their  ininds^ 
which  at  firll  they  intended  not,  wiiy  might  they  sot 
take  liich  a  courib,  though  before  not  intended,  as  ap- 
peared nioft  advifable,  and  moft  for  the  nation  s  intereft? 
Efpecially  when  they  found,  that  the  king  could  not 
polfihly  be  intreated  or  induced  to  aflent  to  thofe  juft 
demands,  that  tlicy  had  made  from  time  to  time,  and 
which  were  ahvays  the  fame  from  firft  to  lalt.  He  pCT- 
fifted  in  thbfe  i)ervcife  lentiments  witli  rclpecl  to  reii^ 
and  his  own  right,  wiiich  he  had  ail  along  efpoufed,  and 
which  were  lb  deltruftive  to  us;  not  in  tlie  leaft  altered 
from  the  man  that  he  was,  when  in  peace  and  war  he 
did  us  all  fo  much  mifchief.  If  he  affented  to  any  thfaift 
he  gave  no  obicure  hints,  that  he  did  it  againit  his  wiU, 
and  that  whenever  he  fliould  come  into  power  agsdn,  he 
would  look  upon  fuch  his  aifent  as  null  and  void.  The 
lauie  tiling  his  Ion  declared  by  writing  under  liis  handl 
M'hcn  in  thofe  days  he  nui  away  with  part  of  the  flee^ 
and  lb  did  the  kin^^  hlmfelf  by  lettei's  to  Ibme  of  his  own 
}mrty  in  London.  In  the  mean  time,  againft  tlie  avowed 
'  lenfe  of  the  parliament,  he  ftruck  up  a  private  peace 
with  th(*  Irillk  the  moft  barbarous  enemies  imacnnabk 
to  En;;laiKl,  u()on  bafe  diilionourable  terms  ;  but  when- 
ever he  invited  the  Knglifli  to  treaties  of  peace,  at  thofe 
very  times  with  all  the  power  he  had,  and  intereft  he 
could  make,  he  was  preparing  for  war.  In  tiiis  cafe; 
wlrat  Ihould  they  do,  who  were  entrulted  widi  the  calf 
of  the  govcrniuent?  Ought  they  to  have  betrayed  the 
fafety  of  us  all  lo  our  molt  bitter  adverlary?  Or  wouU 
you  have  had  tlicm  left  us  to  undergo  the  calamities  of 
another  (even  years  ^var,  not  to  fay  wone?  God  putt 
better  miml  hito  them,  of  preferring,  purfuant  to  tW 
very  folemn  league  and  coventuit,  dieir  religion,  anl 
liberties,  before  thofe  thoughts  they  once  had,  of  rrt 
rejectiug  the  king ;  for  tiicy  had  not  gone  fo  far  as  ID 
vote  it ;  all  which  they  iaw  at  lalt  (though  uideed  later 
than  they  might  have  done)  could  not  jioffibly  fuWH 
as  long  as  the  king  continued  king.  The  parliameot 
ought  and  muft  of  neceffity  be  entirely  free,  and  at 
liberty  to  provide  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  as  oc»- 
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ion  requires ;  nor  ought  tliey  fo  to  be  wedded  to  their 
irit  fentimcnts,  as  to  Icruple  tlie  altering  their  minds, 
or  their  own,  or  the  nation  s  good,  if  God  put  an  o[>- 
lortunity  into  tlieir  hands  of  procraring  it.  But  "  the 
ioots  were  of  another  opinion ;  for  they,  in  a  letter  to 
[I'harles,  tlie  Icing's  fon,  call  his  father  a  molt  facred 
:>rince,  and  the  putting  him  to  death  a  moft  execrable 
/illany."  Do  not  you  talk  of  tlie  Scots,  whom  you 
enow  not ;  we  know  tliem  well  enough,  and  know  the 
ime,  when  they  called  that  fame  king  a  moft  execrable 
>erlbn,  a  murderer,  and  a  traitor ;  and  the  putting  a 
yrant  to  death  a  moft  facred  a£Uon.  Then  you  pick 
loles  in  the  king's  charge,  as  not  being  pn)perly  penned ; 
md  you  alk  "  wliy  we  needed  to  call  him  a  traitor  and 
I  murderer,  after  we  had  ftyled  him  a  tyrant ;  fince  the 
vord  tyrant  includes  all  the  crimes  that  may  be :"  and 
hen  you  explain  to  us  grammatically  and  critically, 
vhat  a  tyrant  is.  Away  witli  tliofe  trifles,  you  peda- 
jogue,  which  that  one  definition  of  Ariltotle  s,  that  has 
Eitely  been  cited,  will  utterly  confound ;  and  teach  fuch 
.  doftor  as  you,  that  the  word  tyrant  (for  all  your  con- 
em  is  barely  to  have  Ibme  underltanding  of  words) 
iiay  be  applied  to  one,  who  is  neitlier  a  traitor  nor  a 
nurderer.  But  "  tlie  laws  of  England  do  not  make  it 
realbn  in  the  king,  to  ftir  up  fedition  againft  himlelf  or 
he  people."  Nor  do  they  lay,  that  tlie  parliament  can 
«  guilty  of  treafon  by  depoling  a  bad  king,  nor  tliat  any 
larliament  ever  was  lb,  tliough  diey  have  often  done  it ; 
>ut  our  laws  plainly  and  clearly  declare,  that  a  king 
nay  violate,  diminilh,  nay,  and  wholly  loie  his  royalty. 
''or  that  expreflion  in  the  law  of  St  Edward,  of  "  loling 
he  name  of  a  king,"  fignifies  neither  more  nor  lefs,  than 
>eing  deprived  of  tlie  kingly  oflice  and  dignity ;  which 
icfel  Chil|)eric  king  of  France,  whole  example  for  illuC- 
ration  Hike  is  taken  notice  of  in  tlie  law  itlelf.  There 
5  not  a  lawyer  amongli  us,  that  can  deny,  but  that  the 
lighcft  ti'calbn  may  be  committed  againft  the  kingdom 
s  well  as  againft  the  king.  I  appcml  to  Glanvile  hiin- 
elf,  whom  you  cite,  ''  If  any  man  attempt  to  put  the 
;ing  to  dc^th,  or  raife  fcdilion  in  the  realm,  it  is  high 
realbn/*  So  that  attempt  of.  fome  papifts  to  blow  up 
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the  parliameiit-houfc,  and  the  lords  and  commons  tliot 
with  gunpowder,  vcix^  by  king  James  hiinfelf,  and  both 
hoiifes  of  parliament,  declared  to   be  high  treafon,  not 
agdinlt   the  king  onlj/,  but   againft  the  parliament  and 
the  whole  kingdom.      It  would  be  to   no   purpofe  to 
quote  more  of  our  ftatutes,  to  prove  fo  clear  a  trutii; 
which  yet  I  could  *eafily-do.     For  tlie  tiling  itfelf  is  ridi- 
culous, and  abfurd  to  imagine,  that  higli  treafon  may 
be  committed    againft   the    king,    and    not   againft  die 
people,  for  whole  good,  nay,  and  by  whofe  leave,  as  I 
may  fay,  the  king  is  what  he  is:  lb  that  you  babble 
over  fo  many  ftatutes  of  ours  to  no  purpole ;  you  Ufl 
and  wallow  in  our   ancient  law-books  to   no    purpofe; 
for  the  laws   tliemfelves  ftand  or  fall  by    authority  of 
parliament,  who  always  had  power  to  confirm  or  repeal 
them ;  and  the  parliament  is  the  Ible  judge  of  what  is 
rebellion,  what  high  treafon   (laela  majeflas)   and  whit 
not.     Majefty  never  was  vefted:  to  that  <iegree  in  the 
peribn  of  the  king,  as  not  to  be  more  confpicuous,  aai 
more  auguft  in  parliament,  as  I  have  often  (hown:  but 
who  can  endure  to  hear  fuch  a  fenfelefe  fellow,  fuch  a 
French  mountebank  as  you,  declare  what  our  laws  aie? 
And,  you  EngUlh  fugitives !    fo  many  bi(hops,  dodion^ 
lawyers,  who  pretend  that   all  learning  and  ingenuous 
literature  is  fled  out  of.  England  with  yourfelves,  iws 
there  not  one  of  you  that  could  defend  the  kings  caufc 
and  your  own,  and  that  in  good  Latin  alio,  to  befiA- 
mitted  to  the  judgment  of  other  nations,  but  that  4i 
brainfick,  beggarly  Frenchman  muft  be  hired  to  uiKte- 
take  the  defence  of  a  poor  indigent  king,    furroundei 
with   fo    many  infant-pricfts  and   do6lors  ?    This  leij 
thing,  I  alTurc  you,  w  ill  be  a  great  imputatibo  to  yoi 
amongft  foreigners ;  and  you  will  be  tliought  defervai^ 
to  have  loft  that  caufc,  you  were  lb  far  from  being  abk 
to  defend  by  force  of  arms,  as  that  you  cannot  fo  mui 
as  write  in  behalf  of  it.     But  now  1  come  to  you  9Mt^ 
good  man  Goofecap,  who  fcribble  fo  finely ;   if  at  wA 
you  are  come  to  yourfelf  again  :  for  I  fiind   yott  \M 
towards  the  latter  end  of  your  book  in  a  deep  fleep,  ^ 
dreaming  of  fome    voluntary  death    or  other,    ttat  i 
notlung  to  the  purpofe.    Then  you  **  deny,  that  it » 
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pofli')le  for  a  kini^  in  his  ri^r'itwits  to  ern'>roil  his  people 
in  leditions,  to  betray  liis  own  forces  to  be  fla'ightered 
by  enemies,    anJ   raife  factions  againft    himfelf."     All 
ivhich  things  having  been  done  by  many  kings,,  and  par-  • 
dcMlarly  by  Charles  the  late  king  of  England,  you  will 
no  longer  doul)t,  I  hope,  efpccially   being  addified  to 
Stoicilin,  but  that  all  tyrants,  as  well  as  profligate  vil- 
lains,   are  downright  mad.     Hear  what    Horace  fays, 
"  Whoever  through  a  fenfelefs  ftupidity,  or  any  other 
caufc  whatfoevcr,  hath  his  underltanding  fo  blinded,  as 
not  to  dil'cem  truth,  the  Stoics  account  of  him  as  of  a 
madman:  and  fuch  are  whole   nations,  fuch  are   kings 
and  princes,  fuch  are  all  mankind;  except  thofe  very 
few  that  are  wife."     So  tliat  if  you   would  clear  king 
Charles  from  the  imputation  of  afiling  like  a  madman, 
you  muft  liiit  vindicate  his  integrity,  and  (how  that  he 
never  a6led  like  an  ill  mim.     "  But  a  king,"  you  fay, 
"  cannot   commit  treafon  againft  his  own   fubjefts  and 
vaflals."     In  the  firft  place,  lince  we  are  as  free  as  any 
people  under  Heaven,  we  will  not  be  impofed  upon  by 
eny  barbarous  cuftom  of  any  otlier  nation  whatfoever. 
In  the  fecond  j)laco.   fii[)poli*.  wo  ha'.l  been    the  king's 
vaff  lis ;  that  relation  would  not  have  obliged  us  to  en- 
dure a  tyrant  to  reign  and  lord  it  over  us.     All  fubjec- 
tion  to  magiftrates,  as  our  own  laws  declare, .  is  circum- 
fcribcd,  and  confmed  within  the  bounds  of  honefty,  and 
the   public   good.     Read  Leg.  lien.  I.  Cap.  55.     The 
obligation  betwixt  a  lord  and  his  tenants  is  mutual,  and 
remains  fo  long  as  the  lord  prote6ls  his  tenant ;  (tliis  all 
our   la^vyers  tell  us)   but  if  the  lord  be  too  its^xo,  and 
cruel  to  his   tenant,  and  do  hihi  fome  heinous  injury, 
**  ITie  whole  relation  betwixt  them,  and  whatever  obli- 
mtion  the  tenant  is  under  by  having  done  homage  to 
his  lord,   is  utterly  diflblved  and  extinguilhed."    Thefc 
are  die  very  words  of  Bra6ton  and  lieta.     So  that  in 
ibme  cafe,  the  law  itfelf  warrants    even  a  flave,  or  a 
vaflal,  to  op{)ofe  his  lord,  and  allows  the  flave  to  kill 
him,  if  he  vanquiih  him  in  battle.     If  a  city,  or  a  whole 
nation  may  not  lawfully  take  this  courfe  with  a  tyrant, 
the  condition  of  freemen   will  be  worfe  tlian  that   of 
ilaves,      Tlien  you  go  about  to  excufa  king  Charles's 
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Ihedfling  of  innocent  blood,    partly  by  murders   com- 
mitted by  other  kings,    and  partly  by  fome  initances  of 
rhen  put  to  deatli  by  them  lawfully.     For  the  matter  of 
tlic  Irifti  maflacre,  you  refer  the  reader  to  'Bix^y  Botvikm\ 
and  I  refer  you  to  Eiconoclaftes.     The  towTi  of  Rocbd 
being    taken,    and    the    townfmen   betrayed,    aililtaiioe 
fliown,  but  not  afforded  them,  you  will  not  have  laid 
at  Charles  s  door ;  nor  have  I  any  thing  to  fay,  whether 
he  was   faulty  in  that  bufinefs  or  not ;  he  did  mifduef 
enough  at  home;  we  need  not  inquire    into  what  miP 
demeanors  he   was   guilty  of  abroad.     But  you  in  the 
mean  time  would  make  all  the  proteftant  chm'ches,  that 
have  at  any  time  defended  themfelves  by  force  of  anD3 
againft  princes,  who  were   profeflcd   enemies  of  tfieir 
r€)i;;ion,    to   hav^e  been   guilty  of  rebellion.      Let  them 
confider  how  much  it  concerns  them  for  the  maintaining 
their  ccclefiaftical  difciplinc,  and  aflcrting  their  own  m» 
tcgiit)',  not  to  pafs  by  (b  great  an  indignity  oftered  them 
by  a  pcifon  bred  up  by  and  amongft  themfelves.     That 
which  troubles  us  moft  is,  that  the  Englifh  likewifewcrc 
betrayed  in    that  expedition.     He,    who    had  deligped 
long  ago  to  convert  the  government  of  England  into  a 
t\ranny,  thought  he  could  not  bring  it  to  ]>afs,   till  the 
flower  and  ftrcngth  of  the  military  power  of  the  nation 
were  cut  off.     Another  of  his  crimes  was,   tlie  caufn^ 
fome  words  to   be   (truck   out  of  the    ufual  coronaticffl 
OtU'i,  before   he  himielf  would  take  it.      Unwoithy  and 
alH)niinable  aCtion!    The  act  was  wicked  in  itfclf;  what 
Ihali  im  fiid  of  him  tliat  undertakes  to  juftiiS^  it?    Forl^ 
the  eternal  (lod,  what  grcatei*  breach  of  faith,   and  via- 
hition  of  all  laws,  can  pof!ibly  be  imagined  ?  ^V'hat  oug^- 
to  be  more  lacred  to  him,  next  to  the  holy  facramcnte 
tliemfelves,   than  that  oath?    Which  of  tlic   t^vo  dojoi 
tliink  the  more  flagitious  perlbn,  him  that  offends  agamt 
the  law,    or   him    that   endeavours   to    make  the  laf 
(.(jually   guilty   with   himlclf?    Or  rather  him  who  fiA- 
Vvnts   tlic   law  ilfclf,  that  he   may  not  feem    to  ofeJ 
againft  it?    For^  thiUs  that  king  violated  that  oatli,  whidi 
he  (MiMit  moft  rcliiiioullv  to  liav'e  Avornto:  but  that  be 
miuht  not  ieem  oncnlv   and  puhliclv   to  violate   it,  te 
ctaltilv  adulterated  mid  corrupted  it ;  and  left  be  himlw 
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uld  be  accounted  perjured,  he  turned  the  very  oath 
3  a  peijury.  What  other  could  be  expected,  than 
t  liis  reign  would  be  full  of  injuftice,  craft,  and  mis- 
tune,  who  began  it  with  fo  dctcftable  an  injuiy  to 
people  ?  And  who  durft  pervert  and  adulterate  that 
,  which  he  thought  tlie  only  obftacle  tliat  ftood  in 
way,  and  hindered  him  from  perverting  all  the  reft 
tlie  laws :  But  "  that  oatli"  (dius  you  juftify  him) 
ays  no  other  obligation  upon  kings,  than  tlie  laws 
mlclvcs  do;  and  kings  pretend,  that  they  will  be 
md  and  limited  by  laws,  tliough  indeed  they  are 
)g(^dier  from  under  the  power  of  laws."  Is  it  not 
cligious,  that  a  man  (hould  dare  to  exprefs  himlelf  fo 
ilegioully,  and  fo  fenfelefly,  as  to  aiTert,  that  an  oath 
redly  Iwom  upon  the  Holy  Evangelifts  may  be  dif- 
ded  with,  and  fet  afide  as  a  Uttlc  infignificant  thing, 
liout  any  caufe  whadbever !  Charles  himfelf  refutes 
I,  you  prodigy  of  impiety !  who,  thinking  that  oath 
light  matter,  chofe  rather  by  a  fubterftigc  to  avoid 
force  of  it,  or  by  a  fallacy  to  elude  it,  than  openly 
/iolate  it;  and  would  rather  falfify  and  corrupt  the 
h,  than  manifeftly  fori\vcar  hhnlelf  after  he  had 
en  it.  But,  "  The  king  indeed  fwears  to  his  people, 
the  people  do  to  him;  but  the  people  fwear  fidelity 
he  king,  not  the  king  to  them."  Pretty  invention ! 
es  not  he  that  promifes,  and  binds  himfelf  by  an  oath 
do  any  thing  to,  or  for  anotlier,  oblige  his  i^delity  to 
in  that  require  the  oatli  of  him  ?  Of  a  trutli,  every 
g  fwears  Fidelity,  and  Service,  and  Obedience  to  tlie 
>ple,  witli  refpcfet  to  the  performance  of  whatfocver 

promiles  upon  oatli  to  do.  Then  you  run  back  to 
Uiam  tlie  Conqueror,  who  was  forced  more  than 
:e  to  iWear  to  perform,  not  what  he  himfelf  would, 

what  tlie  people,  and  the  great  men  of  the  realm 
uired  of  him.     If  m^ny  kings  "  are  crowned  with- 

the  ufual  folemnity,"  and  reign  witliout  taking  any 

h,  tlie  fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  tlie  people ;  a  great 

ny  of  whom  never  took  the  oath  of  allegiance.     If 

king  by  not  taking  an  oath  be  c^t  liberty,  the  peQple 

lb  too.     And  that  part  of  the  people  that  hits  Iwom, 

»re  not  to  the  king  only,  but  to  th^  realm,  and  the 
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laws,  by  which  'the  king  came  to  his  crown;  and  i» 
othenvife  to  the  king,  than  whilft  {ie  (hould  aO;  accord- 
ing to  thole  laws,  tliat  **  the  comnion  People,''  that  is, 
the  houfe  of  Commons,  flioujd  choole;  (quas  vulgus 
elegerit.)  For  it  were  folly  to  alter  the  phrafe  of  our 
law,  and  turn  it  into  more  genuine  Latin.  This  claufe 
(quas  vulgus  elegerit)  which  the  commons  fliall  choofe, 
Charles  before  he  was  crowned  procured  to  be  raaed 
out.  "  Bul^"  fay  you,  "  without  the  kings  aifent  the 
people  can  choole  no  laws ;"  and  for  this  you  cite  two 
ftatutes,  viz.  Anno  37  H.  VI,  Cap.  15,  and  13  Edw.  IV, 
Cap.  8 :  but  tliefe  two  ftatutes  are  fo  far  from  appearing 
in  our  flatute-books,  that  in  tlie  years  you  mention 
neither  of  tliofe  kings  ena6ted  any  laws  at  all.  Go  nwr 
and  complain,  that  thofe  fugitives,  who  pretended  to 
fumilh  you  with  matter  out  of  our  ftatutes,  impofed 
upon  you  in  it;  and  let  other  people  in  the  mean  time 
fmnd  aftoniflied  at  your  impudence  and  vanity,  wha 
are  not  afhamed  to  pretend  to  be  thoroughly  verfed  b 
fuch  books,  as  it  is  lb  evident  you  have  never  looked 
into,  nor  fo  much  as  feen.  And  that  claule  in  the  co- 
ronation oath,  which  fuch  a  brazen  faced  brawler  as  vou 
call  fictitious,  "  The  king's  friends,"  you  fay  yourfeUJ 
**  acknowledge,  Ihat  it  may  pofTibly  be  extant  m  fomc 
ancient  copies,  but  that  it  grew  into  difule,  becaufeit 
had  no  convenient  fignification."  But  for  that  voy 
reafon  did  our  anceftors  infert  it  in  the  oath,  that  ttt 
oath  might  have  fuch  a  fignification  as  would  not  be  fa 
a  tyrant's  conveniency.  If  it  had  really  grown  into 
difufe,  which  yet  is  moft  falfe,  there  wcis  the  greater 
need  of  reviving  it ;  but  even  that  would  have  been  tt 
no  purpole,  according  to  your  doftrine :  "  For  dot 
cuftom  of  taking  an  oath,  as  kings  now  a  days  genenfif 
tife  it,  is  no  more,"  you  lay,  "man  a  bare  cerenxxiy. 
And  yet  the  king,  when  the  bifhops  were  to  be  pit 
down,  pretended  that  he  could  not  do  it  by  reafinflf 
that  oath.  And  conlequently  that  reverend  and  fead 
oath,  as  it  ferv  es  for-  the  king's  turn,  or  not,  muft  te 
folemn  and  binding,  or  an  empty  ceremony:  which  I 
eamefiJy  entreat  my  countrymen  to  take  liotice  0^  ^ 
to  confider  what  manner  of  h  king  they  aj^fe  like  to  Iki^ 
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if  he  ever  come  back.  For  it  would  never  have  entered 
into  the  thoughts  of  this  rafcally  foreign  grammarian, 
to  write  H  dilcourfe  of  the  rights  of  the  crown  of 
England,  unlefs  both  Charles  Stuart  now  in  baniihment^ 
and  tainted  with  his  fathers  principles,  and  riiofe  pro- 
fligate tutors  that  he  has  along  with  him,  had  induf- 
trioully  liiggefted  to  him  wliat  they  would  have  writ. 
They  diftated  to  him,  "  That  the  whole  parliament  were 
liable  to  be  proceeded  againft  as  traitors,  becaui'e  they 
declared  without  tlie  king  s  aiTent  all  them  to  be  traitors, 
»vho  had  taken  up  arms  againft  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land ; '  and  diat  parliaments  were  but  the  king  3  vaifals : 
that  the  oath,  w  hich  our  kings  take  at  their  coronation, 
is  but  a  ceremony :"  And  why  not  that  a  vaflal  too  ? 
So  that  no  reverence  of  laws,  no  facrednefs  of  an  oath, 
will  be  lufficient  to  proteft  your  lives  and  foitunes,  either 
from  the  exorbitance  of  a  furious,  or  the  revenge  of  an 
exaf[>erated  prince,  who  has  been  fb  inftru£bed  fi^om  his 
cradile,  as  to  think  laws,  religion,  nay,  and  oaths  them- 
iblves,  ought  to  be  fubje£i  to  his  will  and  pleafure.  How 
much  better  is  it,  and  more  becoming  youdelves,  if  you 
defire  riches,  liberty,  peace,  and  empire,  to  obtain  them 
aflbredly  by  your  own  virtue,  induftry,  prudence,  and 
valour,  than  to  long  after,  and  hope  for  them  in  vain 
under  the  rule  of  a  king  ?  They,  who  are  of  opinion 
that  thefe  things  cannot  be  compaiTed  but  under  a  kin^ 
and  a  lord,  it  cannot  well  be  expreifed  how  mean,  how 
bafe,  I  do  not  lay,  how  unworthy  thoughts  they  have 
of  themfelves;  for  in  efre£);,  what  do  they  other  than 
confcis,  that  they  themfelves  are  lazy,  w«^,  fenfeleft, 
fiUy  perfons,  and  irained  for  flavery  both  in  body  and 
mind  ?  And  indeed  all  manner  of  flavery  is  icandalous 
and  difgraceful  to  a  freebom  ingenuous  perlbn ;  but 
for  you,  after  you  have  recovered  your  loft  liberty,  by 
God  s  afliltance,  and  your  own  arms ;  after  the  per* 
formance  of  fc  many  valiant  exploits,  and  the  making 
ib  remarkable  :m  example  of  a  moft  potent  king,  to  defire 
to  return  again  into  a  condition  of  bondage  and  flavery, 
will  not  only  be  fcandalous  and  difgracetul,  but  an  im- 
pious and  wicked  thing ;  and  equal  to  that  of  the  Ifrael- 
Ites,  who  for  defiring  to  *  return  to  the  Egyptian  flavery 
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were  fo  fevercly  punillied  for  that  fordid,  flaviih  temper 
of  mind,  and  fo  many  of  them  deftroyed  by  that  God 
who  had  been  tlieir  deliverer.  But  what  fay  you  now, 
who  would  perfuadc  us  to  become  flaves?  "  The  king,' 
fay  you,  "  had  a  power  of  pardoning  fuch  as  were  guilty 
of  treafon,  and  other  crimes ;  which  evinces  fufiiciently, 
that  the  king  himfelf  was  under  no  law."  The  kii^ 
might  indeed  pardon  treafon,  not  againft  tlie  kingflom, 
but  againft  himfelf;  and  fo  may  any  body  elfe  pardoo 
wrongs  done  to  themfelves;  anrl  he  might,  perhaps, 
pardon  fome  other  offences,  though  not  always.  But 
does  it  follow,  becaulc  in  fome  calcs  he  had  the  right  of 
faving  a  malefaftor  s  life,  Ihat  therefore  he  muft  have  a 
right  to  dcftroy  all  good  men?  If  the  king  be  impleaded 
in  an  intcriour  court,  he  is  not  obliged  to  anfwer,  but 
by  his  attorney :  does  it  therefore  folloAv,  that  when  he 
is  fummoned  by  all  his  fubjefts  to  a[)pc-ir  ia parliament 
he  may  chooic  whether  he  will  api)ear  or  no,  and  refiife 
to  anfwer  in  peribn  ?  You  fay,  "  'Jliat  we  endeavour  to 
juftify  what  we  have  done  by  the  Hollanders  example  ;* 
and  upon  this  occafion,  feming  the  lol's  of  that  ftipend 
with  which  tlie  Hollanders  feed  iiich  a  murrain  and  pcft 
as  you  are,  if  by  reviling  the  Englilh  you  lliould  c(«- 
lequently  rcflefl  upon  them  that  maintain  you,  you  en- 
deavour to  demonftmte  "  how  unlike  tlicir  aflions  and 
ours  are:"  The  comparifon*  that  you  make  beti^ixt 
tlicm  I  refolve  to  omit  (though  many  things  in  it  are 
moft  falfe,  and  otlier  tilings  flatter)^  all  over,  which  yet 
you  thought  youifelf  obliged  to  put  down,  to  deferve 
your  penlion.;  For  the  Englifli  tliink  they  need  not 
allege  the  examples  of  foreigners  for  tlieir  juftificatioa 
They  have  municipal  laws  of  their  own,  by  which  they 
have  a6led;  laws  with  relation  to  tlie  matter  in  hand  the 
i)elt  in  the  world :  tliey  have  the  examples  of  their  an- 
cefiore,  great  and  gjiUant  men,  for  tlieir  imitation,  who 
never  gave  way  to  tlie  exorbitant  power  of  princes^  and 
who  have  put  many  of  them  to  deatli,  when  their  gt>- 
vernment  became  inliipportable.  They  were  bom  fi««i 
they  itand  in  need  of  no  other  nation,  they  can  make 
what  laws  they  pleafe  for  their  own  good  goveiiuneiiit 
One  law  in  particular  tliey  have  a  great  veneratioq  fcr, 
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and  a  very  ancient  one  it  is,  cna6ted  by  nature  itfelf, 
That  all  human  laws,  all  civil  right  and  government 
muft  have  a  refpcQ;  to  the  fafety  and  welfare  of  good 
men,  and  not  be  fubjeQ;  to  the  lufts  of  princes.  From 
hence  to  the  end  of  your  book  I  find  nothing  hut  rub- 
bilh  and  trifles,  picked  out  of  tlie  former  chapters ;  of 
which  you  have  here  railed  fo  great  a  heap,  that  I  can- 
not imagine  what  odier  defign  you  could  have  in  il^ 
than  to  prefage  the  ruin  of  your  whole  fabric.  At  lalt; 
after  an  infinite  deal  of  tittle-tattle  you  make  an  end, 
calling  *'  God  to  witnels,  that  you  undertook  tlie  de- 
fence of  this  caule,  not  only  becaufe  you  were  defired  fo 
to  do,  but  becaufe  your  own  conlcience  told  you,  tliat 
^  ou  could  not  poflibly  undertake  the  defence  of  a  better.** 
[b  it  fit  for  you  to  intermeddle  with  our  matters,  widi 
which  you  have  nothing  to  do,  becaule  you  were  defired, 
M  hen  we  ouilelves  did  not  defire  you  ?  to  reproach  with 
contumelious  and  opprobrious  language,  and  in  a  printed 
book, '  tlie  fupreine  magiltracy  of  die  Englifli  nation, 
when  according  to  the  autliority  and  power  that  they 
are  intrufted  with,  they  do  but  tlieir  duty  within  their 
own  jurildiftion,  and  all  this  without  the  leaft  injury  or 
provocation  from  tliem  ?  (for  they  did  not  lb  much  as 
know  that  there  was  luch  a  man  in  die  world  as  you.) 
Aiid  I  pray  by  whom  were  you  defired  ?  By  your  wife, 

I  fuppolc,  who,  they  fay,  exerciles  a  kingly  right  and 
jurildicHon  over  you ;  and  whenever  flie  has  a  mind  to 
it  (as  P'ulvia  is  made  to  Ipcak  in  tliat  oblfcene  epigram, 
tliat  you  collefted  lome  centocs  out  of,  Pag.  320)  cries, 
"  Eidier  write,  or  let  us  fight ;"  that  made  you  write 
perhaps,  left  the  fignal  ftiould  be  given.  Or  were  you 
alked  by  Charles  die  younger,  and  that  profligate  gang 
of  vagabond  courtiers,  and  like  a  lecond  13alaam  called 
upon  by  another  Bahik  to  reftore  a  defperate  caufe  by 
ill  wriring,  Uiat  was  loft  by  ill  fighting?  That  may  be; 
but  there  is  tliis  difference,  for  he  was  a  wife  underiland- 
ing  man,  and  rid  upon  an  ais  that  could  fpeak,  to  curfe 
the  people  of  God  :  thou  art  a  very  talkative  afe  thyfelfj 
and  rid  by  a  woman,  and  being  furrounded  with  the 
healed  heads  of  tlie  bifliops,  that  heretofore  thou  hadft 

II  Qunded,  tliou  fecmcft  to  repi^ent  that  beaft  in  the  Re- 

veldtion. 
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velation.     But  they  fay,  that  a  little  after  you  had  writ* 
ten  this  book  you  repented  of  what  you  had  done.    It  is 
well,  if  it  be  fo ;  and  to  make  your  repentance  puUi(; 
I  think  the  beft  courfe  that  you  can  take  will  be,  for  di» 
long  book  that  you  have  writ,  to  take  a  halter,  and  make 
otie  long  letter  of  yourfelf.     So  Judas  Ifcariot  repented, 
to  whom  you  are  like ;  and  that  young  Charles  knew, 
which  made  him  fend  you  the  purle,  Judas  his  badge; 
for  he  had  heard  before,  and  found  afterward  by  ex- 
*  perience,  that  you  were  an  apoftate  and  a  devil.     Judas 
betrayed  Chrift  himfelf,  and  you  betray  his  church ;  yoa 
have  taught  heretofore,  that  biftiops  were  Antichriftiaii, 
and  you  are  now  revolted  to  their  party.   *  You  now  un- 
dertake the  defence  of  their  caufe,  whom  fbrmeriy  yoa 
damned   to  the  pit  of  Hell.     Chrift  delivered  all  men 
from  bondage,  and  you  endeavour  to  enflave  all  man- 
kind.    Never  queftion,  fince  you  have  been  fuch  a  v3- 
lain  to  God  himfelf,  his  church,  and  all  mankind  in  ge- 
neral, but  that  the  fame  iate  attends  you  that  befel  yoor 
iequal,  out  of  defpair  rather  than  repentance,  to  be  weaiy 
of  your  life,  and  hang  yourfelf,  and  burft  afunder  as  he 
did;  and  to  fend  before-hand  tliat  faithleis  and  trea- 
cherous confcience  of  yours,  that  railmg  conlcience  at 
good  and  holy  men,    to  that  place  of  torment  that  is 
prepared  for  you.     And  now  I  think,    throu^  Gotfs 
affiftance,  I  have  finifhed  the  work  I  undertook,,  to  wi^ 
the  defence  of  the  noble  a6Hons  of  my  countrym«i  at 
home  and  abroad,  againft  the  raging  and  envious  mad- 
ncfs  of  this  diftrafted  fophifter ;  and  the  aflerting  of  tbe 
common  rights  of  the  people  againft  tlie  unjuft  domi- 
nation of  kings,  not  out  of   any  hatred   to  kings,  bat 
tyrants :  nor  have  I  purpofely  left  unanfwered  any  (m 
argument  alleged  by  my  adverfary,  nor  any  one  examjde 
or  authority  quoted  by  him,  that  leemed  to  have  any 
force  in  it,  or  the  leaft  colour  of  an  argument     Pe^ 
liaps  I  have  been  guilty  rather  of  the  other  extreme,  cf 
replying  to  fome  of  his  fooleries  and  trifles,  as  if  thqf 
were  folid  arguments,  and  thereby  may  feem  to  have 
attributed  more  to  them  tiian  they  deferved.     One  thiM 
yet  remains  to  be  done,  which  perhaps  is  of  the  greatel 
concern  of  all,  and  that  is^  That  you,  my  eountl7lDel^ 
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Tefiite  this  adverfary  of  yours  yourfelves,  which  I  do 
hot  fee  any  other  means  of  your  affeCting,  than  by  a 
conftant  endeavour  to  outdo  ail  mens  bad  words  by 
your  own  good  deeds.  When  you  laboured  under  more 
forts  of  oppreffiun  than  one,  you  betook  yourlelves  to 
God  for  refuge,  and  he  was  gracioully  pleafed  to  hear 
your  moft  eameft  prayer  and  defires.  He  has  glorioufly 
delivered  you,  the  firft  of  nations,  from  the  tn-o  greateft 
mifchiefs  of  this  life,  and  moft  pernicious  to  virtue, 
tyranny  and  fuperftition  ;  he  has  endued  you  with  great- 
nefs  of  mind  to  fc)e  the  firft  of  mankind,  who  after  having 
conquered  their  own  king,  and  having  had  him  delivered 
into  their  hands,  have  not  fcrupled  to  condemn  him 
judicially,  and  purfuant  to  that  fentence  of  condemna- 
tion, to  put  liim  to  death.  After  the  performing  fb  glo- 
rious an  a6tion  as  this,  you  ought  to  do  nothing  that  is 
mean  and  little,  not  fo  much  as  to  think  of,  much  le& 
to  do  any  thing  but  what  is  great  and  fublime.  Which 
to  attain  to,  this  is  your  only  way ;  as  you  have  fub- 
dued  your  enemies  in  the  field,  fo  to  make  appear,  that 
unarmed,  and  in  the  higheft  outward  peace  and  tran- 
quillity, you  of  all  mankind  are  beft  able  to  fubdue  ambi- 
tion, avarice,  the  love  of  riches,  and  can  beft  avoid  the 
corruptions  that  profperity  is  apt  to  introduce,  (which 

Ssnerally  fubdue  and  triumph  over  other  nations,)  to 
ow  as  great  juftice,  temperance,  and  moderation  in 
the  maintaining  your  liberty,  as  you  have  fhown  courage 
in  freeing  yourfelves  from  flavery.  Thefe  are  the  only 
arguments,  by  which  you  Mill  be  able  to  evince,  that 
you  are  not  fuch  perfbns  as  this  fellow  reprefents  you. 
Traitors,  Robbers,  Murderers,  Parricides,  Madmen ; 
that  you  did  not  put  your  king  to  death, out  of  any 
ambitious  defign,  or  a  defire  of  invading  the  rights  of 
others,  not  out  of  any  leditious  principles  or  fmifler 
ends ;  that  it  was  not  an  ad;  of  fury  or  madnefs ;  but 
that  it  was  wholly  out  of  love  to  your  liberty,  your  re- 
ligion, to  juftice,  virtue,  and  your  country,  that  you 
punifhed  a  tyrant  But  if  it  fhould  fall  out  otherwife 
(which  God  forbid)  if  as  you  have  been  valiant  in  war, 
you  fhould  grow  debauched  in  peace,  you  that  have  had 
fuch  viiible  deraonflrations  of  the  goodnefs  of  God  to 

youriclveSi 
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yourfelves,  and  his  wrath  againft  your  enemies ;  and  that 
you  ftiouid  not  have  learned  by  fo  eminent,  fo  re- 
markable an  example  before  your  eyes,  to  fear  God, 
and  work  righteoufhefe ;  for  my  part,  I  fliall  eafily  grant 
and  confefs  (for  I  cannot  deny  it)  whatever  ill  men  may 
fpeak  or  think  of  you,  to  be  very  true.  And  you  iiill 
find  in  a  little  time,  that  God's  difpleafure  againft  you 
will  be  greater  than  it  has  been  againlt  your  adverfanes^ 
greater  tnan  his  grace  and  favour  has  been  to  yourfdves, 
which  you  have  had  larger  experience  of,  than  any  other 
nation  under  Heaven. 
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OF 


vil  Power  in  Ecclesiastical  Causes ; 

SIIOWINOy 

at  it  is  not  lawful  for  miy  Power  on  Earth  to 
compel  in  Malta's  of  Religion.* 

he  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England, 
witli  tlie  Dominions  tliereof. 

lave  prepared,  Supreme  G)uncil !  againft  the  much-' 
xpefted  time  of  your  fitting,  this  treatife ;  which, 
i^h  to   all   chrifiian   magilbates   equally  belonging, 

therefore  to  have  been  written  in  the  common  lan- 
;e  of  Chriltciiclom,  natural  duty  and  affeflion  hatli 
incd,  and  dcilicatcd  firlt  to  my  own  nation;  and 
I  llafon  wlicrc'in  the  timely  reading  tliereof,  to  tlie 
r  accomplilhinent  of  your  great  Avork,  may  iave  you 
h  labour  and  interruption  :  of  two  parts  ufually  pro- 
lI,  civil  and  ecclcfialtical,  re  commending  civil  only 
our  |)ro|^)er  care,  ecclcfiafiical  to  them  only  from 
in  it  takes  both  that  name  and  nature.  \et  not 
liils  caufe  only  do  I  require  or  truft  to  find  accep- 
L*,  but  in  a  twofold  rer|x:6lberides:  firft,  as  bringing 
'  evidence  of  lcri[)ture  and  proteftant  maxims  to 
parliament  of  England,  who  in  all  their  late  a6b, 
1  occalion,  have  profeffed  to  afleit  only  the  true 
ifuuit  chrifiian  religion,   as  it   is  contained   in  the 

I'cripture? :  next,  in  regard  that  your  |)ower  being 
for  a  time,  and  having  in  youilelves  a  chriftian 
ty  of  your  own,  which  at  one  time  or  other  may  be 
clVcd,    thereof   truly  lenlible,    it  will   concern  you 

♦  I'irft  printed  1639. 

while 
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while  you  are  in  power,  fo  to  regard  other  men's  con- 

fciences,  as  you  would  your  own  fliould  be  regarded  in 

tiie  power  of  otliers ;  and  to  confider  that  any  law  againft 

conlfcience  is  alike  in  tbrpe  againft  any  confcience,  and  fo 

may  one  way  or  other  juftly  redound  upon  yourfclves. 

One  advantage  I  make  no  doubt  of,  that  I  Ihall  write 

to  many  eminent  perfons  of  your  number,  already  per- 

fe6l  and  refolved  in  this  impoitaat  article  of  chriltianity. 

Some  of  wliom  I  remember  to  have  heard    often  for 

feveral  years,  at  a  council  next  in  authority  to  your  own, 

fo  well  joining  religion  with  civil  prudence,  and  yet  fo 

well  diftinguilhing  the  different  power  of  either ;  and  tiiis 

not  only  voting,  but  frequently  realbning  why  it  Ihould  be 

fo,  that  if  any  there  prefent  had  been  before  of  an  opinion 

contrary,   he  might  doubtlefs  have  departed  thence  a 

convert  in  that  point,  and  have  confefled,  that  then  bolb 

commonwealth    and    religion   will    at  length,    if  ever, 

flourilh  in  Chriftendom^  when  either  tliey  who  govem 

difcem  between  civil  and  religious,  or  they  only  who  ft 

difcem  lliall  be  alinitted  to  govern.     Till  tfien,  nothing 

but  troubles,  perfecutioiis,  commotions  can  be  expeSfid; 

the  inward  decay  of  tnie  religion  among  ourfelves,  and 

the  utter  overthrow  at  laft  by  a  common  enemy.    Of 

civil  liberty  I  have  written  heretofore  by  the  appointment 

and   not   without  the   approbation   of  civil   power:  of 

chriitian  liberty  I  wiite   now,    wliich  others  long  fince 

having  done  with  all  freedom  under  heathen  emperors^  I 

ihould  do  wrong  to  iiifpeft,   that  I  now  (hall  with  kfi 

under  chriftian  governors,  and  fuch  efpecially  as  prafeft 

openly  their  defence  of  chriftian  liberty;  althou^  L write 

this,  not  otherwife  appointed   or  induced,    tlian  by  m 

inward  perluafion   of  the  chriftian  duty,  which  I  wgj 

ufefuUy  difcharge  herein  to  the  common  lord  and  mflfter 

of  us  all,  and  the  certain  hope  of  his  approbation,  firii 

and  chiefeft  to  be  fought :   in  the  hand  of  whofe  p«K 

vidcnce  I  remain,  praying  all  lliccefs  and  good  event  on 

your  public  councils,  to  the  defence  of  true  religicm  $oi 

our  civil  rights. 

John  Miltok. 
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A  TREATISE  OF  CIVIL  POWER 

IN  ECCLESIASTICAL  CAUSES. 

I 

I 

TWO  things  there  be,  which  have  been  ever  found 
wrorking  much  niifcliief  to  the  Church  of  God,  and  the 
idvancemcnt  of  truth;  force  on  one  fide  reftraining, 
ind  hire  on  the  other  fide  corrupting  the  teachers  tlicreof. 
Few  ages  have  been  fince  the  afcenfion  of  our  Saviour, 
ivhcrein  the  one  of  tliefe  two,  or  both  together,  have  not 
prevailed.  It  can  be  at  no  time,  therefore,  unfeafonable 
to  fpeak  of  tliefe  things ;  fince  by  them  the  church  is 
nther  in  continual  detriment  and  oppreffion,  or  in  con- 
dnual  danger.  The  former  (hall  be  at  this  time  my 
irgument;  the  latter  as  I  (hall  find  God  difpofing  me, 
md  opportunity  inviting.  What  I  argue,  iliall  be  drawn 
Brom  the  Scripture  only ;  and  therein  from  true  funda- 
Eneq^  principles  of  the  gofpel,  to  all  knowing  chriftians 
iindeniai)le.  And  if  the  governors  of  this  commonwealth, 
lince  the  rooting  out  of  prelates,  have  made  leaft  ufc  of 
force  in  religbo,  and  moft  have  favoured  chriftian  liberty 
^f  any  in  this  ifland  before  them  fince  the  firft  preacliing 
rf  the  gofpel,  for  which  we  are  not  to  forget  our  thanky  to 
God,  and  their  due  praife ;  tliey  may,  I  doubt  not,  in 
this  treatife,  find  tliat  which  not  only  wiirconfirm  them  to 
defend  ftill  the  chriftian  liberty  which  we  enjoy,  but  will 
bcite  them  alfo  to  enlarge  it,  if  in  aught  they  yet 
llraiten  it  To  them  who  perhaps  hereafter,  lels  ex- 
perienced in  religion,  may  come  to  govern  or  give  us 
laws,  this  or  other  fuch,  if  they  pleafe,  may  be  a  timely 
inrtru6tion :  however,  to  the  truth  it  will  be  at  all  times  no 
inneedfiil  teftimony,  at  leaft  fome  difcharge  of  tliat  ge- 
leral  duty,  which  no  chriftian,  but  according  to  what  he 
lath  received,  knows  is  required  of  liio),  if  he  have  aught 
nore  conducing  to  tlie  advancement  of  religion,  than 
vhat  is  ufually  endeavoured,  freely  to  impart  it. 

It  will  require  no  great  labour  of  expofition,  to  un- 
old  what  is  here  meant  by  matters  of  religion ;  being 
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as  foon  apprehended  as  defined,  fucli  things  as  belong 
chiefly  to  the  knowledge  and  fervice  of  God ;  and  are 
eitlier  above  the  reach  and  light  of  nature  without  re- 
velation fi'om  alx)ve,  and  therefore  liable  to  be  varioufly 
underftood  by  human  reafim,  or  fuch  things  as  are 
enjoined  or  foibidden  by  divine  precept,  which  elfe  by 
the  light  of  rcafon  would  fcem  indifferent  to  be  done 
or  not  done ;  and  fb  likewife  muft  needs  appear  to  every 
man  as  tlie  precept  is  underftood.  Whence  I  here  mean 
by  conlcicnce  or  religion  that  full  perliiafion,  whereby 
we  are  aflured,  tliat  our  belief  and  praftice,  as  far  as 
we  are  able  to  apprehend  and  probably  make  appear,  is 
according  to  the  will  of  God  and  his  holy  fpirit  within  us, 
which  we  ought  to  follow  much  rather  than  any  law 
of  man,  as  not  only  his  word  every  where  bids  us,  but 
the  very  di6tetc  of  realbn  tells  us.  A6te  iv.  19.  *^  Whether 
it  be  right  in  the  figlit  of  God,  to  hearken  to  you  more 
than  to  God,  judge  ye."  That  for  belief  or  praSice 
in  religion,  according  to  this  confcicntious  perfuafioi^ 
no  man  ouglit  to  be  punillied  or  molefted  by  any  out- 
^^  ard  force  on  earth  whatfoever,  I  diftnift  not,  tfaitNuh 
God's  implored  aflTiftance.  to  make  plain  by  thefe  ft 
lowing  arcrumcnts. 

Fii  It,  it  cannot  be  denied,  bemg  the  main  foundation 
of  our  protcftant  religion,  that  we  of  thefc  ages,  hav- 
ing no  other  divine  rule  or  autliority  from  without  us, 
warrantable  to  one  another  as  a  common  ground,  but 
the  Holy  Scripture,  m\A  no  other  within  us  but  the 
illumination  of  the  holy  fpirit  fo  interpreting  that  fcrip' 
ture  as  warrantable  only  to  ourfelvcs,  and  to  fuch  wbcfe 
confcienccs  we  can  fo  perfuade,  can  have  no  other 
ground  hi  matters  of  religion  hut  only  fi-om  the  Scrip- 
'  turcs.  And  thele  being  not  }X)flible  to  be  underAood 
without  this  divine  illumiucition,  which  no  man  can 
know  at  all  times  to  be  in  liimlelt^  much  lefe  to  beii 
anv  time  for  certain  in  any  otlicr,  it  follow^s  ciearir, 
that  no  man  or  body  of  men  in  thefe  times  can  be  the 
infallible  .juilg(?s  or  dctcrminiu's  in  matters  of  religjoi 
to  any  other  men's  confcicnces  but  their  own.  And 
therefore  tbofe  IJeroans  are  commended,  A6b  xvii.  11. 
who  after  the  preaching  even  of  St.  Paul,  fearched  the 
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Scriptures  daily,  whether  thofe  things  were  fo."  Nor 
did  they  more  than  what  God  himlelf  in  many  places 
commands  us  by  the  fame  Apoftle,  to  fearch,  to  try, 
to  judge  of  thele  things  ourfelves :  and  gives  us  realbn 
alfo,  Gal.  vi,  4,  5.  "  Let  every  man  prove  his  own 
work,  and  then  fhall  he  have  rejoicing  in  himfelf  alone, 
and  not  in  another :  for  every  man  iTiall  bear  his  own 
burden."  If  then  we  count  it  fa  ii^norant  aud  irreli- 
gious  in  the  papilt,  to  think  himielf  dil'chargcd  in  God's 
account,  believing  only  as  the  Church  believes,  how 
much  greater  condemnation  will  it  be  to  the  proteftant 
his  condemner,  to  think  himfelf  juftified,  believing 
only  as  the  ftate  believes  ?  Witli  good  caufe,  therefore, 
it  is  the  general  confent  of  all  ibund  proteftant  ^^riters, 
tliat  neither  traditions,  councils,  nor  canons  of  any 
vifible  church,  much  lefe  edi6ts  of  any  magiitrate  or 
civil  feflion,  but  the  fcripture  only,  can  be  the  final 
judge  or  rule  in  mattei's  of  religion,  and  that  only  in 
the  confcience  of  every  chriftian  to  himfelf  Which 
proteftation  made  by  the  firft  public  reformers  of  our 
religion  againft  the  imperial  edi6b  of  Cliarles  the  fifth, 
impofing  church-traditions  witliout  fcripture,  gave  firft 
beginning  to  the  name  of  Proteitant;  and  with  that 
name  hath  ever  been  received  this  doftrine,  which  pre- 
fers the  fcripture  before  the  church,  and  acknowledges 
none  but  tlie  fciipture  fole  interpreter  of  itlolf  to  the 
confcience.  For  if  the  church  be  not  fufficient  to  be 
implicitly  believed,  as  we  lK)ld  it  is  not,  what  can  there 
clfe  be  named  of  more  autliority  than  the  church  but 
the  confcience,  than  which  God  only  is  greater,  1  John 
iii,  ao  ?  But  if  any  man  (hall  pretend  tliat  the  fcrip- 
ture judges  to  his  confcience  for  other  men,  he  makes 
himfelf  greater  not  only  tlian  the  church,  but  alii)  than 
the  Icripture,  than  tlie  confciences  of  other  men :  a 
prefumpdon  too  high  for  any  mortal,  fmce  every  true 
chriitian,  able  to  give  a  reafon  of  his  faith,  hatli  the 
word  of  God  before  him,  the  promifed  holy  fpirit,  and 
the  mind  of  Chrilt  within  him,  1  Cor.  ii,  16;  a  much 
better  and  iafcr  guide  of  confcience,  wliich  as  far  as 
concerns  himfelf  he  may  far  more  certainly  know  than 
any  outward  rule  impole^  upon  him  by  others,  whom 
Vol.  IIL  Y  he 
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he  inwiiidly  neither  knows  nor  can  know ;  at  leafi 
knows  nothing  of  them  more  Ibre  tlian  tliis  one  thin^ 
that  they  cannot' be  his  judges  in  religion.  1  Cor.  ii, 
15,  "  The  fpi ritual  manjudgeth  all  tilings,  but  he  hiin- 
lelf  is  jad^jjed  of  no  man."  Chiefly  for  this  caufe  do 
all  true  proteftunts  account  the  pope  Antichrift,  fi)r 
that  he  aflumes  to  himfelf  this  infallibility  over  both 
the  confcience  and  the  fcripture ;  "  fitting  in  the  temple 
of  (lod/'  as  it  were  oppofite  to  God,  "  and  exaltir^ 
hiniic  If  above  all  that  is  called  God,  or  is  worlhipped, 
2  Thefll  ii,  4.  That  is  to  fay,  not  only  above  all  judges 
and  niciiriltrates,  who  though  they  be  called  Gods,  are 
far  beneath  infallible ;  but  alfo  above  God  himfelf,  by 
givini;  law  both  to  the  fcripture,  to  the  confcience,  fixA 
to  the  I'pirit  itfelf  of  God  witliin  us.  Whenas  we  find, 
James  iv,  12,  "  There  is  one  lawgiver,  who  is  aWe  to 
favc  and  to  deftroy:  Who  art  thou  that  judged  ano- 
ther ?"  That  Clirift  is  the  only  lawgiver  of  his  churdi^ 
and  tliat  it  is  here  meant  in  religious  matters,  no  iwJ- 
giounded  chriftian  will  deny.  Thus  alfo  St  Paai, 
Rom.  xiv,  4,  "  Who  art  tliou  that  judgeft  tlie  (ervant 
of  another  ?  to  his  ovati  lord  he  ftandeth  or  falleth :  bol 
he  Ihall  ftand ;  for  God  is  able  to  make  him  fiand' 
As  tlierelbre  of  one  beyond  cxpreflion  bold  and  pre* 
fumpltious,  both  thefe  Apofdes  demand,  "  Who  art 
thou,"  that  prcfumeft  to  inipole  other  law  or  jud^meot 
in  religion  than  the  only  lawgiver  and  judge  Chrit^ 
who  only  can.  fave  and  deftroy,  gives  to  the  confcieho^ 
And  the  forecited  place  to  the  Theflalonians,  by  coui- 
pared  efTcfts,  refolvcs  us,  that  be  he  or  diey  who  tf 
wherever  they  be  or  can  be,  they  are  of  far  lefe  autho* 
rity  than  the  church,  whom  in  diefe  things  as  proteft- 
ants  ihcy  receive  not,  and  yet  no  lefs  Antichrift  id  thk 
main  point  of  Antichriftianiiin,  no  lefe  a  pope  or  pope- 
doiii  than  he  at  Rotne,  if  not  much  moi-e,  by  iettnf 
up  fu])rcme  interpreters  of  fcripture  either  tliole  dofr 
tors  whom  tliey  follow,  or,  M'hich  is  far  worfe,  tbenH 
feivcs  as  a  civil  papacy  afliiniing  unaccountable  fopit- 
nii»cv  lo  themfelves,  not  in  civil  only,  but  in  ecclefiaffi* 
cal  caulcs.  Seeing  then  tliat  in  matters  of  religion,  U 
haUi  been  proved,  none  can  judge  or  determine  here* 
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1  eaith,  no  not.C!iiirch-;Tovcrnors  themfelvcs  as^ainlt 
ic  confcienccs  of  otlujr  believers,  iny  inference  is,  or 
ither  not  mine  but  oar  Saviours  o»vli,  that  in  thofe 
latters  they  neither  can  command  nor  uie  conftraint, 
ft  tht*y  run  ralhly  on  a  pernicious  confequence,  fore- 
aniej  in  that  parable,  Matt,  xiii,  fiom  the  29th  to 
ie3iftverfe:  "  Left  while  ye  gather  up  the  tares,  ye 
)ot  up  all(>  the  wheat  widi  tlicm.  Let  both  grow 
»2ethcr  until  the  liarvelt :  and  in  the  time  of  Jiai-veft 
will  iay  to  the  reapers,  ii^ather  ye  together 'firft  the 
.res,"  &c.  Wherebv  ho  declares,  that  this  work  nei- 
ler  his  own  miniftei's  nor  any  elfe  can  difcemingly 
longh  or  judgingly  perform  witliout  his  own  imme- 
iate  direSlion,  in  his  own  fit  feafon,  and  that  they. 
j;;ht  till  th(»n  not  to  attempt  it.  Which  is  further  con- 
rnie  1  2  Cor.  i,  24,  "  Not  that  we  have  dominion  over 
:>ur  faith,  but  are  helpers  of  your  joy."  If  a|)oltles 
ad  na  dominion  or  conftraining  power  over  iaith  or 
Dnlcience,  much  kis  have  onlinary  minifters,  1  Pet.  v, 
,  3,  "  Feed  the  tlocic  of  (lod,  &c.  not  by  conftraint, 
cither  tis  l)eing  lords  over  (lod's  hentiigc."  Hut  fome 
'ill  objeft,  that  this  overthrows  all  chnrch-diicipline, 
U  cenfure  of  erroui^s,  if  no  man  c  m  determine.  My 
nfwer  is,  that  what  they  hear  is  i)lain  Icripture,  which 
irbids  not  church-fentence  or  d^'termining,  but  as  it 
nds  in  violence  ujK)n  the  confcience  unconvinced.  Let 
holb  will  interpret  or  detennine,  ^o  it  be  according  to 
lie  church-difcipline,  which  is  exercifcd  on  them  only 
*ho  have  willingly  joined  themfelvcs  in  that  covenant 
i  union,  and  proceeds  only  to  a  feparation  from  the 
eft,  j)roceeds  never  to  any  corporal  inlbrcement  or  for- 
^iture  of  money,  which  in  all  I'piritual  things  are  the 
no  arms  of  Antichriff,  not  of  the  true  church ;  the 
no  being  an  innuif.tion,  tiie  other  no  better  than  a 
Mn|x)ral  indulgence  of  fin  for  money,  whetlier  by  the 
hurch  cxa6led  or  by  the  niniiiftrate :  botli  the  one  and 
le  other  a  temj)oml  fatisl'action  for  what  Chrift  hath 
itistied  eternally ;  a  popilh  comnmting  of  |)enalty, 
^rporal  for  ipi ritual:  a  fatisfaclion  to  man,  cffKJcially 
>  the  mairifti  ate,  for  what  and  to  whom  we  owe  none : 
lefe  and  moie  aie  the  injustices  of  force  and  fining  in 
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religion,  beiides  what  I  moft  infill  on,  the  violation  of 
Gocis  exprels  commandment  in  the  gofpel,  as  hath 
been  fliewn.  Tlius  then,  if  church-governors  cannot 
ufe  force  in  religion,  tiiough  but  for  diis  rcalbn,  becaiA 
tlwy  cannot  infallibly  determine  to  the  confcience  widi- 
out  convinccment,  much  leis  have  civil  magiftrates  au- 
thority to  \\(q  force  where  they  can  much  lels  judge; 
iinlels  they  mean  only  to  be  the  civil  executioners  of 
them  who  have  no  civil  |)owcr  to  give  them  fuch  com- 
iniflion,  no  nor  yet  ecclefiaftical,  to  any  force  or  vio- 
lence in  rcligion.  To  fum  up  all  in  brief,  if  we  muft 
believe  as  the  magiftrate  appohits,  why  not  rather  is 
the  church?  If  not  as  either  without  convinceoien^ 
how  c«n  force  be  lawful  ?  liut  fome  arc  ready  to  aj 
Gilt,  what  Ihall  tlien  be  done  to  blafphemy?  Them  I 
would  firft  exhort  not  thus  to  terrily  and  pofe  tbe 
pco[)le  -with  a  Greek  word ;  but  to  teach  tliem  better 
what  it  is,  being  a  moft  uliial  and  common  word  in  thiK 
language  to  fignify  any  (lander,  any  malicious  or  ewl 
(peaking,  whether  againft  God  or  man,  or  any  thini 
to  good  belonging :  Blafphemy  or  evil  fpecJdng  aguni 
God  njalicioufly,  is  far  (I'om  conlcience  in  reiigiaii 
according  to  that  of  Mar.  ix,  39,  "  There  is  none  who 
doth  a  powerful  Mork  in  my  name,  and  can  likdy 
(peak  evil  of  me."  If  this  fufiice  not,  I  refer  tliem  to 
that  prudent  and  welUdelil>erated  a6t,  Auguft  q,  165ft 
where  the  parliament  de(ines  blafphemy  againft  G«i 
as  far  as  it  is  a  crime  belonging  to  civil  judicatat; 
plenius  ac  nielius  Chryfippo  &  CVantorc ;  in  plain  Enf 
lifli,  more  warily,  more  judicioufly,  more  orthodox8% 
than  twice  their  number  of  divines  have  done  in  many 
a  prolix  volume:  although  in  all  likelihood  theywhofe 
wh:*!e  ftuJv  and  profoflTion  thefe  things  are,  fhouki  te 
molt  intelligent  and  authentic  therein,  as  they  are  fcr 
the  moil  part,  yet  neither  they  nor  the(e  unerring 
always,  or  inlallible.  Hut  we  (hall  not  carry  it  thus; 
another  CJrcek  apj^arition  ftands  in  our  way,  Here^ 
and  Heretic:  in  like  manner  dfo  railed  at  to  the  peopk 
as  in  a  tongue  unknown.  They  (hould  firft  interpret 
to  them,  tliHt  Merely,  by  what  it  (ignities  in  that  lan- 
guage, is  no  word  of  evil  note,  meaning  only  tbe  cboMt 
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»r  follouing  of  any  opinion  good  or  bad  in  religion, 
w  any  otlier  learning:  and  thus  not  only  in  heatlien 
.utliors,  but  in  tlie  New  Teftament  itfelf,  without  cen- 
ire  or  blame ;  A6fe  xv,  5,  "  Certain  of  tl^  herely  of 
he  Pharifees  which  believed ;"  and  xxvi,  5,  "  After 
lie  exaftdt  herefy  of  our  religion  I  lived  a  Phariiee.'* 
n  which  fenle  prelbyterian  or  independent  may  without 
cproach  be  called  a  herely.  Where  it  is  mentioned 
.'ith  blame,  it  leems  to  ditfer  little  from  Ichifm  ;  1  Cor. 
i,  18,  19,  "I  hear  tiiat  there  be  ichilms  amoivr  vou, 
X.  for  there  muft  allb^  herefies  be  amon?  you,"  he. 
l)ough  Ibmc,  who  write  of  herely  aftor  their  own 
cads,  would  make  it  far  worfe  than  fcailin ;  whcnas 
n  the  contiary,  fchifm  fignifies  divilion,  and  in  lue 
orlt  lenle;  herely,  choice  only  of  one  opinion  l)vi;;re 
nother,  which  may  be  witliout  difcord.  In  ajx)liolic 
incs,  therefore,  ere  the  fcripture  was  written,  hvTcty 
as  a  doftiinc  maintained  as^ainft  the  dofh'iiie  bv  tnrm 
clivcred;  which  in  diefe  tinu-s  can  be  no  othenviib 
efined  than  a  doftrine  maintained  againli  tlie  light, 
hich  we  now  only  liave,  of  the  fcriplure.  Seeing 
icreforc  tliat  no  man,  no  lynod,  no  ieflion  of  men, 
lough  called  the  Church,  can  judge  definitively  the 
*nie  of  Icripture  to  another  mans  conlcicnce,  which 
;  well  known  to  be  a  geneml  maxim  of  tlie  proteftant 
?Iigion ;  it  follows  plainly,  that  he  who  holds  in  reli- 
ion  that  belief,  or  thofe  opinions,  which  to  his  con- 
rience  and  utmoft  underftanding  appear  witli  molt 
vidence  or  probability  in  tlie  icripture,  though  to 
tliers  he  leem  erroneous,  can  no  more  be  juitly  cen* 
ired  for  a  heretic  tlian  his  ccuiurcrs ;  who  do  but  the 
inic  diing  themlelvc*s,  wliile  they  cenftue  him  for  ib 
oing.  For  alk  diem,  or  any  proteftant,  which  hath 
loft  auriiority,  the  Church  or  Uic  Scripture?  They 
ill  anlwcr,  doubdels,  that  the  Icripture :  and  what 
ath  moft  authority,  that  no  doubt  but  they  will  cort- 
jIs  is  to  lx»  followed.  Iledien,  who  to  his  beft  appi-e- 
L'nlion  follows  the.  fcrijiturc,  though  againft  any  pomt 
f  doctrine  by  the  whole  church  received,  is  not  the 
eretic ;  but  he  who  follows  die  church  againit  his  con- 
ience  and  perfuaikm  grounded  on  the  Icripture.    To 
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make  this  yet  more  undeniable,  I  fliall  only  borrow  a  plain 
fimilc,  the  fame  whicli  our  own  writers,  when  tbcr 
would  demonltrate  plaincft,  that  we  rightly  preter  the 
fcripture  before  die  ciiurch,  ufe  frequently  againfc  ll« 
papift  in  this  manner.  As  die  Samaritans  believed 
Chrift,  firil  for  die  woman's  word,  but  next  and  iimdi 
radier  for  his  own,  ib  we  the  fcripture :  iiiit  on  the 
churcli  s  word,  but  afterwards  and  much  more  for  ib 
own,  as  tlie  word  of  God;  yea,  the  church  ittelf  nt 
believe  tiien  for  the  fcripture.  llie  inference  of  itlelf 
follows :  if  by  tiie  proteftant  dofiti  ine  we  believe  the 
fcripture,  not  for  the  Church's  faying,  but  for  its  ohb 
as  the  word  of  God,  then  ought  we  to  believe  what  iD 
our  confcience  we  apprehend  the  Icripture  to  lay,  diough 
the  vifibte  chuich,  with  all  her  doctors,  gainlav:  and 
being  taught  to  believe  tlicni  only  for  tlie  Icripture, 
they  who  fo  do  are  not  heretics,  but  ih.e  beft  pro- 
teftants:  and  by  their  opinions,  whatever  they  l)e,  can 
hurt  no  proteftant,  whofe  rule  is  not  to  receive  them 
'  but  from  the  Icripture :  which  to  interpret  convindngj^ 
to  his  own  confcience,  none  is  able  but  himielf  guided 
by  the  holy  i'pii  it ;  and  not  fo  guided,  none  than  lie  l» 
himfelf  can  l^e  a  worie  deceiver.  To  proteftants,  there- 
fore, whofe  common  rule  and  touchftone  is  the  Icrip* 
ture,  nothing  can  with  more  coniicience,  more  equit?, 
nothing  more  protefiantly  can  be  permitted,  than  t 
free  and  lawful  debate  at  all  times  by  writing,  confer* 
ence,  or  diiputalion  of  what  opinion  ibever,  difputaUe 
by  fcri[)ture :  concluding,  that  no  man  in  relicrion  is 
properly  a  heretic  at  this  day,  but  he  who  maintaios 
traditions  or  opinions  not  probable  by  Icripture,  wbo^ 
ibr  aught  I  know,  is  the  pai)ift  only;  he  the  onlj 
heretic,  who  counts  all  heretics  but  hinilelf.  Such  as 
thele,  indeed,  were  ca[)i tally  punilhed  by  the  law  rf 
]\ioles,  as  the  only  tlue  heretics,  idolaters,  plain  and 
open  deleiters  of  God  and  his  known  law  ;  but  in  the 
g()lj>cl  inch  are  punilhed  by  excommunion  only.  Tit 
iii,  10,  "  An  heretic,  after  the  lidt  and  fecond  admo- 
nition, rejeft."  But  they  who  think  not  this  heavy 
enough,  and  underltand  not  that  dreadful  awe  and  fpin* 
tual  efficacy,  which  tlie  Apoftle  hath  exprefled  fi)  l^hly 
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to  l>e  in  cliurch-difcipline,  9  Cor.  x,  of  wliich  anon, 
and  tliink  weakly  that  the  church  of  God  cannot  long 
Uibfilt  but  in  a  bodily  fear,  for  want  of  other  proof 
will  needs  wreft  tliat  place  of  St.  Paul,  Rom.  xiii,  to 
fet  up  civil  hiquifition,  and  give  power  to  the  miigiC- 
trate  both  of  civil  judgment,  and  puniftnnent  in  caules 
ecclefialiical.  But  let  us  fee  with  wlmt  ftrengtli  of  ar* 
gument ;  '*  let  every  Ibul  be  fubjeft  to  the  higher 
powers.'  Firlt,  how  prove  they  thi^t  the  Apoftle  means 
other  |)Owers,  than  fuch  as  they  to  whom  he  writes 
wcTe  liien  under;  who  meddled  not  at  all  in  eccle- 
llaftical  caufes,  unlcls  as  tyrants  and  perlecuters?  And 
from  them,  I  hope,  they  will  not  derive  either  the 
right  of  magiftratcs  to  judge  in  fpiritual  things,  or  the 
duty  of  fuch  our  obedience.  How  prove  tliey  next, 
that  he  entitles  tliem  here  to  Ipiritual  caules,  from 
w  hom  he  withlield,  as  much  as  in  him  lay,  tlie  judging 
of  civil?  1  Cor.  vi,  i,  &c.  If  he  liimleif  appealed  to 
Ca^fai',  it  was  to  judge  his  innocence,  not  his  religion. 
"  For  rulers  ai'e  not  a  tciTour  to  good  works,  but  to 
the  evil :"  tlien  are  they  not  a  terrour  to  confcience, 
which  is  the  rule  or  judge  of  good  works  gioundcd  on 
tlie  Icripture.  But  herely,  tliey  fay,  is  reckoned  among 
evil  works,  Gal,  v,  «o,  as  if  all  evil  works  Mere  to  be 
puniflied  by  the  magiftrate;  whereof  this  place,  their 
own  citation,  reckons  up  befides  hereiy  a  fufficient 
nuuiber  to  confute  them;  "  uncleannels,  wantonnels, 
enmity,  ftrife,  emulations,  animolities,  contentions,  en- 
vyings;"  all  which  are  far  more  manifeft  to  be  judged 
by  iiim  than  herely,  as  they  define  it;  and  yet  I  fup- 
pole  they  will  not  fubjeft  tliefe  evil  works,  nor  many 
inore  fuchlike,  to  his  cognizance  and  puniftimt*nt. 
"  Wilt  tliou  tlien  not  be  afraid  of  the  power  .^  Do 
that  which  is  good,  and  thou  Ihalt  have  praife  of  the 
fame.''  This  Ihows  that  religious  matters  are  not  here 
meant;  wherein  from  the  power  here  fpoken  of,  they 
could  have  no  praiie  :  "  For  he  is  tlie  minilter  of  God  • 
to  thee  for  good:"  True;  but  in  tliat  office,  and  to  * 
tliat  end,  and  by  thole  means  which  in  tliis  place  muft 
be  clearly  found,  if  from  this  pface  tliey  intend  to 
ju-guc.    And  how,  for  thy  good  by  forcing,  oppreffing, 
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and  cnfoaring  thy  confcience?  Many  are  the  minifim 
of  God,  and  their  offices  no  leis  different  than  many : 
none  more  different  than  ftate  and  church-govermnent 
Who  leeks   to  govern  both,   muft  needs  be  worfe  than 
any  lord  prelate,  or  churcli-pluralift :  for  he  in  his  own 
faculty  and  profeffion,  the  other  not  in   his  own,  and 
for  the  moft  part  not   thoroughly  underftood,    makes 
himfelf  ibpreme  lord  or  pope  of  the  church,  as  far  a» 
his  civil  jurildiftion  ftretches ;  and  all  the   oahiifters  of 
God  therein,  his  minifters,  or  his  curates  rather  in  the 
iun6tion  only,  not  in  the  government;  while  he  him- 
felf affumes  to  rule  by  civil  power  things  to  be  i:aled 
only  by  fpiritual:    whenas  this  very  chapter,    verfe  6^* 
appointing  him  his  peculiar  office,    which  requires  irt- 
moft  attendance,  forbids  .him  this  worfe  than  churdn 
plurality  from   that  full  and   weighty,  charge,    wherein 
alone  he  is  "the  minifter  of  God,  attending  continuaU; 
on  this  very  thing."    To  litde  purpofe  will  they  here 
inftance    Mofes,    whp    did    all   by    immediate  divine 
dircftion ;  no  nor  yet  Afa,  Jeholaphat,  or  Joiiab,  wbo 
both  might,  when   they   pleafed,    receive  anfwer  finom 
God,  and  had  a  commonwealth  by  him  delivered  them, 
incorporaicd  with  a  national  church,  exerciled  more  in 
bodiJy  than  in  fpiritual   worfliip :  fo  as  that  the  churdi 
might  be  called  a  commonwealth,  and  the  whole  com- 
monwealih  a  church :  notliing  of  which  can  be  faid  of 
chriltianity,  delivered  without  the  help   of  magiftrates, 
yea,  in  the  midft  of  their  oppofition ;  how  Uttle  then 
with  any  reference  to  them,  or  mention  of  them,  fiwc 
only  of  our  obedience  to  their  civil  l^ws,  as  they  counte- 
nance good,  and  deter  evil?  which  is  tlie  proper  woi 
of  the  magiftmte,    following  in  tlie  fame    verfe,  and 
fliows  diftinftly  wherein  he  is  the  minifter  of  God,  "a 
revenger    to.  execute   wrath   on  him   that    doth   evi' 
But  we  muft  fiift  know  who  it  is  that  doth    evil :  the 
heretic  tliey  fay  among  the  firft     Let  it  be  known  then 
certainly  who  is  a  heretic ;  and  that  he  who  holds  opt 
nions  in  religion  profefledly  from  ti'adition,  or-  his  oun 
inventions,  and  not  from  fcripture,  but  rather  againfi 
it,  is  the  only  heretic :  and  yet  though  liich,  not  alwaj» 
punilliable  by  tlie  ma^trate,  unleis  he  do  evil  ag^unft  a 
5  dril 
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civil  law,  properly  fo  called,  hath  been  already  proved, 
%i  ithout    need  of   repetition.      "  But  if  tliou  do    that 
i^hich  is  evil,  be  afiraid."    To  do  by  fcripture  and  the 
gofpel,  according  to    confciencc,    is  not  to  do  evil;    if 
we  thereof  ought  not  to  be  afraid,  he  ought  not  by  his 
judging  to  give  caufe :  caufes  therefore  of  religion  are 
not  here   meant.     "  For  he   becu^tb  not  the  Iword  in 
vain."     Yes,  altogether  in  vain,    if  it  finite  he  knows 
not  what ;    if  that   for  herely,    which  not  the  church 
itfelf,  much  lels  he  can  determine  abfolutely  to  be  fo ; 
if  tiiith  for  errour,  being   himfelf  fo  often  fallible,  he 
bears  the  fword  not  in  vain  only,  but  unjuftly  and  to 
evil.     "  Ite  fubjcft  not  only  for  wrath,    but  tor   con- 
Icionce  fake  T     1  low  for  confcience  fake,  againft   con- 
fcience  ?    By  all  thele  reafons  it  appears  plainly,  that  the 
Apoftle  in  this  place  gives    no  judgment   or  coercive 
power  to  magiftrates,  neither  to  thofe  then,  nor  thefe 
now,  in  matters  of  religion ;  and  exhorts  us  no  other- 
wile  than  he  exhorted  thole  Romans.      It  hath   now 
twice  befallen  me  to   affert,    through  Gods  aiTiitance, 
tliis  molt  wrefted  and  vexed  place  of  fcripture;  hereto- 
fore againft  Salmafius,  and  regal  tyranny  over  the  Itate ; 
now  againft  Eraltus,  and  ftate-tyranny  over  tlie  church. 
If  from    llich   uncertain,    or    rather  fuch  improbable 
grounds  as  thefe,  they  endue  magiftracy  with  Ipiritual 
judgment,    they  may  as  well   inveft   Iiim  in  the  fame 
ipiritual    kind  with    power  of   utmoft  puniftunent,  ex- 
communication;  and  then  turn  fpiritual  into  corporal, 
as  no  worle  authors  did  than  Chryioftom,  Jerome,  and 
Auftin,    whom  Erafmus  and  others  in  their   notes  on 
the  New  Teftainent  have  cited,  to  interpret  that  cutting 
off  which  St.   Paul  wiftied  to  them  who  had  brought 
back  the   Galatians  to  circumciiion,   no  lefs  than  the 
amercement  of  their  whole  virility :  and  Grotius  adds, 
that  this  conciling  punifliment  of  circumcilers  became  a 
penal  law  tiicreuix)n  among  the  Vifigoths :  a  dangerous 
example  of  beginning   in  the  fpirit  to  end  fo  in  the 
flefti;   whereas  that   cutting    off  much   likelier  leems 
meant  a  cutting  off  from  the  church,  not  unufually  fb. 
termed  in  fcripture,  and  a  zealous  imprecation,  not  a 
command    But  I  have  loentioiied  this  paflage  to  ihow 
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hoiff  abfurd  they  often  prove,  who  Imve  not  learned  ta 
diftinguilh  rightly  between  civil  power  and  ecclefiaiticaL 
How    many  perfecutions  then,   imprifonments,  banifli- 
ments,   penalties,    and  Ihipes;    how  much    bloodlhed 
have  the  forcers  of  conlcience  to  anfwer  for,  and  pro- 
teftants   rather  than   papilts!    For  the   papift,  judging 
by  his  principles,  punilhes  them  who  believe  not  as  the 
church  believes,  though  againft  the  fcripture ;  but  the 
proteftant,  teaching  every  one  to  believe  the  fcriptiire, 
though  againft  the  church,   counts  heretical,   and  ptnis- 
cutes  againft  his  own  principles,  them  who  in  any  par- 
ticular {q  believe  as  he  in  general  teaches  them ;  tii€ffl 
who  moft  honour  and  believe  divine  Icriptiire,  but  not 
againft  it  any  human  interpretation   though  univenal; 
them  who  interpret  fcripture  only  to  themlelves,  which 
by  his  own  pofition,  none  but  they  to  themlelves  can 
interpret :  them  who  ufe  the  fcripture  no  otherwife  hf 
bis  own  do6lrine  to  their  edification,  than  he  bimietf 
ufes   it  to  tiieir  puniihing;    and  ib  whom  his  doffaioe 
acknowledges  a  true  believer,  his  diibipline    periecutes 
85  a.  here  tic.     The  papift  exafis  our  belief  as  to  die 
church  due  above  fcripture ;  and  by  the  church,  which 
is  the  whole  people  of  God,  underftands  tlie  pope,  the 
general  councils,    prelatical    only,  and    tlie    funiained 
fethers :    but  the  forcing  proteftant,  though   he   deny 
fuch   belief  to   any  church  whatloever,  yet  takes  it  to 
himfelf  and   his  teachers,    of  far  lels  authority  than  to 
be   called    the  church,  and    above  fcripture    beliered: 
which  renders  his  praftice  both  contrary  to  his  belief 
and  far  worle  tlmn  that  belief,  which  he  condemns  in 
the  papift.     By  all  wliich,  well  confidered,  the  more  he 
profefles  to  be  a  true  proteftant,  the  more  he  hath  to 
anlWer  for  his  perlecuting  than  a  papift.     No  proteftant 
therefore,  of  what  le6t  Ibever,  following  fcripture  only, 
which  is  the  common  left  wherein  they  all  agree,  and 
the  granted  rule  of  every  man's  confcience  to  himiei^ 
ought  by  the  common  do6irine    of  proteftants,  to  be 
forced  or  molefted  for  religion.     But  as  for  popery  and 
•idolatry,  why  they  alio  may  not  hence  plead  tx>  be  tole- 
rated,  I  have  much  leis  to  fay.     Their    relifficm  the 
more  confidered,  the  leis  can  be  acknowledged  a  reli- 
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gion;  but  a  lloman  princi|>«iiity  ratlier,  endeavouring 
to  kee[)  up  her  old  univerlal  dominion  under  a  new 
name,  and  men?  Ihadow  of  a  catholic  religion ;  being 
indeed  more  riglitly  uauied  a  catholic  heixly  ai:ainlt  tlie  ^ 
fcripiure,  lupported  mainly  by  a  civil,  and  exct  pt  in 
Rome,  by  a  foreign  power :  juilly  tluTcforc  to  be 
lulpefted,  not  tolerated  by  the  magiftrate  oi*  anodier 
country.  liefides,  of  an  implicit  faitli  which  they  pro- 
fels,  the  conlcience  alio  becomes  implicit,  and  lb  by 
vohmtarv  Servitude  to  man's  law,  fortieits  her  chriltian 
liberty.  \\  Iio  tlien  can  plead  for  fuch  a  confcience,  as 
beiuij  implicitly  enthralled  to  man  inftead  of  God, 
aliijoli  becomes  no  conicience,  as  the  will  not  free,  be- 
comes no  will  r  Neverlhelcls,  if  they  ought  not  to  be 
tolerated,  it  is  for  jult  reaibn  of  ftate,  more  thai)  of 
religion;  which  tl^ey  who  force,  diough  profefling  to 
be  protcitants,  deiorve  as  little  to  be  tolerated  ihem- 
lelves,  being  no  lets  guilty  of  })opery,  in  tlie  moli  popilh 
point.  Luftly,  for  idolatry,  who  knows  it  not  to  be 
evidently  againlt  all  icriptiu'e,  botli  of  the  Old  and  New 
TelVament,  and  ti)ereloic  a  true  hereiy,  or  rather  an 
impiety,  wherehi  a  right  confcience  can  have  nought  to 
do ;  and  the  works  tliereof  lb  manilc  ft,  that  a  magi- 
ftrate can  hardly  err  in  prohibitinrr  ai^d  quite  removing 
at  leali  the  public  and  Icandalous  ule  thereof? 

PVom  the  riddance  of  tliefe  objeftions,  I  j)roceed  yet 
to  another  reafon  why  it  is  unlavrful  for  tlie  civil  ma- 
giftrate to  ule  force  in  mattei's  of  religion;  which  is, 
becauie  to  judge  in  thofe  things,  tliough  we  ihould 
giant  him  able,  which  is  proved  he  is  not,  y^t  as  a 
civil  magiftrate  he  hath  no  right  Chrfft  hath  a  govern- 
ment of  his  o\s  n,  fufficient  of  itfelf  to  all  his  ends  and 
purpoles  in  govemmg  his  church,  but  much  different 
from  that  of  the  civil  magiftrate;  and  the  difference  in 
this  very  thing  principally  confifts,  tliat  it  governs  not 
by  out^vard  lorce;  and  that  for  t>%o  reaions,  Firll, 
Becauie  it  deals  only  with  tlie  inward  man  and  his 
actions,  which  are  all  fpiritual,  and  to  outward  force 
not  liable,  sdly,  To  fliow  us  the  divine  exceiience  of 
his  Ipiritual  kingdom,  able,  without  worldly  lorce,  to 
fubdue  all   the  powers  and   kingdoms  of  this  world, 
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which  are  upheld  by  outward  force  only.  That  the 
inward  man  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  inward  part  of  mai^ 
his  underftanding  and  his  will;  and  that  his  aftiois 
thence  proceeding,  yet  not  fimply  thence,  but  finonr  Ae 
work  of  divine  grace  upon  them,  are  the  whole  matter 
of  religion  under  the  gpfpel,  will  appear  plainly  by 
confidering  what  that  religion  is ;  whence  we  fliall  per- 
ceive yet  more  plainly  that  it  cannot  be  forced.  What 
evangelic  religion  is,  is  told  in  two  words.  Faith  and 
Charity,  or  Belief  and  PraQice.  That  both  thefe  flow, 
either,  the  one  from  the  underftanding,  the  other  from 
the  will,  or  both  jointly  from  both ;  once  indeed  natu- 
rally free,  but  now  only  as  they  are  regjenerate  and 
\^TOught  on  by  divine  grace,  is  in  part  evident  to  com- 
mon Icnfe  and  principles  unqueftioned,  the  reft  by  fcrip* 
lure  :  Concerning  our  belief.  Mat.  xvi,  17,"  Fldh  and 
blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my  Father 
which  is  in  Heaven."  Concerning  our  pra6lice,  as  it 
is  religious,  and  not  merely  civil,  Gal.  v,  22,  23,  and 
other  places,  declare  it  to  be  the  fruit  of  the  fpirit 
only.  Nay,  our  whole  pra6tical  duty  in  religion  is  ccMi- 
tained  in  charity,  or  the  love  of  God  and  our  nei^ 
hour,  no  way  to  be  forced,  yet  the  fulfilling  of  Ac 
whole  law ;  that  is  to  fay,  our  whole  praOice  in  reli- 
gion. If  then  both  our  belief  and  pra6iice,  which 
comprehend  our  whole  religion,  flow  from  faculties  of 
the  inward  man,  free  and  unconftrainable  of  themfelves 
by  nature,  and  our  pra6tice  not  only  from  faculties 
endued  witii  freedom,  but  from  love  and  charity  be- 
fides,  incapable  of  force,  and  all  theife  tilings  by  trant 
greffion  loft,  but  renewed  and  regenerated  in  us  by  the 
power  and  gift  of  God  alone;  how  can  i'ucli  religion  as 
this  admit  of  force  from  man,  or  force  be  any  way 
applied  to  luch  religion,  efpecially  under  the  free  oflfier 
of  gi'ace  in  the  goipcl,  but  it  niuft  forthwith  fraftrate 
and  make  of  no  effc6t,  both  the  religion  and  the  got 
pel?  And  that  to  compel  outward  profefiion,  wUch 
they  will  fay  [)erhaps  ought  to  be  compelled,  thou^ 
inward  religion  cannot,  is  to  compel  hypocrify,  not  to 
advance  religion,  fhall  yet,  though  of  itlelf  clear  enou^ 
be  ere  the  conclufion  further  manifeft.    The  other  rea- 
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fon  why  Chrift  rejeCls  ouUvard  force  in  the  government 
of  his  church,  is,  as  I  faid  before,  to  Ihow  us  the  di- 
vine excellence  of  his   fpiritual  kingdom,   able  without 
worldly  force  to  fubduc  all  the  powers   and   kingdoms 
of  this  world,  which  are  upheld  by  outward  force  only  : 
by  which  to  uphold  religion  othenvife  than*  to  defend 
the  religious  from  outward  violence,    is   no  fervice  to 
Chrift  or  his  kingtlom,  but  rather  a  difparagement,  and 
degnides  it  from  a  divine  and  fpiritual  kingdom,  to  a 
kingdom   of  this  world :  which  he  denies  it  to  be,  be- 
caule  it  needs  not  force  to  confirm  it :  John  xviii,  36, 
**  If  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  would  my 
fervants  fight,   that  I  ihould  not  be  delivered  to   the 
Jews "    This  proves  the  kingdom  of  Chrift  not  go- 
verned by  outward  force,  as  being  none  of  this  world, 
whole  kmgdoms  are  maintained  all  by  force  only :  and 
yet  difproves  not  that  a  chriitian  commonwealth  may 
defend    it(elf  againft  outward*  force,    in   the  caufe  of 
religion  as  well  as  in  any  other ;  though  Chrift  himfelf 
coming  purpofely  to  die  for  us,   would  not  be  ib  de- 
fended.    1  Cor.  i,  27,    "  God  hath  choien   the  weak 
tilings  of  the  world,  to  confound  the  things  which  are 
mighty.'*    Then  furely  he  hath  not  choien  tlie  force  of 
this  world  to  fubdue  confcience,  and  confcientious  men, 
who  in  this  world    are  counted  weakeft;   but  rather 
confcience,    as  being  weakeft,    to  fubdue  and  regulate 
force,  his  adverfary,   not  his  aid  or  inftrument  in  go- 
verning tlie  church  :  9  Cor.  x,  3,  4,  5,  6,  "  For  though 
we  walk  in  tlie  fleih,    we  do  not  war  after  the  ftefh  : 
for  the  weapons   of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal,   but 
mighty  through  God    to  the    pulling  down  of  ftrong 
liolds,  cafting  down  imaginations,  and  every  high  thing 
that  exalts  itfelf  againft  tlie  knowledge  of  God,  and 
bringing  into  captivity  every  thought  to  the  oliedience 
of  Chriit :  and  living  in  a  readinels  to  avenge  all  dif- 
obedicnce."  It  is  evident  by  tlie  firft  and  fecond  veries 
of  tiiis  chapter,  and  tlie  apoftle  here  fpeaks  of  tliat  f|M- 
ritual  |)ower  by  which  Chrift  governs.  Iiis  church,  how 
all-fuilicient  it  is,  how  powerful  to  reach  the  confcience, 
and  die  inward  man  with  whom  it  chiefly  deals,  and 
whom  no  power  clfe  can  deal  with.    In  comparifon  of 
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which,  as  it  is  here  tiiiis   magnificently  defcribed,  liow 
uneiib6hial   and   weak  is  outward   force  witii    all   her 
boifterous  tools,  to  the  Ihame  of*  thole  chriltians,  and 
elpecially  thole  churchmen,    who  to   tlie    exerciling  of 
church-ijilci})hne,  never  ceaie   calliui^  on  the  civil  ina- 
giitrate  to   interpole  his  flelhly  force  ?     An    argument 
tiiat  all    true   miniitcrial  and  fpiritual   power  is   dead 
within  thejn ;  who  think  the  golpel,  which  both   began 
and  fpread  over  tlie  whole  world  for  above  three  hun- 
dred years,  under  heatlien  and   perfccuting    emperors^ 
cannot  Itand  or  continue,  Supported  by  the  fame  divine 
prelence    and   protection,    to   the  worlds    end,    much 
eaficr  under  the    defcnlive    fj.vour  only,  of  a  chriltian 
inagiftratc,  unlets  it  be  enafted  and  letded,  as  they  call 
it,  by  die  ftate,  a  Itatute  or  a  Itate  religion  ;  and  under- 
itand  not  that  the  chiu-ch  itfelf  cannot^    niuch   lels  the 
Itate,    fettle  or  impofe  one   tide  of  religion   upon  our 
obedience  implicit,    but  can  only  recommend  or^  pro- 
pound  it  to  our  free   and   confcientious   examinatioa : 
unleis  they  mean  to  fet  the  ftate  higher  than  the  chiircfa 
in  religion,  and  with  a  grols   conti'adiQion  give   to  the 
ftate  in   their   fettling    petition  that   command  of  oar 
implicit  l)elicf,  which  they  deny  in  theu'  fettled    confef- 
lion  both  to  the   ftate   and  to  the   church.      Let  diem 
ceafe  then  to   importune  and  interrupt  the  magistrate 
fiom  attending  to   his   own  charge  in  civil  and  moral 
things,    the   lettHng   of  things  juft,  things    honeftj  the 
defence   of  things    religious,    icttled    by  tlie    chui1:hes 
%vithin  thenifelves;  and  the   repreihng  of  their  contra- 
ries,   determinable   by   the   counnon   light    of  nature; 
which  is  not  to  conflrain  or  to  reprefs  religion  probable 
by  fcripture,  but  die  violaters  and  perfecutors  thei'eof : 
of  all  which   thuigs   he  hadi  enough   and    more   than 
enough   to  do,    left  yet  undone;  for  which    tlie  land 
groans,  and  juftice   goes  to  wrack  the  wliile.     Let  liim 
ahb  forbear  force  where  he  hath  no  right  to  judge,  ix 
the  conlcicnce  is  not  liis  jutjvince,  left  a  worft  wp  ar- 
rive  him,  for#worle   offending  than  was  denounced  by 
our  Saviour,  Rlatth.  xxiii,  23,   againft  the    Pharifees: 
Ye  have  forced  the  confcience,  which  was  not   to  be 
forced ;  but  judgment  and  mercy  ye  have  aot  executed ; 
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[lis  ye  ihould  have  done,  and  the  other  let  alone.  And 
nee  it  is  tlie  eounfel  and  fet  purpofe  of  God  in  the 
prpel,  by  fpiritual  means  which  are  counted  weak,  to 
vercome  all  power  which  refifts  him ;  let  them  not  go 
bout  to  do  that  by  worldly  ftrengtli,  which  he  hath 
lecrced  to  do  by  tholfe  means  which  tlie  world  counts 
reaknefe,  left  they  be  again  obnoxious  to  that  faying, 
/hich  in  another  place  is  alfo  written  of  the  Pharifees, 
^uke  vii,  30,  "  That  they  fruftrated  the  eounfel  of 
jod."  The  main  plea  is,  and  urged  with  much  vehe- 
ncncc  to  their  imitation,  that  tlie  kings  of  Judah,  as  I 
[)uched  before,  and  efpecially  Jofiati,  both  judged  and 
ifed  force  in  relii^ion :  2  Chron.  xxxiv,  33,  "  He  made 
11  that  were  prelent  in  Ifrael  to  fcrve  the  Lord  their 
iod  :"  an  argument,  if  it  be  well  weighed,  worfe  than 
hat  ufed  by  the  falie  prophet  Shemaia  to  the  high 
irieft,  that  in  imitation  of  Jelioiada,  he  ought  to  put 
eremiah  in  the  ftocks,  Jer.  xxix,  94,  36,  &c.  for  which 
le  received  his  due  denouncement  from  God.  But  to 
his  befides  I  return  a  threefold  anfwer :  Firft,  That  the 
bate  of  religion  under  the  gofpd  is  far  differing  from 
v'hat  it  M^as  under  tlie  law ;  tlien  was  tlie  ftatQ  of  rigour, 
bildhood,  bondage,  and  works,  to  all  which  force  was 
\oi  unbefitting;  now  is  the  ftate  of  grace,  manhood, 
ireedom,  and  faith,  to  all  which  belongs  willingneis 
nd  re€dbn,  not  force :  the  law  was  tlien  written  on 
ables  of  (tone,  and  to  be  performed  according  to  the 
etter,  willingly  or  unwillingly  ;  the  gofpel,  our  new 
ovcnant,  upon  the  heart  ol  every  believer,  to  4)e  in- 
erpreted  only  by  the  fenfe  of  cliarity  and  inward  per- 
iaiion :  the  law  had  no  diftinft  government  or  gover- 
lors  of  church  and  commonwealth,  but  tlie  Priera  and 
jcvites  judged  in  all  caufes,  not  ecclefiaftical  only,  but 
ivil,  Deut.  xvii.  8,  &c.  which  under  the  gofpel  is  for- 
idden  to  all  church  minifters,  as  a  thing  which  Chrift 
lieir  mafter  in  his  miniftry  dildaimed,  Luke  xii,  14,  as 
thing  beneath  them,  1  Cor.  vi,  4,  and  by  many  otlier 
ratutes,  as  to  tlicm  who  have  a  peculiar  and  far  differing 
;ovemment  of  their  own.  If  not,  why  different  the 
pvemors?  Why  not  church-minifters  in  ilatc-affairs, 
js  well  as  ftate-minifters  in  church«affairs }  If  church  and 
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ftate  fliall  be  made  one  fleih  again  as  under  the  law,  let 
it  be  withal  conlidered,  that  God,  who  tlien  joined  them, 
hath  now  fevered  them;   tlmt  which,  he  fo  ordahiii^ 
was  then  a  lawtul  conjun6Hon,  to  fuch  on  either  fide  as 
join  again  wliat  he  liath  levered  would  be  nothing  noir 
but  their  own  prelumptuous  fornication.     Secondly,  the 
kings  of  Judab,  and  thofe  magiftratcs  under  the  law  mi^ 
have  recourle,  as  I  faid  l)efore,  to  divine    infpinidon; 
which  our  magiftrates  under  the  gofpel  have  not,  more 
tlian  to  the  fame  fpirit,  which  tliofe  whom  they  fora 
have  ofttimcs'  in  greater  meafure  than  tliemlelves :  and 
fo,  inftead  of  forcing  the  chriltian,  they  force  tlie  Holy 
Ghoft ;  and,  asrainft  that  wile  forev^'aming  of  Gamaliel, 
fight  againft  God.     Thirdly,  thole  kings  and  magiftrates 
uied  force  in  luch  things  only  as  were  undoubtedly  known 
and  forbidden  in  the  law  of  Mofes,  idolatry  and  direS 
^poftacy  from  tliat  national  and  ftrift  enjoined  worfhq) 
of  God ;  whereof  the  corporal  punifhment  was  by  Imn- 
felf  exprefsly  fet  down :  but  magiftrates  under  the  gof- 
pel, our  free,    eleftive  and  rational  worfliip,  are  moft 
commonly  bulielt  to  force  thole  things  which  in  the  go^ 
are  either  left  free,  nay,  fometimes  abolilhed  when  bj 
them  compelled,  or  ehe  controverted  equally  by  writers 
on  both  lidos,  and  fometimes  with  odds  on  that  fide  whidi 
is  againft  them.    By  which  means  tliey  eitlier  puni(h  that 
which  they  ought  to  favour   and  proteft,  or  that  wilh 
corporal  punilhmcnt,  and  of  tlieir  own  inventing,  whidi 
not  tliey,  but  tlie  church  had  received  command  to  chaf 
tile  witii  a  Ipiritual  rod  only.     Yet  fome   are  fo  eager  is 
their  zeal  of  ibrcinji,  that  they  refiife  not   to   ddbeod 
at  length  to  the  utnioft  Ihift  of  that  parabolical  proo^ 
J^ke  xiv,  ib\  &c.  "  Compel  them  to  come  in  i"  therefore 
magiftrate.s  uiay  compel  in  religion.   A^  if  a  ^mrable  were 
to   be  ftrained  through   every  word  or  phraie,  and  not 
expounded  by  the  aeiural  fcope  thereof;   which  is 00 
other  h'jrc  than  the  eanidi  expreflionof  Gods  difpleafore 
on  thole  recuitiiit  Jews,  and  his  purpole  to  prefer  the 
Gentiles  en  any  terms  belorc  them ;  expreflfed  here  by 
the  uoid  compel.     But  how  compels  he  ?    Doubdelsno 
otlier  wuv  'Cwdw  he  draws,  witliout  which   no  man  cm 
come  to  iiiiii,  J  olm  vi,  /^  aud  tiiat  is  by  die  inward  per* 
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fuafive  motions  of  his  fpirit,  and  by  his  miniltcrs ;  not 
by  tlie  outward  compulfions  of  a  magiftrate  or  his  of- 
ficers. The  true  people  of  Chrift,  as  is  foretold,  Pial. 
ex,  3,  "  are  a.  willing  people  in  the  day  of  his  power  \ 
tlien  much  more  now  when  he  rules  all  things  by  out- 
ward wcaknels,  tliat  botli  his  inward  power  and  their 
fincerity  may  the  more  apjKJar.  "God  loveth  a  cheer- 
tlil  Giver  T  then  certainly  is  not  plcafed  \^  ith  an  uncheer- 
ful  worlhi|>per ;  as  the  very  words  declare  of  his  evan- 
gelical invitations,  Ela,  Iv,  1,  "Ho,  everyone  thattliirft- 
eth,  come."  John  vii,  37,  "  If  any  man  tliirlteth."  Rev. 
iii,  18,  "I  counfel  thee."  And  xxii,  17,  "  Whofoever 
will,  let  him  take  the  water  of  life  freely."     And  in  that 

fraud  commilfion  of  preaching,  to  invite  all  nations, 
lark  xvi,  1 6,  as  tlie  reward  of  them  vcho  come,  lo  the 
penalty  of  them  who  come  not,  is  only  fpiritual.  But 
they  bring  now  fome  realbn  with  their  force,  which  muft 
not  pals  unanfwered,  that  the  church  of  Thyatira  was 
blamed.  Rev.  ii,  20,  for  fuffering  tlie  falle  "  Prophetefs 
to  teach  and  to  feduce."  I  anfwer.  That  feducement  is 
to  be  hindered  by  fit  and  proper  means  ordained  in 
Church-difcipline,  by  niftant  and  poweiliil  demonftration 
to  the  contrary ;  by  oppoling  trutli  to  eiTour,  no  unequal 
match ;  truth  die  ftrong,  to  errour  tlie  weak,  though  fly 
and  fliifUng.  Force  is  no  honeft  confutation,  but  uneffec- 
tual,  and  for  die  moll  part  unluccelsful,  olhimes  fatal 
to  them  who  ule  it :  Ibund  doctrine,  diligently  and  duly 
taught,  Ls  of  herfelf  both  fufficient,  and  of  hericlf  (if  Ibme 
fecret  judgment  of  (iod  hinder  not)  always  prevalent 
againlt  leducers.  This  the  Thyatirians  had  neglefted, 
fuflering,  againlt  Church-dilcipline,  that  woman  to  teach 
and  leduce  among  tliem  :  Civil  Force  they  had  not  tlien 
in  their  power,  being  the  Chriltian  part  only  of  that  city, 
and  then  eli)ecially  under  one  of  tliole  ten  great  pcrlecu- 
tions,  whereof  this  the  fecond  w  as  railed  by  Domitian : 
force  therefore  in  thele  matters  could  not  be  required  of 
them  who  were  under  force  themlelves. 

I  have  ftiown,  that  the  civil  |K)wcr  hath  neither  rights 

nor  can  do  right,  by  forcing  religious  things  :  I  will  now 

ihow  tlie  wrong  it  doUi,  by  violatins;  the  fundainental 

privilege  of  the  gofpei,  the  new  birthright  of  every  true 
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believer,  chriftian  liberty :  2  Cor,  iii,  1 7,  "  Where  the 
fpirit  of  the  Lord  is,  tliere  is  liberty."  Gal.  iv,  26,  "  Je- 
rufalem,  which  is  above,  is  free ;  which  is  the  motho'  of 
us  all."  And  v,  31,  "  We  are  not  Children  of  the  bond- 
woman, but  of  the  free."  It  will  be  fufficient  in  this 
place  to  fay  no  more  of  chriftian  liberty,  thaii  tliat  it  fets 
us  free  not  only  from  the  bondage  of  tliole  ceremonies, 
but  alfo  from  the  forcible  irnpolition  of  thole  circum- 
fiances,  place  and  time,  in  the  worfliip  of  God :  whidi 
though  by  him  commanded  in  tlie  old  law,  yet  in  refpefi 
of  that  verity  and  freedom  which  is  evangelical,  Sl  Paul 
comprehends  both  kinds  alike,  that  is  to  fay,  botli  cere- 
mony and  circumfiance,  under  one  and  tlir  fome  coo- 
teniptuous  name  of  "  weak  and  bcggaily  Rudiments,' 
Gal.  iv,  3,  9,  10;  Col.  ii,  8,  witli  16;  contbrmable  to 
what  our  Saviour  himfelf  taught,  Jolmiv,  21,  -23,  "No- 
tlier  in  tliis  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerufalem.  In  Spirt 
and  in  Truth ;  for  the  fatlier  feeketh  fuch  to  wodhip 
him  :"  tliat  is  to  fay,  not  only  fincere  of  heart,  for  fodi 
he  fought  ever ;  but  alfo,  as  the  words  here  cliiefly  im- 
port, not  compelled  to  place,  and  by  the  fanie  realoo^ 
not  to  any  fet  time  ;  as  his  apoftle  by  the  fame  fpirit  balk 
taught  us,  Rom.  xiv,  6,  &c.,  "  One  mail  efteemeth  one 
day  ^bove  anotlier ;  another,  &c. ;  Gal.  iv,  1  o,  Ye  obfervc 
days  and  months,  &c. ;'  Col.  ii,  16.  Thefe  and.  other 
fuch  places  in  fcripture  the  beft  and  leaniedeft  reformed 
writers  have  thought  evident  enough  to  inftruQ;  us  in 
our  freedom,  not  only  from  ceremonies,  but  from  thofe 
circumltances  alio,  though  impofed  with  a  confident  par- 
fuafion  of  morality  in  them,  which  they  hold  impoffibk 
to  be  in  place  or  time.  By  what  warrant  then  oar 
opinions  and  praflices  herein  are  of  late  turned  quite 
againft  all  otlier  proteftants,  and  that  which  is  to  them 
orthodoxal,  to  us  becomes  fcandalous  and  puniihable  bf 
ftatute,  I  wilh  were  once  again  confidered  ;  if  we  raett 
not  to  proclaim  a  ichiiin  in  this  point  from  tlie  beft  and 
moft  reformed  churches  abroad.  They  who  would  feem 
more  kno\>ing,  confefs  that  thefe  tilings  are  indiffereal; 
but  for  that  very  caufe  by  the  magiftrate  may  be  conh 
manded.  As  if  God  of  his  fpecial  grace  in  the  p^ 
bad  to  tliis  end  freed  us  from  his  own  commandjueots 
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in  thefe  tilings,  that  our  freedom  fliould  fubjeft  us  to  a 
more  grievous  yoke,  the  commandments  of  men.  As 
well  may  the  magiftratc  call  tliat  common  or  unclean 
which  God  hath  cleanled,  forbidden  to  St.  Peter,  A6b 
X,  15;  as  well  may  he  loolcn  that  which  God  hath 
ft rai toned,  or  Itraiten  that  which  God  hath  loofened,  as 
lie  may  enjoin  tliofe  things  in  religion  which  God  hath 
left  free,  and  lay  on  that  yoke  which  God  hath  taken  oflF. 
For  he  hath  not  only  given  us  tliis  gift  as  a  fpecial  privi- 
lege and  excellence  of  tlxe  free  goi'pel  above  the  lervile 
law,  but  ftriftly  alfo  hatli  commanded  us  to  keep  it  and 
enjoy  it  Gal.  v,  13,  "  You  are  called  to  liberty.  1  Cor. 
vii,  23,  "  lie  not  made  the  fcrvantsof  men."  Gai.  v,  14, 
"  Stand  faft  thercfore  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Chrift 
hatli  made  us  free ;  and  be  not  entangled  again  with  the 
yoke  of  bondage."  Neither  is  this,  a  mere  command, 
but  for  the  moit  part  in  thefe  forecited  places,  accom- 
panied with  tlie  very  weightieft  and  inmoft  reafons  of 
Cliriltian  religion :  Rom.  xiv,  9,  10,  "  For  to  this  end 
Chrift  both  died,  and  rofc,  and  revived,  that  he  might 
be  Lord  botli  of  tlie  dead  and  living.  But  why  doft 
tliou  judge  tliy  brother  ?  &c."  How  prefiysjeft  thou  to 
be  his  I^rd,  to  be  whole  only  Lord,  at  leaft  in  thefe 
things,  Chrift  both  died,  and  rofe,  and  lived  again  ?  "  We 
Ihall  all  ftand  before  the  judgment-feat  of  Chnft."  Why 
then  doft  thou  not  only  judge,  but  peri'ecute  in  thefe 
things  for  which  we  arc  to  be  accountable  to  the  tribu- 
nal of  Chrift  only,  our  Lord  and  lawgiver  ?  1  Cor.  vii, 
23,  *'  Ye  are  bought  with  a  price  ;  be  not  made  tlie  fer- 
vants  of  men."  Some  trivial  price  belike,  and  for  fome 
frivolous  pretences  paid  in  their  opinion,  if  bought  and 
by  him  redeemed,  who  is  (iod,  from  what  was  once  the 
fervice  of  God,  we  ihall  be  enthralled  a^ain,  and  forced 
by  men  to  what  now  is  but  the  fervice  ot  men.  Gal.  iv, 
31,  witli  V,  1,  "  We  are  not  children  of  tlie  bondwoman, 
&c.  ftand  fall  tlierefore,  &c."  Col.  ii,  8,  "  Beware  left 
any  man  fjioil  you,  &c.  after  the  rudiments  of  the  world, 
and  not  after  Chrift."  Solid  reafons  n^hereof  arc  con- 
tinued through  the  whole  chapter.  Vcr.  10,  "  Ye  are 
complete  in  him,  which  is  the  head  of  all  principality 
and  power  f  not  completed  thercfore  or  made  the  more 
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religious  by  thofe  ordinances  of  civil  power,   from  which 
Chrift  their  head  hatli  difcharged  us ;  "  blotting  out  the 
hand  writing  of  ordinances  tliat  was  againft  us,  which 
was  contrary  to  us  ;  and  took  it  out  of  die  way,  naib'ng 
it  to  his  crols,"  ver.  1 4.     Blotting  out  ordinances  TiTitten 
by  God  himfelf,  much  more  tholfe  fo  boldly  written  o^'cr 
again  by  men  :  ordinances  which  were  againft  us,  that  is, 
againft  our  frailty,  much  more  tliofe  which  are  a{2;ainft  our 
confcience.  •  "  Let  no  man  therefore  judge  you  iu  refpeft 
of,  &c."  V,  16;  Gal.  iv,   3,  &c.,  "  Kven  fo  %ve,  wheo 
we  wpre  cliildren,  were  in  bondage  under  the  inidiments 
of  the   world :    But   when    the    fulnels   of    time  tw 
come,  God  fent  forth  his  fon,  &c.  to  redeem  them  that 
were  under  the  law,  that  we  might  receive  the  adop- 
tion of  ions,  &c.  M'hercfore  thou  art  no  more  a  fervaiit, 
but  a  fon,  &c.  But  now,  &c.  how  turn  ye  again  to  the 
weak  and    beggarly   rudiments,    whereunto    ye    dciiit 
again  to  be  in  bondage  ?  Ye  obferve  days,  &C.''     Hence 
it  plainly  appears,  that  if  we  be  not  free,  we  are  not  fons> 
but  ftill   fei*vants  unadopted ;  and  if  we   turn  again  to 
thole  weak  and  beggarly  rudiments,  we  are  not  free; 
yea,  though*  %villingly,  and  with  a  mifguided  ccnlcience^ 
we  defire  to  te  in  bondage  to  them ;  how  much  more 
tlien  if  unwillingly  and  againft  our  confcience  ?    Bl  was 
our  condition  clianged   from  legal  to   evangelical,  and 
fmall  advantage  gotten  by  the  golpel,  if  for  the  fpirit  of 
adoption  to  freedom  promifcd  us,  we  receive  again  the 
fpirit  of  bondage  to  fear ;  if  our  fear,  which  was  tiieft 
fervilc  towards  God  only,  muft  be  now  fervilc  in  religoo 
towards  men  :  ftrange  alio  and  prepofteroiis  fear,  if  when 
and  wherein  it  hath  attained  by  the  redemption  of  oar 
Saviour .  to  be  filial   only  towards  God,  it  muft  be  no^ 
fervile  towards  the  magiftrate :  who,  by  fubjc6ting  us  Id 
his  punifhmcnt  in  thcle  things,  brings  back  into  rel^ioB 
that  law  of  tenour  and  falistaclion  beloniring  now  ooh 
to  civil  crimes  ;  and  tliereby  in  efFeft  aboliflics   the  gol- 
pel, by  eftablilhing  again  tlie  law  to  a  far  worfe  yoke  rf 
Servitude  upon  us  tlian   before.     It  will  therefore  not 
inifbecome  the  meaneft  chriftian  to  put  in  mind  ehrifiian 
magiltrates,  and  ib  much  the  more  freely  by  how  much 

tlie  more  tliey  defire  to  be  thought  chriftian,  (f<x  they 
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will  be  tliereby,  as  they  ought  to  be  in  thefe  things,  the 
more  our  brethren  and  the  lels  our  Lords)  that  they  med- 
dle not  raflily  with  chriftian  liberty,  tlie  birtliright  and 
outward  teftimony  of  our  adoption ;  left  while  they  little 
think  jt,  nay,  think  tliey  do  God  lervicc,  they  themlelves, 
like  the  Ions  of  tliat  bondwoman,  be  found  perlecuting 
them  who  are  frcebom  of  the  fpirit,  and  by  a  lacrilcge  of 
not  the  leaft  aggi^avation,  bereaving  them  of  tliat  facred 
liberty,  whicli  our  laviour  with  liis  own  blood  purchafed 
for  diem. 

A  fourth  reafon,  why  the  magiftrate  ought  not  to  ufe 
force  in  religion,  I  bnng  from  the  confideration  of  all 
tliofe  ends,  which  he  can  likely  pretend  to  the  interpof- 
ing  of  his  force  therein  :  and  tliole  hardly  can  be  other 
than  firft  the  glory  of  God ;  next,  either  the  Ipiritual 
good  of  them  whom  he  forces,  or  the  temporal  punilh- 
ment  of  their  fcandal  to  others.  As  for  the  promoting 
of  Gods  glory,  none,  I  think,  will  fay  that  his  glory 
ought  to  be  promoted  in  religious  things  by  unwarrant- 
able means,  mucli  Icfsi  by  means  contrary  to  what  he 
hath  commanded.  That  out\vard  force  is  liich,  and  that 
God's  glory  in  the  whole  adminiftration  of  the  gofpd 
according  to  his  o\ni  will  and  counlbl  ought  to  be  ful- 
filled  by  weaknefe,  at  leaft  lb  refuted,  not  by  force ;  or  if 
by  force,  inward  and  fpiritual,  not  outward  and  corpo- 
real, is  already  proved  at  large.  That  outward  force  can- 
not tend  to  the  good  of  him  who  is  forced  in  religion, 
is  unqueltionable.  Tor  in  religion  whatever  we  do  un- 
der the  golpel,  we  ought  to  be  thereof  perRiaded  with- 
out fcruple ;  and  are  jufiified  by  the  faith  we  have,  not 
by  the  work  we  do :  Rom.  xiv,  5,  '*  Ixt  every  man  bo 
fully  peiibaded  in  his  own  mind.^  'Y\\o  other  reaibix 
whidi  follows  neceflkrily,  is  obvious,  Gal.  ii,  i6,4iand  in 
many  other  places  of  St  Paul,  as  the  groundwork  and 
foundation  of  the  whole  gofpel,  that  we  are  "  juftified 
by  tlie  faitli  of  Chrift,  and  not  by  the  works  of  the  law.**^ 
If  not  by  the  works  of  God  s  law,  how  tlien  by  tlie  in- 
jun6tions  of  man's  law?  Surely  force  cannot  work  per- 
ibafion,  which  is  faiUi ;  cannot  tliorcfore  jultify  nor  pa- 
cify the  conlcience ;  and  that  which  juftifies  not  in  tlie 
goipcl,  condemns  j  is  not  only  not  ^cKxl,  but  iiuful  to 
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do :  Rom.  xiv,  23,  "  Whatfoever  is  not  of  faith,  is  fin.' 
It  concerns  the  magiftrate  then  to  take  heed  how  he  forces 
in  religion  confcientious  men :  left  by  compellingthem  to 
do  that  whereof  they  cannot  be  perlUaded,  that  wherem 
they  cannot  find  tliemlelves  juftified,  but  by  their  own 
confciences  condemned,  inftead  of  aiming  at  their  fpiri- 
tual  good,  he  force  them  to  do  evil ;  and  while  he  thinks 
himfelfAik,  Jofiah,  Nehemiah,  he  be  found  Jeroboam, 
who  caufed  Urael  to  fin  ;  and  thereby  draw  upon  his  own 
head  all  thole  fins  and  ihipviTecks  of  implicit  faith  and 
conformity,  wliich  he  hath  forced,  and  all  the  wounds 
given  to  thofe  little  ones,  wliom  to  offend  he  will  find 
worfe  one  day  than  that  violent  drowning  mentioned 
Mat.  xviii,  6.  Laftly,  as  a  preface  to  force,  it  is  tbe 
ufual  pretence,  That  although  tender  confciences  Ihall  be 
tolerated,  yet  fcandals  thereby  given  (hall  not  be  un- 
punilhed,  prophane  and  licentious  men  fliall  not  be  en- 
couraged, to  neglcft  the  performance  of  religious  and 
holy  dudes  by  colour  of  any  law  giving  liberty  to  tender 
confciences.  By  which  contrivance  the  w^ay  lies  ready 
open  to  them  hereafter,  who  may  be  fo  minded,  to  take 
away  by  litde  and  litde  that  liberty  which  Chrift  and  his 
gofpel,  not  any  magiftrate,  hath  right  to  give  :  though 
this  kind  of  his  giving  be  but  to  give  A\'itli  one  hand,  and 
take  away  with  the  other,  which  is  a  deluding  not  a  giving. 
As  for  fcandals,  if  any  man  be  offended  at  the  conlcien- 
tious  liberty  of  another,  it  is  a  taken  fcandal,  not  a  given. 
To  heal  one  confcicnce,  we  muft  not  wound  anodier : 
and  men  muft  be  exhorted  to  beware  of  fcandals  in  chitf 
tian  liberty,  not  forced  by  the  magifh'ate  ;  left  while  he 
goes  about  to  take  away  the  fcandal,  w  hich  is  uncertain 
whether  given  or  taken,  he  take  away  our  liberty,  whidi 
is  the  certain  and  the  facred  gift  of  God,  neither  to  be 
touched  by  him,  nor  to  be  parted  with  by  us.  None 
more  cautious  of  giving  fcandal  than  St.  Paul.  Yet  wh3e 
he  made  himfelf  **  Servant  to  all,"  that  he  "  mi^tgdn 
the  more,"  he  made  himfelf  fo  of  his  own  accord,  was 
not  made  fb  by  outward  force,  tcftitying  at  the  fiunc 
time  that  he  "  was  free  from  all  men,"  1  Cor.  ix,  19; 
and  thereafter  exhorts  us  alio,  Gal.  v,  13,  "  Ye  were 
exiled  to  liberty,  &c.  but  by  love  ferve  one  another  ;* 
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then  not  by  force.  As  for  that  fear,  left  prophane  and 
licentious  men  fhould  be  encouraged  to  omit  the  perfor- 
mance of  rehgious  and  holy  duties,  how  can  that  care 
belong  to  the  civil  magiftrate,  efpecially  to  his  force?  . 
For  if  prophane  and  Ucentious  perfons  muft  not  negleO;  the 
performance  of  religious  and  lioly. duties,  it  implies,  tliat 
fuch  duties  tliey  can  perfonn,  wliich  no  proteftant  will 
affirm.  They  who  mean  tlie  out^vard  performance,  may 
fo  explain  it ;  aiid  it  will  then  appear  yet  more  [dainiy^ 
that  fuch  performance  of  religious  and  holy  duties,  efpe- 
cially by  prophane  and  licentious  perfons,  is  a  difho- 
nouring  rather  than  a  worfliipping  of  God ;  and  not  only 
by  him  not  required,  but  detefted  :  Prov.  xxi,  27,  "  The 
iacrifice  of  tlie  wicked  is  an  abomination;  how  much 
more  when  he  bringeth  it  with  a  wicked  mind  ?"  To 
compel  therefore  the  prophane  to  things  holy  in  his  pro- 
phanenefs,  is  all  one  under  tlie  gofpcl,  as  to  have  com- 
j)elled  the  unclean  to  facrifice  in  his  uncleannefs  under 
tlie  law.  And  I  add  withal,  that  to  comj)el  the  licentious 
in  his  licentioufnefs,  and  the  confcientious  againft  his  con- 
fcience,  comes  all  to  one ;  tends  not  to  the  honour  of  God, 
but  to  the  multiplying  and  the  aggravating  of  fin  to  tiiem 
boUi.  ^Ve  read  not  tiiat  Chrift  ever  exercifed  force  but 
once ;  and  that  was  to  drive  prophane  ones  out  of  his 
temple,  not  to  force  them  in :  and  if  dieir  being  there 
was  an  ofibncc,  we  find  by  many  other  fcriptures  that 
their  praying  there  wa^  an  abomination :  and  yet  to  the 
Jeuilh  law  tliat  nation,  as  a  fervunt,  was  obliged;  but 
to  tiie  gofpcl  each  perfon  is  left  voluntar}^,  called  only,  .as 
a  Ton,  by  the  preaching  of  die  word ;  not  to  be  driven  in 
by  cdifts  and  force  of  arms.  For  if  by  the  apoftle,  Rom. 
xii,  I,  we  are  "  bqfeeched  as  brethren  by  the  mercies  of 
Ciod  to  prefent  ourt)odies  a  living  facrifice,  holy,  accept- 
able to  God,  which  is  our  reaibnable  femce"  or  wor- 
fliip,  tiien  is  no  man  to  be  forced  by  the  compulfive  laws 
of  men  to  prelent  his  body  a  dead  Ikcrifice ;  and  fo  un- 
der the  gofpel  moft  unholy  and  unacceptable,  becaufe  it 
is  his  unrealbnable  femce,  tiiat  is  to  fay,  not  only  unwilling 
but  unconl'cionable.  But  if  prophane  and  licentious  per- 
fons may  not  omit  tiie  performance  of  holy  duties,  why 
Uiay  diey  not  partake  of  holy  tilings  ?  Why  are  tiiey  pro- 
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hibited  the  Lord  s  fupper,  fmce  both  the  one  and  the 
other  aClion  may  be  outward ;  and  outward  perforraanoe 
of  duty  maiy  attain  at  leaft  an  outward  participatioD  of 
benefit  ?   The  church  denying  them  that  communion  of 
grace  and  thanklgiving,  as  it  juftly  doth^  why  dotfi  the 
magiftrate  compel  them  to  the  union  of  performing  that 
which  they  neitlier  truly  can,  being  thcmfelves  unbcriy, 
and  to  do  leemingly  is  both  hateful  to  God,   and  perhapi 
no  lefi  dangerous  to  perform  holy  duties  irreligioufly, 
than  to  receive  holy  figns  or  facraments  unworthily  ?  All 
prophane  and  licentious  men,  lb  known,  can  be  confidered 
but  either  fo  without  the  church  as  never  yet  within  il^ 
or  departed  thence  of  their  own  accord,  or  excommuni- 
cate :  if  never  yet  within  the  church,  whom  tlie  apdtk^ 
and  fo  confequently  the  church,  have  nought  to  do  to 
judge,  as  he  profeflcs,  i  Cor.  v,  la,  tlien  by  what  an- 
thority  doth  the  magiftrate  judge;  or,  whicli  is  worfe,  com- 
pel in  relation  to  the  church  ?  If  departed  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, like  that  loft  (heep,  Lukexv,  4,  &c.  tlie  true  chuick 
either  with  her  own  or  any  borrowed  force  worries  hia 
not  in  again,  but  rather  in  all  charitable  manner  iendi 
after  him ;  and  if  fhe  find  him,  lays  him  gently  on  her 
fhoulders ;  bears  him,  yea  bears  his  burdens,  his  erroun 
his  infirmities  any  way  tolerable,  "  fo  fijlfilling  the  law 
of  Chrift,"  Gal.  vi,  2.      If  excommunicate,   whom  the 
church  hath  bid  go  out,  in  whofe  name  doth  the  magif 
trate  compel  to  go  in  ?  The  cliuTch  indeed  Iiinders  nooe* 
from  liearing  in  her  public  congregation,  for  the  doors  are 
open  to  all :    nor  excommunicates  to  deftniQion ;  baH^ 
as  much  as  in  her  lies,  to  a  final  faving.     Her  meaning 
therefore  muft  needs  be,  that  as  her  driving  out  brings 
on  no  outward  penalty,  fo  no  outward  force  or  penal^ 
of  an  improper  and  only  a  dcftru6tive  power  fhould  drive 
in  again  her  infeCtious  f^ieep  ;  therefore  fent  out  becaufc 
infeftious,  and  not  driven  in  but  with  tlie  danger  not 
only  of  the  whole  and  found,  but  alfo  of  liis  own  utter  pc- 
rilhing.     Since  force  neither  inftrufls  in  religion,  nor  be- 
gets repentance  or  amendment  of  life,  but  on  the  contrai7> 
hardnefs  of  heart,  formality,  hypocrify,  and,  as  I  fiud  be- 
fore, every  way  increafe  of  fin ;  more  and  more  alienates 
the  mind  from  a  violent  religion^  expelling  out  and  oom- 
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polling  in,  and  reduces  it  to  a  condition  like  that  which 
the  Britons  complain  of  in  our  ftory,  driven  to  and  fro 
between  the  Picks  and  the  fea.  If  after  excommunion  he 
be  tbund  intraftable,  incurable,  and  will  not  hear  the 
church,  he  becomes  as  one  never  yet  within  her  pale^ 
**  a  Heathen  or  a  Publican,"  Mat  xviii,  1 7,  not  further 
to  be  judged,  no  not  by  the  magiftrate,  unlefs  for  civil 
caufes  ;  but  left  to  the  final  fentence  of  that  judge,  whofe 
coming  (hall  be  in  flames  of  fire ;  that  M aranatha,  1  Cor. 
xvi,  23,  than  which  to  him  lb  left  nothing  can  be  more 
dreadful,  ^d  ofttimes  to  him  paiticularly  nothing  more 
fpeedy,  tliat  is  to  fay,  the  Lord  cometh :  in  the  mean 
while  delivered  up  to  Satan,  1  Cor.  v,  5,  1  Tim.  i,  20,  that 
is,  from  the  fold  of  Chrift  and  kingdom  of  grace  to  the 
world  again,  w  hich  is  the  Icingdom  t)f  Satan ;  and  as  he 
was  received  "  from  darknefs  to  light,  and  fix)m  the 
power  of  Satan  to  God,"  Afts  xxvi,  18,  fb  now  de- 
livered up  again  from  light  to  darknefs,  and  from  God  to 
the  power  of  Satan ;  yet  fo  as  is  in  both  places  manifefled, 
to  the  intent  of  faving  him,  brought  fboner  to  contrition 
by  fpiritual  than  by  any  corporal  feverity.  But  grant  it 
belonging  any  way  to  the  magilb*ate,  that  prophane  and 
licentious  perlbns  omit  not  the  peiformance  of  holy  duties, 
which  in  them  were  odious  to  God  even  under  the  law, 
much  more  now  under  the  gofpel ;  yet  ought  his  care 
both  as  a  magiftrate  and  a  chrifdan^  to  be  much  more 
that  confcicnce  be  not  inwardly  violated,  than  that 
licence  in  thefe  things  be  made  outwardly  comformable : 
lince  his  part  is  undoubtedly  as  a  chriftian,  which  puts 
him  upon  this  office  much  more  than  as  a  magiftrate,  in  all 
refpcfts  to  have  more  care  of  the  confcientious  tlian  of  the 
prophane ;  and  not  for  their  fakes  to  take  away  (while 
they  pretend  to  give)  or  to  diminifh  the  rightful  liberty 
of  religious  conlciences. 

On  thefe  four  fcriptural'  reafbns,  as  on  a  firm  .  Iquare, 
this  trutli,  the  right  of  chriftian  and  evangelic  liberhr, 
will  ftand  immovable  againft  all  thoic  pretended  conie- 
quences  of  licence  and  confufion,  which  for  the  mofl 
part  men  moft  licentious  and  confufed  thcmfelves,  or  fuch 
as  w^hofe  feverity  would  be  wifer  dian  divine  wildom,  are 
ever  apteft  to  obje6i;  againft  the  ways  of  God :  as  if  God 

without 
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without  them,  when  he  gave  us  this  liberty,  knew  not  of 
the  worft  which  thefe  men  in  their  arrogance  pretend 
will  follow :  yet  knowing  all  their  worft,  he  gave  us  this 
liberty  as  by  him  judged  beft     As  to  thofe  magiftrates 
who  think'  it  their  work  to  fettle  religion,  and  thofe  mi- 
nifters  or  others,  who  fo  oft  call  upon  them  to  do  ib^  I 
truft,  that  having  well  confidered  what  hath  been  here 
argued,  neither  they  vAM  continue  in  that  intentioq,  nor 
thefc  in  that  expedation  from  them :  when  they  fhall  find 
that  the  fettlement  of  religion  belongs  only  to  each  par- 
ticular church  by  perfuaiive  and  fpiritual   means  wittn 
itfelf,  and  that  the  defence  only  of  the  church  belongs  to 
the  magiftrate.     Had  he  once  learnt  not  further  to  cod- 
cem  himfelf  with  cliurch-affairs,  half  his  labour  might  be 
fpared,  and  the  commonwealth  better  tended.     To  wbidi 
end,  that  wliich  I  premifed  in  the  beginning,  and  in  doe 
place  treated  of  more  at  large,  I  defire  now  condudio^ 
that  they  would   confider  ferioufly  what  religion  is :  and 
they  will  fmd  it  to  be,  m  fum,  both  our  belief  and  oor 
practice  depending  upon  God  only.     That  there  can  he 
no  place  then  left  for  the  magiftrate   or  his  force  in  the 
fettlement  of  religion,  by  appointing  either  what  we  (hiS 
beheve  in  divine  tilings,  or  pra6life  in  religious,  (neither  rf 
which  things  are  in  the  power  of  man  either  to  pcrfoiB 
himfelf,  or  to  enable  others)  I  perfuade  me  in  the  chriftiin 
ingenuity  of  all  religious  men,  the  more  they  examine  fe- 
rioufly, the  more  triey  will  find  clearly  to  be  true  :  and 
find  how  falfe  and  devifeable  that  common  faying  is^ 
which  is  fb  much  relied  upon,  tliat  the  chriftian  niagif 
trate  is   "  Cuftos,  utriufque  Tabulae,"  Keeper  of  botfc 
Tables,  unlefs  is   meant  by  keeper  tlie  defender  only: 
neither  can  that  maxim  be  maintained    by  any  proof  of 
argument,  which  hatli  not  in  this  difcourle  firft  or  laS 
been  refuted.    For  the  two  tables,  or  ten  conrmiandmenl!; 
teach  pur  duty  to  God  and  our  neighbour  from  the  lo«« 
of  both ;  give  magiftrates  no  authority  to  force  cither: 
they  feek  that  from  the  judicial  law,  though  on  &lle 
grounds,  efpccially  in  the  firft  table,  as  I  have  Hiovd; 
and  both  in  firft  aud  lecond  execute  that  authority  for  tbc 
moft  part,  not  according  to  God's  judicial  laws  but  their 

own.    As  for  civil  crimes,   and  of  the  out^'ard  mas, 
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which  all  are  not,  no  not  of  thofe  againft  the  fecond  table, 
as  that  of  coveting ;  in  them  what  power  they  have,  they 
had  from  the  beginning,  long  before  Mofes  or  the  two 
tables  were  in  being.  And  whether  they  be  not  now  as 
little  in  being  to  be  kept  by  any  chriftian  as  tliey  are  two 
legal  tables,  remains  yet  as  undecided,  as  it  is  fore  they 
never  were  yet  delivered  to  the  keeping  of  any  chriftian 
magiilrate.  But  of  thefe  things  perhaps  more  fome  other 
time  ;  what  may  ferve  the  prefent  hath  been  above  dit 
courfed  fufficiently  out  of  the  fcriptures:  and  to  thofe 
produced,  might  be  added  teftimonies,  examples,  ex- 
periences of  all  fucceeding  ages  to  thefe  times,  aiferting 
this  doftrine :  but  having  herein  the  fcripture  lb  copious 
and  fo  plain,  we  have  all  that  can  be  properly  called  true 
ftrength  and  nerve ;  the  reft  would  be  but  pomp  and  en- 
cumbrance. Pomp  and  oitentation  of  reading  is  admired 
among  the  vulgar :  but  doubtlefi  in  matters  of  religion  he 
is  leamedeft  who  is  plaineft  The  brevity  I  ufe,  not 
exceeding  a  fmall  manual,  will  not  therefore,  I  fuppofe^ 
be  thought  the  lefe  confiderable,  unleis  with  them  per- 
haps who  think  that  great  books  only  can  determine  great 
matters.  I  rather  choofe  the  common  rule,  not  to  make 
much  ado,  where  lefe  may  ferve.  Which  in  controverlfes, 
and  thofe  efpecially  of  religion,  would  make  them  left 
tedious,  and  by  confequence  read  oftener  by  many  mor^ 
and  with  more  benefit. 
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CONSIDERATIONS 

Touching  the  likelieft  Means  to  remove 

HIRELINGS  OUT  OF  THE  CHURCR 

Wherein  is  alfo  difcourfed 

Of  Tithes^  Church-FeeSj  and  Church-Revenuai 

AND 

Whether  any  Maintenance  of  Minifters  can  be  fetded 

by  Law.* 

To  the  Parliament  of  tfie  Commonwealth  of  £nglaki^ 

with  the  Dominions  thereo£ 

OWING  to  ;^our  prote6tion,  fupreme  fenate!  dii 
liberty  of  writing,  whidi  I  have  ufed  thefe  eid)leei 
years  on  all  occafions  to  aflert  the  juft  rights  and  fipee- 
doms  both  of  church  and  ftate,  and  {o  far  approved,  u 
to  have  been  trufted  with  the  reprefentment  and  defence 
of  your  a6iions  to  all  Chriftendom  againit  an  Bdveduf 
of  no  mean  repute ;  to  wliom  ihould  I  addrefs  what  I 
ftill  pubhfh  on  the  fame  argument,  but  to  you,  whdb 
magnanimous  councils  firft  opened  and  unbound  the 
age  from  a  double  bondage  under  prelatical  and  regri 
tyranny :  above  our  own  hopes  heartening  us  to  look  iif 
at  lait  like  men  and  cliriftians  from  tlie  flavifh  dejedioiv 
Ivherein  from  father  to  fon  we  were  bred  up  and  tau^; 
and  tliereby  deferving  of  thefe  nations,  if  they  be  not 
barbaroufly  ingi^ateful,  to  be  acknowledged,  next  undtf 
God,  the  authors  and  befl  patrons  of  religious  and  dril 
liberty,  that  ever  thefe  ifknds  brought  forth  ?  The  am 
and  tuition  of  whofe  peace  and  fafety,  after  a  fliort,  bA, 
fcandalous  night  of  interruption,  is  now  agaip^  by  a  new 

f  Firft  pubUihed  l659* 
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dawTiing  of  God's  miraculous  Providence  among  us,  re- 
volved upon  your  ihoulders.     And  to  whom  more  ap- 
pertain thefe  confiderations,  which  I  propound,  than  to 
yourfi  Ives,  and  the  debate  before  you,  though  I  truft  of 
no  difliculty,  yet  at  prefent  of  great  cxpeftation,  not  whe- 
tlier  ye  will  gratify,  were  it  no  more  than  fo,  but  whether 
yc  will  hearken  to  the  juft  petition  of  many  thoufands  beft 
afteftcd  both  to  religion  and  to  this  your  return,  or  whe- 
ther j-e  will  fatisfy,  which  you  never  can,  the  covetous 
pretences  and  demands  of  infatiable  hirelings,  whofe  dif- 
afFeftion  ye  well  know  both  to  yourfelves  and  your  refolu- 
tions  ?  That  I,  though  among  many  others  in  this  com- 
mon concernment,  intcrpofe  to  your  deliberations  what 
my  tlioughts  alio  are ;  your  ohti  judgment  and  the  fuc- 
cefe  thereof  hath  given  me  the  confidence :  which  requefts 
but  tills,  tliat  if  I  have  profperoufly,  God  fo  favouring  me, 
defended    the    public  caufe  of  diis  commonwealth  to 
foreigners,  ye  would  not  think  the  reafon   and  ability, 
whereon  ye  trufted  once  (and  repent  not,)  your  whole  re- 
putation to  tlie  world,  either  grown  lefe  by  more  maturity 
and  longer  ftudy,  or  lefs  available  in  Englilh  than  in 
another  tongue :  but  that  if  it  fufficed  fome  years  pad  to 
convince  and  fatisfy  the  unengaged  of  other  nations  in  the 
juftice   of  your  doings,  though  then  held  paradoxal,  it 
may  as   well  liiffice  now   againit  weaker  oppofition  in 
matters,  except  herein  England  with  a  fpirituality  of  men 
devoted  to  their  temporal  gain,  of  no  controverfy  clfe 
among  proteftants.      Neither  do  T  doubt,  feeing  daily 
tlie  acceptance  which  they  find  who  in  their  petitions 
venture  to  bring  advice  alfo,  and  new  models  of  a  com- 
monwealtli,  but  that  you  will  interpret  it  much  more  the 
duty  of  a  chriftian  to  offer  what  his  confcience  perfuades 
him  may  be  of  moment  to  the  freedom  and  better  con- 
ftituting  of  the  church  :  fincc  it  is  a  deed  of  higheft  charity 
to  help  undeceive  the  people,  and  a  work  wortliieft  your 
authority,  in  all  things  elfe  authors,  aiTertors  and  now  re- 
coverers  of  our  liberty,  to  deliver  us,  the  only  people  of 
all  proteftants  left  ftill  undelivered,  from  tlie  oppreffions 
of  a  funonious  decimating  tlergy,  who  fhame  not,  againfl 
the  judgment  and  pra6tice  of  all   other  churcJies  re- 
fonned,  to  maintain,   though  very  weakly^  their  popifh 
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and  oft  refuted  pofitions ;  not  in  a  point  of  confidence, 
wherein  they  might  be  blameleis,  but  in  a  point  of  co- 
vetoufiiefs  and  unjuft  claim  to  other  men  s  goods ;  a  con- 
tention foul  and  odious  in  any  man,  but  moft  of  all  in 
miniilers  of  the  gofpel,  in  whom  contention,  though  fcr 
their  own  right,  Icarce  is  allowable.  Till  whidi  grievances 
be  removed,  and  religion  fet  free  from  the  monopoly  of 
hirelings,  I  dare  affirm,  that  no  model  whatlbeter  of  a 
commonwealth  will  prove  fucceisful  or  undifturbed ;  and 
fb  perfuaded,  implore  divine  ailiilance  on  your  piom 
couniels  and  proceedings  to  unanimity  in  this  and  d 
other  truth. 

JOHN  MILTON. 
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CONSIDERATIONS 

Touching  the  likelieft  Means  to  remove 

HIRELINGS  OUT  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

THE  former  treatife,  which  leads  in  this,  began  with 
two  tilings  ever  found  working  much  milchief  to 
the  one  fide  reftraining,  and  hire  on  the  other  tide  cor- 
rupting the  teachers  thereof.     The  latter  of  thefc  is  by 
much  the  more  dangerous :  for  under  force,  though  no 
thank  to  the  forcers,  true  religion  ofttimes  beft  thrives 
and  flourilhcs ;    but  the  corruption   of  teachers,   molt 
commonly  the  efFeft  of  hire,  is  the  very  bane  of  trutli  in 
them  who  are  fo  corrupted.     Of  force  not  to  be  ufed  in 
matters  of  rehgion,  I  have  already  fpoken ;  and  fo  dated 
matters  of  confciencc  and  religion  in  faitli  and  divine 
worfliip,  and  lb  fevered  them  from  blalphemy  and  herefy, 
the  one  being  fuch  properly  as  is  defpitefiil,  the  other 
fuch  as  ftands  not  to  the  rule  of  fcripture,  and  fo  both  of 
them  not  matters  of  religion,  but  ratlier  againil  it,  tliat 
to  them  who  will  yet  ufe  force,  this  only  choice  can  be 
left,  whether  tliey  will  force  them  to  believe,  to  whom 
it  is  not  given  from  above,  being  not  forced  thereto  by 
any  principle  of  the  gofpel,  which  is  now  the  only  diC- 
penfation  of  God  to  all   men ;  or  whether  being  protet 
tants,  they  will  punilh  in  thofe  things  wiierein  the  pro- 
teftant  religion  denies  them  to  be  judges,  either  in  them- 
felves  infallible,  or  to  tlie  confciences  of  other  men ;  or 
whether,   laftly,    tliey  think  fit  to  puniih  crrour,  fuppoi^ 
ing  they  can  be  iniisdlible  that  it  is  fb,  being  not  Tiilfiil, 
but  confcientious,  and,  according  to  the  beft  light  of  him 
who  errs,  grounded  on  fcripture :  which  kind  of  errour 
all  men  religious,  or  but  only  reafonable,  have  thought 
woitliier   of  pardon,  and  tlie  growth  thereof  to  be  pre- 
vented by  fpiritual  means  and  church-difcipline,  not  by 
civil  laws  and  outnard  force,  fince  it  is  God  only  who 
gives  as  well  to  believe  aright,  as  to  believe  at  all ;  and 
by  thofe  means,  wliich  he  ordained  fufficiently  in  his 
church  to  the  full  execution  of  his  divine  piupoie  in  tlie 
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rlpel.  It  remains  now  to  fpeak  of  hire,  the  other  evil 
mifchicvous  in  religion :  whereof  I  promifed  then  to 
ipeak  further,  when  I  lliould  find  God  difpofing  me,  and 
opportunity  inviting.  Opportunity  I  find  now  inviting; 
and  apprehend  therein  the  concurrence  of  God  diipoiii^; 
fince  the  maintenance  of  Church-minifters,  a  thing  not 
proj^erly  belonging  to  the  magiftrate,  and  yet  v\ith  fud) 
imjwrtunity  caJled  for,  and  expefted  firom  him,  is  at 
prefent  under  public  debate.  Wherein  left  any  tluns 
may  happen  to  be  determined-  and  eftabliflied  prejudidtt 
to  the  right  and  fireedom  of  the  church,  or  advaoli- 
geous  to  mch  as  may  be  found  hirelings  therein,  it  iri 
be  now  moft  feafonable,  and  iu  tliefe  matters,  wherem 
every  chriftian  hatli  his  free  fufFrage,  no  way  miftecom- 
ing'  chriftian  meeknefs  to  offer  freely,  without  difpanig^ 
ment  to  the  wifefl,  fuch  advice  as  God  (hall  incline  luoi 
and  enable  him  to  propound :  fince  heretofore  in  com- 
monwealths of  moft  fame  for  government,  civil. his 
were  not  eflablifhed  till  they  had  been  firft  for  certaJD 
days  publifhed  to  the  view  of  all  men,  that  whofo  pieafed 
might  fpeak  freely  his  opinion  thereof,  and  give  in  hb 
exceptions,  ere  the  law  could  pafe  to  a  fiiU  eftablifhrnent 
And  where  ought  this  equity  to  have  more  place,  than  in 
the  liberty  wliich  is  infeparable  from  chriftian  religion? 
This, .  I  am  not  ignorant,  w  ill  be  a  work  unpleafing  to 
fome  :  but  what  trutli  is  not  hateful  to  fbme  or  other,  as 
this,  in  likelihood,  will  be  to  none  but  hirelings.  Ani 
if  there  be  among  them  who  hold  it  their  duty  to  ^SfA 
impartial  truth,  as  the  work  of  their  miniftry,  tiiou^ 
not  performed  without  money,  let  them  not  envy  othfls 
who  tliink  the  fame  no  lefs  their  duty  by  the  genenl 
office  of  chrifVianity,  to  fpeak  trutli,  as  in  all  reafon  ntfgf 
be  thought,  more  impartially  and  unfufpeftedly  witiwi 
money. 

Hire  of  itfelf  is  neither  a  thing  unlav^^l,  nor  a  worf 
of  any  evil  note,  fignifying  no  more  than  a  due  recoo- 
penle  or  reward  ;  as  when  our  Saviour  faith,  "  thct 
bourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire."  That  which  makes  it  fc 
dangerous  in  the  church,  and  properly  makes  the  ^Sb^ 
ling,  a  word  always  of  evil  fignification,  is  either  4* 
excefs  thereof  or  the  undue  manner  of  giving  and  tak- 
ing 
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ihg  it.  What  harm  the  excefs  thereof  brought  to  the 
church,  periiaps  titis  not  found  by  experience  till  the 
days  of  Conftantine ;  who  out  of  his  zeal  thinking  he 
could  be  never  too  liberally  a  nurfing  father  of  the  church, 
might  be  not  unfidy  faid  to  have  either  overlaid  it  or 
choked  it  in  the  nurfing.  Which  was  foretold,  as  is 
recorded  in  ecclefiaftical  traditions,  by  a  voice  heard  from 
I  leaven,  on  the  very  day  that  thole  great  donations  and 
church-revenues  were  given,  crying  aloud,  "  This  day 
is  poifon  poured  into  the  church."  v\'hich  the  event  foon 
after  verified,  as  appears  by  another  no  Icfe  ancient  ob- 
fervation,  "  That  religion  brought  forth  wealth,  and 
the  daughter  devoured  the  niodier."  But  long  ere 
wealth  came  into  the  church,  lb  foon  as  any  gam  ap- 
peared in  religion,  hirelings  w:ere  apparent;  drawn  in 
long  before  by  the  very  fcent  thereof.  Judas  therefore, 
tlie  firlt  hireling,  for  want  of  prefent  hire  anfwerable  to 
his  coveting,  from  the  fmall  number  or  the  meaimefs  of 
flich  as  then  were  the  religious,  fold  the  religion  itfelf 
with  tlie  founder  thereof,  his  mafter.  Simon  Magus 
the  next,  in  hope  only  that  preaching  and  the  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Ghoft  would  prove  gainful,  offered  beforehand 
a  fum  of  money  to  obtain  them.  Not  long  after,  as  the 
apoftle  foretold,  hirelings  like  wolves  came  in  by  herds ; 
A6ts  XX,  29,  "  For  I  know  this,  that  after  my  cteparting 
Ihall  grievous  wolves  enter  in  among  you,  not  fparing 
the  flock.''  Tit.  1,  11,  "Teaching  things  which  they 
ought  not,  for  filthy  lucre's  fake."  2  Pet  ii,  3,  "  And 
through  covetoufiiefe  ftiall  they  with  feigned  words  make 
merchandife  of  you.  Yet  they  taught  not  falfe  doftrine 
only,  but  leeming  piety  ;  1  Tim.  vi,  5,  "  Suppofmg 
that  gain  is  godlmefe."  Neither  came  they  in  of  them- 
felves  only,  but  invited  ofttimes  by  a  corrupt  audience : 
s  Tim.  iv,  3,  "  For  the  time  will  come,  when  they 
will  not  endure  found  doftrine,  but  after  their  own  lulb 
they  will  heap  to  themfelves  teachers,  having  itching 
ears  ;"  and  they  on  the  other  fide,  as  faft  heaping  to 
themfelves  difciples,  Afts  xx,  30,  doubtlefe  had  as  itch- 
ing palms  :  2  Pet  ii,  1 5,  Following  the  way  of  Balaam, 
the  fon  of  Bofor,  who  loved  the  wages  of  unrighteouf- 
nefe."  Jude  11,  "They  ran  greedily  after  the  errour 
Vol.  III.  A  a  of 
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of  Balaam  for  reward."  Thus  we  fee^  that  not  pnljr  the 
excels  of  hire  in  wealtliieft  times,  but  alio  the  mxlue 
.  and  vicious  taking  or  giving  it,  though  but  fhiall  or  mean, 
as  in  the  primitive  times,  gave  to  hirelings  occafiao, 
though  not  intended,  yet  liifficient  to  creep  at  firft  into 
the  church.  Which  argues  alio  tlie  difficulty,  or  rather 
the  imjKjffibility,  to  remove  tliem  quite,  unlefs  every  mi- 
nifter  were,  as  St  Paul,  contented  to  teach  gratis;  but 
few  fuch  are  to  be  found.  As  therefore  we  caimot  jufdy 
take  away  all  hire  in  tlie  church,  becaule  we  camiot 
otherwife  quite  remove  all  hirelings,  fo  arc  we  not  far 
the  impoffibility  of  removing  them  all,  to  ufe  therefioR 
•  no  endeavour  tliat  feweft  may  come  in  ;  but  rather,  in 
regard  the  evil,  do  what  w^e  can,  will  alw*ays  be  in- 
cumbent and  unavoidable,  to  ufe  our  utmoft  diligence 
how  it  may  be  Icaft  dangerous :.  which  wiU  be  likeliefi 
efFe6led,  if  we  conlider,  firft,  w^hat  recotnpenfe  God 
hath  ordained  fliould  be  given  to  minifters  of  the  church; 
(for  tlmt  a  recompenfe  ought  to  be  given  them,  and  tdk] 
by  them  juftly  be  received,  our  Saviour  himielf  from 
the  very  light  of  reafon  and  of  equity  hath  dedared^ 
Luke  X,  7,  "  The  labourer  is  woitliy  of  his  hire ;")  nex^ 
by  whom  ;  and  laftly,  in  what  manner. 

What  recompenfe  ought  to  be  given  to  church-minit 
ters,  God  hath  anfwerably  ordained  according  to  thai 
difference,  \^  hich  he  hatli  manifeftly  put  between  thofc 
his  two  great  difpenlations,  the  law  and  the  gpfpd* 
Under  tlie  law  he  gave  them  tithes ;  under  the  go^ 
having  left  all  things  in  his  churcli  to  chiuity  and  chrit 
tian  freedom,  he  hath  given  them  only  what  is  jufflj 
given  them.  That,  as  well  under  the  goljxjl,  as  under 
the  law,  fay  our  Englifh  divines,  and  tliey  only  of  il 
proteftants,  is  tithes ;  and  they  fay  true,  if  any  man  be 
fo  minded  to  give  them  of  his  own  the  tenth  or  tirefr 
tieth;  but  that  the  law  tlierefore  of  tithes  is  in  foi« 
under  the  gpi])el,  all  other  proteitant  divines,  tbouj^ 
equally  concerned,  yet  conftantly  deny.  For  altboif^ 
hire  to  the  labourer  be  of  moral  and  perpetual  right,  j* 
that  fpecial  kind  of  hire,  the  tentli,  can  be  of  no  r^ 
or  neceffity,  but  to  that  fpecial  labour  for  which  God 
ordained  it*     That  fpecial  labour  was  the  levitical  and 
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ceremonial  fervice  of  the  tabernacle,  Numb,  xviii,  ai, 
3 1 ,  whicli  is  now  abolilhed :  the  ridit  therefore  of  that 
Ipecial  liire  muft  needs  be  withal  aboliftied,  as  being  alfo 
ceremonial.     Tliat  tithes  were  ceremonial,  is  plain,  not 
being  given  to  the  Levites  till  they  had  been  firft  offered 
a  heave  offering  to  the  Lord,  ver.  24,  28.     He  then  who 
by  tliat  law  brings  tithes  into  the  golpel,   of  neceflity 
bi*ing8  in  withal  a  facrifice,  and  an  altar ;  without  which 
tithes  by  that  law  were  unfan6lified  and  pollut(;d,  ver.  39^ 
and  therefore  never   thought  on    in  the   firft  chriftian 
times,  till  ceremonies,  altars,  and  oblations,  by  an  an-» 
cienter  comiption  were  brought  back  long  before.     And 
yet  the  Jewa,    ever  fince   their  temple  was  deftroyed^ 
though  they  have  rabbies  and  teachers  of  their  law,  yet 
pay  no  tithes,  as  having  no  Levites  to  whom,  no  temple 
whc?re  to  pay  them,  no  altar  whereon  to  hallow  them  : 
which  argues  that  the  Jews  themfelves  never  thought 
tithes  moral,  but  ceremonial  only.   That  chriftians  there- 
fore Ihould  take  them  up,  when  Jews  have  laid  them 
down,  muft    needs  be  very  abfurd   and    prepoficrous. 
Next,  it  is  as  clear  in  the  mme  chapter,  that  tfie  priefts 
and  Levites  had  not  tithes  for  their   labour  only  in  the 
tabernacle,  but  in  regard  they  were  to  have  no  other 
part  nor  inheritance  in  the  land,  ver.  20,  24,  and  by  that 
means  for  a  tenth,  loft  a  twelfth.     But  our  Levites  un- 
dergoing no  fuch  law  of  deprivement,  can  have  no  right 
to  any  fuch  compenfation  :  nay,  if  by  this  law  they  will 
have  tithes,  can  have  no  inheritance  of  land,  but  forfeit 
what  they  have.     Befides  this,  tithes  were  of  two  forts, 
fhofe  of  every  year,  and  thofe  of  every  third  year :  of  the 
former,  every  one  that  brought  his  tithes,  was  to  eat  his 
ihare  :  Deut  xiv,  23^  "  Thou  (halt  eat  before  the  Lord 
thy  God,  in  the  place  which  he  (hall  choofe  to  place  his 
name  there,  the  tithe  of  thy  com,  of  thy  wine,  and  of 
thine  oil,    &C.''     Nay,  though  he  could  not  bring  his 
tithe  in  kind,  by  reaion  of  his  diftant  dwelling  from  the 
tabernacle  or  temple,  but  was  thereby  forced  to  turn  it 
into  money,  he  was  to  beftow  that  money  on  whatfoever 
pleafed  him,  oxen,  iheep,  wine,  or  ftrong  drink ;  and  to 
eat  and  drink  thereof  there  before  the  Lord,  both  he 
and  his  houlhold^  ver.  34,  35,  26.    As  for  the  tithes  of 
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every  third  year,  they  were  not  givoi  only  to  tbc  Le* 
▼ite,  but  to  the  ftrani^er,  the  fatherlefe,  and  the  Bidov, 
ver.  28,  2Q,  and  Chap,  xxvi,  i«,  13.     So  that  oura^  tf 
they  will  have  tithes,  muft  admit  of  thefe  (harers  witk 
them.     Nay,  thefe  tithes  were  not  paid  in  at  all  to  the 
Levite,  but  the  Levite  himfelf  was  to  come  with  thofe 
his  fellow'-gueits,  and  eat  his  Ihare  of  them  only  at  liis 
houfe  who   provided   them ;    and  this  not  in   regard  of 
his  minifterial  office,  but  becaufe  he  had  no  part  tux  in- 
heritance  in  the  land.     Laftly,  the  Priefo  and  Levites^  t 
tribe,  were  of  a  far  different  conftitution  from  this  ol 
our  minifiers  under  the  gofpel :   in  them  were  orden 
and  degrees  both  by  family,  dignity  and    office,   mainij 
diftinguiihed  ;  the  high  prieft,  his  brediren  and  his  feos^ 
to  whom  the  Levites  themfelves  paid  tithes,  and  of  the 
bcfr,    were  eminently  fuperiour.  Numb,   xviii,  28^  49. 
No  proteftant,  I  fuppofe,  will  liken  one  of  our  imvaitm 
to  a  high  prieft,  but  rather  to  a  common  Levite*     Uiile6 
then,  to  keep  their  titlies.  they  mean  to  bring  back  agaia 
bilhops^  archbilhops,  and  the  whole  gang  of  prelatry,  to 
whom  will  they  themfelves  pay  tithes,  as  by  that  law  it 
was  a  fm  to  them  if  they  did  not  ?  ver.  32.     Certaidy 
this  muft  needs  put  them  to  a  deep  demur,  while  (te 
defire  of  holding  faft  their  tithes  without  fin  may  tempt 
tl)em  to  bring  back  again  bilhops,*  as  the  likeneis  of  tiuit 
hierarchy  that  fliould  receive  tithes  fi*om  them  ;  ainl  the 
defire  to  pay  none,  may  advife  tliem  to  keep  out  of  the 
church  all  orders  above  them.     But  if  we  have  to  do  at 
prefent,  as  I  fuppole  we  have,  with  true  reformed  pro- 
teftants,  not  whh  papifts  or  prelates,  it  will  not  be  denied 
tliat  in  the  gofpel  there  be  but  two  minifterial  d^reei^ 
prelbyters  and  deacons  :  wliich  if  they  contend  to  hafC 
any  fucceffion,  reference  or  conformity  with'  thofe  two 
degrees  under  the  law,  priefis  and  Levites,  it  muft  needs 
be  fuch  whereby  our  preibyters  or  miniiters  may  be  aih 
fwerable  to  piielts,    and  our  deacons  to    Levites;  bf 
which  rule  of  proportion  it  will  follow  that  we  muft  piy 
our  titlies   to  the   deacons  only,  and  they  only  to  tte 
minifters.     But  if  it  be  truer  ye^  that  the  priefthood  rf 
Aai'on  typified  a  better  reaUty,   1  Pet.  ii,  5,  figniiyiflS 
the  cliriltian  true  and  "  holy  prieftliood  to  ofier  up  fpt- 
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ritual  faciitice  ;'*  it  follows  hence,  that  we  are  now  juftly 
exempt  from  paying  tithes  to  any  wIk)  claim  from  Aaron, 
lince  that  prieithood  is  in  us  now  real,  which   in  him 
was  but  a  Ihadow.     Seeing  then  by  all  tliis  which  has 
been  ftiown,  that  the  law  of  tithes  is  partly  ceremonial, 
as  the  work  was  for  which'  they  were  given,  partly  judi- 
cial, not  of  common,  but  of  particular  right  to  the  tribe 
of  Levi,  -  nor  to  them  alone,  but  to  tlie  owner  alio  and 
his  houftiold,  at  the  time  of  their  offering,  and  every 
tliree  years  to  tlie  ftranger,  the  fatherlefs,  and  tlie  widow, 
tlieir  appointed  fliarers,  and   tiiat  they  were  a  tribe  of 
priefts  and  deacons  improperly  compared  to  the  confti- 
tution   of  our  miniftry;    and  the  tithes  given  by  tliat 
people  to  tliole  deacons  only ;   it  follows  that  our  minif- 
tcrs  at  this  day,  being  neither  prielts  nor  Levites,  nor 
fidy  anfwering  to  either  of  tliem,  can  have  no  juft  title  or 
pretence  to  tithes,  by  any  confequence  drawn  from  the 
law  of  Moles.     But  they  think  tiiey  have  yet  a  better 
plea  in  tlie  example  of  Mclchifedec,  who  took  tithes  of 
Abraliam  ere  the   law  was  given ;  whence  tliey  would 
infer  tithes  to  be  of  moral  right.     But  they  ought  to 
know,  or  to  remember,  tliat  not  examples,   but  cxpreis 
commands  oblige  our  obedience  to  God  or   man  :  next, 
tliat  whatibevcr   was  done    in  religion  before  the  law 
M'rittcn,  is  not  prelently  to  be  counted  moral,  when  as 
fo  many  tliincrs  were   then   done   both  ceremonial  an4 
juduically  judicial,  tiiat  we  need  not  doubt  to  conclude 
ail  times  before  Clirift  more  or  lefs  under  the  ceremonial 
law.     1  o  what  end  ferved  ell'e  thofe  altars  and  facrifices, 
tluit  dillinction  of  clean  and  miclcan  entering  into  tlie 
ark,  circuuiciUon,  and  the  raifing  up  of  teed  to  tlie  elder 
brother?  Geii.  xxxviii,  8.     If  tliefe  things  be  not  moral, 
though   before  the  law,   bow  are  titlies,  tliough  iii  the 
example  of  Abraham  and  Melchifedec?  Bflt  tliis  inftance 
is  fo  far  from  being  the  juft  ground  of  a  law,  tliat  atler 
all  circumftances  duly  weighed  both  from  Gen.  xiv,  and 
i  Icb.  vii,  it  will  not  be  allowed  tliem  fo  much  as  an  ex-? 
ample.     Melchifedec,    belides   his   prieftly  benediftion, 
brought  with  him   bread  and  wine  fufficient  to  refreik 
Abiiiliam   and  his  whde  army ;   incited  to  do  ib,  fLrft, 
by  tlie  fecret  providence  of  Cjiod,  iateadiijg  him  for  a 
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type  of  Chrift  and  his  priefthood;  next,  by  his  due 
thonkfulnefs  and  honour  to  Abraham,  who  had  freed 
his  borders  of  Salem  from  a  potent  enemy  :  Abraham 
on  the  other  fide  honours  him  with  the  tenth  of  all,  that 
is  to  fay  (for  he  took  not  fure  his  whole  eftate  with  him 
to  that  war)  of  the  ipoils,  Heb.  vii,  4.  Incited  he  alio 
by  the  fame  fecrct  providence,  to  fignify  as  grandfatlier 
of  Levi,  that  the  levitical  priefthood  was  excelled  by  the 
priefthood  of  Chrift.  For  the  giving  of  a  tenth  declared, 
it  feems,  in  thole  countries  and  times,  him  the  greater 
who  received  it.  That  which  next  incited  him,  was 
partiy  his  gratitude  to  requite  the  prefent,  partly  his 
reverence  to  the  perfon  and  hLs  benediftion  :  to  his  per- 
fon,  as  a  king  and  prieft,  greater  therefore  than  Ataa- 
ham,  who  wj^  a  prieft  alfo,  but  not  a  king.  And  who 
unhired  will  be  (b  hardy  as  to  lay,  tliat  Abraham  at  any 
other  time  ever  paid  him  tithes,  either  before  or  after; 
or  had  then,  but  for  this  accidental  meeting  and  oblige- 
ment;  or  that  clle  Melchiledec  had  demanded  or  ex- 
aded  them,  or  took  them  otherwile  than  as  the  voluntwy 
gift  of  Abraham?  But  our  minifters,  though  neitfe 
priefts  nor  kings  more  than  any  other  chrift  ian,  greater 
in  their  own  efteem  than  Abraham  and  all  his  feed,  fer 
the  verbal  labour  of  a  fevenlh  day  s  preachment,  not 
bringing, ,  like  Melchiledec^  bread  or  wine  at  their  own 
coft,  would  not  take  only  at  the  willing  hand  of  libe- 
rality or  gratitude,  but  require  and  exa6k  as  due,  the 
tenth,  not  of  fpoils,  but  of  our  whole  eftates  and  labours; 
nor  once,  but  yearly.  We  then  it  feems,  by  the  examine 
of  Abraham,  muft  pay  tithes  to  thefe  ^lelchifedecs :  \rA 
ivhat  if  the  perfon  of  Abraham  can  neither  no  way  re- 
prefent  us,  or  will  oblige  the  minifters  to  pay  tithes  na 
lefe  than  other  men  ?  Abraham  had  not  only  a  prieft  in 
his  loins,  but  was  himlelf  a  prieft,  and  gave  tithes  to 
Melchifedec  eit^ier  as  grandfather  of  Levi,  eras  father  of 
the  faithful.  If  as  grandfather  (though  he  underfiood 
it  not)  of  Levi,  he  obliged  not  us,  but  Levi  only,  te 
inferiour  prieft,  by  that  homage  (as  the  apoftle  to  d». 
Hebrews  clearly  enough  explains)  to  acknowledge  die 
greater.  And  they  who  by  Melchifedec  claim  from 
Abraham  as  Levi s  giandfathcr,  have  none  to  feek  th^ 
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dthcs  of  but  the  Levites,  where  they  can  find  them. 
If  Abraliam,  as  father  of  the  faithful,  paid  tithes  to  Mel- 
cliifedec,  then  certainly  tlie  minifters  alfo,  if  they  be  of 
that  number,  paid  in  him  equally  witli  tlie  reft.  Which 
iiav  induce  us  to  believe,  that  as  both  Abraham  and 
Mclchifcdcc,  fo  tithes  alfo  in  diat  aftion  typical  and 
ceremonial,  fignified  nothing  clle  but  that  fubjeftion 
►vhich  all  the  taithful,  both  minifters  and  people,  owe  to 
thrift,  our  high  pricft  and  king. 

In  any  literal  lenle,  from  tliis  example,  they  never 
vill  be  able  to  extort  that  the  people  in  thofe  days  paid 
ithes  to  priefts,  but  this  only,  that  one  prieft  once  in 
lis  life,  of  f}X)ils  only,  and  in  requital  partly  of  a  libei-al 
>rcfcnt,  partly  of  a  benediftion,  gave  voluntary  tithes, 
lot  to  a  greater  pricft  than  himfelf,  as  far  as  Abraham 
roukl  then  underftand,  but  rather  to  a  prieft  and  king 
oincd  in  one  perfon.  Tliey  will  reply,  perhaps,  that  if 
>nc  prieft  paid  tithes  to  another,  it  muft  needs  be  un- 
lerftood  that  the  people  did  no  lefs  to  the  prieft.  But 
\  fliall  calily  remove  tliat  neceffity,  by  remembering  them 
hac  in  thofe  days  was  no  prieft,  but  the  father,  or  the 
irft-bom  of  each  family ;  and  by  confequence  no  people 

0  pay  him  tithes,  but  liis  own  children  and  fervants, 
*  ho  had  not  wherewithal  to  pay  him,  but  of  his  otiti. 
ifet  giant  that  the  people  then  paid  titlies,  there  will 
lot  j-et  be  tlie  like  reafon  to  enjoin  us  ;  they  being  then 
mder  ceremonies,  a  mere  laity,  we  now  under  Chrift, 

1  royal  pricfthood,  1  Pet.  ii,  p,  as  we  are  coheirs,  kings 
md  priefts  with  him,  a  pricft  for  ever  after  the  order  or 
nanncr  of  Melchilfedec.  As  therefore  Abraham  paid 
ithes  to  Melchifedec  becaule  Levi  was  in  Irim,  fo  we 
)ught  to  pay  none  becaufe  tlie  true  Melchifedec  is  in  us, 
md  we  in  him  who  can  pay  to  none  gieater,  and  hath 
reed  us,  by  our  union  \ririi  himfelf,  from  all  compulfive 
ributes  and  taxes  in  his  church.  Neither  doth  the  col- 
ateral  place,  I  fcb.  vii,  make  other  ule  of  this  ftory,  than 
o  prove  Chrift,  pcrlbnated  by  Melchifedec,  a  greater 
>rieft  than  Aaron  :'  verf  4,  *'  Now  confider  how  great 
Jiis  man  was,  &c." ;  and  proves  not  in  the  leaft  manner 
liat  tithes  be  of  any  right  to  minifters,  but  the  contrary ; 
irft,  the  Levites  had  "  a  commandment  to  take  tithes  of 
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the  people  acirording  to  the  law,  ttiat  is,  of  their  brethren, 
though  they  come  out  of  the  loins,  of  Abraham,  ver,  5. 
The  commandment  then  was,  it  leems,  to  take  tithes  of 
the  Jews  only,  and  according  to  the  law.  That  lav 
chaiiginfT  of  neceflity  with  the  priefthood,  no  other  ibrt 
of  Uiinilters,  as  they  muft  needs  be  another  fort  under 
another  priefthood,  can  receive  tliat  tribute  of  tithes 
which  fell  witli  that  law,  unlefs  renewed  by  another  ex- 
prefs  command,  and  according  to  another  law;  nofuch 
law  is  extant  Next,  Melchiledec  not  as  a  miniiter,  but 
as  Chrift  himfelf  m  perfon,  blefled  Abraham,  who  "  had 
the  promifes,"  ver.  6,  and  in  him  blefled  all  both  ixmt 
ters  and  people,  both  of  the  law  and  gofpel :  that  bleffiu 
declared  hhn  greater  and  better  than  whom  he  Uefled[ 
ver.  7,  receiving  tithes  from  them  all,  not  as  a  main* 
tenance,  which  Melcliifedec  needed  not,  but  as  a  figa  of 
homage  and  fubjcdion  to  their  king  and  prielt :  wharon 
minifters  bear  not  the  perfon  of  C&ift  in  his  priefthood 
or  kingfliip,  blels  not  as  he  bleflcs^  are  not  by  tbeur 
blefling  greater  than  Abraham,  and  all  the  faitbl'ul  widi 
themfelves  included  in  him ;  cannot  both  give  and  tdie 
tithes  in  Abraham,  cannot  claim  to  themlelves  that  fni 
of  our  allegiance  due  only  to  our  eternal  king  and  prielt, 
cannot  therefore  derive  tithes  from  Melcliifedec.  Laftly, 
the  eighth  vcrie  hath  dius  ;  "  Jicre  men  tliat  die  receive 
tithes :  there  he  received  tiicm,  of  whom  it  is  witne&d 
that  he  livcth."  Which  words  intimate,  tliat  as  be  of- 
fered himfelf  once  for  us,  fo  he  received  once  of  us  in 
Abrsiham,  and  in  that  place  the  typical  acknowledgmeDt 
of  our  redemption :  which  had  it  been  a  perpetual  aih 
nuity  to  Chrift,  by  him  claimed  as  his  due,  Levi  muft 
have  paid  it  yearly,  as  well  as  then,  ver.  9,  and  ourou- 
nifters  ought  frill,  to  fome  Melcliifedec  or  t)tlier,  as  weB 
now  as  they  did  in  Abraham.  But  tliat  Chrift  new 
claimed  any  fuch  tenth  as  his  annual  due,  much  leis  re- 
figned  it  to  the  miniliers,  his  fo  officious  receivers,  witln 
out  exprefs  commiffion  or  affignment,  will  be  yet  clearer  • 
as  we  proceed.  Thus  much  may  at  length  aiTurc  ui^ 
that  this  example  of  Abraham  and  Melcliifedec,  tbouj^ 
I  fee  of  late  they  build  iiloft  upon  it,  can  fo  littie  be  ^ 
ground  of  any  law  to  us^  that  it  will  not  fo  much  avail 
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them  as  to  tlie  authority  of  an  example.  Of  like  imper- 
tinence is  that  example  of  Jacob,  Gen.  xxviii,  «-i,  who 
of  his  free  choice,  not  enjoined  by  any  law,  vowed  the 
tenth  of  all  that  God  fliould  give  him  :  which,  for  aught 
appears  to  tlie  contrary,  he  vowed  as  a  tiling  no  leis  in- 
different before  his  vow,  than  the  foregoing  part  thereof: 
that  tlie  ftone,  which  he  had  fet  tliere  for  a  pillar,  Ihould 
be  God's  houfe.  And  to  whom  vowed  he  this  tenth, 
but  to  God  ?  Not  to  any  prieft,  for  we  read  of  none  to 
him  greater  tlian  himielf :  and  to  God,  no  doubt,  but 
he  paid  what  he  vowed,  both  in  the  building  of  that 
Bethel,  with  other  altars  elfewhere,  and  tlie  expenfe  of 
bis  continual  facriiices,  which  none  but  he  had  a  right 
to  offer.  However  therefore  he  paid  his  tenth,  it  could 
in  no  likelihood,  unlets  by  fuch  an  occafion  as  befel  his 
grandfather,  be  to  any  prieft.  But,  fay  they,  "  All  the 
tithe  of  tlie  land,  wheUicr  of  the  feed  of  the  land,  or 
of  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  is  the  Lord's,  holy  unto  the 
Lord,  Lev.  xxvii,  30."  And  this  before  it  was  given 
to  the  Levitcs ;  therefore  fince  they  ceafed.  No  queC- 
tion ;  For  the  whole  earth  is  the  Lord  s,  and  the  fulnefi 
thereof,  Plal.  xxiv,  1,  and  the  light  of  nature  Ihowsus 
no  leis :  but  that  the  tentli  is  his  more  than  the  reft; 
how  know  I,  but  as  he  fo  declares  it  ?  He  declares  it  Ho 
here  of  the  land  of  Canaan  only,  as  by  all  circumftance 
appears,  and  pailes,  by  deed  df  gift,  this  tenth  to  the 
Levite ;  yet  fo  as  offered  to  him  firft  a  heave  offering 
and  consecrated  on  his  altar.  Numb,  xviii,  all  wliich  I 
had  as  little  known,  but  by  that  evidence.  The  Levites 
are  ceafed,  tlic  gift  returns  to  tlie  giver.  How  then  can 
we  know  that  he  hath  given  it  to  any  other  ?  Or  how 
can  thefe  men  prefume  to  take  it  unoffered  firft  to  God, 
unconfecrated,  witiiout  anotlier  clear  and  exprefs  dona- 
tion, whereof  they  fliow  no  evidence  or  writing  ?  Be- 
fides,  he  hath  now  alienated  that  holy  land;  Mho  can 
warrantably  affirm,  that  he  hath  lince  hallowed  the 
tenth  of  tliis  land,  which  none  but  God  hath  power  to 
do  or  can  warrant?  Their  laft  proof  they  cite  out  of  the 
gof|)el,  which  makes  as  little  for  tliem,  Mat  xxiii,  93, 
where  our  Saviour  denouncmg  woe  to  the  fcribes  and 
Pharileos^  who  paid  tithe  fi)  exa^y,  and  omitted  wei<^- 
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tier  matters,  telk  them,  that  thefe  they  ought  to  have 
done,  that  is,  to  have  paid  tithes.  For  our  Saviour 
ipake  then  to  thofe  who  obferved  the  law  of  Mofes,  wbidi 
was  yet  not  fully  abrogated,  till  the  de(tru6Hon  of  the 
temple.  And  by  the  way  here  we  may  obferve,  out  of 
their  own  proof,  that  the  fcribes  and  Pharifees,  thoug|i 
then  chief  teachers  of  the  people,  fuch  at  leaft  as  were 
not  Levites,  did  not  take  tithes,  but  paid  them:  (b 
much  lefe  covetous  were  the  fcribes  and  Pharifees  in  thofe 
worft  times  than  ours  at  this  day.  This  is  fo  apparent 
to  the  reformed  divines  of  other  countries,  that  wha 
any  one  of  ours  hath  attempted  in  Latin  to  maintam 
this  argument  of  tithes,  though  a  man  would  think  tbey 
might  fuffer  him  without  oppofition,  in  a  point  equal^ 
tending  to  the  advantage  of  all  minifiers,  yet  they  for- 
bear not  to  oppofe  him,  as  in  a  dodrine  not  fit  to  pa6 
unoppofed  under  the  gofpel.  Which  (hows  the  mode%, 
the  contentednefe  of  thofe  foreign  paftors,  wiA  tfc 
maintenance  given  them,  their  fmcerity  alio  in  the  tiiith, 
though  lefs  gainful,  and  the  avarice  of  ours;  lAo 
through  the  love  of  their  old  papiftical  tithes,  cooGder 
not  the  weak  arguments,  or  rather  conjeftures  and  for- 
mifes,  which  they  bring  to  defend  them.  On  the  othff 
fide,  although  it  be  iufficient  to  have  proved  in  general 
the  abolilhing  of  tithes,  as  part  of  the  judaical  or  cere- 
monial  law,  which  is  aboliftied  all,  as  well  that  before^ 
as  that  after  Mofes;  yet  I  fhall  further  prove  them  abro- 
gated by  an  exprefs  ordinance  pf  the  goipel,  founded 
not  on  any  tj^pe,  or  that  municipal  law  of  Mofes,  tat 
on  moral  and  general  equity,  given  us  in  ftead :  1  Cor. 
ix,  13,  14,  "  Know  ye  not,  that  they  who  minifter  about 
holy  things,  live  of  the  things  of  the  temple ;  and  tbcy 
which  wait  at  the  altar,  are  partakers  with  tlie  altar?  So 
alfo  the  Lord  hath  ordained,  that  they  who  preach  the 
goipel,  fhould  live  of  the  gofpel."  He  faith  not,  fhould 
Jive  on  things  which  were  of  the  temple,  or  of  the  altar, 
of  which  were  tithes,  for  that  had  given  them  a  dcff 
title:  but  abrogating  that  former  law  of  Moles,  wbkh 
determined  what  and  how  much,  by  a  later  ordtnanoe 
of  Chrift,  which  leaves  the  what  and  how  much  indefi- 
nite and   free,  fo  it  be  fufficient  to  live  on :   he  iaittf, 
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^  Tlie  Lord  hath  fo  ordained,  that  they  who  preach  the 
gofpeJ,  lliould  live  of  the  gofpel;"  which  hath  neither 
temple,  altar,  nor  facrifice:  Heb.  vii,  13,  "  For  he  of 
whom  thele  things  are  fpoken,  pertaineth  to  another 
tribe,  of  which  no  man  gave  attendance  at  tlie  altar :" 
his  minilters  therefore  cannot  thence  have  titlies.     And 
where  the   Lord  hath  fo  ordained,  we  may  find  eafily 
in   more  than  one  evangelift  :    Luke  x,  7,  8,  "  In  the 
fame   hoiife  retnain,  eating  and  drinking  fuch  things  as 
they  give :  for  the  labourer  is  wortliy  of  his  hire,  &a 
And  into  whatfoever  city  you  enter,  and  they  receive 
you,  eat  fuch  tilings  as  are  fet  before  you."    To  which 
ordinance  of  Chrift  it  may  leem  likelieit,  tliat  the  apoftle 
refers  us  both  here,  and  i  Tim.  v,  18,  where  he  cities 
ihis  as  the  faying  of  our  Saviour,  "  That  the  labourer 
is  worthy  of  his  hire."     And  both  by  this  place  of  Luke, 
and  that  of  Mat.  x,  9,  10,  11,  it  evidently  appears^  that 
our   Saviour  ordained  no    certain  maintenance  for  his 
apoftles  or  minilters,  publicly  or  privately,  in  houfe  or 
city  received ;  but  that,  whatever  it  were,  which  might 
fuffice  to  live  on:  and  this  not  commanded  or  propor- 
tioned by  Abraliam  or  by  Mofcs,  whom  he  might  eafdy 
have  here  cited,  as  his  manner  was,  but  dccWed  only  by 
a   rule  of  common  equity,  which  proportions  the  hire 
as  well  to  tlie  ability  of  him  who  gives,  as  to  the  labour 
of  him  who  receives,  and   recommends  him  only  as 
worthy,  not  invefts  him  with  a  legal  right     And  mark 
whereon  he  grounds  thisjiis  ordinance;  not  on  a  per- 
petual right  ot  tithes  from  Melchiledec,  as  hirelings  pre- 
tend, wliich  he  never  claimed,  either  for  himlel^  or  tor 
his  minifters,  but  on  tlie  plain  and  common  equity  of 
rewarding  the  labourer;  worthy  fomeUmes  of  fingle^ 
ibmetiines  of  double    honour,    not  proportionable   by 
tithes.     And  the  apoftle  in  tliis  forecited  chapter  to  the 
Corinthians,    ver.  11,  affinns  it  to  be  no  great  recom- 
penfe,  if  carnal  tilings  be  reaped  for  fpiritual  foivn ;  but 
to  mention  tithes,  ne^lcfts  here  the  fitteft  occafion  thaft 
could  be  oftercd  him,  and  leaves  the  reft  free  and  unde- 
tcnnincd.     Certainly  if  Chrift  or  his  apoitles  had  ap- 
proved of  tithes,  tliey  would  liave,  eillier  by  writing  or 
tradition,  recommended  them  to  the  church;  and  Uiat 
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ibon  wouM  have  appeared  in  the  prafhce  of  thofe  pti- 
mitive  and  the  next  ages.  But  for  the  firlt  three  huih 
dred  years  and  more,  in  all  the  ecclefiaftical  ftory,  I  find 
no  fuch  do6farine  or  example:  though  errour  by  that 
time  had  brought  back  again  piiefts,  altars,  and  oblar 
tions ;  and  in  many  other  points  of  religion  had  vd&x- 
ably  judaized  the  cEurch.  So  that  the  defenders  of  tithes, 
after  a  long  pomp,  and  tedious  preparation  out  of  hea^ 
then  authors,  telling  us  that  tithes  were  paid  to  Hercules 
smd  Apollo,  which  perhaps  was  imitated  from  the  Jews, 
and  as  it  were  befpeaking  our  expe6tationy  that  they  wil 
abound  much  more  with  authorities  out  of  cluiftian 
ftory,  have  nothing  of  general  approbation  to  be^ 
witli  frdm  the  firft  three  or  four  ages,  but  tliat  which 
abundantly  ierves  to  the  confutation  of  their  tithes;  while 
they  confefe  that  churchmen  in  thofe  ages  lived  mereljr 
upon  fireewill  offerings.  Neitlier  can  they  fay,  that  titho 
were  not  then  paid  lor  want  of  a  civil  magiltrate  to  (r* 
dain  them,  for  chriftians  had  then  alio  lands,  and  might 
give  out  of  them  what  they  pleafed ;  and  yet  of  titba 
then  giv^n  we  find  no  mention.  And  the  lirft  chrifiiui 
emperors,  who  did  all  things  as  bifhops  adviied  tbeo^ 
fupplied  what  was  wanting  to  tlie  clergy  not  out  of 
tithes,  which  were  never  motioned,  but  out  of  their  own 
imperial  revenues^;  as  is  manifeft  in  Eulebius,  Theod(x^ 
and  Sozomen,  from  Conftantine  to  Arcadiusv  Henoe 
thofe  ancienteft  reformed  churches  of  the  Waldenfes^  i 
they  rather  continued  not  pure  fince  the  apoitles,  denkd 
that  tithes  were  to  be  given,  or  that  they  were  ever 
given  in  the  primitive  church,  as  appears  by  an  andenl 
tra£late  in  die  Bohemian  hiitory.  Thus  far  hathAe 
church  been  always,  whether  in  her  piime  or  in  her  an* 
cienteft  reformation,  from  the  approving  of  tithes: 
nor  without  reafon ;  for  they  might  eafily  peroeife 
that  tithes  were  fitted  to  the  J^ws  only,  a  nadond 
church  of  many  incomplete  fynagogues,  uniting  the  act 
complilhment  of  divine  worihip  in  one  temple;  and 
the  Levites  there  had  their  tithes  paid  where  they  did 
their  bodily  work;  to  which  a  particular  tribe  was  iet 
apart  by  divine  appointment,  not  by  the  people  s  dec* 
tion :  but  the  Chriliian  church  is  upiver&I ;  pot  tied  to 
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nation,  diocels,  or  pariih,  but  confifdng  of  many  parti- 
cular churches  complette  in  themfelves,  gathered  not  by 
compuUion,  or  the  accident  of  dwelling  nigh  together, 
but  by  free  confent,  chufing  both  their  particular  church 
and  tlieir  church-officers.  Whereas  if  tithes  be  let  up, 
all  tliele  chriftian  privileges  will  be  difturbed  and  foon 
lolt,  and  w  itli  tiiem  chriftian  liberty. 

llie  firft  authority  which  our  ad/erfaries  bring,  after 
thole  fabulous  ajx)ftolic  canons,  which  they  dare  not  in- 
fift  upon,  is  a  provincial  council  held  at  Cullen,  where 
they  voted  tithes  to  be  God's  Rent,  in  the  year  356 ;  at 
the  lame  time  peiiiaps  when  the  three  kings  reigned 
tliere,  and  of  like  authority.  For  to  what  purpofe  do 
they  bring  thefe  tiivial  teftimonies,  by  which  they  might 
as  well  prove  altars,  candles  at  noon,  and  the  greateft 
part  of  thofe  fuperftitions  fetched  from  Paganilm  or 
Jewilin,  which  the  papift,  inveigled  by  this  fond  argu- 
ment of  antiquity,  retains  to  tliis  day?  To. what  pur- 
pofe thofe  decrees  of  I  know  not  what  biftiops,  to  a  par- 
liament and  people  who  have  tlirown  out  botli  bilhops 
and  altars,  and  promifed  all  reformation  by  the  word  of 
God  ?  And  tliat  altars  brought  tithes  hidier,  as  one  cor- 
ruption bejEfot  anotlier,  is  evident  by  one  of  thofe  quef- 
tions,  which  the  monk  Auftin  propounded  to  the  pope, 
**  concerning  tlH)fe  things,  which  by  Offerings  of  the 
fiutliful  came  to  the  Altar;"  as  Beda  writes,  1.  1.  c.  •27. 
If  then  by  tliele  teftimonies  we  muft  have  tithes  con- 
tinued, we  muft  again  have  altars.  Of  Fathers,  by  cuftom 
io  called,  they  quote  Ambrole,  Auguftin,  and  Ibme  other 
ceremonial  do6iors  of  the  fame  leaven :  wliofe  alTertion, 
without  pertinent  Icripture,  no  reformed  church  can  ad- 
mit; and  what  they  vouch  is  founded  on  the  law  of 
Moles,  with  whicli,  every  where  pitifully  miitaken,  tliey 
i^l^ain  incorporate  the  gplpel ;  as  did  the  reft  alfo  of  thiife 
titular  Fathers,  perhaps  an  aj^e  or  two  before  them,  by 
many  rites  and  ceremonies,  both  Jewifli  and  Heathenifli, 
introduced  ;  whereby  thinking  to  gain  all,  tlicy  loft  all : 
and  inltead  of  winning  Jews  and  Pagans  to  be  Chriftians, 
by  too  much  condelcending  they  turned  Chriftians  into 
Jews  and  Pagans.  To  heap  luci)  unconvincing  citations 
as  tliefe  in  religion,  whereof  the  Icripture  only  is  our  rule, 
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argues  not  much  learning  nor  judgment,  but  the  lod.k* 
bour  of  much  unprofitable  reading.  And  yet  a  late  hot 
Querift*  for  titlies,  whom  ye  may  know  by  his  wits 
lying  ever  befide  him  in  the  margin,  to  be  ever  befidc 
his  vAxs  in  the  text,  a  fierce  reformer  once,  now  rankled 
with  a  contrary  heat,  would  fend  us  back,  very  refoniH 
edly  indeed,  to  learn  reformation  from  Tyndarus  and 
Rcbuffus,  two  canonical  promoters.  They  produce  next 
the  ancient  conftitutions  of  this  land,  Saxon  laws,  ediftj 
of  kings,  and  their  councils,  from  Athelftan,  in  the  year 
928,  tliat  tithes  by  ftatiite  were  paid  :  and  might  prodooe 
from  Ina,  above  200  years  before,  tliat  Romeicot  or  Pb* 
tcr  s  penhy  was  by  as  good  ftatute  law  paid  to  the  pope; 
from  7-25,  and  almoft  as  long  continued.  Ami  who 
knows  not  that  tins  law  of  tithes  was  enafited  by  thofe 
kings  and  barons  upon  the  opinion  they  had  of  tlicir  di- 
vine right?  as  the  very  words  import  of  Edward  the 
Confeflbr,  in  the  clofe  of  tliat  law :  "  For  fo  blefled  Ai^ 
preached  and  taught;"  meaning  the  monk,  who  iA 
brought  the  Romifli  religion  into  England  from  Gregny 
the  pope.  And  by  the  way  I  add,  tliat  by  thefe  lans^ 
imitating  the  law  of  Mofes,  the  third  part  of  tithed  only 
was  the  prieft  s  due ;  the  other  two  were  appointed  fcr 
the  poor,  and  to  adorn  or  repair  churches ;  as  tlie  canons 
of  Ecbert  and  Elfric  witneis :  Concil.  Brit.  If  then  thefe 
laws  were  founded  u[X)n  the  opinion  of  divine  authority, 
and  that  authority  be  found  miftaken  and  erroneous,  as 
hath  been  fully  manifcftcd,  it  follows,  that  thefe  taw 
fall  of  themfelves  with  their  ftdfe  foundation.  But  with 
wliat  face  or  confcience  can  they  allege  Mofes  or  thefe 
laws  for  tithes,  as  they  now  enjoy  or  exa6t  them  ;  wbererf 
Mofes  ordains  tlie  owner,  as  we  hcaid  before,  the  ftrangor, 
the  fatherlefs,  and  the  widow,  partakers  of  the  Levite;  and 
thefe  Fathers  which  they  cite,  and  thefe  though  Romii 
rather  than  Englifli  laws,  allotted  botii  to  prieft  and 
bifhop  the  third  part  only?  But  thefe  our  proteftaiil^ 
thefe  our  new  reformed  Englifli  prelbyterian  divines; 
againft  their  own  cited  authors,  and  to  the  (hame  of  thdr 
pretended  reformation,   would  engrofs  to  themfelves  aO 
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tithes  by  ftatute;  end  fuppoited  more  by  their  wilful 
obftinacy  and  defire  of  filtliy  lucre,  tlian  by  thefe   both 
infufficient,  and  impertinent  authorities,  would  periiiade 
a  chriltian  magiftracy  and  parliament,  whom  we   truft 
God  hath  reftored  for  a  happier  reformation,  to  impofe 
upon  us  a  judaical  ceremonial  law,  and  yet  from  tliat  law 
to  be  more  irregular  and  unwarrantable,  more  comply- 
ing witli   a  covetous   clergy,  than  any  of  thole  Popilh 
kings  and  parliaments  alleged.     Another  fliift  they  have 
to  plead,  that  tithes  may  be  mond  as  well  as  the  fabbath, 
a  tenth  of  fruits  as  well  as  a  feventh  of  days  :  I  anfwer, 
that  the  prelates  who  urge  tliis  argument  have  leaft  rea- 
Ibn  to  ule  it,  denying  morality  in  die  fabbatli,  and  tiiere- 
in  better  agreeing  with  reformed  churclies  abroad  than 
the  reft  of  our  divines.     As  therefore  the  feventh  day  is 
not  moral,  but  a  convenient  recourfe  of  worftiip  in  lit 
ieafou,  whetlier  feventh  or  other  number ;  lb  neither  is 
tlic  tenth  of  our  goods,  but  only  a  convenient  fubfiftence 
morally  due  to  minifters.     The  laft  and  loweft  fort  of 
their  arguments,  that  men  purchafed  not  their  tithe  with 
their  land,  and  iuch  like  pettifoggery,  I  omit ;  as  refuted 
iufficiendy  by  others  :  I  omit  aUo  their  violent  and  irre- 
ligious exactions,  related  no  leis  credibly ;   their  feizing 
of  pots  and  pans  from  the  poor,  who  have  as  good  right 
to  titlies  as  they ;  from  fome,  the  very  beds ;  their  fuing 
and  imprifoning,  worfe  than  when  the  canon  law  was 
in  force ;  worfe  tlian  when  thofe  wicked  fons  of  Eli  were 
priefts,  whofe  manner  was  tlms  to  feize  their  pretended 
prieftly  due  by  force;    i   Sam.  ii,  12,  &c.,  "  Whereby 
men  abhoned  the  otFering  of  the  Lord."     And  it  may 
be  feared,  tliat  many  will  as  much  abhor  the  gofpel,  if 
fuch  violence  as  this  be  fuffered  in  her  minifters,  and  in 
that  which  they  alfo  pretend  to  be  tlie  offering  of  the 
Lord.     For  thofe  fons  of  I3elial  within  fome  limits  made 
feizure  of  what  tliey  knew  was  their  own  by  an   un- 
doubted law ;  but  thefe,  from  whom  there   is  no  (anc- 
tuary,  feize  out  of  men's  grounds,  out  of  men's  houfes, 
their  other  goods  of  double,  fometimcs  of  treble  value, 
for   that  which,  did   not  covetoufnels  and  rapine  blind 
them,  they  know  to  be  not  tlieir  own  by  the  gofpel  which 
tlicy  preach.     Of  fome  more  tolerable  than  tliefe,  thus 
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feverely  God  hath  fpoken ;  Ifa.  xlvi,  1  o,  &c.,   "  Thty 

are  greedy  dogs ;  they  all  look  to  their  own  way,  eioy 

one  for  his  gain,  from  his  quarter."     With  what  anger 

then  will  he  judge  them  who  Itand  not  looking,  but  mh 

der  colour  of  a  divine  right,   fetch  by  force  that  which 

is  not  their  own,  taking  his  name  not  in  vain,  bat  m 

violence  ?    Nor  content,  as  Gehazi  was,    to  make  a  cutt* 

ning,  but  a  conftrained  advantage  of  what  their  mafier 

bids  them  give  freely,  how  can  they  but  return  (mitteni 

worfe  than  that  (harking  minifter,  with  a  fpiritual  leprofj? 

And  yet  they  cry  out  facrilege,  that  men  will  not  be 

gulled  and  baffled  tlie   tenth  of  their  eftates,  by  giving 

credit  to  frivolous  pretences  of  divine    right.      Where 

did  God  ever  clearly  declare  to   all  nations,  or  in  d 

•lands;  (and  hone  but  tools  part  with  tlieir  eftates,  witboat 

cleareft  evidence,  on  bare  fuppofals  and  prefumptions  of 

them  who  are  the  gainers  thereby)  that  he  required  tiv 

tenth  as  due  to  him  or  his  fon  perpetually  and  in  d 

places  ?  Where  did  he  demand  it,  that  we  might  oertBioljf 

know,  as  in  all  claims  of  temporal  right  is  juft  and  vet* 

ibnable?  or  if  demanded,  where  did  he  affign  it,  orijf 

what  evident  conveyance  to  minilters  ?    Unlels  they  ca 

demonftrate  this  by  more  than  conje6lures,    their  tide 

can  be  no  better  to  tithes  than  the  title  of  Gehazi  n'as  to 

thofe  things  which  by  abufing  his  mafter's  name  he  rooJGed 

from  Naaman.     Much  lefs  where  did  he  command  ibit 

tithes  ihould  be  fetched  by  force,  where  left  not  undef 

the  Gofpel,  whatever  his  right  was,  to  the  freewill-crffer* 

ings  of  men  ?    Which  is  the  greater  facrilege,  to  bel| 

divine  authority,  to  make   the  name  of  Chrift  aceeflbrf 

to  violence,  and  robbing  him  of  the  very  honour  whici 

he  aimed  at  in  beftowing  freely  the  gofpel,  to  comnil 

fimony  and  rapine,  both  fecular  and  ecclefiaftical ;  or  <0 

the  other  fide,  not  to  give  up  the  tenth  of  civil  ri^t  ani 

propriety  to  the  tricks  and  impoftures  of  clei^Tnen,  cott* 

trived  with  all  the  art  and  argument  that  their  beffioi 

can  invent  or  Ibggeft ;  yet  fo  ridiculous  and  prefuiiiiB[( 

on  the  people's  dulnefs  and  fiiperftilion,  as  to  think  tbqf 

prove  the  divine  right  of  their  maintenance  by  Abraham 

paying  tithes  to    Melchiiedec,    whenas  Melchifedec  « 

that  paiTage  rather   gave   maintenance   to  A toibam ; 

io 
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in  Trhom  all,  both  prielts  and  minifters  as  well  as  laymen, 
paid  tithes,  not  received  thetn.  And  becaule  I  affirmed 
above,  beginning  this  firft  part  of  my  difco'irle,  that 
Grod  hatii  given  to  minifters  of  the  gofpel  that  main- 
tenance only  which  is  jultly  given  them,  let  us  fee  a  little 
what  hath  been  thought  of  that  other  mainfenance  be- 
Bdes  tithes,  which  of  all  proteftiints  our  Enghfli  divines 
either  only  or  moft  apparently  both  require  and  take. 
Thole  are  fees  for  chriftenings,  marriages,  and  burials : 
rtrhich,  though  wholb  will  may  give  freely,  yet  being  not  ' 
>f  right,  but  of  free  gift,  if  they  be  exafted  or  eftabliihed, 
hey  become  unjuft  to  them  who  are  otherwife  n>din- 
aincd ;  and  of  luch  evil  note,  that  even  the  council  of 
Prent,  1.  ii,  p.  ^240,  makes  them  liable  to  tlie  laws  againft 
imony,  who  take  or  demand  fees  for  the  adminiftring 
>f  any  lacrament :  "  Che  la  finodo  volendo  levare  gli 
,bufi  introdotti,  fcc."  And  in  the  next  page,  with  like 
3verity,  condemns  the  giving  or  taking  for  a  benefice, 
nd  tlie  celebrating  of  marriages,  chriitenings,  and  bu- 
ials,  for  fees  exacted  or  deinanded :  nor  counts  it  le& 
imony  to  fell  the  ground  or  place  of  burial.  And  in  a 
bate -aflembly  at  Orleans,  1561,  it  was  decreed,  **  Che 
ion  fi  potefle  efliger  cola  alcuna,  &c.,  p.  429,  "^Thatno- 
hin«j  Ibould  be  exa£led  for  the  adminiftrin<jj  of  lacra- 
nents,  burials,  or  any  other  fpiritual  fuuftion."  Thus 
nuch  that  council,  of  all  others  the  moft  Popilh,  and  this 
ifleiubly  of  Papifts,  though,  by  their  own  principles,  in 
londage  to  the  clergy,  were  induced,  either  by  their  own 
-eafon  and  lliame,  or  by  the  light  of  refocination  then 
hining  in  upon  them,  or  rather  by  the  known  canons 
>f  many  councils  and  fynods  long  before,  to  condemn 
>f  fimony  fpiritual  fees  dcmandccL  For  if  tlie  minifter 
3e  maintdinjd  for  his  whole  miniltry,  why  fliould  he  be 
twice  paid  for  any  part  thtTCof?  Why  lliould  he,  like  a 
fervant,  feek  vails  over  and  above  his  w  ages  ?  As  for 
chriftcnings,  either  they  themlelves  call  men  to  baptifm, 
or  men  of  thcmfelves  come  :  if  miniltei's  invite,  how  ill 
had  it  become  John  tlie  baptift  to  denrind  fees  tor  his 
baptising,  or  Chrift  for  his  chrittenings?  Far  leis  becomes 
it  tliefe  now,  with  a  greed  inefs  lower  than  that  of  tradef* 
tnen  calling  paflengers '  to  their  Ihopy  and  yet  paid  be- 
Vol.  Ill  B  b  forehand, 
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fbreliand,  to  aik  again  for  doing  that  which  thofe  %a 

founders  did  freely^     If  men  of  themfelves  come  to  \it 

baptized,  they  are  eidier  brought  by  fuch  as  already  pi^ 

the  niiniftei,    or  come  to  be  one  of  his  difciples  an 

niaihtaincrs :  of  whom  to  alk  a  fee  as  it  were  for  en- 

tiance  is  a  piece  of  paltry  craft  or  caution,  befitting  one 

but  beggarly  aitifts.     Burials  and  marriages  are  fo  tttk 

to  be  any  part  of  their  gain,  tiiat  they  who  coniidcr  wd 

may  find  tiiem  to  be  no  pait  of  their  iun3ion.     At  bs- 

rials  then  attendance  tliey  allege  on  the  corpfe;  ailds 

guefts  do  as   much  unhired.     But  their  prayt*rs  at  de 

>rave ;    iuperltitioufly   required :  yet  if   requii^ed,  thor 

Jalt  performance  to  the  decealed  of  tlieir  own  ilocL    Bi 

the  funeral  fermon ;  at  tlieir  choice,  or  if  not,  an  oc» 

fidn  offered  them  to  preach  out  of  fealon,  whicli  is  m 

part  of  their  office.     But  lomething  niuit  be  fpobeaii 

praifc;  if  due,  tlieir  duty;  if  undue,    their  corrupdoi: 

a  [)eculiar  fimony  of  our  divines  in  England  only.    Bi 

the  ground   is  broken,  and  efpecially  their  unridilte 

poficlfion,  the  chancel.     To  fell  that,  will  not  oijy  idl 

up  in  judgment  the  council  of  Trent  againft  them,  hi 

will  lole  them  the  heft  champion  of  tithes,  their  acdof 

antiquaiy,  fir  Ilcnry  Spelman;  who  in  a  book  wiifci 

to  that  purj)ole,  by  many  cited  canons,   and  fome  ctdi 

of  times  corrupteft  in  the  church,  proves  that  fees  o* 

a&ed  or  demanded  for  facraments,  marriages,  boiiiK 

and  el"[)eciallv  for  intening,  are  wicked,   accurfed,  fiM- 

niacal,  and  abominable :  yet  thus  is  the   church,  far  ll 

tlus  noile   of  rctbrmation,  left  iiill  unrefomied,  bj  tk 

cenlUi'c  of  their  own  iynods,  dieir  own  favourers,  a  del 

of  thieves  and  robbers.     As  for  marriages,  that  miiuto 

fliould  meddle  with  them,  as  not  fanfiified  oi*  l^timrit 

without  their  celebration,  I  find  no  giound  in  Tcripbi 

either  of  precept  or  example.     Likelieft  it  is  (which 

Seldcn  hath  well  oblerved,  1.  a,  c.  28,  Ux.  Eb.)  tint 

imitation  of  heathen  prielts,   who  were  wont  at 

to  ul'e  many  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  elpecially,  j 

it  would  Ije  profitable,  and  the  increale  of  their 

riiy,  not  to  be  IpeCtators  only  in  bufinefe  of  fudi  cil» 

cernment  to  the  life  of  man,  they  infinuated  that  Oi^ 

riage  Avas  not  holy  without  their  benedi£tion,  axui  btt^ 

bear 
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tter  colour,  made  it  a  facramcnt ;  being  of  itfelf  a  civil 
dinance,  a  houfehold  contrad:,  a  thing  indifferent  and 
je  to  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  not  as  religious,  but 
men:  beft,  indeed,  undertaken  to  religious  ends,  and 

the  apoftle  faith,  1  Cor.  vii,  "  in  the  Lord."  Yet 
t  theretbre  invalid  or  unholy  without  a  minifter  and 
\  pretended  neceffary  hallowing,  more  than  any  other 
t,  enterprile,  or  contraft  of  civil  life,  which  ought  all 
be  done  alfo  in  the  Lord  and  to  his  glory :  itll  which, 

lets  than  marriage,  were  by  tJie  cunning  of  priefts 
retofore,  as  material  to  their  profit,  tranfafted  at  the 
ar.  Our  divines  deny  it  to  be  a  facramcnt ;  yet  re- 
ned  the  celebration,  till  prudently  a  late  parliaipent 
rovered  the  civil  hberty  of  marriage  from  tlieir  en- 
>achment,  and  transferred  the  ratifying  and  re- 
tering  thereof  from  the  canonical  (hop  to  the  pro- 
•  cognizance  of  civil  magiftrates.  Seeing  then, 
it  God  hath  given  to  miniilers  under^the  gofpel 
Lt  only  which  is  juftly  given  them,  that  is  to  lay,  a 
?  and  moderate  livelihood,  the  hire  of  their  labour, 
1  that  the  heave  offering  of  tithes  is  aboliflied  with 

altar ;  yea,  though  not  aboliflied,  yet  lawlefs,  as  they 
oy  them ;  their  Melchifedechian  right  alio  trivial 
i  groundleis,  and  both  titlies  and  fees,  if  exacted  or 
ibliflied,  unjuft  and  fcandalous ;  we  may  hope,  with 
m  removed,  to  remove  hirelings  in  Ibme  good  mea- 
D,  whom  thefe  tempting  baits,  by  law  efpecially  to  be 
overed,  allure  into  the  church. 
The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  in  the  maintenance 
minifters,  is  by  whom  it  fliould  be  given.  Wherein 
lugh  the  light  of  reafon  might  fufficiently  infonii  us, 
rill  be  beft  to  confult  tlie  Icripture :  Gal.  vi,  (>,  "  Let 
1  that  is  taught  in  the  word,  communicate  to  him 
t  teacheth,  in  all  good  things;"  tliat  is  to  lay,  in  all 
nner  of  gratitude,  to  his  ability.     1  Cor.  ix,  11,  "  If 

have  Ibwn  unto  you  fpiritual  things,  is  it  a  great 
tter  if  we  reap  your  carnal .  things  ?"  To  whom 
refore  hath  not  been  fown,  from  him  wherefore 
uld  be  reaped  ?  i  Tim.  v,  1 7,  "  Let  tlVe  elders  that 
e  well,  be  counted  worthy  of  double  honour ;  efpe- 
Uy  they  who  labour  in  word  and  do6trine."  By 
fe  plaoes  we  fee,  that  rccompcnie  was  ^ven  either  by 

Bbtt.  .      every 
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every  one  in  particular  who  had  been  inilru€ted,  or  by 
tiiein  all  in  common,  brought  into  the  church-tredbj^ 
and  diftributed  to  the  minifters  accordbng  to  tfaor 
feveral  labours  :  and  that  was  jadged  either  by  fm 
•  extraordinary  perfon,  as  Timothy,  who  by  die  apofik 
was  then  left  evangelift  at  Ephefiis,  «  Tim.  W,  5,  or  hi 
ibinc  to  whom  the  church  deputed  that  care.  Tliisi 
fo  agreeable  to  reaibn,  and  fo  clear,  that  any  one  mnj 
perceive  what  iniquity  and  violence  hath  pyrevaiied  fim 
in  the  church,  whereby  it  hath  been  lb  ordered,  thi 
they  alio  (hall  be  compelled  to  recompenfe  tiie  parocfaU 
minifter,  who  neither  chofe  him  for  their  teacher,  nor 
have  received  inftru6tion  from  him,  as  being  eitfaar  » 
ihfficient,  or  not  refident,  or  inferiour  to  whrnn  ttay 
follow ;  w  herein  to  bar  them  their  choice,  is  to  vioiil 
chnltian  liberty.  Our  law  books  teitify,  that  btim 
tlic  council  of  Lateran,  in  the  year  1 1 79,  and  the  fiftf 
of  our  lleni*y  II,  or  rather  before  a  decretal  Epifiicrf 
po|)e  Innocent  the  Hid,  about  isoo,  and  the  firtt  of  kifl 
John,  "  any  Miui  might  have  given  his  tithes  to  whl 
fpiritual  peifon  he  would :"  and  as  the  lord  Coke  IMM 
on  that  place,  Inftit  part  2,  that  "  this  decretal  boorf 
not  llie  fubjefts  of  this  realm,  but  as  it  feemed  juft  wi 
rcaibnable. '  The  pope  took  his  reafon  rightly  6o» 
the  above-cited  place,  1  Cor.  ix,  11,  but  fahely  fuppoU 
every  oiic  to  be  inftrufted  by  his  parilh  prieft.  Wk> 
th(T  this  were  then  firit  lb  decreed,  or  rather  loi^  W 
fore,  as  may  ieem  by  the  laws  of  Edgar  and  Cflori^ 
that  tithes  were  to  be  paid,  not  to  whom  he  would  thi 
paid  them,  but  to  the  cathedral  church  or  the  pilil 
prieft,  it  imports  not;  fmce  the  reafon  which  theytlie» 
felves  hriii^i;,  built  on  falfe  fupjxjfition,  becomes  alike** 
fuin  and  abliird,  that  lie  Ihould  reap  from  me,  ^vhoibil 
not  to  me;  be  the  caule  eitlier  his  dcfcQ:,  or  myfiv 
choice.  But  bne  it  will  be  readily  objected,  Whill 
they  who  are  to  be  inftrufted  be  not  able  to  nuklA 
a  miuifrer,  as  in  many  villages?  I  anfwer,  that  tfaefiflj^ 
turc  ihows  in  many  ])laces  what  ought  to  be  done  h* 
in.  Fii  ft  1  offer  it  to  the  reafon  of  any  man,  wbci» 
he  think  the  knowledge  of  Chriftian  religion  harder  thi 
any  otiier  ait  or  Ifcienre  to  attain.  I  fuppole  he  will  gn< 
that  it  is  Ikr  ealier,  botli  of  itlelf,  and  in  regiird  of  G«'' 

affiiiia; 
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ttffifting  fpirit,  not  particularly  proonifed  tis  to  the  at- 
tainment ot*  any  other  knowledge,  but  of  this  only: 
fince  it  was  preached  as  well  to  the  fliepherds  of  Beth- 
lehem by  angels,  as  to  the  eailcm  wileaien  by  that  ftar : 
and  our  Saviour  declares  himfelf  anointed  to  preach  the 
gofpel  to  the  poor,  Luke  iv,  18;  then  furely  to  their 
ca{)acity.  They  who  after  him  firft  taught  it,  were 
otlicrwife  unlearned  men :  they  *  who  before  Ilus  and 
JLuther  firft  reformed  it,  were  for  tiie  meannefs  of  their 
€X)ndition  called,  "  the  poor  men  .of ,  Lions :"  and  in 
Flanders  at  this  day,  "  le  Gueus,"  which  is  to  fay, 
Beggars.  Therefore  are  the  fcriptures  tranllated  into 
every  vulgar  tongue,  as  being  held  in  main  matters  of 
belief  and  falvation,  plain  and  eafy  to  tlic  pooreft :  and 
iuch  no  leis  than  tlieir  teachers  have  the  fpirit  to  guide 
them  in  all  trutli,  John  xiv,  26,  and  xvi,  13.  Hence 
we  may  conclude,  if  men  be  not  all  thoir  lifetime  under 
a  teacher  to  learn  logic,  natural  philofophy,  ethics  or 
mathematics,  which  are  more  difficult,  that  certainly  it 
is  not  neceffary  to  the  attainment  of  chriftian  know- 
ledge, that  men  (hould  fit  all  their  life  long  at  the  feet 
of  a  pulpited  divine;  while  he,  a  lollard  indeed  over 
his  elbow  culhion,  in  almoft  the  fcventh  part  of  tbrty  or 
fifty  years  teaches  tliem  fcarce  half  tlie  principles'  of  re^- 
ligion ;  and  his  iheep  ofttimes  fit  the  while  to  as  little 
purpofe  of  benefitting,  as  the  iheep  in  tlieir  pews  at 
Sniithfield;  and  for  the  moft  part  by  fome  funony  or 
other  bought  and  fold  like  them :  or  if  this  comparifon 
be  too  low,  like  thole  women,  1  Tim,  iii,  7,  "  Ever 
learning  and  never  attaining;"  yet  not  fo  much  through 
their  own  fault,  as  through  the  unikilftil  and  immetho- 
dical  teaching  of  their  paitor,  teaching  here  and  there  at 
random  out  of  this  or  that  text,  as  his  eaie  or  fancy,  and 
ofttinies  as  his  ftealtli  guides  him.  Seeing  tlien  tliat 
chriftian  religion  may  be  fo  eafily  attained,  and  by 
meanclt  capacities,  it  cannot  be  much  difficult  to  find 
ways,  both  how  the  poor,  yea  all  men  may  be  loon 
taught  what  is  to^  be  known  of  Chriftianity,  and  they 
•who  teach  them,  recompenled.  Firft,  if  miniiVers  of 
"tiieir  own  accord,  who  pretend  that  tliey  are  called  and 
'^ent  to  preach  the  goipel,  tliole  eljpecially  who  have  no 
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particular  flock,  would  imitate  our  Saviour  and  his  (fit 
ciples,  who  went  preaching  through  the  villages,  not 
only  through  the  cities,  Matth.  ix,  35,  Mark  vi,  6,  Lake 
xiii,  22,  Afts  viii,  25,  and  there  preached  to  the  poor  is 
well  as  to  the  rich,  looking  for  no  recompenfe  but  ii 
Heaven:  John  iv,  35,  36,  "  Look  on  the  fields^  ftr 
they  are  white  ahready  to  harveft :  and  he  that  reaped^ 
receiveth  wages,  and  gathereth  fruit  unto  life  eteniaL' 
This  was  their  wages.  But  they  will  foon  reply,  le 
ourfelves  have  not  wherewithal ;  who  (haU  bear  tbe 
charges  of  our  journey?  To  whom  it  may  as  fixm  be» 
fwered,  that  in  likeUhood  they  are  not  poorer,  than  thy 
who  did  thus  ;  and  if  tiiey  have  not  the  (ame  fiud^ 
which  thofe  difciples  had  to  truit  in  God  and  the  po* 
mile  of  Chrift  for  their  maintenance  as  they  did,  vi 
yet  intrude  into  the  miniftry  without  any  livelihood  4 
their  own,  they  call  themfelves  into  miferable  hazard  ff 
teniptation,  and  oittimes  into  a  more  milerable  necei^ 
either  to  ftarve,  or  to  plealfe  their  paymafters  rather  dai 
God ;  and  give  men  juft  caule  to  liifpeQ:,  that  they  cue 
neither  called  nor  fent  from  above  to  preach  the  wa4 
but  from  below,  by  the  inftinCt  of  their  own  hung^,  * 
feed  upon  the  church.  Yet  grant  it  needful  to  albf 
them  both  the  charges  of  their  journey  and  the  hire  rf 
their  labour,  it  will  belong  next  to  the  charity  of  ridw 
congregations,  where  molt  coinnionly  they  abound  wik 
teachers,  to  fend  fomc  of  their  number  to  the  villagjBi 
round,  as  the  apoftles  fiom  Jerufalem  fent  Peter  !■ 
John  to  the  city  and  villages  of  Samaria,  A6b  viii,  14 
25  ;  or  as  the  church  at  Jenilalem  lent  Barnabas  toifr 
tioch,  chap,  xi,  22,  and  other  churches  joining  lent  li^ 
to  travel  with  Paul,  2  Cor.  viii,  19 ;  though  whedtf 
they  had  their  charges  borne  by  the  church  or  no,  it  b 
not  recorded.  If  it  be  objefted,  tliat  this  itinenff 
preaching  will  not  ferve  to  plant  the  gofpel  in  tf» 
places,  unlels  they  who  are  lent  abide  there  fome 
petenttime;  I  anfwer,  that  if  they  fiay  tliere  a  year 
two,  which  was  the  longelt  time  uiually  ftaid  by  it 
apoftles  in  one  place,  it  may  Ibffice  to  teach  them,  ib 
will  attend  and  learn,  all  tlie  jx)ints  of  religion  necefif 
to  fulvation;  then  Ibrting  tliem  into  feveral  OH^gie^ 
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tions  of  a  moderate  number,  but  of  the  ableft  and  zeal- 
oureft  among  them  to  create  elders,  who,  exercifing  and 
requiring  from  themlelves  what  4Jiey  liave  learned  (for 
no  learning  is  retained  without  conftant  exercile  and  ine- 
diodical  repetition)  may  teach  and  govern  the  reft :  and 
lb  exhorted  to  continue  faithful  and  itedfaft,  they  may 
fccurely  be  committed  to  the  providence  of  God  and 
the  guidance  of  his  holy  fpirit,  till  God  may  offer  fome 
op}M>rtunity  to  vifit  them  again,  and  to  confirm  them : 
which  when  tiiey  have  done,  they  have  done  as  much  as 
the  apofrles  were  wont  to  do  in  propagating  the  gofpcl, 
Acts  xiv,  23,  "  And  when  tiiey  had  ordained  them 
cklere  in  every  church,  and  had  prayed  witli  fafting, 
they  connnended  Uiem  to  the  Lord,  on  whom  they  be- 
lieved." And  in  die  fame  chapter,  ver.  21,  -i-s,  '*  V\'hen 
tliey  had  preached  the  gofpel  to  that  city,  and  liad 
tauujlit  many,  tiiey  returned  again  to  L\ilni,  and  to  Ico-. 
nium  and  Antioch,  confirming  tiie  ibuls  of  the  difciples^ 
and  exhorting  them  to  continue  in  tiie  faitii."  And 
fchap.  XV,  36,  "  Let  us  go  again,  and  Vifit  our 
brethi-en."  And  ver.  41,  "  He  went  through  Syria  and 
Cilicia,  confirming  tiie  churches."  To  tiiele  I  might 
add  otiier  helps,  which  we  enjoy  now,  to  make  more 
ealy  the  attainment  of  chrifrian  religion  by  tiie  meaneft : 
the  entire  fcripture  tranflated  into  Englilh  witii  plenty 
of  notes ;  and  fomewhere  or  other,  I  truft,  may  l>e 
found  Ibme  wholefome  body  of  (Uvinity,  as  they  call  it, 
mitiiout  Ichoolterms  and  metaphyfical  notions,  which 
have  oblcurc*d  rather  than  explained  our  religion,  and 
made  it  feem  difficult  without  caufe^  Thus  taught  once 
for  ail,  and  thus  now  and  tiien  vifited  and  confirmed,  in 
tlie  inoft  dellitute  and  pooreft  places  of  the  land,  under 
tlie  government  of  their  own  elders  performing  all  mi* 
niiicrial  oflices  among  them,  tiiey  may  be  trufted  to 
meet  and  edify  one  anotiier  whether  in  church  or 
dia|)el,  or,  to  lave  them  tiie  trudging  of  many  miles  tiii* 
tlier,  nearer  home,  tiiough  in  a  houle  or  bariK  For  not* 
withftanding  the  gaudy  fuperftition  of  fome  devoted 
ftill  iijnorantly  to  temples,  we  may  be  well  alfured,  that 
he  w  lio  (lifdiiined  not  to  be  laid  in  a  manger,  difdains 
not  to  be  preached  in  a  bam ;  and  that  by  liich  meet;- 
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in^s  as  thcfe,  being  indeed  moft  apoftolical  and  prhtf* 
tive,  they  will  in  a  (liort  time  advance  more  in  chriftiai 
knowledge  and  refornMition  of  life,  than  by  tlie  manf 
years  preaching  of  liich  an  incumbent,  I  may  fay,  hk 
an  Incubus  olttimes,  as  will  be  meanly  hired  to  abide 
long  in  thofe  places.  They  have  tliis  left  perhaps  to  ob- 
je6t  further ;  lliat  to  lend  thus,  and  to  maintain,  thou)^ 
but  for  a  year  or  two,  minifters  and  teachers  in  levenl 
places,  would  prove  chargeable  to  the  churches,  thoa^ 
in  towns  and  cities  round  about  To  whom  again  I 
anlwer,  that  it  was  not  tliought  fo  by  them  who  fiift 
thus  propagated  tlie  golpel,  tliough  but  few  in  number 
to  us,  and  much  lels  able  to  fultain  the  expenfe.  Yd 
this  expenle  would  be  much  Icis  than  to  hire  incioB- 
bents,  or  rather  incumbrancers,  for  lilietime  ;  and  a  gjpnt 
meiins  (whicli  is  the  ful)je6t  of  this  difcoune)  to  dimi- 
nilh  hirelings.  But  be  the  expenle  lels  or  more,  if  it 
bo  tbund  burdenlbme  to  tiie  cliurches,  they  have  in  tb 
land  an  e;i1y  remedy  in  their  recourle  to  the  civil  WBgt 
tratc;  who  liatli  in  his  hands  tlie  dilix){al  of  no  fin! 
revenues,  left  perhaps  anciently  to  fiiperltitious^  bri 
meant  undoubtedly  to  good  and  bcft  ules ;  and  there- 
fore, once  made  public,  aj)pliable  by  the  prelent  m^ 
tiate  to  fuch  uics  as  the  church,  or  Iblid  reaibn  £raD 
whomfocver,  Ihall  convince  him  to  think  belt.  And 
thofe  uies  may  be,  no  doubt,  much  rather  tlian  as  ^ibei 
and  augmentations  are  now  bciiowed,  to  grant  fudi  le- 
qnefts  as  thele  of  the*  churel.es;  or  to  creft  in  greater 
number,  all  over  the  land,  lehools,  and  com]>etent  libn- 
ries  to  thole  icl;(X)ls,  where  languages  and  arts  maybe 
taught  free  togellicr,  \^it!.out  the  needlels,  unproiitabk^ 
and  inconvenient  removing  to  another  place.  Soil 
the  land  would  be  loon  better  civilized,  and  they  wbl 
are  taught  freely  at  the  public  coft  might  have  tiieiredB* 
coiiion  given  them  on  this  condition,  tliat  tberewik 
content,  they  llwuld  not  gad  for  preferment  out  of  tbdir. 
own  conniry,  l)ut  continue  there  thankful  for  wliat  thef 
received  freely,  lieltowing  it  as  freely  on  their  country 
without  ioaiing  al>ove  tlie  meannefs  wherein  the}'wflf 
born,  liut  how  they  (hall  live  when  they  are  dius  bid 
and  dilinilled,  will   be  ftill  tlie  Uuggilh  objedipD..  T0 
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m-hich  is  anfwered,  that  tliole  public  foundations  may 
be  lb  inftituted,  as  tlie  youth  therein  may  be  at  once 
brouglit  up  to  a  competence  of  learning  and  to  an 
honeft  trade  ;  and  the  hours  of  teaching  lo  ordered,  as 
their  ftudy  may  be  no  hindrance  to  tlieir  lubour  or 
oilier  calling.  This  was  tlie  breeding  of  St  l^aul, 
though  bom  of  no  mean  parents,  a  free  citizen  of  the 
Komim  empire :  fo  little  did  his  trade  debate  him,  that 
it  rather  enabled  him  to  ufe  that  magnanimity  of  preach- 
ing the  gofjwl  throuiili  Afia  and  Europe  at  his  own 
charges.  '1  luis  thofe  preachers  among  tlie  poor  Wal- 
denles,  the  ancient  frock  of  our  rtlormation,  without 
thctc  helps  which  1  fpeak  of,  bred  up  themlelves  in  ti-ades, 
ond  eriK'cially  in  f)lij1ic  and  luri^ery,  as  well  as  in  the 
ftudy  of  Icripture,  (whicli  is  the  only  true  tlieology) 
that  tlicy  might  l>e  no  burden  to  the  church;  and  by 
the  example  of  Chrift,  might  cure  both  loul  and  body ; 
tlirough  iudulby  joining  that  to  tlieir  minifiry,  which 
he  joined  to  his  by  girt  of  the  Ipirit.  '1  lius  related  Peter 
Gilles  in  his  hiftory  of  the  \\'aldenles  in  Piemont  Ijut 
our  minifters  think  Icom  to  uie  a  trade,  and  count  it 
tlie  reproach  of  tliis  age,  tliat  triuU^lmen  preach  the  gol- 
pel.  It  were  to  lie  willied  they  were  all  tradelhien ;  tiiey 
Mould  not  tlien  lo  many  of  iliem,  tor  \\ ant  of  anotiier 
trade,  make  a  trade  of  tlieir  preaching :  and  yet  they 
clamour  that  tradefmen  preach ;  and  yet  tliey  preach, 
while  they  themlelves  are  the  wi.i-ft  tradeimen  of  all. 
As  lor  church-i^ndowments  and  pofielTions,  1  uicet  with 
none  coniiderablc  before  Conftaniine,  but  the  houles 
and  gardens  where  they  met,  and  their  places  ot  burial ; 
and  I  pciiiiade  me,  that  Irom  them  the  ancient  Walden- 
ies,  whom  delervedly  I  cite  lo  often,  Ijcld,  "  That  to 
endow  churches  is  an  evil  thing;  and,  that  the  church 
tlieii  fell  otf  and  turned  whore,  titling  on  that  beaft  in 
the  Revelation,  ^\hen  under  jiope  .S\lvelter  Ihc  received 
tliole  tem|X)ral  donations.  So  tlie  tbrecited  tractate  of 
th'Mr  (h^trine  teltitics.  This  alio  their  own  traditions 
ot  that  heavenly  voice  witnelled,  and  lome  of  tlio  ancient 
falhens  then  li\ing  foielaw  and  deplored.  And  in- 
deed, 1k)w  could  thele  endowments  thrive  better  m  ith 
tlie  church,  being  unjuftiy  taken  by  thole  emperors, 
without  iuiiVage  of  tUe  people,  out  of  the  tributes  and 
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public  lands  of  each  city,  whereby  the  people  beGame 
liable  to  be  opprefled  widi  other  taxes.  !Being  tiiere- 
fore  given  for  the  moft  part  by  kings  and  pther  public 
perfons,  and  lb  likelieft  out  of  the  public,  and  if  withoal 
the  people's  confent,  unjuftly,  however  to  puUic  ends 
of  much  concernment,  to  the  good  or  evil  of  a  com- 
monwealth, and  in  that  regard  made  public  tbou^ 
given  by  private  perfons,  or  which  is  worfe,  given,  8S 
the  clergy  tlien  perfuaded  men,  for  then*  ibuls  health,  t 
pious  gitl ;  but  as  the  truth  ^^-as,  ofttimes  a  bribe  to 
God,  or  to  Chrift  tor  abfolution,  as  they  were  then 
taught,  from  murders,  adulteries,  and  other  heinoos 
crimes ;  what  ihall  be  found  heretofore  given  by  kinp 
or  princes  out  of  the  public,  may  juftly  by  the  magiitnte 
be  recalled  and  reappropriated  to  the  civil  revenue: 
what  by  private  or  public  perfons  out  of  their  own,  the 
price  of  blood  or  lult,  or  to  fome  fuch  purgatorious  aod 
fiiperftitious  ufes,  not  only  may,  but  ought  to  be  t^lrai 
off  from  Chrift,  as  a  foul  difhonour  laid  upon  him,  or 
t)ot  impioully  given,  nor  in  particular  to.  any  one,  \A 
in  general  ^to  the  church's  good,  may  be  converted  to' 
tliat  ufe,  \^  hich  (liall  be  judged  tending  more  direfily  to 
that  geneml  end.  Thus  did  the  princes  and  cities  of 
(icrmanv  in  the  fiift  reformation ;  and  defended  theff 
fo  doing  by  many  reafons,  which  are  fet  down  at  lai^ 
inSleidan,  Lib.  6,  Anno  1526,  and  Lib.  1 1,  Anno  1537, 
and  Lib.  1 3,  Anno  1 540.  But  that  the  magiitrate  either 
out  of  that  church-revenue  which  remains  yet  io  Wi 
hand,  or  cltablilhing  any  other  maintenance  infteadrf 
tithe,  lliould  tike  into  his  own  power  the  ftipendiaiy 
maintenance  of  church-miniftcrs,  or  compel  it  by  lav, 
can  ftand  ncitlicr  with  the  people's  right,  nor  with 
chriftian  lil)ertY,  but  would  (iiipend  tlie  church  wholly 
u[)on  the  ftate,  and  turn  her  minifters  into  fiato- 
penlioncrs.  And  for  tlie  magiftrate  in  perfon  of  i 
nurling  fatlicr  to  make  the  church  his  mere  ward,  • 
always  in  minority,  tlie  church,  to  w^horii  he  ought  n 
a  magiftrate,  Ila.  xlix,  23,  "  to  bow  down  with  hii 
face  toward  the  earth,  and  lick  up  the  duft  (rf  he 
feet ;"  her  to  fubjc6l  to  his  political  drifts  or  cwicdnjd 
.  opinions,  by  maftering  her-  revenue  ;  and-  fo  by  hi 
examinant  committees  to  circumfcribe  her  free  dec- 
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tion  of  minifters,  is  neither  juft  nor  pious ;  no  honour 
done  to  the  church,  but  a  plain  dilhonour :  and  upon  her 
whofe  only  head  is  in  Heaven,  yea  upon  him,  who  is 
only  head,  fets  another  in  effeft,  and  which  is  moft 
monftrous,  a  human  on  a  heavenly,  a  carnal  on  a  fpi- 
ritual,  a  political  head  on  an  eccldiaftical  body ;  which 
at  length  by  fuch  heterogeneal,  fuch  inceiluous  conjunc- 
tion, transforms  her  ofttimes  into  a  bead  of  many  heads 
and  many  horns.  For  if  the  church  be  of  all  focietie* 
the  holieft  on  earth,  and  fo  to  be  reverenced  by  the 
magiftrate;  not  to  truft  her  with  her  owi  beliet  aqd 
integrity,  and  therefore  not  with  the  keepiug,  at  leaft 
with  the  difpofing  pf  what  revenue  (hall  be  fouiid  juftly 
and  lawfully  her  own,  is  to  count  die  church  not  a 
holy  congregation,  but  a  pack  of  giddy  or  diflioneil 
perfons,  to  be  ruled  by  civil  power  in  facrcd  aAairs. 
But  to  proceed  further  in  the  truth  yet  more  freely, 
feeing  the  chriftian  church  is  not  national,  ^but  confift- 
ing  of  many  particular  congregations,  fubjeft  to  many 
chonires,  as  well  through  civil  accidents,  as  tlirough 
fchifm  and  various  opinions,  not  to  be  decided  by  any 
outward  judge,  being  matters  of  confcience,  whereby 
tlielc  pretended  church-revenues,  as  they  have  been 
ever,  fo  are  like  to  continue  endlels  matter  of  diflenfion 
both  between  the  church  and  magiftrate,  and  the 
churches  among  themfelves, ,  there  will  be  found  no  bet- 
ter remedy  to  thefe  evils,  otherwile  incurable,  than  by 
the  incorrupteft  council  of  thofe  Waldenfes,  or  firft  re- . 
formers,  to  remove  them  as  a  peft,  an  apple  of  diicord 
in  the  church,  (for  what  elfe  can  be  the  effed:  of  riches, 
and  tlie  fnare  of  money  in  religion?)  and  to  convert 
them  to  thofe  more  profitable  ulcs  above  expreiTed,  or 
other  fuch  as  fhall  be  judged  moft  neceifary ;  confider- 
ing  that  the  church  of  Chrift  was  founded  in  poverty 
rattier  than  in  revenues,  flood  pureft  and  profpered  belt 
without  them,  received  them  unlawfully  from  them 
who  both  erroneoufly  and  unjufUy,  ibmetimes  impioufly, 
gave  them,  and  fo  juftly  was  enfnared  and  corrupted 
by  them.  And  lefl  it  be  thought,  that,  thefe  revenues 
withdrawn  and  better  employ^,  the  magiftrate  ought 
inltcad  to  letde  by  fiAtute  fome  mainteoance  of  mi- 
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nifters,  let  this  be  confidered  firft,  that  it  concerns  every 
man's  confcience  to  what  religion  he  contributes;  and 
that  the  civil  magiftrate  is  intruded  with  civil  righti 
only,  not  with  conlcience,  which  can  have  no  deputy  or 
repreienter  of  iUelf,  but  one  of  the  fame  mind :  na^ 
that  what  each  man  gives  to  the  miniiter,  be  gives  either 
as  to  God,  or  as  to  his  teadier ;  if  as  to  God^  no  dvfl 
power  can  juftly  confecrate  to  religious  u(es  any  pait 
either  of  civil  revenue,  which  is  -the  people  s,  and  moft 
fave  them  from  other  taxes,  or  of  any  nian's  propriet^i 
but  God  by  fpecial  command,  as  he  did  by  Mofes^  or 
the  owner  himfelf  by  voluntary  intention  and  the  pc^ 
fuaiion  of  his  giving  it  to  God.  Forced  coniecradoBi 
out  of  anotlier  man  s  eftate  are  no  better  than  forood 
vows,  hateful  to  God,  "who loves  a  cheerfiil  giver;' 
but  much  more  hateful,  wrung  out  of  men  s  piuies  to 
'  maintain  a  difapproved  miniftry  againit  their  conid^Ke; 
however  unholy,  infamous,  and  difhonourable  to  fail 
miniiters  and  die  free  goipel,  maintained  in*  iuch  mh 
worthy  manner  as  by  violence  and  extortion.  If  he  gpt 
it  as  to  his  teacher,  what  juftice  or  equity  compels  \m 
to  |)ay  for  learning  that  religion  which  leaves  fredy 
to  his  choice,  whether  he  will  Icam  it  or  no,  whether 
of  this  teaclier  or  another,  and  elpccially  to  pay  fcr 
what  he  never  learned,  or  approves  not;  wherebfi 
beiides  the  wound  of  his  conlcience,  he  becomes  tfas 
lefe  able  to  recompenfe  his  true  teacher  ?  Thus  for  hath 
been  inquired  by  whom  cliurch-minilters  ought  to  hi 
maintained,  and  liatli  been  proved  molt  natural,  moft 
equal  and  agreeable  with  fcripture,  to  be  by  them  whi 
receive  tlicir  teaching ;  and  by  whom,  if  they  be  in* 
able.  Whicli  ways  well  oblerved  can  dilcourage  noal 
but  hirelings,  and  will  much  leflen  their  number  in  thi 
church. 

It  remains  lafdy  to  confider,  in  what  manner  Gad 
hath  ordaihed  tliat  recompenle  be  given  to  miniftera  rf 
tlie  goipel ;  and  by  all  fcripture  it  will  appear,  that  he 
hdtii  given  it  them  not  by  civil  law  and  freehold,  9 
they  claim,  but  by  the  benevolence  and  free  CTadtude  rf 
fuch  as  receive  them :  Luke  k,  7,  8,  '*  Eating  ani 
drinking  iiich  things  as  they  gave  you.     If  they.receiie 
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you,  eat  fuch  things  as  are  fet  before  you."  Matth.  x, 
7,  8,  "  As  ye  go,  preach,  laying,  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  at  hand,  &c.  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give.* 
If  God  have  ordained  minifters  to  preach  freely,  whether 
they  receive  recompenle  or  not,  then  certainly  he  hath 
forbid  both  them  to  compel  it,  and  others  to  compel  it 
for  them.  But  freely  given,  he  accounts  it  as  j^ivcn  to 
himfelf:  Phil,  iv,  16,  17,  18,  "  Ye  lent  once  and  again 
to  my  neceflity :  not  becaufe  I  defire  a^j^ift;  but  I  defire 
fruit,  tliat  may  abound  to  your  account.  Having  re- 
ceived of  Epaphroditus  the  tilings  which  were  fent  from 
you,  an  odour  of  fwect  fmell,  a  facrifice  acceptable, 
well-pleafmg  to  God :"  which  cannot  be  from  force  or 
unwillingneis.  The  fame  is  faid  of  alms,  Heb.  xiii,  16, 
**To  do  good  and  to  communicate,  forget  not;  for 
with  fuch  facrifice  God  is  well  pleafed."  Wlience  th% 
primitive  church  thought  it  no  Ihanie  to  receive  all  their 
maintenance  as  the  alms  of  their  auditors.  Wliich  they 
who  defend  titlies,  as  if  it  made  for  their  caulc,  whenas 
it  utterly  confutes  them,  omit  not  to  fet  do^-n  at  large ; 
proving  to  our  hands  out  ofOrigcn,  Tcrtullian,  Cyprian, 
and  others,  that  the  clergy  lived  at  firft  upon  tlie  mere 
benevolence  of  their  hearers ;  who  gave  what  tliey  gave, 
not  to  the  clergy,  but  to  the  church ;  out  ef  which  th« 
clergy  had  tlieir  portions  given  them  in  balkets,  and 
where  thence  called  fportularii,  bafket-clerks  :  that  their 
portion  was  a  very  mean  allowance,  only  tor  a  bare  live- 
lihood; according  to  thofe  precepts  of  our  Saviour, 
Matth.  X,  7,  &c.,  the  reft  was  diftributed  to  the  poor. 
They  cite  alio  out  of  Profjier,  the  difciple  of  St.  Auftin, 
diat  fuch  of  the  clergy,  as  had  niean<=  of  tlieir  own, 
might  not  w  ithout  lin  partake  of  church  maintenance ; 
not  receiving  thereby  food  which  they  abound  with,  but 
feeiling  on  the  fins  of  other  men :  that  tlie  Holy  Ghoft 
laith  of  fuch  clergymen,  they  eat  the  fins  of  my  people  ; 
and  tliat  a  council  at  Antioch,  in  the  year  340,  fufi'ered 
not  eitlicr  prieft  or  bifliop  to  live  on  church-mainte- 
nance without  neceflity.  Thus  tar  tithers  themlclves 
have  contributed  to  their  own  coniiitation,  by  confeffing 
that  the  church  lived  primitively  on  alms.  And  I  add, 
that  about  the  year  359,  (Jonftaatius  the  emperor  having 
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fummoned  a  general  council  of  bilhops  to  Ariminuiniiii 
Italy,  and  provided  for  their  fublifteQce  there,  the  Britilli 
and  French  biftiops  judging  it  not  decent  to  live  on 
the  public,  chofe  rather  to  be  at  their  own  charges. 
Three  only  out  of  Britain  conftniined  through  want,  yd 
refuiing  offered  affiitance  from  the  reft,  accepted  the 
emperor  s  provifion ;  judging  it  more  convenient  to  fiib- 
filt  by  public  tlian  by  private  fuftenance.  Whence  ire 
may  conclude^  tliat  bilhops  then  in  this  ifland  had 
their  livelihood  only  froin  benevolence ;  in  which  regard 
this  relater  Sulpittus  Severus,  a  good  author  of  the  fiune 
time,  highly  prailes  them.  And  the  Waldenfes^  our  M 
reformers,  both  froio  the  fcripture  and  thefe  primitive 
examples,  maintained  thofe  among  them  who  bore  the 
office  of  minifters  by  alms  only.  Take  their  very  wonb 
from  the  hiilory  written  of  them  in  French,  Part  % 
lib.  2,  Chap.  2,  ^'  La  nourriture  &  ce  de  quoy  nov 
fommes  converts,  &c.  Our  food  and  clotliing  is  fiifi- 
ciently  adminiftered  and  given  to  us  by  way  of  gratuto 
and  alms,  by  the  good  people  whom  we  teaii."  ^ 
then  by  alms  and  benevolence,  not  by  legal  force,  not 
by  tenure  of  fi-echold  or  copyhold  :  for  alms,  tiioiidi 
juft,  cannot  be  compelled ;  and  benevolence  forced  tt 
malevolence  ratlier,  violent  and  inconfiftent  with  the 
gofpel ;  and  declares  him  no  true  minifter  thereof,  boC 
a  rapacious  hireling  rather,  who  by  force  receiving  k, 
eats  the  bread  of  violence  and  exaftioh,  no  holy  or  Ji^ 
livelihood,  no  not  civilly  counted  honeft ;  much  k6 
befeeming  fuch  a  fpiritual  miniftry.  But,  fay  they,  oar 
maintenance  is  our  due,  tithes  the  right  of  Chrift,  an- 
feparable  from  tlie  j>rieft,  no  where  repealed;  iftbe^ 
not  otherwiie  to  be  had,  by  law  to  be  recovered :  fcr 
though  Paul  were  pleafed  to  forego  his  due,  and  not  to 
ufe  his  power,  i  Cor.  ix,  la,  yet  he  had  a  power,  ver.4i 
and  bound  not  others.  I  anfvver  firft,  becaufe  I  leetbem 
ftill  fo  loth  to  unlearn  their  decimal  arithmetic,  and  fil 
gralp  their  tithes  as  infeparable  from  a  prieft,  that  Hfr 
nifters  of  the  gofpel  are  not  priefts ;  and  therefore  fepi- 
rated  from  tithes  by  their  exclufion,  being  neither  called 
priefts  in  the  New  Teftament,  nor  of  any  ordert  knoii 
in  fcripture :  not  of  Melchifedec,  proper  to  Cbrift  only; 
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not  of  Aaron,  as  they  themfelves  will  confefs ;    and  the 
tliird  pricfthood  only  remaining,  is  common  to  all  the 
faithful.     But  tliey  are  rainilters  of  our  high  prieft. — 
True,  but  not  of  his  priefthood,  as  the  Levites  were  to 
Aaron;  for  he  performs   that  whole  office  himlelf  in- 
communicably.     Yet  tithes  remain,  fay  they,  ftill  unre- 
lealcd,  the  due  of  Chrift ;  and  to  whom  payable,  but  tp 
his  minifters  ?  I  fay  again,  tliat  no  man    can  fo  under- 
ftand  tiiem,  unlefs  Chrift  in  fome  place  or  otiier  fo  claim 
tliem.     That  example  of  Abraham  argues  nothing  but 
his  voluntaiy  aft ;  honour  once  only  done,  but  on  what 
confideration,  whetlier  to  a  prieft  or  to  a  king,  whetlier 
due  the  honour,  arbitrary  tiiat  kind  of  honour  or  not, 
will  after  all  contending  be  left  ftill  in  mere  conjechire : 
which  muft  not   be   permitted  in  die   claim  of  fuch  at 
needy  and   fubtle   fpiritual  corporation,    pretending  by 
divine  right  to  the  tenth  of  all  other  men's  eftates ;  nor 
can  it  be  allowed  by  wife  men  or  the  verdift  of  common 
law.     And  the  tenth  part,  though  once  declared  holy, 
is  declared  now  to  be  no  holier  than  the  other  nine,  by 
that  command  to  Peter,  A6fa  x^  15,  «28,  whereby  all 
diftinSion  of  holy   and    unholy  is    removed    from  all 
things.      Tithes  therefore,    though .  claimed,    and   holy 
under  the  law,  yet  are  now  releafed  and  quitted  both  by 
that  command  to  Peter,    and  by  this  to'  all  minifters, 
above-cited  Luke  x,  ^^  eating  and  drinking  fuch  things 
as  they  give  you :"  made  holy  now  by  their  free  gift 
only.     And  therefore  St.  Paul,   1  Cor.  ix,  4,  ailerts  his 
power  indeed  ;  but  of  what  ?  not  of  tithes,  but,  "  to  eat 
and  drink  Inch  things  as  are  given"  in  reference  to  this 
command ;  which  he  calls  not  holy  things,  or  things  of 
the  gofpel,   as  if  the  gofpel  had  any  confecrated  things 
in  anfwer  to  things  of  tlie  temple,  vcr.  1 3,  but  he  calls 
them  "your  carnal  tilings,"  ver.  11,  without  changing 
their  property.     And  what  power  had  he  ?    Not  tlie 
power  of  force,    but  of  confcience  only,    whereby  he 
might  lawfully  and  without  fcruple  live  on  the  gplpel ; 
receiving  ^hat  was  given  him,  as  the  recompenfe  of  his 
labour.     For  if  Chrilt  tlie  mafter  hath  profefled  his  king- 
dom to  be  not  of  this  world,  it  fuits  not  with  tliat  pro^ 
feflioq,  either  in  liim  or  his  minifters,  to  claim  temporal 
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right  from  fpiritual  refpeQs.     lie  who  refiifed  tx)  be  d^ 
divider  of  an  inheritance  betn^een  two  brethren,  cannot 
approve  his  minifters,  by  pretended  right  from  him,  to 
be  dividers  of  tenths  and  freeholds  out  of  other  men's 
poffeflions,  making  thereby  tlie  gofpel  but   a   cloak  of 
camal  intereft,  and  to  the  coijtradiftion  of  their  mafier, 
turning  his   heavenly  kingdom  into  a  kingdom  of  das 
world,  a  kingdom   of  force  and   rapine :    to  whom  it 
will  be  one  day  thundered  more  terribly  than  to  Gehaa, 
for  tluis  difhonouring  a  far  greater  mafter  and  his  gpt 
pel ;  "  is  this  a  time  to  receive  money,  and   to  reccifc 
garments,  and  oliveyanls,  and  vineyards,  and  fheepand 
oxen  r"     The    leproly  of  Naaman,    linked  with  that 
apoftolic  cuiie  of  perifliing  imprecated  on  Simon  Mac^f 
may  be  feared  will  "  cleave  to  fuch  and  to  their  feed 
for  ever."    So  that  when  all  is  done,  and  belly  hath  ufed 
in  vain   all   her  cunning  fhifts,    I  doubt   not   but  aB 
true  minifters,    conlidering  the  demonftration  of  what 
hath  been  here  proved,  will'  be  wife,  and  think  it  mudi 
more  tolerable  to  hear,  that  no  maintenance  of  minit 
ters,  whether  tithes  or  any  other,    can    be  iettled  Ijf 
ftatute,  but  mult  be  given  by  them  who  receive  idtmc- 
tion;  and  freely  given,  as  God  hath   ordained.     And 
indeed  what  can  be  a  more  honourable  maintenance  to 
them  tlian  llich,  whether  ahns   or  willing  oblations,  as 
tiiefe ;  whicli  being  accounted  both   alike    as   given  to 
God,  the  only  acceptable  facrifices  now  remaining,  mnl^ 
needs  rcpreient  him   who   receives  them    much  in  die 
care  of  God,  and  nearly  related  to  him,  when  not  Imt  ^ ! 
worldly  force  and   conftraint,    but   with  religious  aw^ 
and  reverence,  what  is  given  to  God,  is  given  to  him; 
and  what  to  him,    accounted  as  given   to  God.    TIA 
would  be  well  enough,    fay  they ;'  but    how   many  wj . 
fo  give  ?  I  anfwer,  as  many,  doubtlels,    as  fliall  be  ive| 
taught,  as  many  as  God  Ihall  fo  move.     Why  are  ye  6' 
diftiuftful,    both  of   your  own  do6h'ine  and  of  GoA ' 
promiies,  fulfilled  in  the  experience   of  tliofe  dilciidei 
firltfi^nt?    Luke  xxii,  35,    "When  I  fent  you  wirfio* 
purle,  and  Icrip,  and  flioes,  lacked  j^e  any  thing  .^  AsA 
they  faid,    Notliing."     How  tlien  came  ours,    or  wto 
fei>t  them  thus  deltitutey  thus  poor  and  empi^  bodi  d 
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irfe  and  faith  ?  Who  ftyle  themfelves  embafladors  of 
iliis  Chrifty  and  feem  to  be  his  tithe^gatherei's,  though 
1  office  of  their  own  letting  up  to  his  difhonour,  his 
La6iers^  his  publicans  ratlier,  not  trufting  tliat  he  will 
aintain  them  in  their  embafTy,  uiileis  uiey  bind  him 
»  his  promife  by  a  ftatute-law,  that  we  ihaJl  maintain 
lem.  Lay  down  for  ihame  that  magnific  title,  while 
;  (cek  maintenance  from  the  people :  it  is  not  the  man- 
3r  of  embaffadors  to  alk  maintenance  of  them  to  whom 
ley  are  ient     But  he  who  is  Lord  of  all  thin^,  hath 

ordained:  truft  him  then;  he  doubtlefe  wm  com- 
land  tlie  people  to  make  good  his  promifes  of  main- 
nance  more  honourably  unulked,  unraked  for.  Tliis 
ley  know,  tliis  they  preach,  yet  believe  not :  but  think 

as  impoflible,  without  a  Itatute-law,  to  live  of  the 
>fpel,  as  if  by  tliole  words  tlicy  were  bid  go  eat  their 
ibles,  as  Ezekiel  and  John  did  their  books ;  and  fuch 
jQrines  as  tliefe  arc  as  bitter  to  their  bellies ;  but  wiU 
rve  fo  much  the  better  to  difcover  hirelings,  who  can 
Eive  notliin:;,  though  but  in  aj^pearance,  jull  and  folid 
)  anfwer  tor  themfelves  againft  what  tiath  been  here 
K)ken,  unlefe  perhaps  this  one  remaining  pretence, 
hich  we  Ihall  quickly  fee  to  be  either  falfe  or  uiiinge* 


uous. 


They  pretend  that  their  education,  either  at  fchool  or 
niveriity,  hatli  been  very  chargcihlo,  and  therefore 
light  to  be  repaired  in  future  by  a  plentiftil  mainte- 
ancc :  whenas  it  is  well  known,  that  the  better  half  of 
lem,  (and  ofttimes  poor  and  pitiful  boys,  of  no  merit 
r  promifmg  hopes  that  might  entitle  them  to  tlie  pub- 
c  provifion,  but  their  poverty  and  the  unjuft  favour 
F  friends,)  have  had  the  moft  of  tlieir  breeding,  both  at 
bool  and  univerfity,  by  fcholaHbips,  exhibitions,  and 
llowihips  at  the  public  coft,  which  might  engage  them 
le  rather  to  give  freely,  as  tliey  have  freely  received. 
>r  if  they  have  miffed  of  thefe  helps  at  the  latter  place, 
icy  have  afler  two  or  three  years  left  the  courfe  of 
leir  ftudies  there,  if  they  ever  well  began  them,  and 
ndertaken,  though  fumiilied  witii  liftle  die  but  igno- 
amcc,  boldnefs,  and  ambition,  if  with  no  worfc  vices, 
chaplainihip  in  fcrnie  gendeman's  boufe,  to  the  ire- 
Vol.  IIL  C  c  quent 
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qucnt  embafing  of  his  Tons  with  illiterate  and  namnr 

principles.     Or  if  they  have  lived  there  upon  tlieir  own, 

who  knows  not  tliat  feven  years  charge  of  living  there^ 

to  tlieui  who  fly  not  from  tiie  government  of  their  [»• 

rents  to  the  licence  of  a  univcility,  but  come  feriouflf 

to  ftudy,  is  no  more  than  may  be  well  defrayed  and 

reimburfed  by  one  year's  revenue  of  an  ordinary  good 

benefice  ?  If  they  iiud  then  means  of  breeding  from  thck 

parents,  it  is  likely  they  have  more  now ;  and  if  they 

have,  it  needs  mnft  be  mechanic  and   uuingenuous  ia 

tl)cm,  to  bring  a  bill  of  charges  for  the  learning  of  tliofe 

literal  arts  and  fcienccs,  which   they  have   learned  (ii 

tliey  have  indeed  Icained  tliem,  as  they  ieidom  have) 

ti>    their  own  benefit  and  accompliflnnenL     But  tlif 

will  lay.  we  had  betaken  us  to  fome  other  trade  or  pio- 

feflion,  had  we  not  expcfiVed  to  find  a  better  livelibool 

bvUie   miniftrv.     This  is  that  which  I   looked  for,  to 

diJcovcr  thciii  openly  niithcr  true  lovers    of    l&ano^ 

and  ib  vcrv  leldoni  mnXis  of  it,  nor  true  niiniftcrs  of  ite 

goiJK'l.     iSo  long  ago  out  of  date  is  tliat  old  true  lajno^ 

1  Tim.  iii,  1,  "If  a  man  dcfire  a  billiopric,  hedefiraa 

gt>otI  woijv  -y   for  now  commonly  he  who  delires  to  he 

a  niinirrer,  looks  not  at  the  work,  but   at    tlie  wages; 

and  bv  tiiat  lure  or  lou  bell,  niay  be  tolled  from  ^sUk 

to  j>arilh  all  die  town  over.     IJut  what  can  be  plainer 

limony,  thi\n  tlms  to  be  at  charges   beforehand,  to  aa 

oihor  end  thim  to  ini«ke  tlieir  miniftry  doubly  or  HeUf . 

bcjit/licial  ?    To  whom  it  might  be  faid,  as  jufdyaa^ll 

t!uu   Simon,    "  Thy  money  j^erifli    with  thee,   beomA 

iliou  hnfi  thought,  that  tiie  gift  of  God    may  be  pfr 

diiiicd  v.ilh   money;  thou  hait  neither   part  iiorktl 

this   fiiattcr."     Next,  it  is  a  fond  eiTour,  though  W 

liiucii    l);»!i(*vr(l  among  us,  to  tliink  that  the  uuivoAf 

luu'kcs  a  njiuiftcr  of  tlie  gofpel;  what  it  may  coodas 

lo  (/ther  arts  and  fciences,  I  dil'pute  not  now:  butM 

wiiidi  niakc^^  iit  a   minilter,  the  fcripture  can  baftfc 

fosiii  us  to  I)';,  onlv  from  above,  whence  alfo  we  are  iii 

to  lick  them;  I\Iat.  ix,  38,  "  Pray  ye  therefore  to  to 

J. 01(1  of  tlic  harvclt,   that  he  will  icnd  forth  laboaMI 

into  his  liar\clt;."    Acts,  xx,  28,  "  The  flock,  ovenHik 

the  I  loly  Gliolt  hatli  made-  you  overlcers,**    Iloiii.x»  ^5 
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"  Wow  fliall  they  preach,  unlefs  they  be  fent  r"  By 
whom  fciit?  by  the  uiiiverfity,  or  the  magiitrate,  or 
their  belly?  No  lurcly,  but  lent  from  God  only,  and 
that  God  who  is  not  their  bcllv.  Anfl  whether  hi.*  lie 
fcnt  from  God,  or  from  Simon  Magus,  die  inward  fenfc 
of  his  calling  and  fpiritual  ability  will  fuflicientiy  tell 
him;  and  that  ftrong  obligation  felt  within  iiim,  which 
Mas  felt  by  tlie  apoltle,  will  often  exprels  fiom  him  tiie 
lame  words:  1  Cor. ix,  1(5,  "  Neceffityis  laiduj>on  me, 
yea,  M^oe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  g()r|>el."  Not 
a  beggarly  neceffity,  and  the  AVoe  feai'ed  other wu'ri  of 
perpetual  want,  but  fuch  a  neceffity  as  made  him  willing 
to  preacii  the  gofpel  gratis,  and  to  embrace  |>overty, 
rather  than  as  a  woe  to  fcai*  it.  1  Cor.  xii,  -zS,  *'  God 
hath  fet  fome  in  the  church,  fiift  apoltles,  c^vc.''  Ephef. 
iv,  11,  &c.,  "  He  gave  fome  apoftUis,  &c.  For  the  jkt- 
fefting  of  tlie  liiints,  for  the  work  of  the  miniftry,  ibr 
the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Chrift,  till  we  all  come  to 
the  unity  of  the  faith.''  \\'heRby  we  may  know,  that 
as  lie  made  them  at  the  firft,  lb  he  makes  them  ftill,  and 
to  the  world's  end.  2  Cor.  iii,  (J,  "  \\wj  hath  alio  made 
us  fit  or  able  minifters  of  the  New  Tcftament."  1  Tim. 
IV,  14,  "  The  gift  tliat  is  in  thee,  which  wiis  given  tliee 
by  prophecy,  and  tlie  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  tlio  |)rel- 
l^tery."  Thelc  are  all  the  uieans,  which  we  read  of,  re- 
quired in  fcripture  to  the  making  of  a  minitter.  All  this 
is  granted,  you  will  fay  ;  but  yet  tliat  it  is  alio  requifite 
he  ihould  be  ti*aincd  in  other  learniniy ;  which  can  lie  no 
where  better  had  tlian  at  univeriities.  I  anfwer,  tiiat 
what  learning,  either  human  or  divine,  can  be  necellary 
to  a  minifter,  may  as  eafily  and  lefs  chargeably  bo  had  ia 
any  private  houfe.  How  deficient  elfe,  and  to  how  little 
purpole  are  all  thofe  piles  of  lermons,  notes,  and  com- 
ments on  all  parts  of  tlie  Bible,  bodies  and  manows  of 
di\iiiity,  bcfides  all  other  fciences,  m  our  Englilh 
tongue ;  many  of  the  fame  books  which  in  Latin  they 
read  at  the  univeifity  ?  And  the  fmall  neceffity  of  going 
thither  to  Icam  divinity  I  prove  firft  from  the  moft  part 
of  tliemlclves,  who  feklom  continue  tliere  till  they  have 
well  got  through  logic,  their  firft  rudiments ;  thcigli, 
ift  (ay* truth,  logic  alfo  may  much  better  be  wanting  in 

c  c  3  dilputes 
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difputes  of  divinity,  that  in  the  fubtile  debates  of  law- 
yers, and  ftatcfmen,  who  yet  feldom  or  never  deal  with 
lyllogifnis.      And    thole    theological    difputations  there 
held  by  profeffors  and  graduates  are  fuch,   as  tend  leafi 
of  all  to  the  edification  or  capacity  of  the  people,  bat 
rather  perplex  and  leaven  pure  doQrine  with  ibholaftical 
traili,  than  enable  any  minitter  to  the  better  preacbing 
of  the  gofpcl.     Whence  we  may  alfo  compute,  fince  tbcy 
come  to  reckonings,  the  charges  of  his  needful  libraiy: 
wliich,  though  foine  ihame  not  to  value  at  600I.,  may 
be  competently  fumillied  for  60I.     If  any  man  for  his 
oy^n  curiofity  or  delight  be  in  books  further  cxpenfive, 
that  is  not  to  be  reckoned  as  neceflary  to  liis  miniftenal, 
either  breeding  or  funftion.     But  papifts  and  other  ad- 
veifarics  cannot  be  confuted  witliout  fathers  and  coun- 
cils, immenfe  volumes,  and  of  vaft  charges.     I  will  ihotr 
them   tlicrefore  a  Ihorter  and  a  better  way  of  coDfoti- 
tion :  Tit.  i,  9,  "  Holding  faft  the  faithful  word,  as  he 
hath  been  taught,  that  he  may  be  able  by  found  doc- 
trine, both  to  exhort  and  to  convince  gainiayers:"  id» 
are  confuted   as  foon  as  heard,  bringing  that  which  b 
either  not  in  fcripture,  or  againft  it.     To  puriue  them 
further  through  the  obfcure  and  entangled  wood  of  an- 
tiquity, fathers  and  councils  fighting  one  againft  another, 
is  ncedlefs,  endlefs,  not  requifite  in  a  niinifter,   and  re- 
fufed  by  tlie  iirft  reformers  of  our  religion.     Aiui  yet 
we  may  l)c  confident,  if  theie  tilings  be  thought  needfo^ 
let  the  ftate  but  ereO:  in  public  good  ftore  of  libraricsi 
and  there  will  not  want  men  in  the  church,  who  of  their 
owu  inclinations  will  become  able  in  tliis  kind  againi 
papift  or  any  otlier  adverfary.     I  have  thus  at  large  o- 
amined  the  ufual  pretences  of  hirelings,  coloured  (wer 
moft  commonly  with  the  caufe  of  learning  and  univerf' 
ties;  as  if  with  divines  learning  flood   and  fell,  wberOB 
for  tlie  moft  part  their  pittance  is  lb  finall :  and,  to  fpeil 
freely,  it  were  much  better  there  were  not  one  divine  9 
the   univeifities,  no  fchool-divinity  known,   the  idle  fr 
phiftry  of  monks,   the  canker  of  religion ;  and  that  tbqf 
who  mtended  to  be'miniltcrs,  were  trained   up  in  tk 
church  only  by  the  fcripture,  and  in  the  orig^  ta* 
guagcs  dicreof  at  fchool;   without   fetching  the  co0 
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pafs  of  other  arts  and  Iciences,  more  than  what  they 
can  well  learn  at  Iccondarv  leillire,  and  at  home. — 
Neither  fpeak  1  tliis  in  contempt  of  learning,  or  the 
miniftry,  but  hating  the  common  cheats  of  both ;  hating 
that  they,  who  have  preached  out  bifliops,  pi'elates,  and 
canonifts,  ihould,  in  what  ferves  their  own  ends,  retain 
their  falfe  opinions,  their  Pharilkical  leaven,  tlieir  ava- 
rice, and  clolcly  their  ambition,  tlicir  pluralities,  their 
nonrefidencies,  their  odious  fees,  and  ufe  their  legal  and 
popifti  arguments  for  tithes:  that  independents  fliould 
take  that  name,  as  they  may  jultly  from  the  true  free- 
dom of  chriftian  doftrine  and  church-dii'cipline  fubjefi 
to  no  fuperiour  judge  but  God  only,  and  fcek  to  1x5  de- 
pendents on  the  magiftrate  for  their  maintenance ;  m  hich 
two  things,  iixlependence  and  ftate-hire  in  religion,  can 
never  confift  long  or  certainly  together.  For  magiP> 
trates  at  one  time  or  otlier,  not  like  thefe  at  prefent  our 
patrons  of  chriftian  liberty,  will  pay  none  but  luch 
whom  by  their  committees  of  examination  they  lind 
confonnable  to  their  interefts  and  opinions :  and  hire- 
lings will  foon  frame  themlelves  to  that  interelt,  and 
thole  opinions  which  they  fee  belt  pleafmg  to  their  pay- 
niaftei's;  and  to  fecm  right  themlelves,  will  Ibrce  others 
tis  to  tlie  truth.  But  molt  of  all  tliey  are  to  be  reviled 
and  ihamed,  who  ci-y  out  with  the  diftinft  voice  of  ' 
notorious  hirelings ;  that  if  ye  lettle  not  our  mainte- 
nance by  law,  farewel  the  golpel ;  tiian  which  notliing 
can  be  uttered  more  falle,  more  ignominious,  and  1 
may  lay,  more  blalphemous  againft  our  Saviour ;  who 
hatli  promifed  witliout  tliis  condition,  both  his  holy 
Ipirit,  arid  his  own  prefence  with  his  church  to  tlie 
world's  end:  nothing  more  falle  (unlels  with  their  oun 
mouths  tliey  condemn  themlelves  for  the  unworthieft 
and  molt  mercenary  of  all  other  minifters)  by  the  ex- 
perience of  300  years  after  Chrilt,  and  the  churches  at 
this  day  in  France,  Auftria,  Polonia,  and  otlicr  places, 
wiincfling  the  contmry  under  an  adveile  magiftrate,  not 
a  favourable;  notliing  more  ignominious,  levelling,  or 
rather  undervaluing  Clnift  beneath  Mahomet,  For  if  it 
mult  be  thus,  how  can  any  chriftian  object  it  to  a  Turk, 
(bat  liis  religion  ftands  by  force  only;  {met  not  juitly 
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fear  from  hiip  this  reply,  yours  both  by  force  and 
.money,  in  the  jucl«;ment  of  your  own  preachers?  Tim 
is  ttiat  A\hich  makes  atlicifts  in  the  land,  whom  they  fo 
much  complain  of:  not  the  want  of  maintenance,  or 
preachers,  as  they  riiege,  but  the  many  hireliog;s  and 
cheaters  that  have  the  golpel  in  tlieir  hands ;  lianas  that 
ftill  crave,  and  are  never  lalisfied.  Likely  minifters  in- 
deed, to  proclnini  the  faiih,  or  to  exhort  our  truft  in 
God,  when  tlicy  thcuilelves  .will  not  truft  him  to  pro- 
vide for  tlijn)  in  tlie  mciVage  whereon,  they  fey,  lie  fait 
them ;  but  threaten,  lor  m  ant  of  tempoi'al  means,  to 
defert  it ;  calling  that  want  of  means,  -whicli  is  notlmg 
elle  but  tlie  want  of  their  o\yn  faith ;  and  would  force 
us  to  pay  the  hire  of  build inc;  our  faidi  to  their  covetDU 
inciedulity.  Doubtlels,  if  uod  only  be  he  who  gii« 
minifters  to  his  church  till  die  world  s  end  ;  and  througji 
the  whole  golpel  never  fent  us  for  uiinilters  to  the 
fchools  of  philolophy,  but  rather  bids  us  beware  of  fndi 
"  Tain  deceit,"  Col.  ii,  8,  (which  the  primitive  churchy 
fifter  two  or  three  ages  not  remembering,  brought  hflv 
felf  quickly  to  confulion)  if  all  the  faithful  be  now  "  a 
holy  and  a  royal  prieiihood,"  i  Pet.  ii,  5,  p,  not  ex- 
cluded from  tlie  dilpeiilation  of  things  holieftj  after  firee 
plcCtion  of  the  church,  and  impofition  of  hands,  there 
will  not  want  minifters  eU'fled  out  of  all  lorts  and  onlos 
of  men, ,  for  die  gofpel  makes  no  difference  from  the 
magiUiate  himfelf  to  the  mcaneft  artificer,  if  God  en- 
dently  favour  him.  with  Ipiiitual  gifts,  as  he  can  eaiily, 
and  oit  hatli  done,  \\\\\\e  tliofe  bachelor  divines  and 
doftors  of  die  tippet  have  been  pafled  by.  Heretofeic 
in  the  fivft  evangelic  times,  (and  it  were  happy  fa 
Chrifiendom  if  it  were  lb  again)  minifters  of  the  gofpd 
were  by  nodiing  elle  dUiinguilhed  fiom  otlier  chriltiaDl^ 
but  by  their  fpiritual  knowledge  and  fimflity  of  lile,  fa 
which  the  church  elected  diem  to  be  her  teachers  and 
overfeers,  though  not  thereby  to  feparate  them  fioi 
whatever  calling  llie  then  ibund  them  following  befidea; 
as  the  example  of  St.  Paul  declares,  and  the  firlt  times  of 
1  hi  ifiianity.  'When  once  diey  afteCted  to  be  called  a 
clergy,  and  became,  as  it  were,  a  peculiar  tribe  of  Ii^ 
vitcs^  a  party,  a  difthict  order  in  the  commonweald^  1 
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bred  up  for  divines  in  bubbling  fchools,  and  fed  at  tlie 
public  coft,  good  for  notlnng  elfe  but  Aviiat  was  good 
for  nothing,  they  loon  gre>v  idle :  that  idlcnds,  with 
fulnels  of  bread,  begat  pride  antJ  pcr|x;tual  contcniiou 
with  tlieir  feeder  the  dei'pifed  hiity,  throudi  all  aged 
ever  iince ;  to  the  perverting  of  religion,  and  tlic  dilhu*- 
bance  of  all  Chriltendom.  And  we  may  confidently 
conclude,  it  never  will  be  otheruile  while  they  are  thus  • 
upheld  undepending  on  tlie  church,  on  m  hich  alone  they 
anciently  depended,  and  are  by  the  magiftrate  publicly 
maintained  a  numerous  taction  of  indigent  pcrlbus,  crej^ 
for  the  moil  part  out  of  extreme  want  and  bad  nuiture, 
claiming  by  divine  right  and  freehold  the  tenth  of  our 
eftates,  to  monopolize  the  minifiry  as  their  peculiar, 
•which  is  free  and  ojxni  to  all  able  chriltians,  elected  by 
any  church.  Under  this  pretence  exempt  from  all  other 
t'uiployuient,  and  enriching  tliemfelves  on  the  public, 
ihey  laii  of  all  prove  common  incendiaries,  and  exalt 
their  horns  a<]jainlt;  the  masyilh'ajte  himlelf  that  maintains 
tiiem,  as  the  i)riclt  of  Rome  chd  foon  after  againll  iiis 
benefactor  the  emperor,  and  the  preibyters  of  late  in 
Scotland.  Of  which  hirelin-'  crew,  tOizethcr  with  all 
the  milchiels,  dilienfions,  troubles,  wars  merely  of  tlieir 
kindlinij,  Chriftc  iiuom  miuht  loon  rid  herlelf  and  be 
happy,  if  chriftiaiis  would  but  know  their  own  dignity,  ^ 
their  liberty,  their  adoption,  and  let  it  not  be  wondered 
if  I  lay,  their  fpiritual  priefthopd,  whereby  Uiey  have  ull 
ajually  acceis  to  any  minifteriai  funfition,  whenever  called 
by  their  own  abilities,  anc^  tlic  church,  tliough  they 
never  came  near  commencement  or  univerfity.  But  while 
proteftants,  to  avoid  the  due  labour  of  undeiftanding 
their  o\\n  religion,  are  content  to  lodge  it  in  the  breaft,  or 
rather  in  the  books  of  a  clergyman,  and  to  take  it  tlieiKe  . 
by  Jcraps  and  manmiocks,  as  he  difpenfes  it  in  his  Sun 
day's  dole ;  they  will  be  always  learning  and  never 
knowing;  always  infants;  always  eithir  his  valfals,  as 
hiy  papilts  are  to  their  priefts;  or  at  odds  witli  him,  as 
refortned  ]>rinciples  give  them  lomc  ligl)t  to  be  no^ 
>\ holly  conformable;  whence  infinite  diliurbanccs  in  the* 
ftate,  as  they  do,  muft  needs  follow.  Thus  much  I 
bad  to  lay ;  aod,  I  fuppole,  what  may  be  enough  to  tliem 
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who  are  not  avaricioully  bent  otherwife,  touching  the 
likelieft  means  to  remove  hirelings  out  of  the  church; 
than  which  nothing  can  n)ore  conduce  to  truth,  to  peace 
and  all  happinefs  both  in  church  and  ftate.  If  I  be  not 
heard  nor  believed^  the  event  will  bear  me  witne^  to 
have  fpoken  truth;  and  I^  in  the  mean  while,  have 
borne  my  witneis^  not  out  of  feafon,  to  the  church  aod 
|o  my  country. 
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LETTER  TO  A  FRIEND, 

CONCEBNINtt 

The  Ruptures  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Publilhed  from  the  Manufcript 

SIR, 

UPON  the  fad  and  ferious  difcourfe  which  we  fell 
into  laft  night,  concerning  thele  dangerous  rup- 
tures of  the  Comnionwealtli,  fcarce  yet  in  her  infancy, 
\^'hich  cannot  be  without  fome  inward  flaw  in  her  bowels; 
I  began  to  confider  more  intenfeiy  thereon  than  hitherto 
I  have  been  wont,  refigning  myfelf  to  the  wifdom  and 
care  of  ihofe  who  had  the  government ;  and  not  finding 
that  either  God,  or  the  public  required  more  of  me, 
than  my  prayers  for  tliem  that  govern.     And  fince  you 
have  not  only  ftirred  up  my  thoughts,  by  acquainting  me 
with  tlie  ftate  of  affairs,  more  inwardly  tlian  1  knew  be- 
fore ;  but  alfo  have  delired  me  to  fct  down  my  opinion 
thereof,  trufting  to  your  ingenuity,  I  fliall  give  you  freely 
my  apprehcnfion,  both  oi  our  j>reicnt  evils,  and  what 
expedients,  it  God  in  mercy  regard  ns,  may  remove  them. 
I  will  begin  with  telHng  you  how  1  was  overjoyed,  when 
I  heard  that  the  army,  under  tlie  working  of  God  s  holy 
Ipirit,  as  I  thought,  and  ftill  Iiope  well,  had  been  lb  far 
Vrought  to  chhftian  humility,  and  lielf-denial,  as  to  con- 
fels  in  public  their  backfliding  from  the  good  old  caufe, 
and   to  lliow  the   fruits  of  their  repentance,    in  the 
righteoufnels  of  tlieir  reftoring  tlie  old  famous  parlia- 
ment, which  diey  had  without  juft  authority  diflblved : 
I  call  it  the  tamotis  parliament,  though  not  the  bafmleis, 
fince  none  well-aftefted,  but  will  confels,  they  have  dc- 
ferved  much  more  of  thele  nations,  than  they  have  iin- 
deferved.     And  I  perfuade  me,  that  God  was  pleafed 
nith  their  reftitutiim,  figning  it,  as  he  dic^  with  fucb  a 
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fignal  viflory,  when  fo  great  a  part  of  llie  nation  vfre 
defpcrately  cpnlpired  to  call  back  again  tlieir  iligjptian 
bondage.  So  much  the  more  it  now  amazes  me,  thai 
they,  whoib  lips  were  yet  Icarce  doled  from  giving  tlwnts 
for  tliat  great  deliverunce,  fliould  be  now  rclapfiBg,  and 
fo  foon  again  backfliding  into  the  fame  fault,  w  hich  they 
confeflcd  lb  lately,  and  fo  folemnly  to  God  and  the  worid, 
and  more  lately  puniftied  in  thole  Chcih  ire  rel>els;  that 
tl:cy  ihould  now  difi'olve  tliat  parliament,  m  hich  they 
thcmlelves  re-eftabli(hed,  and  acknowledged  for  ther 
fupreme  poMcr  in  their  other  day's  humble  reprelentatioo: 
and  all  this,  for  no  apparent  caufe  of  public  concern- 
ment to  tlie  church  or  commonwealth,  but  only  for  dit 
commiflioning  nine  great  officers  in  the  anny ;  wliich  had 
not  boen  done,  as  is  reported,  but  upon  notice  of  ihdr 
intentions  againft  die  parliament.  I  prefume  not  to  give 
my  ccnfure  on  this  action,  not  knowing,  as  yet  I  (k)  do( 
the  bottom  of  it.  I  fjx^iik  only  what  it  appears  loiB 
widiout  doors,,  till  beuor  ciiufe  be  declarc^l,  and  In 
fure  to  all  otliCr  nations  moft  illegal  and  IcaiKlalous,  I 
fear  me  barbarous,  or  rather  fcarce  to  be  exainpM 
among  any  barbarians,  that  a  paid  army  ftiould,  tbrno 
other  cauJe,  thus  lubdue  the  liiffcnu^  {H'.wer  that  let  them 
up.  This,  I  lay,  otiier  nations  ^\ill  Judixe  to  the  ted 
diflionour  pf  that  army,  lately  lb  renowned  for  the  civileft 
and  belt  ordered  in  the  world,  and  by  us  here  at  homci 
for  the  moft  conlcientious.  Certainly,  if  the  gicat  of- 
ficers  and  Ibldiers  of  the  Holland,  French,  or  Venetkui 
forces,  fliould  thus  fit  in  council,  and  write  frooi 
garrilon  to  garrilbn  againft  their  fuperioni-s,  they  might© 
cafily  reduce  the  king  of  France,  or  duke  of  A'enicc,  and 
put  the  United  Provinces  in  like  dilorder  and  tonfufwa 
Why  do  thej  not,  being  moll:  of  them  held  ignorant  rf 
true  religion?  becaufc  the  light  of  natvire,  the  lawsrf 
human  Ibciety,  the  reverence  of  their  niagiltrates,  cwfr 
nants,  engagements,  loyalty,  allegiance,  keeps  them  8 
awe.  How  grievous  will  it  tlien  be  ?  iiow  infamous  • 
the  true  religion  which  we  profcls?  how  ditlionourabte  • 
the  name  of  God,  that  his  fear  and  the  power  of  to 
knowledge  in  an  army  profeffing  to  be  bi^  ihould  not 
work  that  obedience,  that  fidelity  to  their  fupreme  om^ 
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giftrates,  that  levied  them  and  paid  them ;  wlieii  the  lijjht 
of  nature,  tlie  laws  of  human  Ibciety,  covenants  and  con-» 
trafts,  yea  common  ihame  works  in  otlier  armies,  amoncjft 
thcworft  of  them?  Wliich  will  undoubtedly  pull  down 
the  hea\'y  judgment  of  God  auiong  us,  who  cannot  but 
dvenge  thefe  hypocrifics,  violations  of  truth  and  holinels ; 
if  they  be  indeed  lb  as  they  yet  feem.  For  neithei'  do  I 
fpeak  this  in  reproach  to  tlie  army,  but  as  jealous  of  their 
honour,  inciting  tiiem  to  manii'cft  und  publilh  with  all 
ipeed,  tome  better  cauie  of  tlicic  dicir  late  aSions,  than 
liatli  hitherto  appeared,  and  to  find  out  the  Achan 
amonglt  them,  whole  clofe  ambiiion  in  all  likelihood 
abufcs  their  honeft  natures  againft  Uieir  meaning  to  thefe 
ililbrders ;  their  readieft  way  to  bring  in  again  the  com- 
mon enemy,  and  with  him  the  defmifction  of  true  religion, 
and  civil  liberty.  Uut,  becaule  our  evils  are  now  j^own 
more  dangerous  and  extreme,  than  to  be  reuiedicd  by 
complaints,  it  concerns  us  now  to  find  out  what  remedies 
may  be  likelielt  to  lave  us  from  approaching  min.  licing 
now  m  anarchy,  witiiout  a  counlelling  and  governing 
power;  and  the  army,  I  fuppole,  finding  themlelves  in- 
lufficient  to  dilcliarge  at  once  both  military  and  civil 
aftaii^,  the  firit  thins;  to  be  found  out  with  all  fpced, 
without  ^^hich  no  connnonwealth  can  liibfift,  muft  be  a 
Icnate,  or  gcnnal  council  of  ftato,  in  whom  muft  be  the, 
power,  fiift,  U)  preferve  the  pul>iic  peace;  next,  the 
connnercc  wiiii  foreign  nations ;  nnd  lafily,  to  raife 
nionevs  for  the  mana^enicnt  of  ihelc  aflkii's :  this  muft 
cither  be  the  parliament  readmitted  to  fit,  or  a  council  of 
ftate  allowed  of  l)y  ihe  anny,  Uncjc  they  only  now  have 
the  power.  The  terms  to  l)C  Itood  on  are,  liberty  of  con- 
fcience  to  all  profeffing  fcripture  to  be  the  nile  of  their 
faith  and  worihip;  and  the  abjuration  of  a  iingle  perlbn. 
If  th(»  parliament  be  again  thought  on,  to  falve  honour 
on  both  fides,  the  well  atfecied  party  of  the  cily,  and 
the  congreg-.ited  churches,  may  be  iiuluccd  to  mediate  by 
public  addrclles,  and  brotiierly  beleerhings ;  wliich,  if 
there  be  that  fahilfiiip  among  us  which  is  talked  of,  ought 
to  be  of  higheft  and  undeniable  perliiafion  to  reconcile- 
ment. If  tlie  parliament  be  tl*ought  well  <liiU)lvcd,  as 
pot  complying  tiilly  to  grant  Ubeity  of  conicience,  and 
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the  ncceffary  cbnfequence  tliereof,  the  removal  of  1 
forced  raaintenance  from  minifters,  then  muft  the  amw 
forthwith  choofe  a  council  of  ftate,  whereof  as  mam  to 
be  of  the  parliament,  as  are  undoubtedly  atFefted  to  thefe 
two  conditions  propoled.  That  which  I  conceive  only 
able  to  cement,  and  unite  for  ever  the  army,  either  to 
the  parliament  recalled,  or  this  chofen  council,  muft  be 
a  mutual  league  and  oath,  private  or  public,  not  to  defe 
one  another  till  death :  that  is  to  fay,  tliat  the  army  be 
kept  up,  and  all  thefe  officers  in  tlieir  places  durin^  iift^ 
and  lb  likewife  die  parliament,  or  counleilors  of  fiate ; 
which  will  be  no  way  unjuft,  confideriqg  their  knom 
merits  on  either  fide,  in  councfl  or  in  field,  uulels  any  be 
found  fall'e  to  any  of  tliefe  two  principles,  or  othenrife 
peribnally  criminous  in  the  judgment  of  botli  paities.  If 
iuch  a  union  as  this  be  not  accepted  on  the  anny's  part, 
be  confident  there  is  a  lingle  perlbn  lindenieath.  Tittt 
the  army  be  upheld,  tlie  neceflity  of  our  affairs  and  fac- 
tions will  conftrain  long  enough  perhaps,  to  content  the 
longeft  liver  in  the  army.  And  whedier  tlie  civil  govern- 
ment be  an  annual  democracy,  or  a  perpetual  ariltocracy, 
is  not  to  me  a  confideration  for  tiie  extremities  wherein 
we  are,  and  the  hazard  of  our  iiilltv  iVom  our  commoo 
enemy,  gaping  at  prefcnt  to  devour  us.  That  it  be  not 
an  oligarchy,  or  the  faction  of  a  few,  may  be  e^ifily  pre- 
vented by  ll:c  niiiubtrs  of  tlieir  own  chooling,  wl.ointy 
be  found  infallibly  conliant  to  tliofe  two  conditions  fore- 
named,  full  liberty  of  confcience,  and  die  abjuration  of 
monarchy  pro|ioled:  and  the  well-ordered  committees  rf 
their  faitlifullell  adherents  in  every  county,  may  give  tli 
government  the  refcmblance  and  eftbcls  of  a  peried  de- 
mocracy. As  for  the  reformation  of  laws,  aiid  die  place 
of  judicature,  whether  to  be  here,  as  at  prefcnt,  or  m 
every  county,  as  hath  been  long  aimed  at,  and  many  fuck 
propofals,  tending  no  doubt  to  public  <zood,  they  iwf 
be  confidered  in  due  time,  when  we  are  palt  thele  pff- 
nicious  pangs,  in  a  hopeful  way  of  health,  and  firai  coo- 
ftitution.  But  unlefs  thefe  things,  w  hich  I  have  abo« 
propofed,  one  way  or  other,  be  once  ietlled,  in  my  fear, 
nvhich  God  avert,  we  inftantJy  ruin ;  or  at  beft  bccourf 
the  iervants  of  one  or  other  fingle  perlbn,  the  fecret  autbor 
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end  fomenter  of  thefe  difturbances.  You  have  the  film 
of  my  pFcfent  thoughts,  as  much  I  underftand  of  thefe 
atfairs  freely  imparted ;  at  your  requeft,  and  the  perfua- 
fion  vou  wrought  in  me,  that  I  might  chance  hereby  to 
be  fome  way  ferviceable  to  the  Commonwealth,  in  a  time 
when  all  ought  to  be  endeavouring  what  good  they  can, 
whether  much  or  but  little.  With  tills  you  may  do  what 
you  pleafe,  put  out,  put  in,  communicate  or  fupprefs : 
you  offend  not  me,  who  only  have  obeyed  your  opinion, 
that  in  doing  what  I  have  done,  I  might  happen  to  offer 
fometliing  which  miijlit  l>e  of  fomc  ufe  in  this  great  time 
of  need  However,  I  have  not  been  wanting  to  the 
opportunity  which  you  prcfented  before  me,  of  (bowing 
the  readin^ls  which  I  have  in  the  midft  of  my  unfitneiS| 
to  whatever  may  be  required  of  me,  as  a  public  duty. 

O6lober  ao,  1659. 
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Eqfj^  to  he  put  in  Prallicej  and  without  Delay. 

IX  A  LETTER  TO  GENERAL  MOKK. 
PubliOicd  from  the  Manufcript. 

FIRST,  all  endeavours  fpecdily  to  be  ufed,  that  Ae 
enfuing  ele6tion  be  of  fuch  as  are  already  firm,  or 
inclinable  to  conftitute  a  free  commonwealth,  (accordiis 
to  tlie  former  qualifications  decreed  iii  parliament,  and 
not  yet  repealed,   as  I  hear)  without  fingle  pcrfcHi,  a 
houfe  of  lords.      If  thefe  be  not  fuch,    but   the  con- 
trary, who  forefees  not,  that  our  liberties  will  be  utteriy 
loft  in   tliis   next   parliament,    without    fonie   poTi-erfiil 
courle  taken,  of  fpeedieft  prevention  ?  The  fpcedieftway 
will  be  to  call  up  forthwith  the  chief  gentlemen  out  oif 
every  county ;    to   lay  before  them  (as  your  excellency 
hath  already,  both  in  your  publiflied  letters  to  the  amqi 
and  your  declaration  recited  to  the  members  of  paifc- 
ment)  the  danf.';cv  and  confufion  of  readmitting  kingfliip 
in  this  land  ;  clixjcially  againlt  the  rules  of  all   prud&xe 
and  example,  in  a  family  once  ejeftcd,  and  thereby  not 
to  be  irulted  \\  ith  the  power  of  revenge  :  tliat  you  wi 
not  longer   delay  them   with  vain   expectation,  butiill 
pul  into  their  hands  forthwith  the  pofleflion   of  a  free 
commonwealth ;    if  they  will   firft   return  immediate^ 
and  elect  them,  by  fuch  at  leaft  of  the  people  as  art 
rightly  (|ualilicd,  aftanding  council  in  every  city  and  greet 
town,  which  may  then  be  dignified  with  the  nanie  of  dlji 
continually  to  confult  tlie  good  and  flouritliing  Itate  of  tbt 
place,  with  a  competent  territory  adjoined ;  to  affume 
the  Judicial  laws,  either  thole  that  aie,  or  lucii  as  they 
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themfelves  fhall  new  make  ieverally,  in  each  common- 
ulty,  and  all  judicatures,  all  magiitracies,  to  tiie  aduii- 
niltration  of  all  jultice  between  man  and  man,  and  all 
the  onii^ments  of  public  civility,  academies,  and  fuch 
like,  in  their  own  hands.  Matters  appertaining  tb  men 
of  leveral  counties  or  tenitories,  may  be  determined,  as 
ttiey  are  here  at  London,  or  in  Ibme  more  convenient 
place,  under  equal  judges. 

Next,  That  in  every  fuch  capital  place,  they  will 
choolb  them  the  ufual  number  of  ablcft  knights  and  bur- 
geffes,  eni^.ijzcd  for  a  connnonwcalth,  to  make  up  the 
|>aiiiainf:ni,  or  (.is  it  will  fix)m  hcncefortli  be  better  called) 
tlie  Graufl  or  General  Council  of  the  Nation:  whole 
oflice  muli  be,  with  due  caution,  to  difpofe  of  forces, 
both  by  lea  and  land,  under  the  condue't  of  your  excel- 
lency, for  tlie  ])refcrvation  of  peace,  both  at  home  and 
abroad ;  muft  raile  and  manage  the  public  revenue,  but 
with  provident  infpeftion  of  their  accom|)ts;  muft  ad- 
niiniftcr  all  foreign  afFaii^,  make  all  general  laws,  peace 
or  war,  but  not  without  allcMit  of  the  ftandini'  council 
in  each  city,  or  fuch  other  general  aflbmbly  as  may  be 
called  on  liich  occafion,  from  the  whole  territory,  where 
thcv  may,  without  much  trouble,  deliberate  on  all  tliinizs 
fully,  and  lend  up  tlieir  fuffrages  witliin  a  fel  time,  by 
de|)uties  ai)pointcd.  Though  this  gmnd  council  h^  per- 
petual (as  in  that  book  I  proved  would  be  belt  and  moll 
conformable  to  belt  examples)  yet  tluy  will  dien,  thus 
limited,  have  lb  little  matter  in  their  liands,  or  j)Ower 
to  endan:^er  our  liberty ;  and  die  people  lb  much  in 
their?,  to  prevent  them,  having  all  judicial  laws  in  their 
<Avn  choice,  and  free  votes  in  all  thole  whicli  concern 
grnerally  l!ie  A\hu]e  commonwealth,  that  we  fliall  have 
little  caufe  to  fear  the  perpetuity  of  our  general  Icnate ; 
uhich  will  Ik?  then  nuthinij;  elfe  but  a  firm  foundation  and 
cultody  of  our  public  liberty,  peace,  and  union,  througii 
tlie  whole  commonwealth,  and  the  lranfa6lors  of  our 
affairs  with  foreimi  nations. 

If  this  yet  be  not  thought  enough,  the  known  expe- 
dient may  at  length  b(»  uled,  of  a  partial  rotation. 

Lalily,  if  theie  giMitlemcn  convocated  refufe  thefe  fair 
and  noble  oH'ei's  of  immediate  iibcilVi  ai^d  happy  condi- 
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tion,  no  doubt  there  be  enough  in  every  county  ^ 
will  thankfully  accept  them;  your  excellency  once  more 
declaring  publicly  this  to  be  your  mind,  and  having  a 
faithful  veteran  army,  fo  ready,  and  glad  to  aflift  you  in 
the  profecution  thereof.  For  the  fiiU  and  abfolute  adr 
miniftration  of  law  in  every  county,  which  is  the  diffi- 
culteft  of  tliefe  propofals,  hath  been  of  moil  long  defired; 
and  the  not  granting  it  held  a  general  grievance.  The 
reft,  when  they  (hall  fee  the  beginnings  and  proceedings 
of  thefe  conftitutions  propofed,  and  the  orderly,  the 
decent,  the  civil,  the  fafe,  the  noble  efFe6te  thereoi^  will 
be  foon  convinced,  and  by  degrees  come  in  of  their  own 
accord,  to  be  partakers  of  fo  happy  a  government 
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Confilium  dedimui  SjUm,  demos  pcfmlo  nunc* 

ALTHOUGH,  fince  the  writing  of  this  treatife,  the 
face  of  things  hath  had  fome  change,  writs  for 
new  ele6iions  have  been  recalled,  and  the  members  at 
iirfl  chofen  readmitted  from  exclufion  i  yet  not  a  littlf 
rejoicing  to  hear  declared  the  refolution  of  thofe  wlio 
are  in  power,  tending  to  the  eftablifhment  of  a  free  com* 
monwealth,  and  to  remove,  if  it  be  poffible,  this  noxi« 
ous  humour  of  returning  to  bondage,  inftilled  of  late 
by  fome  deceivers,  and  nourifhed  from  bad  principlei 
and  falfe  apprehenfions  among  too  many  of  the  people  i 
I  thought  bed  not  to  fuppreis  what  I  had  written^  hop- 
ing that  it  may  now  be  of  much  more  ufe  and  concern* 
ment  to  be  freely  publiihed^  in  the  midft  of  our  eleo* 
tions  to  a  firee  parliament^  or  their  fitting  to  coniider 
freely  of  the  government ;  whom  it  behoves  to  have 
all  things  reprefented  to  them  that  may  direft  their 
judgment  therein ;  and  I  never  read  of  any  ftat^  fcarco 
of  any  tyrant  grown  fo  incurable^  as  to  refufe  counfel 
$tND  any  in  a  time  of  public  ddiberation,  muck  Ids  to 
be  offended.  If  their  abfolute  determinaticm  be  to  iii« 
ttinill  us,  before  fe  long  a  Lent  of  iervitoiie,  they  mar 
VOL.IIL  Dp  penoft 
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permit  us  a  little  ihrovingtime  firft,  whereia  to  fpcJ^ 
freely,  and  take  our  leaves  of  liberty.  And  becaufeia 
the  U)rmer  edition,  through  hade,  many  faults  efcapH 
and  many  books  were  fuddenly  difperfcd,  ere  the  note 
to  mend  them  could  be  fent,  I  took  the  opportunity  from 
this  occafion  to  revife  and  fomewhat  to  enlarge  the  whde 
difcourfe^  cfpecially  that  part  which  ar^es  for  a  per* 
petual  fenate.  The  treatife  thus  revifea  and  enlargiedi 
IS  as  follows. 

The  Parliament  of  England,  affifted  by  a  great  dob* 
ber  of  the  people  who  appeared  and  ftuck  to  them  fiutk* 
fulled  in  defence  of  religion  and  their  civil  liberties 
judging  kingfhip  by  long  experience  a  government  m- 
neceflary,  burdenfome,  and  dailgerous^  juiliy  and  xsa^ 
nanimoufly  aboliflied  it,  turning  regal  bondage  iotoa 
free  commonwealth,  to  the  admiration  and  terronriif 
our  emulous  neighbours.  They  took  themfelves  not 
bound  by  the  light  of  nature  or  religion  to  any  fonner 
covenant,  from  which  the  king  himfelf^  by  many  ib> 
feitures  of  a  latter  date  or  difcovery,  and  our  own  loD> 
ger  confideration  thereon,  had  more  and  more  unbomrf 
us,  both  to  himfelf  and  his  pofterity ;  as  hath  been  ever 
the  jufiice  and  the  prudence  of  all  wife  nations,  ttial 
have  ejefted  tyranny.  They  covenanted"  to  prefervethe 
king's  perfon  and  authority,  in  the  prefervation  of  tk 
true  religion,  and  our  liberties ;"  not  in  his  endeavoiv- 
iiig  to  bring  in  upon  our  confciences  a  popiih  religioi; 
upon  our  liberties,  thraldom ;.  upon  our  lives,  ddbi^ 
lion,  by  his  occafioning,  if  not  complotting,  as  wasate 
difcovered,  the  Irifli  mafl'acre;  his  fomenting  and  am* 
ing  the  rebellion;  his  covert  leaguing  with  the  rehdb 
againft  us;  his  refufing,  more  than  feven  times,  P^^^*^ 
fitions  moll  juft  and  nei^efl'ary  to  the  true  religion  tti 
our  liberties,  tendered  him  by  the  parliament  botkll 
England  and  Scotland,  They  made  not  their  oDveofllf 
concerning  him  with  no  difference  between  a  kingiil 
a  God ;  or  promiibd  him,  as  Job  did  to  the  Almifj^ 
**  to  tnift  in  him  though  he  Hay  us  :'*  they  undartol. 
that  the  folemn  engagement,  wherein  we  all  forfvM 
kingfliip,  was  no  more  a  breach  of  the  covenant,  tki^ 
Ihe  covenant  was  of  the  proteftation  before^  but  a  ^W 
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ful  a^d  prudent  going  on  both  in  words  well  Weighed, 
and  in  the  true  fenfe  of  the  covenant ''  without  refpect 
of  perfons,''  when  we  could  not  ferve  two  contrary  maf-* 
ters,  God  and  the  king,  or  the  king  and  that  more 
fupreme  law,  fworn  in  the  firft  place  to  maintain  our 
fiifety  and  our  liberty.  They  knew  the  people  of  Eng- 
land to  be  a  free  people,  themfelves  the  reprefenters  of 
that  freedom ;  and  although  many  were  excluded,  and 
as  many  fled  (fo  they  pretended)  from  tumults  to 
Oxford,  yet  they  were  left  a  fnfficient  number  to  aft  in 
parliament,  therefore  not  bound  by  any  ftatute  of  pre** 
ceding  parliaments,  but  by  the  law  of  nature  only, 
which  is  the  only  law  of  laws  truly  and  properly  to  all 
mankind  fundamental ;  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all 
government ;  to  which  no  parliament  or  people  that 
will  throughly  reform,  but  may  and  muft  have^  re« 
courfe,  as  they  had,  and  muft  yet  have,  in  church-refor- 
mation (if  they  throughly  intend  it)  to  evangelic  rules ; 
not  to  ecclefiafttcal  canons,  though  never  fo  ancient,  fo 
ratified  and  eftabiifhed  in  the  land  by  ftatutes,  which 
for  the  moft  part  are  mere  pofitive  laws,  neither  natural 
nor  moral ;  and  fo  by  any  parliament,  for  juft  and  feri<^ 
QUI  confiderations,  without  fcruple  to  be  at  any  time  re- 
pealed. If  others  of  their  number  in  thefe  things  wera 
under  force,  they  were  not,  but  under  free  confcience ; 
if  others  were  excluded  by  a  power  which  they  could 
not  refill,  they  were  not  therefore  to  leave  the  helm  of 
government  in  no  bands,  to  difcontinue  their  care  of 
the  public  peace  and  fafety,  to  defert  the  people  in  anar- 
chy and  confufion,  no  more  than  wiien  fo  many  of  their 
members  left  them,  as  made  up  in  outward  formality  a 
more  legal  parliament  of  three  eftates  againft  them. 
The  beft-affeded  alfo,  and  beft-principled  of  the  people, 
fiood  not  numbering  or  computing,  on  which  fide  were 
moft  voices  in  parliament,  but  on  which  fide  appeared 
to  them  moft  reafon,  moft  fafety,  when  the  houfe  di- 
vided upon  main  matters.  What  was  well  motioned 
and  advifed,  they  examined  not  whether  fear  or  perfua- 
fion  carried  it  in  the  vote,  neither  did  they  meafure  votes 
and  counfels  by  the  intentions  of  them  that  voted;  know* 
log  that  intentions  either  are  but  gueifed  ati  or  not  foo^ 
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enough  known  ;  and  although  good,  can  neither^ttfar 

the  deed  fuch,  nor  prevent  the  confequence  from  bebf 

bad :   fuppofe  bad  uitentions  in  things  otherwife  win 

done;  what  was  well  done,  was  by  them  who  fo  thought, 

not  the  lefs  obeyed  or  followed  in  the  ftate ;  fince  iB  die 

church,  who  had  not  rather  follow  Ifcariot  or  Simon  the 

magician,  though  to  covetous  ends,  preachinjE^,  thanSnl, 

though  in  the  uprightnefs  of  his  heart  perfecuting  the 

gofpel  ?  Safer  they  therefore  judged  what  they  thraght 

the  better  counfels,  though  carried  on  by  feme  perfaapi 

to  bad  ends,  than  the  worfe  by  others^  though  eiid» 

voured  with  beft  intentions :  and  yet  they  were  not  It 

learn,  that  a  greater  number  might  be  corrupt  withii 

the  walls  of  a  parliament,  as  well  as  of  a  city ;  whererf 

in  matters  of  neareft  concernment   all  men  will  hi 

Judges ;  nor  eafily  permit,  that  the  odds  of  voices  a 

their  greateil  council  ihall  more  endanger  them  bvoo^ 

rupt  or  credulous  votes,  than  the  odds  of  enemies  hf 

open  afi'aults;  judging,  that  moft  voices  ought  notab 

ways  to  prevail,  where  main  matters  are  in  queftioi. 

If  otliers  hence  will  pretend  to  difturb  all  cooiiftli} 

what  is  that  to  them  who  pretend  not,  but  are  in  red 

danger;  not  they  only  fo  judging,  but  a  g^eat,  thoi^ 

iK)t  the  greateft  number  of  their  chofen  patriots,  wb 

might  be  more  in  weiglit  than  the  others  in  numben: 

there  being  in  number  little  virtue,,  but  by  weight  tti 

meafure  wifdom  working  ^1  things,  and  the  dangpv 

on  either  fide  they  ferioufly  thus  weighed.     From  tU 

treaty,   ihort  fruits  of  long  labours,  and  feven  yeMi 

war ;  fecurity  for  twenty  years,  if  we  can  hold  it ;  » 

formation  in  the  church  for  three  years:  then  Mtii 

fhift  again  with  our  vanqaiflied  mafter.     His  juiit^ 

his  honour,   his  confcience   declared    quite  contiOT 

to    ours;     which   would    have    furniilied    him   vii 

many  fuch   evafions,    as   in   a  book   entitled,    **A| 

Inquifition  for  Blood,"  foon  after  were  not  conoeridN 

biiJiops  not  totally  removed,  but  left,  a^  it  were,  m*> 

bufh,  a  referve,'With  ordination  in  their  fole  poiitft 

their  lands  already  fold,  not  to  i>e  alienated,  but  reaiei 

alid  the  fale  of  them  .called  ^*  facrilege ;''  delinqoeiil 

few  of  many  brought  to  condign  puniflunent ;  aoodf^ 

22  rill 
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puniihed,  the  chief  author,  above  pardon,  though 
*  utmoll  refiftance,  vanquifhed  ;  not  to  give,  but  to 
ive  laws;  yet  befought,  treated  with,  and  to  be 
ked  for  his  gracious  concellions,  to  be  honoured, 
}iipped,  glorified.  If  this  we  l\vorc  to  do,  with 
t  righteoufnefs  in  the  fight  of  (iod,  with  what  af- 
nce  that  we  bring  not  by  fuch  an  oath«  the  whole 
3f  bloodguiltinefs  upon  our  heads  ?  If  on  the  other 
we  prefer  a  free  government,  though  for  the  pre- 
not  obtained,  yet  all  thofe  fuggefied  fears  and  diffi- 
ies,  as  the  event  will  prove,  ealiJy  overcome,  we  re- 
1  finally  fecure  from  the  exafperated  regal  power, 
out  of  fnares ;  ihall  retain  the  beil  part  of  our 
*ty,  which  is  our  religion,  and  the  civil  part  will  be 
I  thefe  who  defer  us,  much  more  eafily  recovered, 
g  neither  fo  fubtle  nor  fo  awful  as  a  king  rein- 
ned.  Nor  were  their  anions  lefs  both  at  home  and 
^ad,  than  might  become  the  hopes  of  a  glorious  rif« 
commonwealth:  nor  were  the  expreifions  both  of 
y  and  people,  whether  in  their  public  declarations, 
Dveral  writings,  other  than  fuch  as  teftified  a  fpirit 
lis  nation,  no  lefs  noble  and  well  fitted  to  the  liberty 
I  commonwealth,  than  in  the  ancient  Greeks  or 
lans.  Nor  was  the  heroic  caufe  unfuccefsfully 
nded  to  all  Chriftendom,  againft  the  tongue  of  a 
ous  and  thought  invincible  adverfary;  nor  the 
Hancy  and  fortitude,  tliat  fo  nobly  vindicated  our 
rty,  our  viftory  at  once  againft  two  the  moft  prevail- 
ufurpers  over  mankind,  fuperftition  and  tyranny^ 
raifed  or  uncelebrated  in  a  written  monument,  likely 
•utlive  detraAion,  as  it  hath  hitherto  convinced  or 
iced  not  a  few  of  our  detractors,  efpecially  in  parts 
)ad.  After  our  liberty  and  religion  thus  profper- 
y  fought  for,  gained,  and  many  years  pofiefled,  ex- 
t  in  thofe  unhappy  interruptions,  which  God  hath 
oved;  now  that  nothing  remains,  but  in  all  reafon 
certain  hopes  of  a  fpeedy  and  immediate  fettlement 
ever  in  a  hrm  and  free  c^ommonvve^Uth,  for  this  ex« 
3d  and  magnified  nation,  regardlefs  l)oth  of  honour 
1,  or  deliverances  vouchfafed  from  Heaven,  to  fall 
k,  or  rather  to  creep  back  fo  poorly^  as  it  feems  the 

J>  D  3  multitudt 
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multitude  would,  to  their  once  abjured  and  deteM 
thraldom  of  kingihip,  to  be  ourtelves  the  (landererstf 
our  own  juft  and  religious  deeds,  though  done  byfoDe 
to  covetous  and  ambitious  ends,  yet  not  therefore  to  be 
ftained  with  their  infamy,  or  they  to  afperfe  the  inl^ 
grity  of  others ;  and  yet  thefe  now  by  revolting  fron 
the  confcience  of  deeds  well  done,  both  in  chnr^  loi 
'  ilate,  to  throw  away  and  forfake,  or  rather  to  betray  i 
juft  and  noble  caufe  for  the  mixture  of  bad  men  win 
•  have  ill-managed  and  ^bufcd  it,  (which  had  our  &thai 
done  heretofore,  and  on  the  fame  pretence  defertedtns 
.  religion,  what  had  long  ere  this  become  of  our  go^ 
and  all  proteftant  reformation'  fo  much  intermin 
with  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  fome  reformers  r)  arf 
by  thus  relapfing,  to  verify  all  the  bitter  predidioDi  cf 
our  triumphitig  enemies,  who  will  now  think  thef 
wifely  difcerned  and  Juftly  cenfured  both  us  and  fttfov 
adions  as  rafh,  rebellious,  hypocritical^  and  impiMj 
not  only  argues  a  ftrange  degenerate  contagion  fudd» 
ly  fpread  among  us,  fitted  and  prepared  for  new  flavati 
but  will  render  us  a  fcom  and  derifion  to  all  our  vaifft 
bdurs.  And  what  will  they  at  beil  fay  of  us,  and  of  tk 
whole  Englifh  name,  but  fcoffingly,  as  of  that  fodift 
builder  mentioued  by  our  Saviour,  who  began  to  boH 
a  tower,  and  was  not  able  to  fmilh  it  ?  Where  is  tb 
goodly  tower  of  a  commonwealth,  which  the  Engtt 
boafted  they  would  build  to  oyerfhadow  kings,  aiidk 
another  Rome  in  the  weft  ?  The  foundation  indeed  tbj 
lay  gallantly,  but  fell  into  a  worfe  confiifion  not  « 
tongues,  but  of  fa6)ions,  than  thofe  at  the  tower  tf 
Babel ;  and  have  left  no  memorial  of  their  woik  to 
hind  them  remaining,  but  in  the  common  laughter  rf 
Europe !  Which  muft  needs  redound  the  more  to  m 
fhame,  if  we  but  look  on  our  neighbours  the  UfiM 
Provinces,  to  us  inferiour  in  all  outward  advant^Hi 
who  notwithftanding,  in  the  midft  of  greater  difiksufiilk 
courageoufly,  wifely,  conftantly  went  through  witblk 
fame  work,  and  are  fettled  in  all  the  happy  enjoymerii 
of  a  potent  and  flouriihing  republic  to  this  day, 

Befides  this,  if  we  return  to  kinglhip,  and  foon  repeflib 
(as  undoubtedly  we  ihallj  when  we  begin  to- find  tbe  oU 

encroacbmeoli 
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encroachments  coming  on  by  little  and  little  upon  our 
oonfciences  which  mud  necdFarily  proceed  from  king 
and  bifhop  united  infeparably  in  one  intereft,)  we  may 
be  forced  perhaps  to  fight  over  again  all  that  we  have 
fought,  and  fpend  over  again  all  that  we  have  fpent^ 
but  are  never  like  to  attain  thus  far  as  we  are  now  ad- 
vanced to  the  recovery  of  our  freedom,  never  to  hare 
it  in  pofleflion  as  we  now  have  it,  never  to  be  vouch- 
fafed  hereaAer  the  like  mercies  and  fignal  afliftances 
from  Heaven  in  our  caufe,  if  by  our  ingrateful  back- 
fliding  we  make  thefe  fruitlefs;  flying  now  to  regal  con- 
eeflions  from  his  divine  condefcenlions,   and  gracious 
•nfwers  to  our  once  importuning  prayers  againft  the 
tyranny  which  we  then  groaned  under ;  making  vain 
tod  viler  than  dirt  the  blood  of  fo  many  thoufand  faith- 
fill  and  valiant  Engliihmen,  who  left  us  in  this  liberty, 
bought  with  their  lives;  loilng  by  a  ilrange  aftergame 
of  folly  all  the  battles  we  have  won,  together  with  all 
Scotland  as  to  our  conqueft,  hereby  loft,  which  never 
any  of  our  kings  could  conquer,  all  the  treafure  we 
have  fpent,  not  that  corruptible  treafure  only,  but  that 
fiir  more  precious  of  all  our  late  miraculous  deliver- 
ances; treading   back  again  with  loft  labour  all  our 
happy  fteps  in  the  progrefs  of  rf?formation,  and  moft 

S'tifully  depriving  ourfelves  the  inftant  fruition  of  that 
5e  government,  which  we  have  fo  dearly  purchafed,  a 
firee  commonwealth,  not  only  held  by  wifeft  men  in  all 
ages  the  nobleft,  the  manlieft,  the  equal  left,  the  jufleft 
government,  the  moft  agreeable  to  all  due  liberty  and 
proportioned  equality,  both  hmuan,  civil,  andchriftian, 
moft  cherifhing  to  virtue  and  tnie  religion,  but  alfo  (I 
may  fay  it  with  greateft  probability)  plainly  com* 
mended,  or  rather  enjoined  by  our  Saviour  himfelf,  to  all 
chriftians,  not  without  remarkable  difallowance,  and 
the  brand  of  Gentilifm  upon  kingfhip.  God  in  much- 
difpleafure  gave  a  king  to  the  Ifraelites,  and  imputed  it 
a  fm  to  them  that  they  fought  one :  but  Chrift  ap*' 
patently  forbids  his  difciples,  to  admit  of  any  fuch 
heatheniOi  government ;  "  The  kings  of  the  Gentiles,** 
faith  he,  "  exercife  lordfhip  over  them ;"  and  they  tliat 
^  exercife  authority  upon  them  are  called  benefadors : 

p  o  4  but 
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but  ye  ihall  not  be  fo ;  but  he  that  is  greateft  amoB| 

YOU)  let  him  be  as  the  younger ;  and  he  that  ia  chief, » 

lie  >tiiat  ferveth/'    The  occdion  of  thefe  his  words  w» 

the  ambitious  defire  of  Zebedee's  two.  fons,  to  be  at 

alted  above  their  brethren  in  his  kingdom,  which  thej 

thought  was  to  be  ere  long  upon  earth.    That  he  fpeski 

of  civil  government,  is  manifeft  by  the  former  part  of 

the  comparifon,  which  infers  the  other  part  to  be  at 

ways  in  the  fame  kind.    And  what  government  cooMi 

nearer  to  this  precept  of  Chrift,  than  a  free  comiiiQi* 

wealth ;  wherein  they  who  are  the  greateft,  are  peife- 

tual  fervants  and  drudges  to  the  public  at  their  on 

coft  and  charges,  negle6t  their  own  affairs,  yet  are  not 

elevated  above  their  brethren^  live  foberly  in  their fri 

pilies,  walk  the  ilreet  as  other  men,  may  be  fpokoi  H 

freely,  familiarly,  friendly,  without  adoration  ?  Wberoi 

a  king  muft  be  adored  like  a  demigod,   with  a  didb* 

lute  and  haughty  court  about  him,  of  vaft  expenfe  aad 

'  luxury,  mafks  and  revels,  to  the  debauching  of  ov 

prime  gentry  both  male  and  female ;.  not  in  their  pi( 

times  only,  but  in  earneft,  by  the  loofe  employment!  4 

court-fervice,  which  will  be  then  thought  honounUe, 

There  will  be  a  queen  of  no  lefs  charge  ;  in  moft  likdi' 

hood  outlandifh  and  a  papift,  befides  a  queen  motha 

fuch  already ;  togetlier  with  both  their  courts  and  » 

merous  tram :  then  a  royal  iflUe,  and  ere  long  feveiab 

their  fumptuous  courts ;  to  the  multiplying  of  a  fenii 

crew,  not  of  fervants  only,  but  of  nobility  and  gentijb 

bred  up  then  to  the  hopes  not  of  public,  but  of  ooo^ 

offices,  to  be  ftewards,  chamberlains,  ulhers,  groM 

even  of  the    clofeftool;    and  the  lower  their  mat 

debafed  with  court-opinions,  contrary  to  all  virtue  ail 

reformation,  the  haughtier  will  be  their  pride  and  p» 

fufenefs.    We  may  well  remember  this  not  long  on  | 

at  home ;  nor  need  but  look  at  prefent  into  the  Ficfl^i 

court,  where  enticements  and  preferments  dai(]r  ^ 

aw:ay  and  pervert  the  proteftant  nobility.     As  todf' 

burden  of  e^cpenfe,  to  our  coil  we  Ihall  foon  knowili 

for  any  good  to  us  defemng  to  be  termed  no  betttj 

than  the  vail  and  laviih  price  of  our  fubjedioQi  M 

their  debs^ucheryi  which  we  ore  now  fo  greedily  d^vl 
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%y  and  would  fo  fain  be  paying  moil  inconfiderately 
fmgle  perfon ;  who  for  any  thing  wherein  the  pub- 
^ly  needs  him,  will  have  little  elfe  to  do,  but  to 
»w  the  eating  and  drinking  of  exceflive  dainties,  to 
pompous  face  upon  the  fuperficial  actings  of  ftate, 
ageant  himfelf  up  and  down  in  progrefs  among  the 
etual  bowings  and  cringings  of  an  abjeA  people,  on 
T  fide  deifying  and  adoring  him  for  nothing  done 
can  deferve  it.     For  what  can  he  more  than  ano* 
man  ?  who,  even  in  the  expreffion  of  a  late  court* 
,  fits  only  like  a  great  cipher  fet  to  no  purpofe  be* 
a  long  row  of  other  fignificant'  figures.     Nay,  it 
ell  and  happy  for  the  people,  if  their  king  be  but  a 
er,  being  ofttimes  a  mifchief,  a  peft,  a  fcourge  of  the 
Dn,  and  which  is  worfe,  not  to  be  removed,  not  to 
ontrolled,  much  le(s  accufed  or  brought  to  puniih* 
t,  without  the  danger  of  a  common  ruin,  without 
fliaking  and  almoft  fubverfion  of  the  whole  land : 
reas  in  a  free  commonwealth,  any  governor  or  chief 
il'ellor  offending  may  be  removed  and  puniihed, 
lOut  the  leail  commotion.     Certainly  then   that 
pie  mufl  needs  be  mad,  or  ftrangely  infatuated,  that 
d  the  chief  hope  of  their  common  happineis  or  fafety 
i  fingle  perfon ;  who,  if  he  happen  to  be  good,  can 
10  more  tlian  another  man ;  if  to  be  bad,  hath  in  his 
ds  to  do  more  evil  without  check,  than  millions  of 
^r  men.    The  happinefs  of  a  nation  muft  needs  be 
e(l  and  certaineft  in  full  and  free  council  of  their 
I  electing,  where  no  fingle  perfon,  but  reafon  only 
Y%.     And  what  madnefs  is  it  for  them  who  might 
lage  nobly  their  own  affairs  themfelves,  fluggiflily 
weakly  to  devolve  all  on  a  fingle  perfon ;  and  more 
boys  under  age  than  men,  to  commit  all  to  his  pa* 
lage  and  difpofal,  who  neither  can  perform  what  he 
ertakeSy  and  yet  for  undertaking  it,  though  royally 
1,  will  not  be  their  fervant,  but  their  lord  ?  How 
naniy  muft  it  needs  be,  to  count  fuch  a  one  the  breath 
Dur  noftrils,  to  hang  all  our  felicity  on  him^  ail  our 
ty,  our  well-being,  tor  which  if  we  were  aught  elfe 
fluggards  or  babies,  we  need  depend  on  none  but 
\  itod  our  own  coanfelsj  our  own  active  virtue  an4 

ixuiuftry? 
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mduftry  ?  '*  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  fluggard,"  faith  Sdo^ 
mon ;  **  confider  her  ways,  and  be  wife ;  which  hariog 
no  prince,  ruler,  or  lord,  provides  her  meat  in  the  fiHB- 
Hier,  and  gathers  her  food  in  the  harveft:**  which  eri- 
dently  fhows  us,  that  they  who  think  the  nation  no* 
done  without  a  king,  though  they  look  grave  or  han^ 
ty,  have  not  fo  much  true  fpirit  and  underilanding  in 
them  as  a  pifmtre :  neither  are  thefe  diligent  creatmei 
hence  concluded  to  live  in  lawlefs  anarchy,  or  ttat 
commended,  but  are  fet  the  examples  to  imprudent  and 
ungovemed  men,  of  a  frugal  and  felf-governing  dem^ 
cracy  or  commonwealth ;  fafer  and  more  thriving  in  tk 
Joint  providence  and  counfel  of  many  induftrious  equally 
than  under  the  fmgle  domination  of  one  imperious  kii 
It  may  be  well  wondered  that  any  nation,  fty ling  tlK» 
felves  free,  can  fuffelt*  any  man  to  pretend  hereditary  r^ 
over  them  as  their  lord;  whenas  by  acknowledging  tint 
right,  they  conclude  themfelves  his  (ervant s  and  his  Hfil^ 
and  fo  renounce  their  own  freedom.  Which  howapeo-  ' 
pie  and  their  leaders  efpecially  can  do,  who  have  fimgll 
lo  glorioufly  for  liberty ;  how  they  can  change  didr 
noble  words  and  adions,  heretofore  fo  becoming  tk 
majefty  of  a  free  people,  into  the  bafe  neceflity  of  court' 
flatteries  and  proftrations,  is  not  only  flrang^  and  admi* 
rable,  but  lamentable  to  think  on.  That  a  nation  fliooU 
be  fo  valorous  and  courageous  to  win  their  liberty  in  the 
field,  and  when*  they  have  won  it,  fliould  be  fo  heartldb 
and  unwife  in  their  counfels,  as  not  to  know  howto  vfe 
it,  value  it,  what  to  do  with  it,  or  with  themfelves;  hi 
after  ten  or  twelve  years  profperous  war  and  contefiatiat 
with  tyranny,  bafely  and  befottedly  to  run  their  necb 
again  into  the  yoke  which  they  have  broken,  and  pitit 
trate  all  the  fruits  of  theif  viftory  for  nought  at  the  fat 
of  the  vanquiflied,  befides  ourlofs  of  glory,  andfucbli 
example  as  kings  or  tyrants  never  yet  had  the  like  if 
boafl  of,  will  be  an  ignominy  if  it  befall  us,  thai  n^ 
ver  yet  befell  any  nation  poffeffed  of  their  liberty;  W 
thy  indeed  themfelves,  whatfoever  they  be,  to  be  for 
ever  Haves,  but  that  part  of  the  nation  which  conffOll 
not  with  them,  as  I  perfuade  me  of  a  great  number,  Ir 
worthier  than  by  tlieir  means  to  be  brought  intothi 
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fame  bondage.  Confidering  thefe  tilings  fo  plain,  fo  ra- 
tional, I  cannot  bot  yet  further  admire  on  the  other  fide^ 
how  any  man,  who  hath  the  true  principles  of  jut 
tice  and  religion  in  him,  can  prefume  or  take  upon  him 
to  be  a  king  and  lord  over  his  brethren,  whom  he  can- 
not but  know  whether  as  men  or  chriftians,  to  be  for 
•  the  moft  part  every  way  equal  or  fuperior  to  himfelf : 
how  he  can  difplay  with  fuch  vanity  and  oftentation  his 
regal  fplendour,  fo  fupereminently  above  other  mortal 
-  men ;  or  bemg  a  chriftian,  can  atlume  fuch  extraordi- 
nary honour  and  worfliip  to  himfelf,  while  the  kingdom 
of  Chrift,  our  common  king  and  lord,  is  hid  to  this  worlds 
and  fuch  Gentililh  imitation  forbid  in  exprefs  words  by 
himfelf  to  all  his  difciples.     All  proteftants  hold  that 
Chrift  in   his  church  hath  left  no  vicegerent  of  his 
power ;  but  himfelf,  without  deputy,  is  the  only  head 
thereof,  governing  it  from  Heaven:  how  then  can  any 
chriftian  man  derive  his  kingfhip  from  Chrift,  but  with 
worfe  ufurpation  than  the  pope  his  headlhip  over  the 
church,  fince  Chrift  not  only  hath  not  left  the  leaft  lliar 
do^  of  a  command  for  any  fuch  vicegerence  from  him 
in  the  ftate,  as  the  pope  pretends  for  his  in  the  churchy 
hut  hath  exprefsly  declared,  that  fuch  regal  dominion  is 
from  the  Gentiles,   not  from  him,  and  hath  fttiftly 
charged  us  not  to  imitate  them  therein  ? 

I  doubt  not  but  all  ingenuous  and  knowing. men  will 
eafily  agree  with  me,  that  a  free  commonwealth  without 
fingle  perfon,  or  houfe  of  lords,  is  by  far  the  beft  govern- 
ment, if  it  can  be  had ;  but  we  have  all  this  while,  fay 
they,  been  expefUng  it,  and  cannot  yet  attain  it.  It  is 
•true  indeed,  when  monarchy  was  diflblved,  the  form  of 
a  commonwealth  fhould  have  forthwith  been  framed^ 
and  the  praftice  thereof  immediately  begun ;  that  the 
people  might  have  foon  been  fatisfied  and  delighted  with 
the  decent  order,  eafe,  and  beneBt  thereof:  we  had  been 
then  by  this  time  firmly  rooted  paft  fear  of  commo 
tions  or  mutations,  and  now  flourifhing:  this  care  of 
timely  fettling  a  new  government  inftead  of  the  old,  too 
much  neglected,  hath  been  our  mifchief. ,  Yet  the  caufe 
thereof  may  be  afcribed  with  moft  reafon  to  the  frequent 
difturbancesi  intemiptions^  and  diflblutiousy  whk:h  the 

parliament 
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parliament  hath  had,  partly  from  the  impatient  or  4i&C> 

fe6ted  people,  partly  from  fome  ambitious  leaders  ia  die 

army;  much  contrary,  I  believe,  to  the  mind  and  appn^ 

bation  of  the  army  itfelf,  and  their  other  commaoden^ 

once  undeceived,  or  in  their  own  power.    Now  is  the 

opportunity,  now  the  very  feafon,  wherein  we  mayoih 

tain  a  free  common  wealthy  and  eftabliili  it  for  evep  intht 

land,  without  difficulty  or  much  delay«    Writs  are  iest 

out  for  ele6tions,  and,  which  is  worth  obferving,  in  the 

name,  not  of  any  king,  but  of  the  keepers  of  our  iibertf, 

to  fiunmon  a  free  parliament;  which  then  only  willifr 

deed  be  free,  and  deferve  the  true  honour  of  that  fuprcae 

title,  if  they  prefer ve  us  a  free  people.     Which  vem 

parliament  was  more  free  to  do;   being  now  cdai 

not  as  heretofore,  by  the  fummons  of  a  king,  but  by  da 

Toice  of  liberty :  and  if  the  people,  laying  afide  prejudioe 

and  impatience,  will  ferioufly  and  calmly  now  confidv 

their  own  good,  both  religious  and  civil,  their  own  1^ 

berty  and  the  only  means  thereof,  as  ihall  be  here  Ul 

down  before  them,  and  will  eleft  their  knights  mk 

burgefles  able  men,  and  according  to  the  juft  and  imfr 

fary  qualifications  (which,  for  aught  I  hear,  remain  fdl 

in  force  unrepealed,  as  they  were  formerly  decreeo  ii 

parliament)  men  not  addided  to  a  fingle  perfon  or  hoife 

of  lords,  the  work  is  done ;  at  leaft  the  foundation  finnif 

laid  of  a  free  commonwealth,  and  good  part  alfo  ereM 

of  the  main  ftru6ture.  For  the  ground  and  bafis  of  eiOT 

juil  and  free  government  (fmce  men  have  fmarted  ib  ol 

for  committing  all  to  one  perfon)  is  a  general  council  tf 

ablefl  men,  chofen  by  the  people  to  confult  of  puUicit 

fairs  from  time  to  time  for  the  common  good.    In  tta 

grand  council  muil  the  fovereignty,  not  transferred,  hi 

delegated  only,  and  as  it  were  depofited,  refide;  will 

this  caution  they  muft  have  the  forces  by  fea  and  kii 

committed  to  them  for  prefervation  of  the  comiM 

pea^e  and  liberty ;  muft  raife  and  manage  the  poUc 

revenue,  at  leaft  with  fome  infpe6tors  deputed  for  iaiit 

fa6tion  of  the  people,  how  it  is  employed ;  muft  mdl 

or  propofe,  as  more  exprefsly  (hall  be  faid  anon,  6A 

Jaws,  treat  of  commerce,  peace,  or  war  with  fixtip 

nations^  and^  for  the  carrying  on  fome  particular  afoi 

wiA 
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more  fecrecy  and  expedition,  muft  ele^  ts  the/ 
'have  already  out  of  their  own  number  and  others,  a 
^council  of  ftate. 

'  And,  although  it  may  feem  ftrange  at  firft  hearing,  b^ 
itefon  that  men's  minds  are  prepoflefled  with  the  notion 
of  fncceffive  parliaments,  I  affirm,  that  the  grand  or  ge«> 
neraF  council,  being  well  chofen,  fhould  be  perpetual : 
R>r  fo  their  bufinefs  is  or  may  be,  and  ofttimes  urgent ;; 
the  opportunity  of  affairs  gained  or  loft  in  a  moment. 
Fhe  day  of  council  cannot  be  fet  as  the  day  of  a  feftival:- 
but  muft  be  ready  always  to  prevent  or  amwer  all  occa« 
[ions.  By  this  continuance  they  will  become  every  way 
(kilfulleft,  beft  provided  of  intelligence  from  abroad,  beft: 
BMX[uainted  with  the  people  at  home,  and  the  people  with 
thcma.  The  fhip  of  the  commonwealth  is  always  undef 
lail ;  they  fit  at  the  ftern,  and  if  they  fteer  well,  what 
Heed  is  there  to  change  them,  it  being  rather  dangerous  f^ 
Add  to  this,  that  the  grand  council  is  both  foundation 
and  main  pillar  of  the  whole  ftate ;  and  to  move  pillars 
and  foundations,  not  faulty,  cannot  be  fafe  for  the  build*^ 
ing.  I  fee  not  therefore,  how  we  can  be  advantaged  by 
fucceflive  and  tranfitory  parliaments;  but  that  they  are 
much  likelier  continually  to  unfettle  rather  than  to  fettle 
a  free  government,  to  breed  commotions,  changes,  novel- 
ties, and  uncertainties,  to  bring  negle^  upon  prefent 
sdBTairs  and  opportunities,  while  all  minds  are  in  fufpence 
with  expe6tation  of  a  new  affemUy,  and  the  affembly 
for  a  good  fpace  taken  up  with  the  new  fettling  of  itfel£ 
After  which,  if  they  6nd  no  great  work  to  do,  they  MriU 
make  it,  by  altering  or  repealing  former  a£is  or  making 
and  multiplying  new ;  that  they  may  feem  to  fee  what 
tbeir  predeceffors  faw  not,  and  not  to  have  affembled  for 
nothing:  till  all  law  be  loft  in  the  multitude  of  claihia^ 
fiatutes.  But  if  the  ambition  of  fuch  as  think  themfelves 
Injured,  that  they  alfo  partake  not  of  the  government^ 
and  are  impatient  till  they  be  chofen,  cannot  brook  the 
perpetuity  of  others  chofen  before  them;  or  if  it  be 
feared,  that  long  continuance  of  power  may  corrupt 
finoereft  men,  the  known  expedient  is,  and  by  fome 
lately  propouadedf  that  annually  (or  if  tte  fpaoe  be  lom 

ger«^ 
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ger^  fo  much  perhaps  the  better)  the  third  part  of  fenatoif 
m^ygo  out  according  to  the  precedence  of  their  eledioii 
and  the  like  number  be  chofen  in  their  places^  to  prerett 
their  fettling  of  too  abfolute  a  power,  if  it  ihould  be  per* 
petual :  and  this  they  call  '^  partial  rotation.**  But  I 
could  wifh,  that  this  wheel  or  partial  wheel  in  ftate,  if  it 
be  poffible,  might  be  avoided,  &s  having  too  much  afr 
nity  with  the  wheel  of  Fortune.  For  it  appears  nut 
how  this<;an  be  done,  without  danger  and  miichaiicetf 
putting  out  a  great  number  of  the  beA  and  abkfi :  k 
whofe  flead  new  eleflions  may  bring  in  as  many  nWj 
unexperienced,  and  otherwife  affeded,  to  the  weakeoBg 
and  much  altering  for  the  worfe  of  public  tranfafijoHr 
Neither  do  I  think  a  perpetual  fenate»  efpecially  cbofti 
or  entrufted  by  the  people,  much  in  this  land  to  be  feini 
idiere  the  well-affed:ed  either  in  a  ftanding  army,  or  ii 
a  fettled  militia,  have  their  arms  in  their  own  bamh 
Safeft  therefore  to  me  it  feems,  and  of  leaft  hazard. ff 
interruption  to  af£iirs,  that  none  of  the  grand  couici 
be  moved,  unlefs  by  death  or  juft  conviction  of  hm 
crime :  for  what  can  be  expeded  firm  or  fledfaft  firomi 
floating  foundation  ?  however,  I  fdreyudge  not  anypn* 
bable  expedient,  any  temperament  that  c:an  be  found  ia 
things  of  this  nature  fo  difputable  on  either  fide.  Yet 
left  this  which  I  affirm  be  thought  my  iingle  opinio^ 
I  ihall  add  fufficient  teftimony.  Kingihip  itfelf  is  the» 
fore  counted  the  more  fafe  and  durable  becaufe  thekia^ 
and  for  the  moft  part  his  council,  is  not  changed  diirii| 
life:  but  a  commonwealth  is  held  immortal,  and  tbeita 
firmeft,  fafeft,  and  moft  above  fortune :  for  the  death  i 
a  king  caufeth  ofttimes  many  dangerous  alteratim# 
but  the  death  now  and  then  of  a  fenator  is  not  fdt,  tlifr 
main  body  of  themfliil  continuing  permanent  ingretfrf 
and  noblcft  commonwealths,  and  as  it  were  etonl. 
.  Therefore  among  the  Jews,  the  fupreme  council  of  fe 
venty,  called  theSanhedrim,foundedby  Mofes,  in  Athof 
that  of  Areopagus,  hi  Sparta  that  of  the  anciently  i| 
Rome  the  fenate,  confifted  of  members  chofen  for  teat 
of  life ;  and  by  that  means  remained  as  it  were  ftiD  tk| 

fame  to  generations.   In  Venice  they  change  indeed  o( 

tenor 
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tener  th^in  every  year  fome  particular  councilof  ftate,  as 
that  of  fix,  or  fuch  other :  but  the  true  fenate,  which 
mphokls  and  fuftains  the  government^  isthe  whole  arifto- 
KCiacy  immovable.  So  in  the  United  Provinces,  the 
L^es  general,  which  are  indeed  but  a  council  of  (late 
■ideputed  by  the  whole  union,  are  not  ufually  the  fame 
:pwfon8  for  above  three  or  fix  years ;  but  the  ilates  of 
every  city^  in  whom  the  fovereignty  hath  been  placed 
time  out  of  mind,  are  a  (landing  lenate,  without  fuccef- 
Goiiy  and  accounted  chiefly  in  that  regard  the  main  prop 
ijif  their  liberty.  And  why  they  fhould  be  fo  in  every 
irdl-ordered  commonwealth,  they  who  write  of  policy 
give  the(e  reafons;  ^^  That  to  make  the  fenate  fucce(rive^ 
ix>t  only  impairs  the  dignity  and  luftre  of  the  fenate, 
but  wedvens  the  whole  commonwealth,  and  brings  it 
into  manifc-fi  danger ;  while  by  this  means  the  fecrets  of 
date  are  frequently  divulged,  and  matters  of  greate(i 
confequence  committed  to  inexpert  and  novice  coun- 
lellors,  utterly  to  feck  in  the  full  and  intimate  know- 
ledge of  affairs  pafl."  I  know  not  therefore  what  fliould 
be  peculiar  in  England,  to  make  fucceffivc  parliaments 
thought  (afeft,  or  convenient  here  more  than  in  other 
nations,  unle^  it  be  the  ficklenefs,  which  is  attributed  to 
U8  as  we  are  iflanders :  but  good  education  and  acqui- 
fite  wifdom  ought  to  corre6t  the  fluxible  fault,  if  any 
fuch  be,  of  our  watery  fituation.  It  will  be  objected, 
that  in  thofe  places  where  they  had  perpetual  (enates, 
they  had  alfo  popular  remedies  againfl.  their  growing  too 
imperious:  as  in  Athens,  befides  Areopagus,  anotlier 
leniate  of  four  or  five  hundred ;  in  Sparta,  the  Ephori ; 
in  Rome,  the  tribunes  of  the  people.  But  the  event 
'  teUs  us,  that  thefe  remedies  either  little  avail  the  people, 
/Or  brought  them  to  fuch  a  licentious  and  unbridled 
democracy,  as  in  fine  ruined  tltemfelves  with  their  own 
exce(five  power.  So  that  the  main  reafon  urged  why 
nopular  a(remblies  are  to  be  trufted  with  the  people's  li- 
l>erty,ratherthanafenate  of  principal  men,  becaufegfeat 
tnen  will  be  ftill  endeavouring  to  enlarge  their  power, 
but  the  common  fort  will  be  contented  to  maintain 
Uieir  own  liberty,  is  by  experience  found  ialfe ;  none 
beieg  more  immoderate  and  ambitious  to  amplify  their. 

power. 
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power,  than  fuch  popularities,  which  were  feen  ia  Ae 
people  of  Rome ;  who  at  firft  contented  to  have  (heir 
tribunes,  at  length  contended  with  the  fenate  that  ok 
conful,  then  both,  foon  after,  that  the  cenfora  and  pw 
tors  alfo  ihould  be  created  plebeian,  and  the  whole  €» 
pire  put  into  their  hands ;  adoring  laftly  thofe,  vki 
moft  were  adverfe  to  the  fenate,  till  Marios,  by  fiilffi| 
their  inordinate  defires,  quite  Ickl  them  all  the  power,  v 
which  they  had  fo  long  been  ftriying,  and  left  tlMe» 
under  the  tjrranny  of  Sylla :  the  balance  therefore  wk 
be  exa6ily  fo  fet,  as  to  preferve  and  keep  up  doe  aolli' 
rity  on  either  fide,  as  well  in  the  fenate  as  in  the  peofAb 
And  this  annual  rotation  of  a  fenate  to  confift  of  thnl 
hundred,  as  is  lately  propounded,  requires  alfo  aoottt' 
popular  afTembly  upward  of  a  thoufand,  with  an  aufw» 
able  rotation.  Which,  befides  that  it  will  be  liable  tsd 
thofe  inconveniencies  found  in  the  fbrefaid  remedie8»0Bi 
not  but  be  troublefoipe  and  chargeable,  both  io  tkl 
motion  and  their  fefldon,  to  the  whole  land,  unwid^ 
with  their  own  bulk,  unable  in  fo  great  a  number  tf 
mature  their  confultations  as  they  ought,  if  any  be  if' 
lotted  them,  and  that  they  meet  not  from  fo  many  pal' 
remote  to  fit  a  whole  year  lieger  in  one  place,  only  o#t 
aiid  then  to  hold  up  aforeft  of  fingers,  or  to  convey  e«h 
man  his  bean  or  ballot  into  the  box,  without  redtt 
ihown  or  common  deliberation;  incontinent  of  fecrelt 
if  any  be  imparted  to  them ;  emulous  and  always  janitf 
with  the  other  fenate.  The  much  better  way  doobdv 
will  be,  in  this  wavering  condition  of  our  aflfairs,  todefr 
the  changing  oi-  circumfcribing  of  our  fenate,  moretU 
may  be  done  with  cafe,  till  the  commonweahk  It 
throughly  fettled  in  peace  and  fafety,  and  they  thw 
felves  give  us  the  occafion.  Military  men  hold  it  it 
gerous  to  change  the  form  of  battle  in  view  of  anetfP! 
my:  neither  did  the  people  of  Rome  bandy  widillw 
fenate,  while  any  of  the  Tarquins  lived,  the  enemi*^ 
their  liberty;  nor  fought  by  creating  tribunes,  tbdeH 
themfelves  againft  the  fear  of  their  patricians,  till  fixfctf 
years  after  the  expulfion  of  their  kings,  and,  in  fcfl  ij 
curity  of  their  ftate,  they  had  or  thoufffat  tl»y  1^  j^ 
caufe  given  them  by  the  fenate.  Anomer  way  wfllM 
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well  qualify  and  refine  elcdions  :  not  conunitting  all 
the  noife  and  ihouting  of  a  rude  multitude,  but  per* 
ttiiig  only  thofe  of  them  who  are  rightly  qualified,  to 
minate  as  many  as  they  will ;  and  out  of  that  number 
lers  of  a  better  breeding,  to  choofe  a  lefs  number 
>rc  judicioufly,  till  after  a  third  or  fourth  lifting 
d  reiining  of  cxadeft  choice,  they  only  be  left  chofen 

0  are  the  due  number,  and  feem  by  moll  voices  the 
Tthieft.  To  make  the  people  fitted  to  choofe,  and 
\  chofen  fittcft  to  govern,  will  be  to  mend  our  corrupt 

1  faulty  education,  to  teach  the  people  faith,  not  with- 
t  virtue,  temperance,  modelly,  fobriety,  parfimony, 
tice ;  not  to  admire  wealUi  or  honour ;  to  hate  tur- 
ience  and  ambition ;  to  place  every  one  his  private 
[fare  and  happinefs  in  the  public  peace,  liberty,  and 
?ty.  They  Ihali  not  then  need  to  be  much  miftruftful 
their  chofen  patriots  in  the  grand  council ;  who  will 
then  rightly  called  the  true  keepers  of  our  liberty, 

^gh  the  mod  of  their  bufinefs  will  be  in  foreign  af* 
*s.  But  to  prevent  all  midruii,  the  people  then  will 
re  their  feyeral  ordinary  aflemblies  (which  will  hence- 
th  quite  anniiiilate  the  odious  power  and  name  of 
nmittees)  in  the  chieftowns  of  every  country,  without 
\  trouble,  charge,  or  time  loft  of  fummoning  and  af- 
ibling  from  far  in  fo  great  a  number,  and  fo  long  re- 
ng  from  their  own  boufes,  or  removing  of  their  fa* 
ies,  to  do  as  much  at  home  in  their  feveral  fliires,  en- 
t  or  fubdivided,  toward  the  fecuring  of  their  liberty, 
a  luimerous  affemblv  of  tttem  all  formed  and  con- 
lod  on  purpofe  with  the  warieft  rotation.  Whereof  I 
II  fpeak  more  ere  the  end  of  this  difcourfe :  for  it  may 
referred  to  time,  fo  we  be  ftill  going  on  by  degrees 
perfeftion*  The  people  well  weighing  and  perform- 
:  thefc  things,  1  fuppofe  would  have  no  caufe-  to  fear, 
lUgh  the  parliament  abolilhingtbat  name,  as  originally 
)itying  but  the  parly  of  our  lords  and  commons  with 
isiorman  king  when  he  pleafed  to  call  them,  fhould* 
h  certain  limitations  of  their  i^ower,  fit  perpetual,  if 
iT  ends  be  faitliful  and  for  a  free  commonwealth,  un- 
'  tlie  name  of  a  grand  or  general  coiuicil.  Till  this  be 
Vol.  m.  E  e  done. 
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done,  I  am  in  doubt  whether  our  ftate  will  be 
tainly  and  throughly  fettled ;  never  likely  till  thei 
an  end  of  our  troubles  and  continual  changes^  or 
never  the  true  fettlement  and  aflurance  of  our  1 
The  grand  council  being  thus  firmly  conllituted 
petuity,  and  (till,  upon  tlie  death  or  default  of  an; 
ber,  fupplied  and  kept  in  full  numl>er,  there  cai 
caufe  alleged,  why  peace,  juftice,  plentiful  trade, 
profperity  fhould  not  thereupon  enfue  through 
whole  land  ;  with  as  much  afTurance  as  can  be  of 
things,  that  they  fliall  fo  continue  (if  God  fiiv 
aad  our  wilful  fins  provoke  him  not)  even  to  thei 
of  our  true  and  rightful,  and  only  to  be  expefie 
only  worthy  as  he  is  our  only  Saviour,  the  Meffii 
Chrift,  the  only  heir  of  his  eternal  father^  the  o 
him  anointed  and  ordained  fince  the  work  of  c 
demption  finidied,  univerfal  Lord  of  all  mankin 
way  propounded  is  plain,  eafy  and  open  before  m 
out  intricacies,  without  the  introducement  of  new 
folute  forms  or  terms,  or  exotic  models ;  ideas  dial 
effedt  nothing;  but  with  a  number  of  new  injanfl 
manucle  the  native  liberty  of  mankind  ;  turkiing 
tue  into  prefcription,  fervitude,  and  necefli^, 
great  impairing  and  fruftratingof  chriftian  liberty 
again,  this  way  lies  free  and  fmooth  before  us; 
tangled  with  inconyeniencies  ;  invents  no  new  i 
brances  ;  requires  no  perilous,  no  injurious  alteni 
circumfcription  of  mens  lands  and  properties;*! 
that  in  this  commonwealth,  temporal  and  fpintiii 
removed^  no  man  or  number  of  men  can  attain  ti 
wealth  or  vaft  poflefTion,  as  will  need  the  hedge 
agrarian  law  (never  fuccefsful,  but  the  caufe  ni 
fedition,  fave  only  where  it  began  feafonably  wil 
podeifion)  to  confine  them  from  endangering  pur  ] 
liberty.  To  conclude,  it  can  have  no  confideraUe< 
tion  made  againft  it,  that  it  is  not  pra6licable ;  Id 
(aid  hereafter,  that  we  gave  up  our  liberty  for  m 
a  ready  way  or  di(lin£i  form  propofed  of  a  free 
wealth.  And  this  facility  we  ihall  have  atfove 
neighbouring  commonwealth  (if  we  can  keep 
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the  fond  conceit  of  fomething  like  a  duke  of  Venice,  put 
lately  into  manymens  beads  by  fome  oneor  other  fubtly 
driving  on  under  tliai  notion  his  own  ambitious  ends  to 
Infch  a  crown)  that  our  liberty  iliall  not  be  hampered  or 
hovered  over  by  any  engagement  to  fuch  a  potent  fa- 
milv  as  the  houfe  ofNafluu,  of  whom  to  ftand  in  perpe- 
tual doubt  and  fufpicion,  but  we  fhail  live  the  cleardl 
and  abfoluteft  fcee  nation  in  the  world. 

On  the  contrary,  if  there  be  a  king,  which  the  incon* 
Sderate  multitude  are  now  fo  mad  upon,  mark  how  far 
(hort  w^are  like  to  come  of  all  thofe  happineflcs,  which 
in  a  free  ftate  we  fliali  immediately  be  polTefled  of.  Firft, 
the  grand  council,  which,  as  I  fhowed  before,  ihould  fit 
perpetually  (uulefs  their  leifure  give  them  now  and  then 
fome  intermifiions  or  vacations,  eafily  ipanageable  by 
the  council  of  ftate  left  fitting)  fhall  be  called,  by  the 
king's  good  will  and  utmoft  endeavour,  as  feldom  as  mav 
be.  For  it  is  only  the  king's  right,  he  will  fay^  to  call 
a  parliament ;  and  this  he  will  do  moft  commonly  about 
his  own  affairs  rather  than  the  kingdom's^  as  will  appear 

elainly  fo  foon  as  they  are  called.  For  what  will  their 
ufinefs  then  be,  and  the  chief  expenfe  of  their  time, 
but  an  endlefs  tugging  between  petition  of  right  and  royal 
prerogative,  efpecially  about  the  negative  voice,  militia, 
or  fubfidies,  demanded  and  ofttimes  extorted  without 
reafonable  caufe  appearing  to  the  commons,  who  are  the 
only  true  reprefentatives  of  the  people  and  their  liberty, 
but  will  be  then  mingled  with  a  court-fa6tion  i  befides 
which,  within  their  own  walls,  the  fincere  part  of  them 
who  ftand  faithful  to  the  people  will  again  have  to  deal 
with  two  troublefome  counter-working  adverfaries  from 
without,  mere  creatures  of  the  king,  fpiritual,  and  the 
greater  part,  as  is  likelieft,  of  temporal  lords,  nothing 
concerned  with  the  people's  liberty.  If  thefe  prevail  not 
in  what  they  pleafe,  though  never  fo  much  againft  the 
people's  interefl,  the  parliament  fhall  be  foon  diffolved, 
or  fit  and  do  nothing ;  not  fuffered  to  remedy  the  leaft 

Sievance,  or  ena&  aught  advantageous  to  the  people. 
ext,  the  council  of  fuite  fhall  not  be  chofen  by  the 
partiament,  but  by  the  king,  ftill  his  own  Creatures, 
courtian  and  fitvouritai;  who.wjllbe  fure  in  all  their 

E  e  a  oounfelf 
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ccmnfels  to  fet  their  rnkfter's  grandeur  and  abfokk 
power,  in  what  they  are  aWe,  fiir  above  the  people's  li- 
berty. I  deny  not  but  that  there  may  be  fuch  a  }a% 
who  may  regard  the  common  good  before  his  own,  dij 
have  no  vicious  favourite,  may  hearken  only  to  the  wi&i 
and  incorrupteft  of  his  parliai^ent :  but  this  rardy  hip 
pens  in  a  monarchy  not  eleftive ;  and  it  belioves  nil  t 
wife  nation  to  commit  the  fum  of  their  well-beings  dn 
whole  ftate  of  their  fafety  to  fortune.  What  need  dNji 
tmd  how  abfurd  would  it  be,  whenas  they  themfichcl^ 
to  whom  his  chief  virtue  will  be  but  to  hearken,  m 
with  much  better  management  and  diQ^atch,  with  mn 
more  commendation  of  their  own  wortk  and  raagna^ 
>nity,  govern  without  a  mailer  ?  Can  the  folly  be  pnf 
Ided,  to  adore  and  be  the  flaves  of  a  fingle  perfidii,  filf 
'doing  that  which  it  is  ten  thoufand  to  one  wbetiher  k 
t^an  or  will  do,  and  we  without  him  might  do  HMfe 
eaiily,  more  effe6tually,  more  laudably,  ourfelves  ?  Shi 
we  never  grow  old  enough  to  be  wife,  to  make  toAit 
able  life  of  graved  authorities,  experiences^  examplei  ?k 
it  fuch  an  unfpeakable  joy  to  ferve,  fuch  felicity  to  fiar 
a  yoke  ?  to  clink  our  fhackles,  locked  on  by  pretendel 
law  of  fubjeftion,  more  intolerable  and  hopeleis  to  be 
ever  fhiiken  off,  than  thofe  wbich  are  knocked  on  by 
illegal  injury  and  violence  ?  Ariftotle,  our  chief  infinii^ 
tor  in  the  univerflties,  left  this  doctrine  be  thought  fefti- 
rian,  as  the  royalift  would  have  it  thought,  tells  us  in  Ik 
third  of  his  Politics,  that  certain  men  at  firft,  for  dfe 
matchlefs  excellence  of  their  virtue  above  others,  or  fiMii 
great  public  benefit,  were  created  kings  by  the  peofi^  * 
in  fmsdl  cities  and  territories,  and  in  the  fcarcity  of  oAta 
to  be  found  like  them^  but  when  they  abufed  tm 
power,  and  governments  grew  larger,  aind  the  numlMrrf 
prudent  men  increafed,  that  then  the  people,  foondfl^ 
ing  theit  tyrants,  betook  them,  in  all  civileft  plsoei^  tt 
the  form  of  a  free  commonwealth.  And  why  iflib«i« 
thus  difparage  and  prejudicate  oar  own  natkm,  ak  H 
fear  a  fcarcity  of  able  and  worthy  men  united  inoooflV 
to  govern  us,  if  we  will  but  ufe  diligence  and  impartofiyi 
.to  find  them  out  and  choofe  them,  rather  jhridng'ti^ 
felves  to  a  fingle  perlbn,  the  nttnnl  odverfiuy  m^^ 
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preflbr  of  Hberty ;  though  good,  yet  for  eaflter  oorrup* 
tible  by  the  excefs  of  his  fingle  power  and  exaltation,  or 
at  bef^  not  comparably  fufficient  to  bear  the  weight  of 
ipovemment,  nor  equally  difpofed  to  make  us  happy  ia 
the  enjojrment  of  our  liberty  under  him  ? 

But  admit,  that  monarchy  of  itfelf  may  be  convenient 
to  feme  nations;  yet  to  us  who  have  thrown  it  out,  re*. 
Deived  back  again,  it  cannot  but  prove  pernicious.  For 
kings  to  come,  never  forgetting  their  former  ejedion, 
ieill  be  fure  to  fortify  and  arm  themfelves  fufiiciently  for 
the  future  againft  all  fuch  attempts  hereafter  from  the. 
people :  who  ihall  be  then  fo  narrowly  watched  and  kept 
K>  low,  that  though  they  would  never  fo  fain,  and  at  the 
Gune  rate  of  their  blood  and  treafure,  they  never  (hall  be 
able  to  regain  what  they  now  have  purchafed  and  may 
enjoy,  or  to  free  themfelves  from  any  yoke  impofed 
upon  them  :  nor  will  they  dare  to  go  about  it ;  utterly 
diflieartened  for  the  future,  if  tbefe  their  higheft  attempts 

Erove  unfucceisful;  which  will  be  the  triumph  of  all  tyrants 
ereafter  over  any  people  that  (hall  refill  oppreffion ;  an4 
their  fong  will  then  be,  to  others,  how  fped  the  rebelli- 
ous Englifh  ?  to  our  pofterity,  liow  fped  the  rebek  your 
fiithers  ?  This  is  not  my  conjecture,  but  drawn  from 
God's  known  denouncement  againft  the  gentilizing  If? 
raelites,  who,  though  they  were  governed  in  a  common- 
wealth of  God's  own  ordaining,  he  only  their  king,  they 
his  peculiar  people,  yet  affeding  rather  to  refemblc  hea^ 
then,  but  pretending  the  mifgovemment  of  Samuel's 
ions,  no  more  a  reafon  to  diilike  their  commonwealth* 
than  the  violence  of  Eli's  fons  was  imputable  to  that 
prieftbood  or  religion,  clamoured  for  a  king.  They 
had  their  longing,  but  with  this  teiftmony  of  God's 
wrath;  "  Ye  ihall  cry  out  in  that  day,  becaufe  of  your 
king  whom  ye  (hall  have  chofen,  and  the  Lord  will  not 
hear  you  in  that  day."  Us  if  he  ihall  hear  now,  how  much 
left  will  he  hear  when  we  cry  hereafter,  who  once  de« 
livered  by  him  from  a  king,  and  not  without  wonderous 
jiAs  of  his  Providence,  infenfible  and  unworthy  of  thofe 
high  mercies,  are  returning  precipitantly,  if  he  withhold 
us  not,  back^to  the  captivity  from  whence  he  freed  us? 
Yet  neither  ihall  we  obtain  or  buy  at  an  eafy  rate  this 
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new  gilded  yoke,  which  thus  tranfports ut:  anew  rojnl 
revenue  muft  be  found,  a  new  epifcopal ;  for  thofe  aie 
individual:  both  which  being  wholly    diflipated,  or 
bought  by  private  perfons,  or  afligned  for  fervice  done^ 
and  efpecially  to  the  army,  cannot  be  recovered  withoK 
general  detriment  and  confufion  to  men's  eftates,  or  a 
heavy  impofition  on  all  men's  purfcs  ;  benefit  tODOoi 
but  to  the  worft  and  ignobleft  fort  of  men,  whofefaope 
is  to  be  either  the  miniflers  of  court  riot  and  exoefs,  ot  Ab 
gainers  by  it :  but  not  to  fpeak  more  of  luoiTes  and  tk^ 
traordinary  levies  on  our  eilates,  what  will  then  be  thi 
revenges  and  offences  remembered  and  returned^  not 
only  by  the  chief  perfon,  but  by  all  his  adherents ;  acpMUtfi 
and  reparations  that  will  be  requir^,  fuits,  indidhneittb 
inquiries,   difcoveries,  complaints,    informations,  wb 
knows  againft  whom  or  how  many,  though  palnfi 
neuters,  if  not  to  utmoft  infliction,  yet  to  imprifooinei^ 
fines,  banilhment,  or  moleilation  ?  if  not  thofe,  yet  tf 
favour,  difcountenanct,  difregard,  and  contempt  oq  al 
but  the  known  royalift,  or  whom  he  fiatvours,  will  \k 
plenteous.  Nor  let  the  new  royalized  prefbyteriaiisp» 
luade  themfelves,  that  their  old  doings,  though  bow» 
canted,  will  be  forgotten  ;  whatever  conditions  be  coo* 
trived  or  trufled  on.     Will  they  not  believe  this;  nor 
remember  the  pacification,  how  it  was  kept  to  th^  Scotij 
how  other  foienin  promifes  many  a  time  to  us  ?  Let  tbcs 
but  now  read  the  diabolical  forerunning  libels,  the  feoB 
the  geftuies,  that  now  appear  foremoft  and  bri(keftii 
all  public  places,  as  the  harbingers  of  thofe,  that  aitii 
expectation  to  reign  over  us  ;  let  them  but  hear  the  it 
folencics,  the  menaces,  the  infultings  of  our  newlj  n^ 
mated  common  epemies  crept  lately  out  of  their  boioi 
their  Hell  1  might  fay,  by  the  language  of  their  infeitfl 
pamphlets,  the  fpew  of  every  drunkard,  every  ribiili 
namelefs,  yet  not  for  want  of  licence,  but  for  very  ihflM 
of  their  own  vile  perfons,  not  daring  to  name  themfishu^ 
while  they  traduce  others  by  name ;  and   give  osH 
forefee,  that  they  intend  to  fecond  their  wicked  woA 
if  ever  they  have  power,  with  more  wicked  deeds.  Let 
our  2ealous  backfliders  forethink  now  with  tfaemfeho^ 
how  their  necks  yoked  with  thefe  tigers  of  BacdmSi 
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t^thefe  new  fimatics  of  not  the  preaching  but  the  fweaf 
}'^  ing  tub,  infpired  with  oothing  holier  than  the  venereal 
cipox,  can  draw  oneway  under  monarchy  to  the  eflab- 
^  llfhing  of  church  difcipline  with  thefe  new  difgorged 
'  atheifms :  yet  iliall  they  not  have  the  honour  to  yoke 
mrith  thefe,  but  ihalt  be  yoked  under  them ;  tliefe  ihall 
plough  on  their  backs.  And  do  they  among  them,  who 
are  fo  forward  to  bring  in  the  fingle  perfon,  think  to  be 
by  him  trufted  or  long  regarded  ?  So  trufted  they  ihall 
be,  and  fo  regarded,  as  by  kings  are  wont  reconciled  ene- 
mies; negleded,  and  foon  after  difcarded,  if  not  pro- 
iecuted  for  old  traitors }  the  firil  inciters,  beginners,  and . 
more  than  to  the  third  part  adors  of  all  that  followed. . 
It  will  be  found  alfo,  that  there  muft  be  then  as  necef- 
farily  as  now  (for  the  contrary  part  will  be  ftill  feared) 
aftandingarmy;  which  for  certain  ihall  not  be  this,  but 
of  the  fierceft  cavaliers,  of  no  lefs  expenfe,and  perhaps, 
again  under  Rupert.     But  let  this  army  be  fure  they 
ihall  be  foon  diibanded,  and  likelieil  without  arrear  or 
pay ;  and  being  diibanded,  not  be  fure  but  they  may  as 
loon  be  queflioncd  for  being  in  arms  againd  their  king: 
the  fame  let  them  fear  who  have  contributed  money ; 
,  which  will  amount  to  no  fmall  number,  that  muft  then 
take  their  turn  to  be  made  delinquents  and  compoun- 
ders.   They  who  paft  reafon  and  recovery  are  devoted 
to  kingihip  perhaps  will  anfwer,  that  a  greater  part  by 
fiur  of  the  nation  will  have  it  fo,  the  reft  therefore  muft 
yield.  Not  fo  much  to  convince  thefe,  which  I  httle  hope» 
as  to  confirm  them  who  yield  not,  I  reply ;  that  this 

Seateft  part  have  both  in  reafon,  and  the  trial  of  jufl 
ttle,  loft  the  rifi;ht  of  their  eledion  what  the  govern- 
ment  ihall  be :  of  them  who  have  not  loft  that  right,  whe- 
ther they  for  kingihip  be  the  greater  number,  who  can 
certainly  determine  ?  Suppofe  they  be,  yet  of  freedom 
they  partake  all  alike,  one  main  end  of  government : 
which  if  the  greater  part  value  not,  but  will  degenerately 
forego,  is  it  juft  or  reafonable,  that  moft  voices  againft 
the  main  end  of  government  iliould  enilave  the  leis 
number  that  would  be  free  ?  more  Juft  it  is,  doubtlefs^ 
if  it  come  to  force,  that  a  leis  number  compel  a 
greater  to  retain^  which  can  be  no  wrong  to  theiq, 
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their  liberty,  than  that  a  greater  number,  for  tk 
pleafure  of  their  bafenefs,  compel  alefs  mod  iujurionffljr 
to  be  their  fellow  flaves.  They  who  feek  nothing  M 
their  own  juft  liberty  have  always  right  to  win  it,  aid 
to  keep  it,  whenever  they  Iiave  power,  be  the  vmco 
never  fo  numerous  that  oppofe  it^  And  how  much  we 
above  others  are  concerned  to  defend  it  from  kiugfluiH 
and  from  them  who  in  purfuance  thereof  fo  pemicioufly 
would  betray  us  and  themfelves  to  mod  certain  mifaj 
and  thraldom,  will  be  needlefs  to  repeat. 

Having  thus  far  fliown  with  what  eafe  we  may  not 
obtain  a  free  commonwealtli,  and  by  it  with  as  moik 
eafe  all  the  freedom,  peace,  juilice,  plenty,  that  we  at 
defire;  on  the  other  fide,  the  difficulties,  trouUes,  » 
certainties,  nay  rather  impoffibilities,  to  enjoy  theft 
things  conftantly  under  a  monarch :  I  will  now  prooeel 
to  fhow  more  particularly  wherein  our  freedom  mk 
flourifhing  condition  will  be  more  ample  and  fecne 
to  us  under  a  free  commonwealth^  than  under  king' 
Ihip. 

The  whole  freedom  of  man  confifls  either  in-fpiritaJ 
or  civil  liberty.  As  for  fpiritual,  who  can  be  at  nl| 
who  can  enjoy  any  thing  in  this  world  with  content- 
ment, who  hath  not  liberty  to  ferve  God,  and  to  faic 
his  own  foul,  according  to  the  beft  light  which  God 
hath  planted  in  him  to  that  purpofe,  by  the  readingof 
his  revealed  will,  and  the  guidance  of  his  holy  ^wit? 
That  this  is  beft  pleafing  to  God,  and  that  the  wWe 
proteftant  church  allows  no  fupreme  judge  or  rate  ii 
matters  of  religion,  but  the  fcriptures ;  and  thefe  toh 
interpreted  by  the  fcriptures  themfelves,  which  aecct 
farily  infers  liberty  of  confcience ;  I  have  heretofo 
proved  at  large  in  another  treatife ;  and  might  yetfa^ 
ther,  by  the  public  declarations,  confefTions,  andidnt' 
nitions  of  whole  churches  and  ftates,  obvious  in  all  tf 
tories  fmce  the  reformation. 

This  liberty  of  confcience,  which  above  all  othr 
things  ought  to  be  to  all  mon  deareft  and  moft  predoft 
no  government  more  inclinable  not  to  favour  only,  b» 
to  proteft,  than  a  free  commonwealth ;  as  being  xsA 
magnanimous,  moil  fearleis  and  confident  of  its  owi 
ao 
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proceedings.  Whereas  kiBgfliip)  though  looking  . 
yet  indeed  moft  pufillanimons,  full  of  fears,  full  of 
^ufies,  ftartled  at  every  umbrage,  as  it  hath  been 
rved  of  old  to  have  ever  fufpefted  moft,  and  »it 
ed  them  who  were  in  moft  efteem  for  virtue  and 
^ro(ity  of  mind ,  fo  it  is  now  known  to  have  moft 
>ubt  and  fufpicion  them  who  are  moft  reputed  [to  be 
;ious.  Queen  Elizabeth,  though  herfelf  accounted 
ood  a  proteftant,  fo  moderate,  fo  confident  of  her 
efts  love,  would  never  give  way  fo  much  as  to  pref- 
Tian  reformation  in  this  land,  though  once  and 
n  befought,  as  Camden  rdates ,  but  imprifonedand 
ecuted  the  very  propofers  thereof;  alleging  it  as  her 
1  and  maxim  unalterable,  that  fuch  reformation 
Id  diminiih  regal  authority.  What  liberty  of  conr 
ice  can  we  then  expeft  of  others,  far  woiie  princi* 
I  from  the  cradle,  trained  up  and  governed  by  Popifh 
Spanifh  counfels,  and  on  fuch  depending  hitherto 
fubfiflence  ?  Efpecially  what  ean  this  laft  parliament 
ed,  who  having  revived  lately  and  publifhed  the 
?nant,  have  reengaged  thenifelves,  never  to.  readmit 
copacy  ?  Which  no  fon  of  Charles  returning  but  will 
I  certainly  bring  back  with  him,  if  he  regard  the 
and  ftrifteft  charge  of  his  father,  "  to  perfevere  in, 
the  doctrine  only,  but  government  of  tlie  church  of 
Inland ;  not  to  negled  the  fpeedy  and  effectual  fup- 
Bug  of  errours  and  fchifms  ;**  among  which  he  ac- 
nted  pre(bytery  one  of  the  chief.  Or  if,  notwith^ 
ding  that  charge  of  his  father,  he  fubmit  to  the  cove- 
t,  how  will  he  keep  faith  to  us,  with  difol>edience  to 
;  or  regard  that  feith  given,  which  muft  be  founded 
he  breach  of  that  laft  and  folemneft  paternal  charge, 
the  relu6tance,  I  may  fay  the  antipathy,  which  is  in 
:ings,againft  prefbyterian  and  independent  difcipKne? 
they  hear  the  gofpel  fpeaking  much  of  liberty ;  a 
d  which  monarchy  and  her  bifhops  both  fear  and 
^  but  a  free  commonwealth  both  favours  and  pro* 
:e$ ;  and  not  the  word  only,  but  the  thing  itfelf.  But 
our  governors  beware  in  time,  left  their  hard  mea* 
5  to  liberty  of  confcience  be  found  the  rock  whoreon 
Y  fhipwreck  them&lves^  as  others  have  now  done  be* 

fore 
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fore  them  in  the  courfe  wherein  God  was  dire&ing  dm 
fteerage  to  a  free  conimonwealtli ;  and  the  abandoning  of 
all  thole  whom  they  call  fedaries,  for  the  deteded  fiilfe- 
hood  and  ambition  of  fome,  be  a  wilfoi  re; e£tion  of  thdr 
own  chief  ftrength  and  intereft  in  the  freedom  of  all  pro- 
teftant  religion^  under  what  abufive  name  foever  dlam- 
niated. 

The  other  part  of  our  freedom  confifls  in  the  dvi 
rights  and  advancements  of  every  perfon  according  to 
his  merit :  the  enjoyment  of  thofe  never  more  certtfOi 
and  the  accefs  to  thefe  never  more  open^  than  in  a  fits 
commonwealth.  Both  which^  in  my  opinion,  maybe; 
bed  and  fooneft  obtained,  if  every  country  in  the  land 
were  made  a  kind  of  fubordinate  ccxnmonalty  or  con- 
mon wealth,  and  one  chief  town  or  mere»  according  0- 
the  ihire  is  in  circuit,  made  cities,  if  they  be  not  fo  ouMi 
already ;  where  the  nobility  and  chief  gentry,  frcmi  t 
proportionable  compals  of  territory  annexed  tp  pdk 
city,  may  build  houfes  or  palaces  betitting  their  quaii^, 
may  bear  part  in  the  government,  make  their  own  jii£-. 
cial  laws,  or  ufe  thefe  that  are,  and  execute  them  by  their, 
own  eleAed  judicatures  and  judges  without  appeal,  insD. 
things  of  civil  government  between  man  and  man;  fii 
they  ihall  have  juftice  in  their  own  hands,  law  executed 
fully  and  finally  in  their  own  counties  and  preda&b 
long  wifhed  and  fpoken  of,  but  never  yet  obtained;  tbgr 
ihall  haVe  none  then  to  blame  but  themfelves,  if  it  be 
not  well  adminiftered;  and  fewer  laws  to  expe^orftir 
from  the  fupreme  authority ;  or  to  thofe  that  ihall  be 
made,  of  any  great  concernment  to  public  liberty,  they- 
may,  without  much  trouble  in  thefe  commonalties,  oris 
more  general  aifemblies  called. to  their  cities  from  tbe 
whole  territory  on  fuch  occafion,  declare  and  puUiib 
their  affent  or  difTent  by  deputies,  within  a  time  limited^ 
fent  to  the  grand  council ;  yet  fo  as  this  their  judfi^meil 
declared  ihall  fubmit  to  the  greater  number  of  othtf 
counties  or  commonalties,  and  not  avail  them  to  aoff 
exemption  of  themfelves,  or  refufal  of  agreement  wn 
the  reft,  as  it  may  in  any  of  the  United  Provinces,  braf 
fovereign  within  itfelf,  ofltimes  to  the  great  difiidviih 
tage  of  that  union.    In  thefe  employments  they  ma/i 
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much  better  than  they  do  now,  exercife  and  fit  them- 
felves  till  their  lot  fall  to  be  chofen  into  the  grand  coun*^ 
cil,  according  as  their  worth  and  merit  (hall  be  taken 
notice  of  by  the  people.  As  for  controverfles  that  fliall 
happen  between  men  of  feveral  counties,  they  may  repair^ 
as  they  do  now,  to  the  captial  city,  or  any  other  more 
commodious,  indifferent  place,  and  equal  judges.  And 
this  I  fmd  to  have  been  pra6iifed  in  the  old  Athenian 
commonwealth,  reputed  the  firft  and  ancientefl  place  o£ 
civility  in  all  Greece ;  that  they  had  in  their  fevend  cities 
a  peculiar,  in  Athens  a  common  government ;  and  their 
right,  as  it  befel  them,  to  the  adminiftration  of  both* 
They  fhould  have  here  alfo  fchoois  and  academies  at  their 
own  choice,  wherein  their  children  may  be  bred  up  in 
their  own  fight  to  all  learning  and  noble  education ;  not 
in  grammar  only,  but  in  all  liberal  arts  and  exercifes. 
This  would  foon  fpread  much  more  knowledge,  and  ci- 
vility, yea,  religion,  through  all  parts  of  the  land,  by 
communicating  the  natural  heat  of  government  and  cul- 
ture more  diflributively  to  all  extreme  parts,  which  now 
lie  numb  and  negleded,  would  foon  make  the.  whole 
nation  more  ioduf^rious,  more  ingenious  at  home ;  mora 
potent^  more  honourable  abroad.  To  this  a  free  com- 
monwealth will  eafily  affent ;  (nay,  the  parliament  liath 
had  already  fome  fuch  thing  in  defign)  for  of  all  govern- 
ments a  commonwealth  aims  mofl  to  make  the  people 
flourifhing,  virtuous,  noble,  and  high  fpirited.  Monarcha 
will  never  permit ;  whofe  aim  is  to  make  the  people 
wealthy  indeed  perhaps,  and  well  fleeced,  for  their  own 
ihearing,  and  the  fupply  of  regal  prodig^ty ;  but  other- 
wife  fofteft,  bafeft,  vicioufefl,  fervileft,  eafiefl  to  be  kept 
under :  and  not  only  in  fleece,  but  in  mind  alfo  iheep- 
ifhefl;  and  will  have  all  the  benches  of  judicature  an- 
nexed to  the  throne,  as  a  gifl  of  royal  grace,  that  we 
have  juftice  done  us :  whenas  nothing  can  be  more  effen- 
tial  to  the  freedom  of  a  people,  than  to  have  the  admi- 
niifaiition  of  juftice,  and  all  public  ornaments^  in  theur 
own  elcAion,  and  within  their  own  bounds,  without 
long  travelling  or  depending  upon  remote  places  to  ob- 
tain their  right,  or  any  civil  accomplilhment;  fo  it  be 
not  fupreme,  but  fubordinate  to  the  general  power  and 
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union  of  the  whole  republic.  In  whicli  happy  fimme&i 
as  in  the  particular  above-mentioned,  we  fliall  alio  fiv 
exceed  the  United  Provinces^  by  having,  not  as  they  (to 
the  retarding  and  diftrading  ofttimes  of  tlieir  counfeb 
or  urgenteft  occafions)  many  fovereignties  united  iu  oae 
commonwealtli,  but  many  conuuon wealths  under  one 
united  and  intrufted  fovereignty.  And  when  we  have 
our  forces  by  fea  and  land,  either  of  a  faithful  army,  or 
a  fettled  militia,  in  our  own  hands,  to  the  firm  eflab]ift< 
ing  of  a  free  commonwealth,  public  accounts  under  ov 
own  infpeAion,  general  laws  and  taxes,  with  their  caoiiei 
iu  our  own  domcftic  fuifrages,  judicial  laws,  offices,  ui 
ornaments  at  home  in  our  own  ordering  and  admioit 
tration,  all  diftinAion  of  lords  and  commoners^  that  maf 
any  way  divide  or  fever  the  public  intereftj  removedi 
what  can  a  perpetual  fenate  have  then,  wherein  tognnr 
corrupt,  wherein  to  encroach  upon  us,  or  ufurp?  or  if 
they  do,  wherein  to  be  formidable  ?  Yet  if  all  this  vswk 
not  to  remove  the  fear  or  envy  of  a  perpetual  fittings  it. 
may  be  eafUy  provided,  to  change  a  third  part  of  the* 
yearly,  or  every  two  or  three  years,  as  was  above-meft- 
tioned;  or  that  it  be  at  thofe  times  in  the  peopled 
choice,  whether  they  will  change  them,  or  renew  their 
power,  as  they  ihall  find  caufe. 

I  have  no  more  to  fay  at  prefent :  few  words  will  faie 
us,  well  confidered;  few  and  eafy  things,  now  feafiw- 
ably  done.  But  if  the  people  be  fo  affected  as  to  profr 
tute  religion  and  liberty  to  the  vain  and  groundlels  ip« 
prehenfion,  that  nothing  but  kingfhip  can  reftore  trader 
not  remembering  the  frequent  plagues  and  pellileDceib 
that  then  wafted  this  city,  fuch  as  through  God's  mtKf 
we  never  have  feltfince;  and  that  trade  flourifhesoo 
where  more  than  in  the  free  commonwealths  of  Italji 
Germany,  and  the  Low  Countries,  before  their  eyes  tk 
this  day ;  yet  if  trade  be  grown  fo  craving  and  imfMi^ 
tunate  through  the  profufe  living  of  tradefmen,  tfart 
nothing  can  fupport  it  but  the  luxurious  expeufesofa 
nation  upon  trifles  or  fuperfluities ;  fo  as  if  the  pec^k 
generally  fhould  betake  themfelves  to  frugality^  it  miglit 
prove  a  dangerous  matter,  left  tradefinen  Ihoidd  mutiiKJ 
for  want  of  trading}  and  that  therefore  we  muft  ibr^ 
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let  to  fale  rdi^km,  liberty,  honour^  fafety>  idl  c6n^ 
iments  diyine  Of  human,  to  keep  up  trading:  iS, 
y,,  after  M  this  ligfit  among  us,  the  fame  reidbn  Ihaft 
for  current,  to  put  our  necks  again  under  kingfhip^ 
ras  made  ufe  Ofby  the  Jews  to  return  back  to  Egypt^ 
tothe  woHhip  of  their  idol  queen^becaufe  they  falfehf 
^ned  that  they  then  lived  in  more  plenty  and  pro^ 
ty;  onr  condition  is  not  ibund  but  rotten,  both  in 
;ion  and  all  civil  prudence ;  and  will  bring  us  foon» 
way  we  are  marching,  to  thofe  calamities,  which  at- 
1  always  and  unavoidably  on  luxury,  all  naitionat 
:ments  under  foreign  and  domeftic  flavwy:  fe 
we  fhall  be  from  mending  our  condition  l^  ttK^ 
hifing  our  government,  whatever  new  conceit 
poiTefles  us.  However,  with  all  hazard  I  have 
ured  what  I  thought  my  duty  to  fpeak  in  fea- 
and  to  forewarn  my  country  in  time ;  wherein  I 
)t  not  but  there  be  many  wife  men  in  all  places  and 
ees,  but  am  forry  the  effefts  of  wifdom  are  fo  little 
among  us.  Many  circumftances  and  particulars  I 
d  have  added  in  thofe  things  whereof  I  have  fpoken: 
a  few  main  matters  now  put  fpeedily  in  execution, 
fuffice  to  recover  us,  and  fet  all  right :  and  there 
want  at  no  time  who  are  good  at  circumftances ; 
nen  who  fet  their  minds  on  main  matters,  and  fuf- ' 
itly  urge  them,  in  thefe  moft  difficult  times  I  find 
nany.  What  I  have  fpoken,  is  the  language  of  that 
h  is  not  called  amifs  *^  The  good  old  Caufe  :**  if  it 
ftrangeto  any,  it  will  not  feem  more  ftrange,  I  hope, 
convincing  to  backfliders.  Thus  much  I  fhould 
aps  have  faid,  though  I  were  fare  I  fhould  have 
m  only  to  trees  and  ftones ;  and  had  none  to  cry 
►ut  with  the  prophet,  "  O  earth,  earth,  earth!'*  to 
he  very  foil  itfelf,  what  her  perverfe  inhabitants 
leaf  to.  Nay,  though  what  I  have  fpoke  fhould 
en  (which  thou  fuffer  not,  who  didft  create  man« 
free !  nor  thou  next,  who  didft  redeem  us  from 
1:  fervants  of  men !}  to  be  the  laft  words  of  our 
ing  liberty.  But  I  truft  I  fhall  have  fpoken  per* 
in  to  abundance  of  fenfible  and  ingenuous  men  ; 
(ue  perhaps,  whom  God  may  raife  to  thefe  ilones  to 
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Iiecome  children  of  reviving  liberty ;  and  may  redaim, 
thoagh  they  feem  now  choofing  thesn  a  captain  back  far 
Egjrpt,  to  bethink  themfelves  a  little,  and  confider  whi- 
ther they  are  ruihing ;  to  exhort  this  torrent  alfo  of  the 
people,  not  to  be  fo  impetuous,  but  to  keep  thar  doe 
channel ;  and  at  length  recovering  and  uniting  their  beU 
ter  refolutions,  now  that  they  fee  already  how  open  aod 
unbounded  tha  infolence  and  rage  is  of  our  common 
enemies,  to  flay  thefe  ruinous  proceedings,  juAly  and 
timely  fearing  to  what  a  precipice  of  deliru£iion  the  d» 
luge  of  this  epidemic  madnefs  would  hurry  us,  throogk 
the  general  defection  of  a  mifguided  and  abufed  mol- 
titude. 
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THE  FEAR  OF  GOD  AND  THE  KING  j 

Preacbcd  and  flnce  puMUhtdf 

Bj  MATTHEW  GRIFFITH,  D.  D. 

And  Chaplain  to  the  late  King. 

Wherein  many  notorious  Wreftings  of  Scripture^  and 

other  Falfities,  are  obferved, 

I  Affirmed  in  the  preface  of  a  late  difcourfe,  intitled» 
*•  The  ready  Way  to  eflablilli  a  Free  Common  wealth, 
and  the  Dangers  of  readmitting  Kingfhip  in  this  Nation/' 
that  the  humour  of  .returning  to  our  old  bondage  was 
inftiUed  of  late  by  fome  deceivers ;  and  to  make  good^ 
that  what  I  then  affirmed  was  not  without  juil  ground, 
one  of  thofe  deceivers  I  prefent  here  to  the  people :  and 
if  I  prove  him  not  fuch>  refufe  not  to  be  fp  accounted  in 
his  ilead. 

He  begins  in  his  epiftle  to  the  general  * ,  and  moves 
cunningly  for  a  licence  to  be  admitted  phyfician  both  to 
-.church  andfiate;  then  fets  out  his  pradice  in  phyfical 
terpis,  ^'  a  wholefome  eleAuary  to  be  taken  every  mom* 
ing  next  our  hearts ;"  tells  of  the  oppofition  which  he 
met  with  from  the  college  of  ftate  phyficfans,  then  lays 
before  you  his  drugs  and  ingredients ;  **  Strong  purga- 
tives in  the  pulpit,  ccmtempered  of  the  mjrrrh  of  morti- 
fication, the  aloes  of  confeffion  and  contrition,  the  rhu* 
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1)arb  of  reftitution  and  fatisfa6tion ;''  a  pretty  fantalic 
dofe  of  divinity  from  a  pulpit  mountebank,  not  bdIBk 
the  fox,  that  turning  pedlar,  opened  his  pack  of  mat 
before  the  kid;  though  he'tiow^woukl  feem,  *'to  per- 
fonate  the  good  Samaritan,"  undertaking  to  ^  defofte 
the  rife  and  progrefs  of  our  national  malady » and  to  pie> 
fcribe  the  only  remedy  ;*'  which  how  he  performs,  le 
ihall  quiddy  fee. 

Firft,  he  would  fubom  St.  Luke  as  his  fpokefinaato 

the  general,  prefuming,  it  feems,  ^  to  have  had  as  per- 

fed  underftanding  of  things  from  the  very 'firft,**  as  tli 

evangel  iil  had  of  his  gofpel;  that  the  general,  who  brih 

fo  eminently  bom  his  part  in  thewhole  action,  ^  m^ 

know  the  certainty  of  thofe  things'*  better  firom  Ima 

partial  fequellered  en6my ;  for  fo  he  prefently  appefl% 

though  covertly,  and  like  the  tempter,  commencing  la 

addrefs  with  an  impudent  calumny  and  affront  to  Hi 

'excellence,  that  he  would  be  pleafed  ^'  to  carry  on  wUt 

he  had  fo  happily  begun  in  the  name  and  caufe"  ait 

•  of  God  only,  which  we  doubt  not,  but  '^  of  his  anoiifr 

ed/*  meaning  the  late  king's  fou;  to  charge  him  fltt 

audacioufly  and  falfely  with  the  rtnouncing  of  hiroii 

public  promifes  and  declarations;  both  to  the  paiiaMit 

an.d  the  army,  and  we  truft  his  >  a6iions  ere  longvl 

deter  fuch  infmuating  (landerers from  thus  approadif 

liimi  for  the  future.     But  the  general  may  well  earn 

hiTtti ;  for  the  comforter  himfelf  fc^pes  not  his  preAfli^ 

tion,  avouched  as' falfely,  to  have  empowered  to  tM 

dcdigns^^  him  and  him  only,''  who  hath  folemntif'^' 

cLired  the  contrary.  What  fanatic,  againft  whom  he  ft 

ofiten  mveighs,  could  more  prefum]^tuoufly  affirm  nlM 

thi  e  comforter  hath  empowered,  than  tbis-totii  faaatirjg 

he  -would  bd  thought  ? 

The  Text.  i 

Prc>v.  xxiv,  II,  "My  fon,  fear  God  and  theHilg,'lA 
\  iieddle  not  with  them  that  be  feditions,  or  ddMh 

<  if  change,"  &c. 

I  netting  pafs  matters  not  in  controverfy,  I  come  toAt 
mail  a  drift  of  your  fermori^  the  king  j  which  woid  bat 
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\  either  to  figniFy  any  fupreme  magifirate,  or  elfe  your 
itter  objefl  of  fear  is  not  univerfa],  belongs  not  at  all  to 
lan^  parts  of  Chriflendomi  that  have  no  king;  and  in 
articular  not  to  us.  That  we  have  no  king  fince  the 
utting  down  of  kingihip  in  this  commonwealth,  is  ma- 
ifefl  by  this  lad  parliament,  who,  to  the  time  of  their 
iflblving,  not  only  made  no  addrefis  at  all  to  any  king, 
ut  fummoned  this  next  to  come  by  the  writ  formerly 
ppointed  of  a  free  commonwealth,  without  reftitntion 
r  the  leaft  mention  of  any  kingly  right  or  power  5  which 
3uld  not  be>  if  there  were  at  prefent  any  king  of  Eng- 
md.  The  main  part  therefore  of  your  fermon,  if  it 
lean  a  king  in  the  ufual  fenfe,  is  either  impertinent  and 
^furd,  exiiorting  your  auditory  to  fear  that  which  is 
ojt ;  or  if  king  here  be,  as  it  is  underftood,  for  ai^j*^  fu- 
reme  magiftrate,  by  your  own  exhortation  they  are  in 
le  firft  place  not  to  meddle  with  you,  as  being yourfelf 
lofl  of  all  the  feditious  meant  here,  and  the  '*  defirous 
F change,"  in  ttirring  them  up  to  "fear  a  king,"  whom 
le  prefent  government  takes  no  notice  of. 

You  begin  with  a  vain  vifion,  *^  God  and  the  King  at 
le  firft  blufli"   (which  will  not  be  your  laft  bluihj 

feeming  to  ftand  in  your  text  like  thofe  two  cheru* 
ims  on  the  mercy-feat,  looking  on  each  other."  By  this 
militude,  your  conceited  fan6tuary,  worfe  than  the 
Itarof  Ahaz,  patterned  from  Dam^fcus,  degrades  God 
>  a  chentb,  and  raifes  your  king  to  be  his  collateral  iki 
Imce,  notwithltanding  the  other  differences  you  put ; 
hich  well  agrees  with  the  court-letters,  lately  publi&ed, 
om  this  lord  to  the  other  lord,  that  cry  hun  up  ibr 
[>  lefs  than  angelical  and  celeftial. 

Your  firft  obfervation,  pag.  8,  is,  "  That  God  and 
le  king  are  coupled  in  the  text,  and  what  the  Holy 
^hoft  liath  thus  firmly  combined,  we  may  not,  we  muli 
ot  dare  to  put  afunder ;"  and  yourfelf  is  the  firft  man 
ho  puts  them  afunder  by  the  firft  proof  of  your  doc* 
ine  immediately  following,  Judg.  vii,  20,  which  couples 
le  fword  of  the  Lord  and  Gideon,  a  man, who  not 
ily  was  no  king,  but  refufed  to  be  a  king  or  monarch, 
hen  it  was  offered  him,  in  the  very  next  chapter,  ver. 
£»  ^3»  ^  I  will  not  rule  over  you,  neither  (ball  my 
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foil  rule  over  you  ;  the  Lord  iliall  rule  over  you."  Heir 
we  fee,  that  this  worthy  heroic  deliverer  of  his  counti; 
tliought  it  bell  governed,  if  the  Lord  governed  it  in  th^ 
form  of  a  free  commonwealth,  which  they  then  enjoy- 
ed without  a  fingle  perfon.  And  thus  is  your  firft  fcrip- 
t'urc  abufed,  and  moll  impertinently  cited,  nay,  agaiDft 
yonrfclf,  to  prove,  that  "  kings  at  their  coronation 
have  a  fword  given  them,"  which  you  interpret  "  the 
militia,  the  power  of  life  and  death  put  into  tlieir  hands," 
againftthe  declared  judgment  of  our  parliameuts,  Dsy» 
of  all  our  laws,  which  rcfervc  to  themfelves  only  the 

!)Ower  of  Iif«.  and  death,  and  render  you  in  their  jufiI^ 
etitnu^nt  of  this  boldncTs  another  Dr.  Manwariu^. 

Your  next  proof  is  as  falfe  and  frivolous,  "  The  king," 

fay  yon,  "  is  (lod's  fwonl-brarcr  j"  true,  but  not  tie 

king  only  :  for  Gideon,  by  whom  you   feck  to  prove 

this,  ncilhrr  was,  nor  would  be  a  king ;  and  as  you  yoar- 

felt*  cr^niKs,  pug.  .jo,  "llu^rc  be  divers  forms  ofgo- 

vcninicnt.'^     ''  He  bears  not  the  fword  in  vain,*'  Ron. 

xiri,  4:  This  alfo  is  as  true  of  any  lawful  rulers,  efpe- 

cially  fuprnno  J  fo  that  *'  Kulcrs,"  vcr.  3,  and  thereroit 

this  prefcnt  govenunent,  without  whofe  authority  yoa 

ex(nte  the  people  to  a  king,  bear  the  fword  as  weUai 

kiii.r^s,  aiul  ii:s  little  in  vain.     ''  They  fight  againfi  God, 

v/lio  rofili  Ills  ordinance,  and  go  about  to  wrell  the  fword 

o\it  of  the  hands  of  his  anointed."     This   is  likenife 

irrantcd:  but  who  is  his  nnoiuled  :  Xot  everv  kins^but 

ihf'V  only  w  ho  ucre  anointed  or  made  kings  by  hisfp^ 

cvA  ('onimand;  as  Sanl,  David,  and  his    race,  which 

ended  in  the  MriUuh,  (from  whom  no  kings  at  this  da/ 

can  derive  tlieir  ililc)  Jehu,  Cyrus,  and  ifany  otlierwcw 

l>y  niune  appointed  by  him  to  fome  particular  ferrioc: 

as  for  the  reli  oi'kings,  all  other  fnpreme  xnagillratcs  arc 

"as  much  the  Lord's  anointed  as  thev  ;    and  our  obe- 

tiiencc  comn)and(^d  ecinally  to  them  all ;  **  for  tliercis 

\\o  power  but  of  (Jod,"  Kom.  xiii,  i  :  and  we  are  exhort* 

xh\  in  the  gofpel  to  obey  kings,  as  other  magiftrates, not 

lliat  thev  are  called  anv  w  lu*re  the  Lord's  anointed,  bat 

as  tiiey  are  the  "  Ordinance  of  man,"  i  Pet.  ii,  13.  loa 

4heref()re  and  other  fuch  falfe  doftors,  preaching  kingi 

to  your  auditory,  as  the  Lord's  only  anointed^  to  with- 
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iJfaw  people  from  the  prefent  jjovernment,  by  your  own 
text  are  felf-condeinned,  and  iiot  to  be  followed,  not  to 
be  "  meddled  with/*  but  to  ho  noted,  as  moft  of  all 
others  the  "  fcditious  and  defirous  of  change." 

Your  thii-d  proof  i«  no  lefs  againft  yourfelf.  Pfal.  c\', 
15,  "  Touch  not  mine  anointed."  For  this  is  not  f]>okeii 
in  behalf  of  Icings,  but  fpoken  to  reprove  kings,  that 
they  flionld  not  touch  his  anointed  faints  and  fervants> 
the  feed  of  Abraham,  as  the  verfe  next  before  might 
have  tausjht  you :  lie  reproved  kings  for  tiieir  fakes,  fay- 
ing, "  Touch  not  mine  anointed,  and  do  my  prophets 
no  harm ;"  accordinj?  to  that,  2  Cor,  i,  21,  "  He  who 
hath  aiiointod  us,  is  God."  But  how  well  you  confirm 
one  wrefted  fcripture  with  another!  i  Sam.  viii,  7^ 
**  They  have  not  reie^'^ted  thee,  but  me;"  grofsly  mif- 
applying  thtfe  words,  which  were  not  fpoken  to  any 
who  had  '*  refilted  or  rejected  "  a  king,  but  to  them 
uho  much  againft  lUe  will  of  God  had  fought  a  king, 
and  reje<*led  a  commonwealth,  M'herein  ihey  might  have 
lived  happily  under  the  reign  of  God  only,  their  king. 
Let  the  words  interpret  themfelves;  ver.  6,  7,  "But 
the  thing  difpleafed  Samuel,  when  they  faid,  give  us  a 
king  to  judge  us:  and  Samuel  praye<l  unto  the  Lord. 
And  the  l^rd  faid  unto  Samuel,  hearken  unto  the  voice 
of  the  ])eople  in  all  that  they  fay  unto  thee;  for  they 
have  not  rejt^^ted  thee,  but  they  have  rejcWed  me,  that 
I  fliould  not  reio:!!  ovor  them."  Hence  vou  conclude, 
•*  fo  indiirolul)le  is  tlie  conjunftion  of  God  and  the 
king."  O  notorious  abufe  of  fcripture !  whenas  j'ou 
should  have  concluded,  fo  unwilling  was  God  to  give 
tiiem  a  king,  fo  wide  was  the  disjun6lion  of  God  from 
a  king.  Is  this  the  doftrineyou  boaft  of,  to  be  "  fo  clciir 
in  itfelf,  and  like  a  mathematical  principle,  that  needs  no 
farther  demonftration  r "  Bad  logic,  bad  nKithematics  (for 
principles  can  have  no  demoniiralion  at  all)  but  worfc 
divinity.  O  people  of  an  implicit  faith,  no  better  than 
liomilh,  if  thefe  l>e  thy  prime  teachers,  who  to  their 
credulous  audience  dare  thus  juggle  with  fcripture,  to 
allege  thofe  places  for  the  proof  of  their  doctrine, 
which  are  the  plain  refutation:  and  this  is  all  the  fcri|>- 
tore  which  he  brings  to  confirm  his  point. 
i;The  reft  of  htt  preachment  is  mere  groundlcfs  chat, 
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fave  here  and  there  a  few  grains  of  com  fcattered  tl 
entice  the  fiily  fowl  into  his  net^  interlaced  here  and 
tliere  with  fome  human  reading,  though  flight,  and  dqI 
without  geographical  and  hiflorical  miftakes:  asp^ 
29,  Suevia  the  German  dukedom,  for  Suecia  the  Nor- 
thern kingdom :  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  is  gena*allj 
underilood  of  the  great  Alexander's  father  only,  nuidb 
contemporaiy,  pag.  31,  with  T.  Quintus  the  Kodm 
commander,  inftcad  of  T.  Quintius,  and  the  latter  Flu* 
lip:  and  pag.  44,  Tnlly  tited  '^  in  his  third  oratioft 
againll  Verres,"  to.  fay  of  him,  "  that  he  was  awickd 
conful,'*  who  never  was  a  conful:  nor  "  Trqj« 
fedition  ever  portrayed "  by  that  verfe  of  Viig^ 
which  yoii  cite  pag.  47,  as  that  of  Troy  :  fchodtM^i 
could  liave  told  you,  that  there  is  nothing  of  Tr^ 
ui  that  whole  portraiture,  as  you  call  it,  of  Seir 
lion.  Thefe  grois  miluikes  may  JuiUy  bring  in  doubt , 
your  other  loofe  citations,  and  tha(  you  take  them  if 
ibme where  at  the  lecond  or  third  hand  raflily,  and  w^ 
out  due  conlidc^ring. 

Nor  are  you  happier  in  the  relating  or  the  moralisaf ; 
your  fable.    "  The  frogs"  (being  once  a  fr£b  natioi( 
Vaith  the  fable)  *'  petitioned  Jupiter  for  a  king:  It 
tiuubled  among  them  a  log:  they  found  it  infenfibk; 
thoy  pi^titioucd  then  ibr  a  king  that  iliould  be  adive:  te 
lent  them  a  crane"  (a  Stork,  faith  the  fable)  "  whkh 
ftniight  I'ell  to  pecking  them  up."     Tliis  you  apply  t| 
the  reproof  of  them  who  defire  change:  whereas  infkd. 
the  true  moral  Ihows  rather  the  folly  of  thofe  who  beof 
free  Teek  a  king ;  whicli  for  the  moft  part  either 
log  lies  heavy  on   his   fubjects,  without  doing  zn^ 
M'orthy  of  his  dignity  and  the  change  to  maintain  lui( 
or  as  a  ftork  is  ever  pecking  them  up,  and  devotuilf 
them. 

But "  by  our  fundamental  laws,  the  king  is  the 
power,"  pag.  40.  If  we  mull  hear  mooting  and  hv 
lectures  from  the  pulpit,  what  fhame  is  it  for  a  dodflr  ' 
diviiiity  not  firll  to  confider,  tliat  no  law  can  befMip 
mental,  but  that  wliicfa  is  grounded  on  the  ligltt  <if* 
ture  or  riglit  reafon,  commonly  called  moral  Law:  wUck 
no  form  ot  govenynui^t  waft  ever  counted,  but  tfbitm 
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wd  at  all  limes  m  the  choice  of  every  free  people,  or 
tiieir  reprefenters  ?  This  choice  of  goveniihent  is  fo  ef- 
fcQtial  to  th^r  freedom,  that  longer  than  they  have  it, 
they  are  notfree.    In  this  land  not  only  the  late  king 
uid  his  pofterity,  but  kinglhip  itfelf  hath  been  abrogated 
by  a  law;  which  involves  with  as  good  reafon  the  pof- 
Verity  of  a  king  forfeited  to  the  people,  as  that  law  here- 
tofore of  treafon  againil  the  king,  attainted  the  children 
vith  the  father.    This  law  againft  both' king  and  king- 
hip  they  who  mod  queftion,  do  not  lels  quefiion  all  eu- 
ic)^  without  the  king  and  his  ant i parliament  at  Ox^ 
brd,  though  called  mongrel  by  himfelf.  If  no  law.  muft 
ie  held  good,  but  what  paflesin  full  parliament,  thea 
iurely  in  exadnefs  of  legality  no  member  muft  be  miffing: 
or  look  how  many  are  miffing,  fo  many  counties  or 
cities  that  fent  them  want  their  reprefenters.     But  if, 
>eing  once  chofen,  they  fer\'e  for  the  whole  nation,  then 
iny  number,  which  is  fufficient,  is  full,  and  moft  of  all 
ri  times  of  difcord,  neceffity,  and  danger.    Tlie  king 
limfelf  was  bound  by  the  old  mode  of  parliaments,  not 
a  be  abfent,  but  in  cafe  of  iicknels,  or  fome  extraordi- 
lary  occafion,  and  then  to  leave  his  fubftitute ;  much 
sfs  might  any  member  be  allowed  to  abfent  himfelf.  If 
he  king  then  and  many  of  the  members  with  him» 
irithout  leaving  any  in  hts  ftead,  forfook  the  parliament 
ipona  mere  panic  fear,  as  was  that  time  Judged  by  moft 
aen^-and  to  levy  war  againft  them  that  fat,  ihould  they 
vho  were  left  fitting,  break  up,  or  not  dare  ena6t  aught 
»f  neareft  and  prefenteft  concernment  to  public  fafety, 
or  the  pun^lio  wanting  of  a  full  number,  which  no 
iwbooic  in  fuch  extraordinary  cafes  liath  determined  ? 
Certainly  if  it  were  lawful  for  them  to  fly  from  their 
^arge  upon  pretence  of  private  fafoty,  it  Mas  much 
ore  lawful  fbr  thefe  to  fit  and  act  in  their  truft  what 
^s  neceflTary  for  the  public.  By  a  law  t  hcrefore  of  par- 
^ment,  and  of  a  parliament  that  conquered  both  Ire- 
rid,  Scotland,  and  all  theirenemies  in  Knglaud,  defend- 
1  their  friends,  were  generally  acknowledged  for  a  par- 
ionent  both  at  home  and  abroad,  kingftiip  was  abolifh- 
l :  this  law  now  of  late  hath  been  negatively  repealed  ; 
^kinglhip  not  poiitively  reflored,  and  I  fuppofc never 
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was  eftablifhed  by  any  certain  law  in  this  land,  nor  pot 

filily  could  be :  for  how  could  our  forefathers  bind  us  to 

any  certain  form  of  ;jovernraeiit,  more  than  we  Can  bind 

our  pofterity  ?  If  a  people  be  put  to  war  with  their  kii^ 

for  his  mifgovcrnmcnt,  and  overcome  liinr\,  the  power 

is  then  undoubtedly  in  their  own  hands  how  they  will 

be  governed.     The  war  was  granted  juft  by  the  kin; 

liimfelf  at  thebegiuniig  of  his  lai't  treaty,  and  ftiH  liiaio- 

tained  to  be  fo  by  this  laft  parliament,  as  appears  by  the 

qualification  prcfcribedto  the  members  of  this  next  ea* 

fuinj:,  that  none  lliail  be  elefted,  who  have  bonie  anni 

againd  the  parliament  fince  1641.  If  the  war  werejal, 

the  conqueft  was  alfo  full  by  the  law  of  nations.    Aiiil 

he  who  was  the  chief  enemy,  in  all  right  ceafed  to  bcfc 

king,  efpecially  after  captivity,  by  the  deciding  verdiS 

of  war ;  and  royalty  with  all  her  laws  and  preteiifioBi 

3Tt  rem:iins  in  the  viftor's  power,  together  with  tk 

choice  of  our  future  government.  Free  conimonwetltb 

have  been  ever  counted  fitteft  and  propereft  forcir^ 

virtuous,  and  induftrious  nations,  abounding' with  pm*' 

dent  men  worthy  to  govern:  monarchy  fitteft  to caii 

degenerate,  corru})t,  idle,  proud,  luxurious  people.  If 

we  defire  to  be  of  the  former,  nothing  better  forB% 

nothing  nobler  than  a  free  commonwealth :  ifwewii 

needs  condemn  ourfelvesto  be  of  the  latter,  defpairiif 

of  our  own  virtue,  induftry,  and  the  number  ofourabfe 

men,  we  may  then,  confcious  of  our  own  unworthioeb 

to  be  governed  better,  fadly  betake  us  to  our  befitti^ 

thraldom:  yet  choofing  out  of  our  own  number  0* 

who  hath  bell  aided  the  people,  and  belt  merited  agwl 

tyranny,  the  fpace  of  a  reign  or  two  we  may  chaiR3C» 

live  happily  enough,  or  tolerably.  But  that  a  viftoriflBi 

people  Ihould  give  up  thcmfelvcp  again  to  the  vaiKjuMh 

ed,  was  never  yet  heard  of,  feems  rather  void  of  all  r» 

fon  and  good  policy,  and  will  in  all  probability  fnbjeft 

the  fubduers  to  the  fubdued,  will  expofe  to  re\-engej**; 

beggary,  to  ruin,  and  perpetual  bondage;  the  viW^ 

under  the  vanquiflied  :  than  which  what  canbemoic| 

unworthy  ?  ! 

From  mifinterpreting  our  law,  you  return  to  doagoij 

the  fame  with  fcripture,  and  wpuld  prove  the  fupreo*? 
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0f  Englifli  kings  from  i  Pet.  ii^  13,  as  if  that  were  the 
apoiUe's  work :  wherein  if  he  faith  that  ^<  the  king  is' 
fupreme,"  he  fpeaks  fo  of  him  but  as  an  <*  ordinance  of 
man/'  and  in  refpeft  of  thofe  "  governors  that  are  fent 
by  him/'  not  in  refpeft  of  parliaments,  which  by  the  law' 
of  this  land  are  his  bridle;  in  vain  his  bridle,  if  not  alfo 
his  rider:  and  therefore  hath  not  only  coordination 
with  him,  which  you  falfely  call  feditious,  but  hath  fupe* 
riority  above  him,  and  that  neither  ^*  againft  religion," 
nor  "  right  reafon :"  no  nor  againft  common  law ;  for 
onr  kings  reigned  only  by  law..  But  the  parliament  is 
above  all  pditive  law,  whether  civil  or  common,  makes 
or  unmakes  them  both ;  and  ftill  the  latter  parliament 
above  the  former,  above  all  the  former  lawgivers,  thenr 
c^ertainly  above  all  precedent  laws,  entailed  the  crown  onf 
whom  it  pleafed ;  and  as  a  great  lawyer  faith,  *'  is  fo 
tranfcendent  and  abfolute,  that  it  cannot  be  confined 
either  for  canfes  or  perfons,  within  any  bounds."  But 
your  cry  is,  no  parliament  without  a  king.  If  t^  :6  be 
io»  we  have  never  had  lawful  kings,  who  have  all  beeri 
created  kings  either  by  fuch  parliaments,  or  byconqueft: 
if  by  fuch  parliaments,  they  are  in  your  allowance  none : 
if  by  conqueft,  that  conqueft  we  have  now  conquered. 
So  that  as  well  by  your  own  aflertion  as  by  ours,  there 
can  at  prefent  be  no  king.  And  how  could  that  perfont 
be  abfolutely  fupreme,  who  reigned,  not  under  law  only, 
but  under  oath  of  his  good  demeanour,  given  to  the 
people  at  his  coronation,  ere  the  people  gave  him  his 
crown?  and  his  principal  oath  was  to  maintain  thofe 
laws,  which  the  people  Ihould  choofe.  If  then' the  law 
itfelf,  much  more  he  w1k>  was  but  the  keeiKT  and  minif* 
ter  of  law,  was  in  their  choice,  and  both  he  fubordinate 
to  the  performance  of  his  duty  fworn,  and  our  fworn 
allegiance  in  order  only  to  his  jKirformance. 

You  fall  nuxt  on  the  conlillorian  Schifniatics;  for  fo 
you  call  Prefbyterians,  pag.  40,  and  judge  them  to  have 
*'  enervated  the  king's  fuprcmacy  by  their  opinions  and 
practice,  differing  in  many  things  only  in  terms  from  po« 
peryj"  though  fome  of  thofe  principles,  which  you 
there  cite  concerning  kingiliip,  are  to  be  read  in  Arif- 
tptle's  Politics,  long  ere  popery  was  thought  on.    1  he 
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IkreftyterianB  therefore  it  concerns  to  be  well  forewarofii 
4^  you  betimes ;  and  to*them  I  leave  you. 

As  for  your  examples  of  feditious  men»  x^g.  54,  fcc, 
Cora,  Abialom,  Zimri,  Sheba,  to  thefe  you  might  witb 
much  more  r^on  have  added  your  own  name,  vho 
V  blow  the  trumpet  of  fedition*'  from  your  pulpit  agaiiA 
the  prefent  government :  in  reward  whereof  they  baie 
^t  you  by  this  time,  as  I  hear,  to  your  ^  awn  pboe," 
for  preaching  open  (edition,  while  you  would  feem  to 
presbch  agsunft  it. 

As  for  your  Appendix  annexed  of  the  ^^  Samanlai 
fevivedji*'  finding  it  fo  foul  a  libel  againft  all  the  wdb 
^fieded  of  this  land,  fince  the  very  iiine  of  ihipmong^ 
fgainft  the  whole  parliament,  both  lorda  and  cmomoK^ 
ocept  ihofe  that  fled  to  Oxford,  againft  the  whole  le- 
|brmed  church,  not  only  in  England  and  SGotIaiul»  ^ 
fll  over  Europe  (in  comparifon  whereof  yon  and  jom 
prelaticd  party  are  more  truly  fchiimatics  and  fedaran 
nay,  more  properly  &natics  in  your  fanes  and  g3M 
fepiples,  than  thofe  whom  you  revile  by  thofe  naiii^)aiii 
meeting  with  no  more  fcripture  or  folid  leafon  in  VM 
^'  Samaritan  wine  and  oil,"  than  hath  already  been  mrf 
fophifticated  and  adulterate,  I  leave  your  malignant Mi» 
rative,  as  needing  no  other  confiitation,  than  the  j# 
cenfure  already  paifed  upon  you  by  the  council  of  AMk 
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Par  the  Ufe  of  fiich  ua.  Younger  or  Elder^  are  defiraoit 
without  more  trouble  than  needa,  to  attain  the  Latih 

TovQVi  I  the  elder  Sort  efpecially.  with  little  Tbach* 
ing»  and  their  own  Indulliy. 

TO    THE   READER, 

IT  hath  been  long  a  general  Complaint^  not  without 
caufe»  in  the  bringing  up  of  youth,  and  ftill  is,  that 
the  tenth  part  of  man's  life^  ordinarily  extended,  is 
taken  up  in  learning,  and  that  very  fcarcely,  the  Latin 
Foirous.  Which  tardy  proficience  may  be  attributed  to 
feveral  caufes  :m  particular,  the  making  two  labours  of 
one,  by  learning  firft  the  Accedence,  then  the  Grammar 
in  Latin,  ere  the  language  of  thofe  rules  be  underftood. 
The  only  remedy  of  this  was  to  join  both  books  into 
one,  and  in  the  Ejiglifli  Tongue ;  whereby  the  long  way 
is  much  abbreviated,  and  the  labour  of  uuderilanding 
much  more  eafy :  a  work  fuppofed  not  to  have  been 
done  formerly ;  or  if  done,  not  without  fuch  difference 
here  in  brevity  and  alteration,  as  may  be  found  of  mo« 
ment.  That  of  Grammar,  touching  letters  and  fyllables^ 
18  omitted,  as  learnt  before,  and  little  different  from  the 
Engliih  Spelling-book ;  efpecially  fmce  few  will  be  per- 
Tuaded,  to  pronounce  Latin  otherwife  than  their  own 
Englifh.  What  will  not  come  under  rule,  by  reafon  of 
:he  much  variety  in  declenfion,  gender,  or  conflrudion,  ' 
is  alfo  here  omitted,  left  the  courfe  and  cleamefs  of 
method  be  clogged  with  catalogues  inflead  of  rules,  or 
Loo  much  interruption  between  rule  and  rule:  whiqh 
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Linaker,  fettingdown  the  various  idioms  of  manyvei^ 
was  forced  to  do  by  alphabet;  and  therefore,  though 
very  learned,  not  thought  fit  to  be  read  in  fchools.  Bat 
in  fuch  words,  a  dictionary  ftored  with  good  authoritiei 
will  be  found  the  readieft  guide.  Of  figurate  conftroc- 
tion,  what  is  ufeful  is  digefted  into  feveral  rules  of  Syn- 
taxis :  and  Profody,  after  this  Grammar  well  leariMxi, 
will  not  need  to  be  Englifhed  for  him  who  hati)  a  mind 
to  read  it.  Account  might  be  now  given  what  additim 
or  alteration  from  other  Grammars  hath  been  here 
made,  and  for  what  reafon.  But  he  who  would  be  fhoit 
in  teaching,  mull  not  be  long  in  ppefacing  :  the  booif; 
itfelf  follows,  and  will  dedare  fuffidently  to  them  wto 
candifcem. 
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GRAMMAR. 


LATIN  Grammar  is  the  art  of  right  underftanding, 
l*{)eaking,  or  writing  I^tin,  obierved  from  them 
who  have  fpoken  or  written  it  beft. 

Grammar  hath  two  parts:  right-wording,  ufuall/ 
called  Etymology;  and  right  joining  of  words^  or  S3ra- 
taxis. 

Etymology,  or  right*wording,  teachi^th  what  belongs 
to  every  fingle  word  or  part  of  fpeech. 

Of  Latin  Speech  are  eight  General  Parts. 


Noun 
Pronoun 
Verb 
Participle 


I>eclined. 


Adverb 
Conjundion 
Prepofition 
Interjettion 


Undcclined. 


Decl  NED  are  tbofe  words  which  have  divers  endr 
ings;  as  homo  a  man,  hominis  of  a  man;  amo  1  love, 
amas  thou  Joveft.  Undeclined  are  thofe  words  which 
have  but  one  ending,  as  bene  well,  cum  when,  turn 
then. 

Nouns,  pronouns,  and  participles,  are  declined  with 
gender,  number,  and  cafe ;  verbs,  as  hereafter  in  the 
verb. 

Of  Genders, 

Genders  are  three,  the  mafculine,  feminine,  and  neu- 
ter. The  mafculine  may  be  declined  with  this  article 
hie,  as  hie  vir  a  man ;  the  feminine  with  this  article^ 
ha?c,  asha^c  muliera  woman;  the  neuter  with  this  ar- 
ticle hoc,  as  hoc  fiixum  a  (lone. 

Of  t  lie  mafculine  arc  generally  all  nouns  belonging  to 
the  male  kind,  as  aUo  the  names  of  rivers,  months,  ond 

Of 
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Of  the  feminine^all  nouns  belonging  to  the  female  kinii 
as  alfo  the  names  of  countries,  cities,  trees,  forae  few  ojf 
the  two  latter  excepted :  of  cities,  as  Agragas  and  Solmo, 
mafculine;  Argos,  Tibur,  Prsenefte,  andfuch  asendiQ 
um,  neuter;  Anxur  both.  Of  trees,  oleafter  and  fpi- 
nus,  mafculine :  but  oleafUr  is  reid  alf6  feminine,  Cie. 
Verr.  4.  Acer,  filer,  fuber,  thus,  robur>  neuter. 

And  of  the  neuter  are  all  nouns,  not  being  proper 
names,  ending  in  um,  and  many  otheri. 

Some  nouns  are  of  two  genders,  as  iuc  or  haec  diei  % 
day ;  and  all  fuch  may  be  fpoken  both  of  male  and  fe- 
male, as  hie  or  hsBC  parens  a  fotber  or  mother :  {bme  be 
of  three,  as  hie  haec  and  hoc  felix  happy. 

Cf  Numbers. 

Words  declined  have  two  numbers,'  the  fingnlar  and 
the  plural.  The  fmgular  fpeaketh  but  of  one,  as  lapii 
a  ftone.  The  phiral  of  more  than  one,  as  lapides  fiones; 
yet  fometimes  but  of  one,  as  Athenae  the  city  of  Atkni^ 
literaet  an  epiiUe,  sedes  asdium  a  houfe. 

Note,  that  fome  nouns  have  tio  fmgular^  and  fome  Wt 
plura],  as  the  nature  of  their  fignification  requires.  Saiil 
are  of  one  gender  in  the  fmgular ;  of  another,  or  tdSi 
genders  in  the  plural,  as  reading  wiO  bed  teach. 

Of  Cafes. 

Nouns,  pronouns,  and  participles  are  declined  wkk 
fix  endings,  which  are  called  cafes,  both  in  the  fingohr 
and  plural  number.  The  nominative,  genitive,  dtttin^ 
accufative,  vocative,  and  ablative. 

The  nominative  is  the  firft  cafe,  and  properly  nameA 
the  thing,  as  liber  a  book. 

Tbe  genitive  is  engli(hed  with  thisfign  of,  aslibritf 
a  book. 

The  dative  with  this  fign  to,  or  for,  as  libro  to  or  fcr 
a  book. 

The  accufative  hath  no  fign. 

The  vocative  calleth  or  ^eaketh  to,  as  O  liber,  0 

book,  and  is  commonly  like  the  nominative. 

But  in  the  neuter  gender  the  nominative,  accuiative* 

and 
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I  vocative,  are  like  in  both  numbers,  and  in  the 
ral  end  always  in  a. 

The  ablative  is  englifhed  with  thefe  figns,  in,  with,  of^ 
,  from,  by,  and  fucli  like,  as  de  libro  of  or  firom  the 
)k,  pro  libro  for  the  book ;  and  the  ablative  plural  is 
ays  hke  the  dative. 

^ote,  that  fome  nouns  have  but  one  ending  througfah 
all  cafes,  as  frugi,  nequam,  nihil;  and  all  words 
number  from  three  to  a  hundred,  as  quatiior  four, 
nque  five,  &c. 

k>me  have  but  one,  fome  two,  fome  three  cafes  onlj^ 
he  lingular  or  plural,  as  ufe  will  befi;  teach. 

Of  a  Noun. 

K  Noun  is  the  name  of  a  thing,  as  manus  a  hand^ 

nus  a  houfe,  bonus  good,  pulcher  fair. 

^ouns  be  fubftantives  or  adjefiives. 

\  noun  fubftantive  is  underflood  by  itfelf,  as  homo  a 

n,  domus  a  lioufe. 

\n  adjefiive,  to  be  well  underflood,  requireth  a  fub- 

itive  to  be  joined  with  it,  as  bonus  good,  parvus 

le,  which  cannot  be  well  underflood  unlds  fomething 

xl  or  little  be  either  named,  as  bonus  vir,  a  good  man, 

vus  puer  a  little  boy ;  or  by  ufie  underflood,  as  honef- 

1  an  honefl  thing,  boni  good  men* 

Tlie  Declining  of  Subjtantives. 

^ouNs  fubflantives  have  five  declenfions  or  forms  of 
ling  their  cafes,  chieflv  diflinguifh^  by  the  different 
ling  of  their  genitive  ungular. 

Thefirjt  Declenfion. 

The  firfl  is  when  the  genitive  and  dative  fjngular  end 
Be,  &c.,  as  in  the  e^cample  following. 

Singular.  Plural. 


No.  Voc.  Abl.  mufa 
Gen.  Dat.  mufoo 
Ace.  mufam. 


Nom.  Voc.  mufSee 
Gen.  mufarum 
Dat.  Abl.  mufis 
\  Ace.  mufas. 
fhis  one  word  familia joined  with  pater,  mater,  filius, 

or 
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or  filia,  endeth  the  genitive  in  as^  as  pater  familias»  luf^ 
fometimes  famili^.  Dea,  miila,  equa,  lil>erta,  roakethi 
dative  and  ablative  plural  iu  abus;  filia  and  nata  in  bor 

The  firft  declenfion  endeth  always  in  a,  unlefs  in  fome 
words  derived  of  the  Greek :  and  is  always  of  the  femi- 
nine gender^  except  in  names  attributed  to  men,  accord* 
Sog  to  the  general  rule^  or  to  ftars,  as  cometa,  planeU. 

Nouni^,  and  efpecially  proper  names  derived  of  tfe 
Greeks  have  here  three  endings,  as,es,  e,  and  are  decfiofli 
in  fome  of  their  cafes  after  the  Greek  form.  i£neas,aRi 
i£nean,  voc.  iEnea;  Anchifes,  ace.  Aiicbifen,  voe.  Afr 
chife,  or  Anchifa,  abl.  Anchife.  Penelope,  Penelope^ 
Penrlopen,  voc.  abl.  Penelope.  Sometimes  follonf 
the  Latin^  as  Marfya,  Philodeta,  for  as  and  e»\  Ai* 
1o6ietam,  Eriphylam,  for  an  and  en.  Cic.  ; 

Tliefecond  Declenfion. 

The  fecond  is  when  the  genitive  fingular  endeth  tti 
the  dative  in  o,  &c. 


Sing. 
Nom.  Voc.  liber 
(ien.  libri 
Dat.  Abl.  libro 
Ace.  librum. 


Plnr. 
Nom.  Voc.  libri 
Gen.  librorum 
Dat.  Abl.  libris 
Ace.  libros. 

Note,  that  when  the  nominative  endeth  in  ns,  theio* 
cative  ihall  end  in  e,  as  doniinus  o  doniine,  except de» 
6  dens.  And  thefe  following*  agnus,  lucus,  vulgo«,p> 
piilus,  eiiorus\  fluviu.s,  (;  or  us. 

When  the  nominative  endeth  in  ius,  if  it  bethepr* 
per  name  ofaman,  the  vocative  ihall  end  in  i,  as  Georgi» 
6  Georj^i ;  hereto  add  tilius  6  fili,  and  genius  6  geni. 

AH  nouns  of  the  Ircond  declenlion  are  of  tl>e  niafci- 

line  or  neuter  gender ;  of  the  mafcuiiue.  Inch  ascndii 

er,  or,  or  us,  except  fome  few,  huinus,  domus,  alws 

and  others  derived  of  the  Greek,  as  methodus,  autidotos. 

and  the  like,  which  are  of  the  feminine,  and  fosne  rf 

them  fometimes  alfo  mafculine,  as  atomus,  phafdie; 

tu    which  add   fieus  tlie  name  of  a  difeafe,  groifc 

pampinu^j  and  rubus« 

Tliofe 
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•  Thofe  of  the  neuter,  .except  virus,  pelagus,  and  vulgus 
which  lad  is  fometimes  mafculine)  end  all  iuHun,  and 
ire  declined  as  folio weth: 


Sing. 
No.  Ac.  Vo.  fiudium 
Gen.  iludii 
Dat.  Abl.  Audio. 


Plur. 
No.  Ac.  Voc.  ftudia 
Gen.  ftudioruih 
Dat.  Abl.  ftudiis. 


Some  nouns  in  this  declenfion  are  of  thefirft  example 
lingular,  of  the  fecond  plural,  as  Pergamusthe  citv  Troy, 
plnr.  haec  Pergama ;  and  fome  names  of  hills,  as'^senar 
lus,  Ifinarus,  hsec  Ifmara;  fo  alfo  Tartams,  and  the  lake 
tivftrnus;  otliers  are  of  both,  as  fibilus,  jocus,  locus,  hi 
oci,  or  haec  loca.  Some  are  of  the  fecond  example  fin* 
|:ular,  of  the  fuil  plural,  as  Argos,  coelum,  plur.  hi  ccbIi  ; 
>thers  of  both,  as  raftrum»  capiftrum,  filum,  frsenum ; 
>Iur.  fr^eni  or  fraena.  Nundinam,  &  epulum,  are  of 
;he  firft  declenfion  plural,  nundinae,  epuhe ;  balneum  of 
>oth,  balneae  or  balnea. 

Greek  proper  names  have  here  three  endings,  os,  on, 
ind  us  long  from  a  Greek  diphthong.  Haec  Delos,  hanc 
Delon.  Hoc  Ilion.  The  reft  regular,  Uic  Panthus» 
!>  Panthu,  Virg. 

The  third  Declenfion. 

The  third  is  when  the  genitive  fmgular  endeth  in  is, 
pie  dative  in  i,  the  accufative  in  em,  the  ablative  in  e,  and 
fometimes  in  i ;  the  Nom.  Ace.  Voc.  plural  in  es,  the 
genitive  in  um,  and  fometimes  in  ium,  ^c. 


Sing. 
No.  Gen.  Vo.  panis 
Dat.  pani 
Ace.  panem 
Abl.  pane. 
Sing. 
Nom.  Voc.  parens 
Gen.  parentis 
Dat.  parenti 
Ace.  parentem 


Plur. 

Nom.  Ace.  Voc.  panes 
Gen.  panum 
Dat.  Abl.  panibus. 

Plur. 
No.  Ac.  Voc.  parentem 
Gen.  parentum 
Dat,  Abl.  parentibus. 


c* 


Abl.  parente. 

This  third  declenfion^  with  many  endings/ hath  all 

genders, 
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genders,  beft  known  by  dWiding  all  tMons  her^  k* 
longing  into  fuch  as  either  increafe  one  fjrllable  long  «r 
ihort  in  the  genitive,  or  increafe  not  at  all. 

Such  as  increafe  not  in  the  genitive  are  generally  fe- 
minine, as  nubes  nubis,  caro  carnis.. 

Except  fuch  as  end  in  er,  as  hie  venter  ventrif ,  ni 
thefe  in  is  following,  natalis,  aqualis,  lienis,  orbis,  cdii^ 
caulis,  collis,  follis,  menfis,  enfis,  fuftis,  funis,  panis,  peH^ 
crinis,  ignis,  caffis,  fafcis,  torris,  pifcis,  unguis,  vcrai^ 
Te6Hs,  poftis,  axis,  and  the  compoonds  of  affis,  u  tt» 
tufiis. 

But  canaKs,  finis,  clunis,  reftis,  fentis,  amnis,  ooiki| 
linter,  torquis,  anguis,  hie  or  hesc :  to  thefe  add  v^iaL 

Such  as  end  in  e  are  neuters,  as  marei  rete»  and  M 
^Crreek  in  es,  as  hi{^pomanes,  cacoethes. 

Nouns  increafing  h79g.  « 

Nouns  increafing  one  fyllable  long  in  the  genitife  m 
generally  feminine,  as  haec  pietas  pietatis,  virtus  Tirtlflil 

Except  fuch  as  end  in  ans  mafcullne,  as  dodran^  fjjp) 
drans,  fextans;  in  ens,  as  oriens,  torrens,  bidas%.| 
pickaxe.  * 

In  or,  moft  commonly  derived  of  verbs,  as  pallor,  A- 

mor;  in  o,  not  thence  derived,  as  ternio,  fenio,  faiB% 

tenio,  and  the  like. 

And  thefe  ofone  fyllable,  fal,fol,  ren,  fplen,  as,  beSpjilj 

mos,  flos,  ros,  dens,  mons,  pons,  fons,  grex.  <j 

And  words  derived  from  the  Greek  in  en,  as  fidill] 
in  er,  as  crater;  in  as,  as  adamas5  in  es,  as  lebesik 
thefe,  hydrops,  thorax,  phoenix. 

But  icTobs,  rudens,  ftirps,  the  body  or  root  of  a  tite; 
and  calx  a  heel,  hie  or  haec. 

Neuter,  thefe  of  one  fyllable,  mel,  fel,  lac,  for,  W 
cor,  aBs,  vas  vafis,os  oflis,  os  oris,  rus,  thus,  jus,  eras,  ptf^ 
And  of  more  fyllables  in  al  and  ar,  as  capttai,  laqoetfi' 
but  lialec  hoc  or  haec. 


Nouns  increafing Jfiort. 

Nouns  increafing  fliort  in  the  genitive  are  genen^ 
mafculine,  as  hicfiaiiguis  fanguiniir;  lapis  lapidis. 

Eicqi^ 
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:cept^  feminine  all  words  o^many  fyllables  ending  in 
'  go,  as  dulcedo,  compago ;  arb#r,  hyems,  cufpis 
s  pecudis :  Thefe  in  ex,  forfex,  carex,  tomex,  Aipel- 

In  ix,  appendix,  hiftrix,  coxendi^,  filix ;   Greek 
s,  in  as  and  is,  as  lampas,  iaspis :  To  thefe  add  chla- 

bacchar,  findon,  icon. 
It  margo,  cinis,  pulvis,  adeps,  forceps,  pumex,  ra- 

imbrex,  obex,  filex,  cortex,  onyx,  and  furdonyx^ 
T  ha^c. 

3uters  are  all  ending  in  a,  as  problema  ;  in  en,  eX' 
hie  pe6len ;  in  ar,  as  jubar  j  in  er  thefe,  verber, 
uber,  cadaver,  zinziber,  lafer,  cicer,  lifer,  piper,  par 
r,  fometimes  in  ur,  except  hie  furfur,  in  us,  as  onus, 
:,  as  caput ;  to  thefe  marmor,  equor,  ador. 
reek  proper  names  here  end  in  as,  an,  is,  and  ens, 
may  be  declined  fome  wholly  after  the  Greek  form, 
illas,  Pallados,Palladi,Pallada;  others  infomecafes, 
tlas,  ace.  Atlanta,  voc.  Atla.  Garamas,plur.  Gara- 
tes,  ace.  Garamantas.  Pan,  Panos,  Pana.  Phyllis, 
llidos,  voc.  Phylli,  plur.  Phyllides,  ace.  Phyllidas. 
lys,  Tethyos,  ace.  Tethyn,  voc.  Tethy..  Neapolis 
polios,  acc.Neapolin.  Paris,  Paridos  or  Parios,acc. 
ia,  or  Pariu.  Orpheus,  Orpheos,  Orphei,  Orphea, 
iieu.  But  names  in  eus  borrow  fometimes  their 
live  of  the  fecond  declenfion,  as  Erechtheus,  Erech- 

Cic.  Achilles  or  Achilleus,  Achillei ;  and  fome- 
s  their  accufativein  on  or  um,  as  Orpheus Orphieon, 
feus  Thefeum,  Perfeus  Perfeum,  which  fometimes  is 
led  after  Greek  words  of  the  firft  decleufion ;  Latin, 
ieus  or  Perfes,  Perfa?  Perfae  Perfen  Perfaj  Perfa. 

The  fourth  Declenfion. 

HE  fourth  is  when  the  genitive  Angular  endeth  in 

he  dative  fmgular  in  ui,  and  fometimes  in  u,  plural 

us,  and  fometimes  ia  ubns. 

Sing.  Plur. 

No.  Ge.  Vo.  fenfus  1  No.  Ac.  Vo.  fenfus 
Dat.  fenfui  Gen.  fenfuum 

Ace.  fenfum.  Dat.  Abl.  fenfibus. 

Abl.  fenfu. 

OL.III.  Gg  The 
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The  fourth  declenfton  hath  two  endings,  us 
us  generally  niafculine,  except  fome  few,  as  haec 
ficus,  the  fruit  of  a  tree,  acus,  porticus,  tribus,  bu 
and  fpecus  hie  or  hsec.  U  of  the  neuter,  as  gdc 
veru ;  but  in  the  Angular  moft  part  defediive. 

Proper  namesin  os  and  o  long, pertaining  to  tb 
declenfjon  Greek,  may  belong  beft  to  the  fourth  ii 
as  Androgeos,  Gen.  Androgeo,  Ac.  Androga 
Athos,  hunc  Atho,  Virg. ;  haec  Sappho,  Gen.  Si 
Ace.  Sappho.'  Better  authors  follow  the  Lati; 
as  Dido  Didonis Didonem.  But  Jefus  Jefu  Jefa 
Jefu. 

The  Jifth  Declenfion. 

The  fifth  is  when  the  genitive  and  datira  i 
end  in  ei>  &c. 

Sing.  Plur. 


No.  Ac.  Voc.  res 
Gen.  rerum 
Dat.  Abl.  rebus. 


Nom.  Voc.  res 

Gen.  Dat.  rei 

Ace.  rem 

Abl.  re. 

All  nouns  of  the  fifth  declenfion  are  of  the  fai 
gender,  except  dies  hie  or  haec,  and  his  compoun 
ridies  hie  only. 

Some  nouns  are  of  more  declenfions  than  onCf 
vafis  of  the  third  in  the  Angular,  of  the  fecood  i 
plural  vafa  vaforum.  Colus,  laurus,  and  fome  a 
of  the  fecond  and  fourth.  Saturnalia,  fatumafii 
faturnaliorum,  faturnalibus,  and  fuch  other  ofli 
feafts.  Poematum,  poematis  or  poematibus,  of  tl 
cond  and  third  plural.  Plebs  of  the  third  and  i 
plebis  or  plebei. 

The  Declining  of  Adje6lives. 

A  Noun  adjeftive  is  declined  with  three  termiBril 
or  with  three  articles. 

An  adjective  of  three  terminations  is  declined  Gb 
firfi  and  fecond  declenfion  of  fubftantives  joined  togH 

after  this  manner. 

S 
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Ail 

Plur. 
No.  Vo.  boni  bonae  bona 
G.  bononim  bonarum 

bonoram 
Dat.  AbL  bonis 
A.  bonos  bonas  bona 


Sing. 
N.  bonus  bona  bonum 
G.  boni  bonae  boni 
D.  bono  bonae  bono 
A.  bonum  bonam  bonum 
V.  bone  bona  bonum 
A.  bono  bona  bono. 
In  like  mtoner  thofe  in  er  and  ur>  as  facer  facra  facFum, 
!atur  fatura  faturum ;  but  unus,  totus,folus^  alius»  alter, 
il)u8»  uter^  with  their  compounds  neuter,  uterqu^,  and 
lie  like,  make  their  genitive  fingular  in  ius,  the  dative 
n  i»  as  unus  una  unum»  Gen*  unius.  Dat»  uni,  in  all  the 
'eft  like  bonus,  fave  that  alius  maketh  in  the  neuter  gen^* 
ler  aliud)  and  in  the  dative  alii,  and  fometimes  in  the 
i;enitive. 
Ambo  and  duo  be  thus  declined  in  the  plural  only. 
Norn.  Voc.  ambo  ambae  ambo. 
Gen.  amborum  ambarum  amborum. 
Dat.  Abl.  ambobus  ambabus  ambobus. 
Ace.  ambos  or  ambo,  ambas  ambo. 
AdjeAjves  of  three  articles  have  in  the  nominative 
either  one  ending,  as  hie,  haec,  &  hoc  felix ;  or  two,  as 
lie  &  haec  triilis  &  hoc  trifte ;  and  are  declined  like  the 
:hird  decleniion  of  fubftantives,  as  foUoweth. 
Sing.  Plur. 

Norn,  hie  huDC  &  hoc  felix     Nom.  hi  &  hae  felices,  & 


Gen.  felicis 

Dat.  felici 

Ace.  hunc  &  banc  felicem, 

&  hoc  felix. 
Voc.  6  felix. 
Abl.  felice  or  felici. 

Sing. 
No.  hie  &  haec  triflis  &  hoc 

trifte 
Gen.  triftis 
Dat.  Abl.  trifti 
Ac.  hunc  k  banc  triftem, 

&  hoc  trifte 
Voc.  6  triftis,  &  6  trifte. 


haec  felicia 
Gen.  felicium 
Dat.  Abl.  felicibus 
Ace.  hos  &  has  felices,  & 

haec  felicia 
Voc.  6  felices,  &  6  felicia. 

Plur. 
Nom.  hi  &  hae  triftes  & 

haec  triftia 
Gen.  triftium 
Dat.  Abl.  triftibus 
Ac.  hos  &  has  triftes,  & 

haec  triftia 
Voc.  6  triftes,  &  6  triftia. 


Gg 


There 
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There  be  alfo  another  fort  which  have  in  the  n 
native  cafe  three  terminations  and  three  articles,  a 
acer,  hie  &  hffic  atiris,  hoc  acre.  In  like  manner  Im 
clined  equefter,  volucer,  and  fome  few  others,  beii 
all  other  ca&s  like  the  examples  beforegokig. 

Comparifons  qf  Nouns. 

Apjictivcs,  whofe  figni6cation  may  increafe  i 
diminiflied,  may  form  comparifon,  whereof  thei 
two  degrees  alSove  the  pofitive  word  itfelf.  The 
parative,  and  fuperlative. 

The  pofitive  fignifieth  the  thing  itfelf  without 
paring,  as  durus  hard. 

Thecomparativeexceedethhis  pofitive  in  fignifia 
compared  with  fome  other,  as  durior  harder;  i 
formed  of  the  firft  cafe  of  his  pofitive  that  endedi 
by  putting  thereto  or  and  us,  as  of  duri,  hie  &  Iw 
rior,  &  hoc  durius :  of  dulci,  dulcior,  dulcius. 

The  fuperlative  exceedeth  his  pofitive  in  the  U 
degree,  as  durifiimus  hardeft  ;  and  it  is  formed  o 
firft  cafe  of  his  pofitive  that  endeth  in  is,  by  pa 
thereto  fimus,  as  of  duris  durifiimus^  duicis  duloffii 

If  the  pofitive  end  in  er,  the  fuperlative  is  fom 
the  nominative  cafe  by  putting  to  it  rimns,  as  pa 
pulcherrimus.  Like  to  thefe  are  vetus  veterrimni^ 
turns  maturimus ;  but  dexter  dexterrimus,  and  fio 
finiflerior,  finifterrimus. 

All  thefe  nouns  ending  in  lis  make  thefuperiatn 
changing  is  into  limus,  as  humilis,  funilis,  focilis^  g 
lis,  agilis,  dociiis  docillimus. 

All  other  nouns  ending  in  lis  do  follow  the  pn 
rule,  as  utilis  utiliflimus. 

Of  thefe  pofitives  foilowing  are  formed  a  differcflt 
of  fuperiatives ;  of  fuperus,fupremus  and  fununos;! 
rus,  iniimus  and  imus  -,  exterus,  extimus  and  ezM 
pofterus  poftremus. 

Some  of  thefe  want  the  pofitive,  and  are  formed  1 
adverbs;  of  intra,  interior  intimus,  ultra  ulterior 
timus,  citra  citerior  citimus,  pridem  prior  primus, ff 
propior  proximus/ 

Od 
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Others  from  pofitives  without  cafe,  as  nequam,  ne- 
quior,  nequilfimus. 

Some  alfo  from  no  pofitive,  as  ocior  ociflimus.  Some 
want  the  comparative,  as  novus  noviflimus,  inclytus  in- 
clytiflimus. 

Some  the  fuperlative,  as  fenex  fenior,  juvenis  junior, 
adolefcens  adolefcentior. 

Some  ending  in  us,  frame  their  comparative  as  if  they 
ended  in  ens,  benevolus,  maledicus,  magnificusmagni- 
ficentior  magnificentiflimus. 

Thefe  following  are  without  rule,  bonus  melior  opti* 
mus,  mains  pejor  peffimus,  magnus  major  maximus, 
parvus  minor  minimus ;  multus  plurimus,  multa  plu- 
rima,  multum  plus  plurimum. 

If  a  vowel  come  before  us,  it  is  compared  with  magis 
andmaxim^,  as  pius,  magis  pins,  maxim^  pius;  idoneus, 
magis  and  maxim^  idoneus.  Yet  fome  of  thefe  ibllow 
the  general  rule,  as  afliduus  affiduiffimus,  ftrenuus  Are- 
nuior,  exiguus  exiguiflimus,  tenuis  tenuior  tenuilfimus. 

Of  a  Prgnoun. 

A  PaoKouN  is  a  part  of  fpeech  that  ftandeth  for  a 
noun  fubftantive,  either  prefent  or  before  fpoken  of,  as 
iUe,  he  or  that,  hie  this,  qui  who. 

There  be  ten  pronouns,  ego,  tu,  fui,  ille,  ipfe,  ifte,  hie, 
is,  qui,  and  quis,  befides  their  compounds,  egomet,  tute, 
hicce,  idem,  quifnam,  aliquis,  and  fuch  others.  The  reft 
fo  called,  as  meus,  tuns,  fuus,  nofter,  vefter,  noftras,  vef- 
tras,  cujus,  and  cujas,  are  not  pronouns,  but  adje^ives 
thence  derived. 

Of  pronouns  fuch  as  fliow  the  thing  prefent  are  called 
demonftratives,  as  ego,  tu,  hie ;  and  fuch  as  refer  to  a 
thing  antecedent,  or  fpoken  of  before,are called  relatives, 
as  qui  who  or  which. 

Quis,  and  often  qui,  becaufe  they  aik  a  queftion,  are 
called  interrogatives,  with  their  compounds,  ecquis, 
numquis. 

Declenfians  qf  Pronouns  are  three. 

Ego,  tu,  fui,  be  of  the  firft  declenfion^  and  be  thus  de- 
clined* 
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Sing. 
Nom.  ego 
Gen.  mei 
Dat.  mihi 
Ace.  Abl.  me 
Voc.  caret. 

Sing. 
Nom.  Voc.  tu 
Gen.  tui 
Dat.  tibi 
Ace.  Abl.  te. 
Sing. 


Pittr. 
Nom.  Ace.  nos 
Ge.  noftnim  or  noftri 
Dat.  Abl.  nobis 
Voc.  caret. 

Plur. 
Nom.  Ace.  Voc.  vos 
Gre.  veftrum  or  veftri 
Dat.  Abl.  vobis. 


Dat.  fibi 
Ace.  Abl.  fe. 


Nom.  Voc.  caret 
Plur.  j  Gen.  fui 
Trom  thefe  three  be  derived  mens,  tuus,  fuQs/iK^» 
vefter,  noftras,  veftras,  (which  are  called  pofleffifei) 
whereof  the  former  five  be  declined  like  adjedifes  rf 
three  terminations^  except  that  mens  in  the  vocatiie 
cafemakethmi,mea,meum;  noftras,  veftras,  with  tfane 
articles,  as  hie  &  ha^c  nofiras,  &  hoc  noftras  or  noflnl^ 
veftrate.     In  other  cafes  according  to  rule. 

Thefe  three,  ille,  ifte,  ipfe,  be  of  the  fecond  declenfioi^ 
making  their  genitive  lingular  in  ius,  their  dative  in  i; 
and  the  former  two  be  declined  like  the  adjedive  aliitf» 
and  the  third  like  unus,  before  fpoken  of. 

No.  ille  ilia  illud,  Gen.  illius^  Dat,  illi. 
Sing.     No.  ifte  ifta  iftud,  Gen.  iftius,  Dat.  ifti. 
No.  ipfe  ipfa  ipfum.  Gen.  ipiius,  Dat.  ipG. 
Thefe  four,  hie,  i^  qui,  and  quis,  be  of  the  third  d^ 
clenfion,  making  their  genitive  fingular  in  jus,  witk  j 
confonant,  and  be  declined  after  this  manner. 


Sing. 
Nom.  hie  ha^c  hoc 
Gen.  hujus 
Dat.  huic 

Ace.  hunc  banc  hoc 
Voc.  caret 
Abl.  hoc  jS^c  hoc. 


Plur. 
Nom.  hi  haB  haec 
Gen.  horum  barum  ho- 

rum 
Dat.  Abl-  his  - 
Ace.  hos  has  haec 
Voc.  caret. 


Of  ifte  and  hie  is  compounded  iftic,  iftaec,  iftoc  or 
jftuc.  Ace.  iftunc,  iftanc,  iftoc  or  jftac,  Abl,  iftoc,  iftaii 
iftoa  Plu.  iftaec  only. 
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Sing. 

Nom.  is  ea  id 

Gen.  ejus 

Dat.  ei 

Ace.  eum  earn  id 

Voc.  caret 

Abl.  eo  ea  eo.  . 
Sing. 
Nom.  qui  quae  quod 
Gen.  cujus 
Dat.  cui 

Ace.  quern  quam  quod 
Voc.  caret 


I 


-     Plur. 
Nom.  ii  ese  ea 
Gen.  eorum  earum 

eorum 
Dat.  Abl.  iis  or  eis 
Ace.  eos  MS  ea 
Voc.  caret. 
Plur. 
I  Nom.  qui  quas  quae» 
Gen.  quorum  quarum 

quorum 
Dat.  Abl.  quibus  or  queis 
Ace.  quos  quas  quae 
Ab.  quo  qua  quo  or  qui.     Voc.  caret. 
In  like  manner^  quivis,  quilibet,  and  quicunque  the 
compounds. 

Sing.  Nom.  quis,  qua  or  quae,  quid»  Gen.  &c.  like  qui. 
So  quifquam,  quifnam»  compounds. 

Of  quis  are  made  thefe  pronoun  adje£liTes,  cujus  cuja 
cujum,  whofe;  and  hie  &  ha^ci\jus  and  hoccujate,  of. 
what  nation. 

Quifquis  is  defedive,  and  thus  declined. 


No. 


Quifquis 
Quicquid. 


Ac. 


Quicquid 


Ab, 


Quoquo 
Quaqua 
Quoquo. 


Of  a  Verb. 


A  Verb  is  a  part  of  fpeech,  that  betokeneth  being,  as 
Turn  I  am ;  or  doing,  as  laudo  I  praife ;  and  is  declined 
tvith  mood,  tenfe,  number,  and  perfop. 

Moods, 

Theae  be  four  moods,  which  exprefe  the  manner  of. 
loing ;  the  indicative,  the  imperative,  the  potential  or 
"ubJunAive,  and  the  infinitive, 

The  indicative  mood  ihoweth  or  declareth,  as  laudo 
[  praife. 

The  imperative  biddeth  or  exhorleth,  as  lauda  praife 
hou, 
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The  potential  or  fubjunclive  is  engliihed  with  thefe 
figns,  may,  can,  might,  would,  conld,  ihould:  or 
without  them  as  the  indicative,  if  a  conjunction  go  be- 
fore or  follow ;  as  laudem,  I  may  or  can  praife.  Cub 
laudarem  when  I  prailed.  Cariflem,  fi  pr«eYidi£feiii»  I 
had  bewared  iH  had  forefeen. 

The  infinitive  is  englifhed  with  this  fignto^  aslaodire 
to  praife. 

Tenfes. 

There  be  three  tenfes  which  exprels  the  timetf 
doing :  the  prefent,  the  preterit  or  pail,  and  thefotareL 

The  prefent  tenfe  fpeaketh  of  the  time  that  now  ii^ 
as  laudo  I  praife. 

The  preterit  fpeaketh  of  the  time  pail,  and  is  difiin- 
guifhed  by  three  degrees:  the  preterimperfeft,  tbepr^ 
terperfe6l,  and  the  preterpluperfeft. 
•    The  preterimperfed  fpeaketh  of  the  time  aot  perfefilf 
pad,  as  laudabam  I  praifed  or  did  praife. 
'  The  preterperfed  fpeaketh  of  the  time  perfeAly  pa( 
as  laudavi  I  have  praifed. 
.  The  preterpluperfeft  fpeaketh  of  the  time  more  tltt 
perfeAly  paft,  as  laudaveram  I  had  praifed. 

The  future  tenfe  fpeaketh  of  the  time  to  come,  n 
laudabo  1  fhall  or  will  praife. 

Perfom. 

Through  all  moods,  except  the  iniinitive,  there  k 
three  perfons  in  both  numbers,  as.  Sing,  iaudo  I  piA 
laudas  thou  praifefl,  laudat  he  praifeth ;  plur.  laudtfi' 
we  praife,  laudatis  ye  praife,  landant  they  praife.  & 
cept  fome  verbs  which  are  declined  or  formed  in  th 
third  perfon  only,  and  have  before  them  thisfigii,it|ii 
taedit  it  irketh,  oportet  it  behoveth,  and  are  called  ■ 
perfonals. 

The  verb  which  betokeneth  being  is  properly  thenA! 
fum  only,  which  is  therefore  called  a  verb  fubftantiv^ 
and  formed  after  this  manner. 

IndicoA^ 
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Indicative. 

Pref.l    I  am. 

fing.  iSum,  es»  eft,  Plur.  fumns^  eftis,  funt 
PretJ    I  was. 

imp.  jEram,  eras,  erat>  PI.  eramusy  eratis,  erant. 
I  have  been. 

ui,  fuiftiy  fuit^  Plur.  fuimus^  fuiftis,  fuenmt 
or  fuere. 
I  had  been. 
;ram,  fueras^  fuerat^    PI.  fueramus,   fucratis, 
plup.     fuerant. 
Fu-  I    I  (hall  or  will  be. 
ture-lEro^  eris,  erit^  PI.  erimiis^  eritis^  enmt. 


Pret. 
perfeft. 


Imperative. 


Be  thou. 


Plur. 


Si-  jSitSs,  efte. 


Sint, 
funto. 


Potential. 


Pref. 
fing. 


I  may  or  can  be. 
Sim,  fis,  fit,  PI.  fimus  fitis,  fint. 
I  might  or  could  be. 
EITem  or  forem,  es,   et^  PI.  eflemus,  efleiis, 

effent  or  forent. 
I  might  or  could  have  been. 
Fuerim,  ris,  rit,  PI.  rimus,  ritii,  rint. 


Preter. 
imperf. 
Preter. 
perfe6t. 
Preterplup, 
with  a  con- 
jun£iion  Si 
Future. 
Si 


If  I  had  been. 
Fuiflem,  es,  et.  PI.  emus,  etis^  ent. 


If  I  (hall  be,  or  ihall  have  been. 
Fuero,  ris,  rit,  PI.  rimus,  ritis,  rint. 


PreC 

and 
preter- 
imper£ 
Future. 


If^lnitioe. 

iPreter- 

FuiiTe, 
been. 


Ipluper. 
Fore,  to  be  hereafter. 


to   have    or    had 


In 
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In  like  manner  are  formed  the  compounds ;  abfiio, 
adfum^  defum,  obfum,  praBfum,  profwn,  pofium  i  bot 
poflum  foroething  varies  after  this  manner. 

Indicat.  Pref.  Sing.  Poffum,  potes,  poteft^  Fhxt.  pofliih 
mus,  poteftis,  pofiunt.  The  other  are  regular,  poteram, 
potui,  potueram,  potero. 

Imperative  it  wants. 

Potent.  Pref.  Poffum,  &c.  Preterimperfefil,  PoiTem. 

Infin»  Pref,  Poffe.    Preterit.    Potuifle. 

Voices. 

Iv  Verbs  that  betoken  Doing  are  two  voicei,  tk 
Active  and  the  Faffive. 

The  A6live  fignifieth  to  do,  and  always  endeth  in  o» 
as  doceo  I  teach. 

The  PafBve  fignifieth  what  is  done  to  one  by  anotlvri 
and  always  endeth  in  or,  as  doceor  I  am  taught. 

From  thelie  are  to  be  excepted  two  forts  of  nM 
The  firft  are  called  Neuters,  and  cannot  take  w  in  tk 
paflive,  as  curro  I  run,  fedeo  I  fit ;  yet  fignify  km' 
times  paifiyely,  as  vapulo  I  am  beaten. 

The  fecond  are  called  Deponents,  and  fignify  aftivelf, 
as  loquor  I  fpeak ;  or  neuters,  as  glorior  I  boaft :  bit 
are  formed  like  paifives. 

Cotyugations. 

Verbs  both  Aftive  and  Paifive  have  four  conjugatioi^ 
or  forms  of  declining,  known  and  difting^iihed  by  thdr 
infinitive  mood  a6iive,  which  always  endeth  in  re. 

In  the  firft  conjugation,  after  a  long,  as  laadarpto 
praife. 

In  the  fecond,  after  e  long,  as  habere  to  have. 

In  the  third,  after  e  fhort,  as  legere  to  read. 

In  the  fourth,  after  i  long,  as  audire  to  hear. 

In  thefe  four  conjugations,  verbs  are  declined  tf 
formed  by  mood,  tenfe,  numbers  and  perfon,  after 
thefe  samples. 


Indicatm 
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Indicative  Mood. 

PrefentTenfe. 

Singular.  Plural, 

'T       Tii^r       He     ^  [I   '     We        Y^        TtI^ 


praife.    praifdl.  praifeth. 

Laudo^    laudas,  laudat, 

Habeo,   habes,  habet. 

Lego,      legis,  legit. 

Audio,     audis^  audit. 


praife.    praife.     praife. 
laudamus,  laudatis,  laudant. 
habemus,  habetis,  habeht. 
iegimus,     legit  is,    legunt. 
audimus,    auditis,  audiunt 


Preter-       Laudabam,  "^     1  praifed,  or  did  praife. 

imperfect  Aiabebani     1 

tenfe  ling.  Legebam,'   T^'  ^»*'  ^^'  ^'^'^*  ^'^»  ^»^ 

Audiebam,  J 
Preter-      Laudavi  "j       I  have  praifed. 

Audivi    J  ^^ 

Preter-      Laudaveram  1        I  had  praifed. 

pluperfea  Habueram    (        ^at  PI  ramus  ratis  rant 
tenfe  ling.  Legcram       f  ^^^'  ^''  ^'-  ^^^^'  ^^^^'  ^^^' 
Audiveram   j 

F  t  H  h  h     l  ^^^*  ^^^*  '^**^'  bimus,  bitis,  bunt, 

tenfe  Ong.  Legarn^   7  ^^^  ^^^  p,^  ^^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^ 

Imperative  Mood. 

Praife  Let  him     Let  us       Praife  Let  them 

thoo,  praife.        praife.        ye.  praife. 

Lauda,  Laudet,  PI.  Lau^  Laudato  Laudent, 

laudato,  laudato.      demus.  laudatote.  laudanto. 

Habe,  Habeat,  PI.  Ha-  Habete,  Habeant^ 

habeto.  habeto.       beamus.  habetote.  habento. 

Lege,  Legat,  PL  Le-  Legite,  Legant^ 

legito.  legit  o.         gamiui.  legitote.  legunto. 

Audi,  Audiat  PI.  Au-  Audite,  Audiant, 

^uditOt  audito,        diamus,  auditote.  audiunto, 

'potential 
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Potential  Mood. 

Laudem,  laudes^  landet,  PL  laadenms,  la- 
Prefent      Habeam,!  detis,  l^^njht 

tenfe  fing.  Legam^    Vas«  at^  PL  amus,  atis^  ant. 

Audiam,  ^ 
Preterim-  Laudarem,*^       I  might  or  could  praife. 

Audirem.   3 
I  might  or  could  have  praifed. 
Preter        Laudaverim,^ 

J^flng.u1;t"    K  "«.?«• '!-«-.  riti^*t 
Audiverim.   j 

If  I  had  praifed. 
Preterplu.  Laudaviflemt^ 

^g.  with  Habuiffem,    f  fes,  fet,  Plur.    femtt%  iik 
a  Conjunc-Legiflem,       T  ioBL 

tion^Si       Audiviflem.   j 

If  I  (hall  praife,  or  ihall  have  praifed. 
Laudavero,^ 

Future        Habuero,    f  .„     -,   ™„^  -;,«„o  «•♦:.  ««.» 
^    r  r       r  /"ris,  rit,  Jrlur.  rimus,  ntis,  miL 

tenfe  fmg.  Legero,       i 

Si        Audivero,  j 

Irtfinitive  Mood. 

Prefent      Laudare,"^  r  Praife. 

and  Pre-     Habere,  f  To  ^  ^^^^' 

terimper-   Legere,   T  jRead. 

feft  tenfe.   Audire,   j  (^Hear. 

Preterper-  Laudaviffe,")  T  Praifed. 

fea  &  Pre-  Habuiffe,     f  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^A  Had. 

terpluper-  Legiffe,       T  jRead. 

feft  tenfe.  AudiviflTe,   j  (^  Heard. 

Verbs  of  the  third  Conjugation  irregular  in  fomeTeafif 
of  the  Adive  Voice. 


Indkalf^ 
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Indicative  Mood. 

Prefent  Tenfe. 

Singular.  Plural, 

l^olo,  vis,  vult,  ^    r  Volumus,  vultis,  volunt. 

I^olo, I  I  Nolumus— — nolunt. 

rhe  reft  is  want    /  \  ing  in  this  Tenfe. 
Malo,  mavis^        I       Malumus,  niavultis^ 

mavult,    j  L  malunt. 

fVolui. 
Preterit.  ^Nolui. 

iMalui. 
Volo  anoMalo  want  the  Imperative  Mood. 

Imperative. 

Potential. 

p#.    .      Velim,  1 

t^nf^fina  Nolim,  Vis,  it,  PI.  imus,itis,  int. 
tenlelmg.j^^jj^  J 

Preterim*  Vellem,  1 

perfect      Nollem,  Ves,  et,  PI.  emus,  etis,  ent. 

tenfe  (ing.  Mallem,  j 


Infinitive. 


(VeUe, 

Prefent.  ^  Nolle, 

(MaUe. 


Indicat.  Pref.  Edo,  edis  or  es,  edit  or  dl,  Plur.  editis 
or  eftis. 

Imper.  Ede  or  es.  Edito  or  efto.  Edat,  edito  or  efto. 
Plur.  Edite  or  efte.    Editote  or  dlote. 

Poten.  Preterimperfe^  Tenfe,  Ederem  or  eflem. 

Infinit.  Edere  or  eife. 

Ferbs 
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Verbs  qf  the  fourth   Conjugation  irregular,  in  )Bi 

Tenfes  Adive. 

Eo,  and  queo  with  his  compound  nequeo,  make  en 
and  queunt  in  the  plural  indicative  prefent,  and  int&c 
preterimperfed  ib^  and  quibam ;  their  future,  ibo« 
quibo* 

Imperat.  I^  ito.  Eat,  ito.  Plun  Eamus.  tte^  itote.  fin) 
eunto. 

Potent.  Earn,  Irem,  &c. 

The  forming  of  the  Pajfive  Voice. 

Indicative. 

1  am  praifed.  . 

^  Laudor^  aris  or  are^  atur  J     famur,  amini,  antur. 
^  Habeor,  eris  or  ere,  eturJ  ^  emor,  emtni,  entur. 
5j  Legor,  eris  or  ere,  itur,  K  imur^  imini^  untur. 
Audior^  iris  or  ire,  itur,  [     imur,  imini,  iuntur. 


C/5 


Oh 


I  was  praifed. 

Preterim-  Laudabar,"^ 

perfeA       Habebar,   I  baris  or  bare,  batur,  Flur. 
teafe  fing.  Legebar,    f  bamur,  bamini,  bantur. 
Audiebar,  J 

m 

Note  that  the  paffive  voice  hath  no  preterperfefi^tf; 
the  tenfes  derived  from  thence  in  any  mood. 

I  fhall  or  will  be  praifed. 

Laudabor,lberis  or  here,  bitur,  Plur.  bin* 
Future       Habebor,  3  bimini,  biaii& 

tenfe  fing.  Legar,     7  eris  or  ere,  etur,  PI.  emur^  eink 

Audiar,  y  etm^ 

r: 


Jmpcf^ 


1 

c 
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Imperative. 

Be  thou  Let  him  beLet  us  be    Be  ye      Let  tbem  be 

xL        praifed. 
iiimi,Liuideiitiiff9 
laudator,  laudator,    demur,  laudaminor.laudantor. 

Habe-Habemini,  Habeantur, 
nur.     habeminor.  habentpr. 
Legere,  Legatur»  PI.  Lega-Legimiui,    Legantur^ 
fi  legitor.    legitor.       mur.       legiminor.  leguntor. 

lini,  Audiantur, 
(auditor,   auditor.      amur.     audimiuor.  audiuntor. 

Potential. 

I  may  or  can  be  praifed. 

Lauder,  eris  or  ere^  etor,  Pluf.  emur>  onini, 

Prefent  Habear,  1  cntur. 

ling.     Legar,     >  aris  or  are^  atur^  Plur.  amur,  aminip 

Audiar.  j  antur. 

I  might  or  jQiould  be  praifiHi. 
Preterim-  Laudarer,  "J 

perfed      Haberer>    I  reris  or  rere^  retur^  Plur.  remufi 
fing.  Legerer,    1  remini^  rentur. 

•    Audirer,   J 

IiifinUive. 
EVefent  and  Landari^  f  Praifed. 


(Mreterim*     Haberi   I  r^*^  •     l  Had 
|>erfea.        Legi       f^^^lRead. 

Audiri    J  t  Heard. 

Verbs  irregular  xnfimtTcf^  Fa0Boe. 

'Eooii^  editor,  or  eftur:  the  reft  is  regular. 

The  verb  Fio,  is  partly  of  the  third,  and  partly  of  the 
fourth  conjugation,  and  hath  only  the  infinitive  of  the 
]mffive  form. 

Indicat.  F^ef.  Sing.  Fio,  fis,  fit,  Pfor.  fimus,  fitis,  fiunt. 
^relerimpeffeft,  Fiebam.  Praterperfta  it  wantk.  Fa« 
tnre^  Fiaot.lic. 

Imperat, 
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Impermt.  Fi,  fito.  Plur.  Fite,  fitote,  Fiant,  fiunto. 

Poten.  Pref.  Fiain»  &c.  Preterimperfe6;.     Fierent 

Infinit.  Fieri. 

Alfo  this  verb  Fero,  is  contraded  or  ihortened  ib 
^<mie  tenfes,  both  active  and  paffiye,  as  Fers,  fert,  Sk 
feris,  ferit,  &c. 

Indicate  Pref.  Sing.  Fero^  fers^  fert.  plu. — fertift— Fto» 
terperfed,  Tuli. 

Imperat.  Fer  ferto,  &€.  pi.  Ferte,  fertote. 

Potent.  Preterimperfef)^  Ferrem,  &c. 

Infinit  Ferre. 

Pafwe. 

Indie.  Pref.  Sing.  Feror,  ferris  or  ferre^  fertory  kc 
Imperat.  Sing.  Ferre,  fertor,  &c.. 
Potent.  Preterimperfeft,  Ferrer. 
Infinit.  Ferri. 

Of  Gerunds  and  Supines. 

There  be  alfo  belonging  to  the  infinitive  mood  of  d 
Ted)s  certain  voices  called  gerunds  and  fupinesi  both  tf 
the  a6tive  and  paflive  fignification. 

The  firft  gerund  in  di,  as  laudandi  of  praifing  or  tf 
being  praifed.  The  fecbnd  in  do,  as  laudando  in  pnufai 
or  in  being  praifed.  The  third  in  dum,  as  laudandip 
to  praife  or  to  be  praifed. 

Note  that  in  the  two  latter  conjugations  the  genoli^ 
end  fometimes  in  undi,  do,  dum,  as  dicendi  or  dicimfi 
but  fi*om  eo  always  eundi,  except  in  the  compound  i 
biendi.  )1 

Supines  are  two.    The  firft  fignifieth  afiively,  al  li^' 
datum  to  praife ;  the  latter  pafiively,  as  laif datu  to  k 
praifed.  Note  that  n>oft  neuters  of  the  fecond  coipiji^ 
tion,  and  volo,  n6lo,maIo,  with  many  other  vexhs^lff 
no  fupine. 

V 
Verbs  of  the  four  conjugations  irregular  in  thepreUffB^ 

fedl  tenfe  orfupines. 

Verbs  of  the  firft  conjugation  form  their  preterperieft 
tenfe  in  avi,  fupine  in  atum,  as  laudo  laudavi  laudalnR 

Except 
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Except 

Poto  potavi  potatum  or  potum ;  neco  necavi  necatum 
br  nectum. 

Domo,  tono,  fono,  crepo,  veto,  cubo,  form  ui.  Hum, 
18  cubui  cubitum ;  but  fecui  fe6);um,  fricui  fri6tum,  mico 
nicui :  yet  fome  of  tbefe  are  found  regular  in  the  pre- 
lerpcrfeA  tenfe  or  fupine^  efpecially  compounded,  as  in- 
nrepavit,  difcrepavit,  dimicavit,  lonatum,  dimicatum^ 
intonatum,  infricatum,  and  tlie  like. 

Plico  and  his  compounds  form  ui  or  avi,  a3  explicui  or 
explicavi,  explicitum  orexplicatum ;  except  fupplico,  an4 
fach  as  are  compounded  with  a  noun,  as  duplico  multi-* 
plico  in  avi  only. 

But  lavo  lavi  lautum  lotum  or  lavatum,  juvo  juvi,  ad« 
favo  adjuvi  adjutum. 

Do  dedi  datum.  Sto  fteti  (latum,  in  the  compounds, 
ftiti  ftitum,  and  fometimes  ftatum,  as  praefto  praeftiti 
praeftitum  and  praeftatum. 

Verbs  of  the  fecond  conjugation  form  their  preter- 

Krfe6t  tenfe  in  ui,  their  fupine  in  itum,  as  habeo  habui 
bitum. 

Some  are  regular  in  their  preterperfeft  tenfe,  but  not 
hi  their  fupines,  as  doceo  docui  do6lum,  mifceo  mifcui 
miftum,  teneo  tenui  tentum,  torreo  torrui  toftum,  cenfeo 
cenfui  cenfum,  pateo  patui  pallbm,  careo  carui  caiTum 
and  caritum. 

Others  are  irregular  both  in  preterperfeft  tenfe  and 
fitpioeS)  as  jubeo  jufTi  juflum,  forbeo  forbui  and  forpfi 
forptum,  mulceo  mulfi  mulfum,  luceo  luxi. 

Deo  in  di,  as  fedeo  fedi  feflum,  video  vidi  vifum,  pran-* 
deo  prandi  pranfum.  And  fome  in  fi,  as  fuadeo  fuafi 
fuafum,  rideo  rifi  rifum,  ardeo  ar(i  arfum.  Four  double 
their  firft  letters,  a$  pendeo  pepenHi  penfum,  murdeo 
momordi  morfum,  fpondeo  fpoi>ondi  fponfum,  tondeo 
totondi  tonfum;  but  not  intlieir  compounds,  as  depend! 
depenfum. 

Geo  in  fi,  and  fome  in  xi,  as  urcoeo  urfi,  mulgeo  mulfi 
Vol.  Ill,  H  b  and 
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and  mulxi  muldum,  augeo  auxi  au£luai»  indulgeo  a* 
dulfi  indultum,  frigeo  frixi,  lugeo  luxi. 

leo  leo  and  neo,  nevi,  vieo  vievi  vietuin :  but  deo 
cievi  citrnn,  deleo  delevi  deletum,  fleo  flevi  fletiuDji  eoii- 
pleo  complevi  Completum;  as  alfo  the  compouiids  cf 
oleo,  except  redoleo  and  fuboleo;  but  adolevi  adukn, 
neo  nevi  netum,  but  maneo  manfi^  torqueo  torfi  tortna^ 
baereo  ha&fi. 

Veo  in  vi,  as  ferveo  fervi,  but  deferveo  deferbui».CQfr 
niveo  eonnivi  ^nd  connixi^  movi  motum^  vovi  ¥Otiiii\ 
cavi  cautum^  favi  fautuni. 

The  third  conjugation  fbrmeth   the    preterpedaft 
tenfe  h^f  changing  o  of  the  preCent  tenfe  into  i :  tbe  JfjK 
pine  without  certain  rule,  as  lego  legi  le6ium«  bibo  )M 
bibitum,  lanibo  lambi^  fcabo  fcabi,  ico  ici  i^m,  wnkf 
mandi  manfum,  pando  pandi  paflum,  edo  edi  efiaa  tf 
eilum,  in  like  manner  comedo,  the  other  cbiiip<NBili 
efum  only ;  rudo  nidi,  fallo  falH  falfum,  pfallo  ptf^ 
emo  emi  emptum,  vifo  vili  vifum,  verto  verti  rafi[§ 
folvo  folvi  folutum,  volvo  volvi  volutum,  exuo  eznicB^ 
turn,  but  ruo  rui  ruitum,  in  compound  rutU0i»  as.M 
derutum ;  ingruo,  metuo  metui. 

Others  are  irregular  both  in  preterperfeS  tenfe  ni 
fupine. 

In  bo,  fcribo  fcripfi  fcriptum,  nubo  nupfi  nqMi 
cumbo  cubui  cubituin.  •  . , 

lu  CO,  vinco  vici  viftum,  dico  dixi  didum;  votm 
manner  duco ;  parco  peperci  and  parfi  parfum  aiid|fff. 
citum. 

In  do,  thefe  three  lofe  n,  fmdo  fidi  fiflum,  {cvoA{ 

fciflTum,  fundo  fiidi  fufum.  Thefe  following,  vadOyiA 

lacdo,  ludo,  divido,  trudo,  claudo,  plaudo,  .rodo,fipi" 

fum,   as  rafi  rofum,  but  cedo  ce(Jl  ceffum.    llieHl 

double  their  fiiil  letters  in  the  preterperfeA  tenfe, 

compounded,  as  tundo  tutudi  tunfum,  contundo  OQpIP  j 

coQtufum,  and  fo  in  other  compounds.  Pendo 

penfum,  dependo  dependi,  tendo  tetendi  tenittt 

tcntnm,  contendo  contendi,  pedo  pepedi  peditunitC^g  . 

cecidi  cafum,  occido,.  recido  recidi  recafuoi.    TheoA^I  | 

compomids  have  no  fupine.   Caedo  cecidi  caefiun^  occij 

oocii 


I 
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li  occifum;  To  thefe  add  all  the  compounds  of  do 
in  this  conjugation,  addo,  credo,  edo,dedo>  reddo,  perdo» 
«rt>do,  obdo,  condo,  indo,  trado,  prodo,  vendo  vendidi 
Tenditum,  except  the  double  compound,  obfcondo  ob- 
fcondi. 

Ill  go,  ago  egi  a6lum,  dego  degi,  fatago  fategi,  frango 
ih^gi  fradhim,  pango  to  join  pegi  pa£tum^  pango  to  ling 
^nxi,  ango  anxi,  jungo  junxi  j.undum;  but  thefe  five, 
nngo  mingo  pingd  ftringo  ringo  lofe  n  in  their  fupiues^ 
as  finxi  fidum;  ningo  ninxi,  figo  fixi  fixum,  rego  rexi 
re^m;  diligO,  negligo,  intelligo,  lexi  leclum,  fpargo 
fparli  fparfum.  Thefe  double  their  firil  letter,  tango  tetigi 
te^um,  but  not  in  his  compounds,  as  contingo  contigi, 
pango  to  bargain  pepigi  pactum,  pungo  and  repungo  pu* 
pug]  and  punxi  pun^um,  the  other  compounds  pimxi  onljr. 

Ho  in  xi,  traho  traxi  tra6ium,  veho  vexi  Fe6ium. 

In  lo,  vello  velli  and  vulfi  vulfum,  colo  colui  cultum ; 
excellp,  pnecello,  cellui  celfum ;  alo  alui  alitum  and  al* 
tarn.  The  reft  not  compounded,  double  their  firft  letter, 
bUo  fefelli  falfum,  refeUo  refelli,  pello  pepuli  pulfum, 
Dompello  compuli,  cello  ceculi,  percello  perculi  and  per*. 
Bulfi  perculfum. 

In  mo,  vomo  vomui  vomitum,  tremo  tremui,  premo 
preffi  prefliim,  como,  premo,  demo,  fumo,  after  the  fame 
manner  as  fumpfi  fumptum. 

.  In  no,  fmo  fivi  fitum,  fterno  ftravi  ftratum^  fpemo 
fprevi  fpretum,  lino  levi  lini  and  livi.litum,  cerno  crevi 
cretum,  temnotempfi,  contemno  contempficontemptum, 
f^fS^^  genui  genitum,  pono  pofui  pofitum,  cano  cecini 
Cantum,  concino  concinui  concentum.  * 

Id  po,  rumpo  rupi  ruptum,  fcalpo  fcalpfi  fcalptum; 
the  reft  in  \xu  ftrepo  ftrepui  ftrepitum. 

In  quo,  linquo  iiqui,  relinquo  reliqui  reli6him,  coquo 
^xi  codum. 

In  ro,  verro  verri  and  verfi  verfum,  fero  to  fow  fevi 
atam,  in  compound,  fitum,  as  iuferto  iufitum;  fero  of 
mother  fignification  moft  ufed  in  his  compounds,  aflero, 
x>nfero,  defero,  exero,  ferui  fertum;  uro  ufli  uftum, 
pero  geifi  geftum,  qusero  quaefivi  quaefitum,  tero  triri 
ritum,  curro,  excurro,  prsecurro,  cucurri  curfum,  the 
>ther  compounds  double  not,  as  concurro  concurri. 

Hh2  In 
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In  £3,  accerfo^  arceflb,  inceHb,  laoeflb,  ivi  itom,  csiptfi 
both  i  and  ivi,  pinfo  pinfui  piftum  and  pinfitum. 

In  fco,  pafco  pavi  paftum ;  compefco^  difpefco,  ui ;  pofiai 
popofci,  difco  didici,  quinifce  quexi,  noica  novi  notm^ 
but  agnofco  agnitum,  cognofco  cognitum. 

In  to,  fifto  ftiti  flatum,  fle^o  flexiflexiim,  pe^^oon 
^nd  pexi  pexum  and  pe6i;itiini,  ne^  nexni  and  mi 
nexum,  pledo  plexi  plexum,  fterto  ftertui>  met^  mefti 
meifum,  mitto  mifi  miffuni,  peto  petivi  peftiluuL 

In  vo,  vivo  vixi  vi6him. 

In  XO3  texo  texui  textum,  nexo  nexui  nexuBL 

In  cio,  £Eu;io  feci  fadum,  jacio  jeci  ja6tuin^  lack) Jed 
le&um,  fpecio  fpexi  fpe^um,  with  their  compomnd^  N 
elicio  elicui  elicitum. 

In  dio,  fodio  fodi  foffiim. 

In  gio,  fiigio  fdgi  fiigitum. 
.  In  pio,  capio  cepi  captum,  rap  10  rapui  raptum^  Oftt 
cupivi  cupitum,  fapio  fapui  and  lapivi  fapitunL 

In  rio,  pario  peperi  partum. 

In  tio,  quatio  quafii  quaflum,  concutio  concnffi  oofrt 
cuflum. 

In  no,  pluo  plui  and  pluvi  plutunij  ftruo  ftnud  tm 
turn,  fhio  fluxi  fluxum. 

Thb  fourth  conjugation  formeth  the  preterpeM 
tenfe  in  ivi,  the  fupine  in  itum. 

Except,  Venio  veni  ventum,  comperio,  reperio  lepfli 
repertum,  cambio  campfi  campfum,  fepio  fepii  fepMI 
farcio  farfi  fartum,  fulceo  fulci  fultum^  fentio  feofi  fii* 
fum,  haurip  haufi  hauilum,  fancio  fanxi  fanSum  wt 
iancitum,  vincio  vinxi  vin£lum,  falio  falui  faltiaib  ■ 
compound  fultum,  as  defilio  deiilui  defultum,  affliai 
amicui  anii6lum,  aperio,  operio  perui  pertum,  ?eM 
yenivi  venum,  fingultivi  fingultum,  fepelivi  fepdUMk 

Of  Verbs  Compounded. 

These  verbs  compounded  change  a  into  ethroii|^i^ 

damno,  lado,  facro,  fallo^  arceo^  tra^o^  partio^frici^ 

18  c«p* 
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iMifp6,  patro>  foandoi  fpargo,  as  confpergo  cohfperfi  eon- 
fperfum. 

Thefe  following  change  their  firft  vowel  into  i,  and 
feme  of  them  their  fupines  into  e,  habeo,  lateo,  falio^ 
ftatuo,  cado,laBdo»  cano,  quaero,  caedo,  tango,  egeo^teiieo, 
taceoyfapio,  rapio,  p1aceo,difpliceo  difplicui  difplicituci ; 
^cept  complaceo,  perplaceo^  poiihabeo. 

Scalpo,caIco»  faltOjOiiangeainto  u,as  exculpo;  daudcs 
quatio,  lavo,  lofe  a,  as  exdudo,  excutio,  eluo. 

Thefe  foll6wing  change  their  firft  vowel  into  i,  but 
Hot  in  the  prefeerperfe^i  tenfe,  and  fometimes  a  into  e  il^ 
the  fupine,  emo,  fedeo,  rego»  frango,  capio,  jacio,  ladd, 
fpecio,  premo,  as  comprimo  compreffi  compreflum,  con- 
jicio  conjeci  conje^him,  pango  in  two  only,  compingo^ 
impingo :  ago,  in  all  but  perago,  fatago,  circumago,  dego^ 
and  cogQ  coegi ;  facio  with  a  prepofition  only^  not  m 
other  compounds,  as  inficio,  olfacio :  lego  in  tnefe  only, 
diligo,  eligo,  intelligo,  negligo,  feligo,  in  the  tdt  Hot,  as 
praelego,  add  to  thefe  fuperfedeo, 

0/  Verhsi  Dtfeaive. 

Verbs  called  inceptives,  ending  in  fco,  borrow  theif 
preterperfeft  tenfe  from  the  verb  whereof  they  are  de- 
rived, as  tepefco  tepui  from  tepeo,  ingemifco  ingenmi 
from  ingemo ;  a?  alfo  thefe  verbs  cerno  to  fee,  vidi  from 
video,  fido  fedi  from  fedeo,  fcro  tuli  from  tulo  out  of 
ufe,  in  the  fupine  latum^  toUo  fuftuli  fublatum  fr^ 
fuffero. 

Thefe  want  the  preterperfeft  tenfe. 

Verbs  ending  in  afco,  as  puerafco ;  in  ifco,  as  fatifco^ 
initio,  except  parturio,  efario;  thefe  alfo,  vergo,  arnbi* 
go,  ferio,  fiiro,  polleo,  nideo,  have  no  preterperfecl  tenfe. 

Contrary,  thefe  four^  odi,  ccepi,  novi,  memini,  are 
Ibond  in  the  preterperfeft  tenfe  only,  and  the  tenfes  de- 
llred,  as  odi,  oderam,  oderim,  odilfe,  except  memini, 
which  hath  memento  mementote  in  the  imperative. 

Others  arc  defeftive  both  in  tenib  and  perfon,  as  aio, 
ais,  ait,  Plur.  aiunt.  The  preterimperfeft  aiebam  is  intire. 
Imperative,  ai.  Potential,  aias,aiat,  Plur.  aiamus,  aiant. 

Aufim,  for  aufus  fim,  aufis,  auftt^  Plur*  aufint. 

K  H  3  Salveo^ 
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Salveo^  {JEiIvebis^  falve  falveto,  (al^ete  falyetote^  iak 
vere. 

Ave  aveto«  avete  avetote.  , 

,     Faxo,  faxis,  faxit,  faxint. 

Quaefo,  ^lur.  quaefumus, 

Infit,  infiunt. 

Inquio  or  inquam,  inquis,  inquit^  Plur.  iiiquiunt.  h^ 
quiebat.  Cic.  Topic,  inquifti,  inquit.  Future,  imfm^ 
inquiet.     Imperat.  inque  inquito.     Potent;  inquiai  . 

Dor  the  firft  perfon  pafTive  of  do,  and  for  befcre 
iarris  or  farre  in  the  indics^tive,  lare  npt  re^,  nor  deror 
fer  in  the  potential, 

Of  a  Participle. 

A^  Participle  is  a  part  of  fpeech,  partaking  witii  4* 
yerb  fronj  whence  it  is  derived  in  voice,  tenfe,  and  %• 
pification,  and  with  a  noun  adje6iive  in  manner  of  (to* 
dining. 

Pof  ticiples  are  either  of  the  aftive  or  paflive  voioe. 

Of  the  a6iive  two.  One  of  the.prefent  tenfe  endiqf 
in  ans,  or  ens,  as  laudans  praifing,  habens,  legenSyM 
^diens,  and  is  declined  like  foelix,  as  hie  haec  &  l^oc  kit 
bens.  Gen.  habentis,  Dat.  habenti,  &c.  Docens,  dfh 
centis,  &c.  But  from  eo,  euns,  and  in  the  compoiu4i 
lens  euntis,  except  ambiens  ambientis.  Note  that  (cm 
verbs  otherwife  defe<5live  have  this  participle,  as  ^im, 
inquiens. 

The  other  of  the  future  tenfe  is  moil  cominoi||f 
formed  of  the  fidt  fupine,  by  changing  m  into  rm,  9 
of  laudatum  laudaturus  to  praife  or  about  to  pnufe^  iit- 
biturus,  le6luru$,  auditurus^  but  fome  are  not  re|||* 
larly  formed,  as  of  feftum  fecaturus,  of  jutum  j)ifi* 
turus,  fonitum  foniturus,  partum  pariturus,  argutoi 
arguitiirus,  and  fuch  like ;  of  fum,  futurus :  tlu|Jf 
alio  the  other  two  participles  following  are  ^cclinedBf 
bonus. 

This  participle,  with  the  verb  fum,  afibrdeth  a  fe- 
cond  future  in  the  a6iive  voicej  as  laudaturus  fum,  A 
eft,  &c.,  as  alfo  the  future  of  the  infinitive^  as  laodp'r 
turum  efle  to  praife  hereafter,  futurum  efle,  &c. 

Participta 
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Participles  of  the  paflive  voice  are  alfo  two,  one  of 
the  preterperfeft  tenfe,  another  of  the  future. 

A  participle  of  the  preterperfeft  tenfe  is  formed  of 
the  latter  fupine,  by  putting  thereto  s,  as  of  laudatu 
laudatus  praifed,  of  habitu  habitus,  ledu  le£lus,  auditu 
audittts. 

This  participle,  joined  with  the  verb  fum,  fupplieth 
the  want  of  a  preterperfeft  and  preterpluperfeft  tenfe 
in  the  indicative  mood  pafTive,  and  both  them  and  the 
future  of  the  potential ;  as  alfo  the  preterperfeft  and 
preterpluperfeft  of  the  infinitive,  and  with  ire  or  fore 
the  futi^re ;  as  laudatus  fum  or  fui  I  have  been  praifed, 
Plur.  laudati  fumus  or  fuimus  we  have  been  praifed^ 
laudatus  eram  or  fueram,  &c.  Potential,  laudatus  fum 
or  fuerim,  laudatus  eflem  or  fuiflem,  laudatus  ero  or 
fiiero;  Infinit.  laudatum  efTe  or  fuill'e  to  have  or  had 
been  praifed ;  laudatum  ire  or  fore  to  be  praifed  here- 
after. 

Nor  only  paflives,  but  fome  aftives  alfo  or  neuters, 
befides  their  own  prcterperfeft  tenfe  borrow  another 
from  this  participle ;  Ccsno  coenavi  and  coenatus  fum» 
Joravi  and  Juratus,  Potavi  and  potus  fum,  Titubavi  and 
titubatus,  Careo  carui  caflbs  fum,  Prand^  prandi  and 
pranfus,  Pateo  patui  and  paflus  fum,  Placeo  placui  pla* 
citus,  Suefco  fuevi  fuetus  fum,  Libet  libuit  and  libitum 
eft.  Licet  licuit  licitum,  Pudet  pudnit  puditum,  Piget 
piguit  pigitum,  Taedet  taeduit  pertaefum  eft,  and  this 
deponent  Mereor  merui  and  meritus  fum. 

Thefe  neuters  following,  like  paflives,  have  no  other 
preterperfeft  tenfe,  but  by  this  participle,  Gaudeo  ga- 
vifus  fum,  Fido  fifus,  Audeo  aufus,  Fio  fa6tus,  Soleo 
folitus  fum. 

Thefe  deponents  alfo  form  this  participle  from  fupines 
irregular  i  Labor  lapfus,  patior  paflus,  perpetior  per- 
peflSis,  fateor  faflus,  connteor  confeflUs,  difliteor  dif- 
feflus,  gradior  greflus,  ingredior  ingreflus,  fatifcor  fef- 
fus,  metior  meiifus,  utor  ufus,  ordior  to  fpin  orditus, 
to  begin  orfus,  nitor  nifus  and  nixus,  ulcifcor  ultus, 
irafcor  iratus,  reor  ratus,  oblivifcor  oblitus,  fruor  fruc- 
tus  or  fryitus,  mifereor  mifertus,  tuor  and  tueojr  tuitus, 

H  h  4  loquor 
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loquor  locutus,  fequor  fecutus,  experior  expertm,  pi^ 
cifcor  pa^iu8,  nancifcor  naclus.  apifcor  aptiis,  adipifoqr 
adeptus/  queror  queftui^  proficifcor  profe&us,  exper* 
gifcor  experre6tus,  comminifcor  comiaentus,  nafooriui 
tuSf  morior  mortuus,  orior  ortus  fum, 

A  participle  of  the  future  paflive  is  formed  of  the 
gerund  in  dum,  by  changing  m  into  s,  as  of  laudandnm 
laudandus  to  be  praifed,  of  habendum  habendus,  &c 
And  likewife  of  this  participle  with  the  verb  Sum,  majr 
be  formed  the  fame  tehfes  in  the  paflive,  which  wen 
£>rmed  with  the  participle  of  the  preterperfed;  tenfeii  if 
laudandus  fum  or  fui>  &c. 

Infinit.  Laudandum  efle  or  fore. 

Of  verbs  deponent  come  participles  both  of  tbeaAki 
and  paflive  form,  as  loquor  loquens  locutus  locntmi 
loquendus ;  whereof  the  participle  of  the  preter  teaft 
Agnifieth  fometimes  both  a^ively  an<l  paflively^  u$Sf 
patus,  teftatus,  meditatus,  and  the  like. 

Of  an  Adverb. 

An  Adverb  is  a  part  of  fpeech  joined  with  fome  ntkt 

to  explain  its  fignification,  as  valde  probus  very  boncl^ 
ben^  eft  it  is  well,  valde  do6lus  very  learned,  bene  maofi 
^rly  in  the  morning. 

Of  adverbs,  fome  be  of  Time,  as  hodie  to  day,  cm 
to  morrow,  &c. 

Some  be  of  Place,  as  ubi  where,  ibi  there,  &c.  Attt 
pf  many  other  forts  needlefs  to  be  here  fet  down. 

Certain  adyerbs  alfo  are  compared,  as  do6te  learnedl/i 
doftius  doftiflim^,  fortiter  fortius  fortiflimd,  faepe  befsit 
fa^piflime,  and  the  like. 

Of  a  Conjundlion.  * 

■■'■# 

A  Conjun6iion  is  a  part  of  fpeech  that  joineth  W«4| 
and  fentences  together. 

Of  Conjunctions  fome  be  copulatives^  as  et  9aA^  ^ 
que  alfo,  nee  neither. 

Some  be  disjun6live,  as  aut  or. 

Some 
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Some  be  c^ttlal,  m  nam  for,  quia  becanfe,  and  muny 
fach  like.  > 

Adverbs  .when  \hty  govern  mood  and  tenfe,  and  Join 
fentences  togi'ther,  as  cum,  ubi,  poftquam^  and  the 
|ike>  are  rather  to  be  flailed  co^jundions. 

Of  a  Prtpojttian^ 

A  Prepofition  is  a  part  of  fpeech  moft  commonly 
either  fet  before  nouns  in  appofition,  as  ad  patrem,  or 
Joined  with  any  other  words  in  compofition,  as  indoftiA 

Thefe  fix,  di,  dis,  re,  fe,  am,  conj^  are  not  read  but 
in  compofition. 

As  adverbs  having  cafes  after  them  may  be  called  pne* 
pc^tions,  fo  prepofitions  having  none^^  niay  be  counted 
adverbs. 

Of  an  InterjcQian. 

An  Interjection  is  a  part  of  fpeech,  expre0ing  toOHf 
|Mtffion  of  the  mind. 

Some  be  of  forrow,  as  heu,  hei. 

Some  be  of  marvelling,  as  papse. 

Some  of  disdaining,  as  vah. 

Some  of  praifing,  as  euge. 

Sonie  of  exclaiming,  as  6,  proh>  and  fuch  like* 


mm 


Figures  of  Speech. 

Words  are  fometimes  increafed  or  diminifhed  by  a 
letter  or  fyllable  in  the  beginning,  middle,  or  epduig, 
whici^  are  called  Figures  of  fpeech. 

fycreajed. 

In  the  beginnings  as  Gnatus  for  uatvs^  tetuli  fortuity 
prothefiSf 
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In  the  middle,  as  Rettulit  for  retulit,  cindutus  h 
Cin6h]S.    Epenthefis. 
..    In  the  ei]^9  w  Dicier  for  did  Paragoge. 


*  1 


Vimini/bed, 

In  the  beginnings  as  Rait  for  eniit.     Apherifis. 

In  the  middle,  as  Audiit  for  audivit^  cUxti  for  diioSi, 
Umw  (or  lamioa.    Syncope. 

In  the  end^  ^  QonfiU  /pr  confilii  i  fdn  for  finfii^ 
Apocppe, 


«. 
I 


SECOND  PART  OF  GRAMMAR, 


COMMONLT  CALLED 


YNTAXIS,  OR  CONSTRUCTION, 

_TITHERTO  the  eight  parts  of  fpecch  declined  an4 
1  undeclined  have  been  fpoken  of  fingle^  and  each 
le  by  itfelf :  now  folio weth  Syntaxis  or  Conftru£lion^ 
iiich  is  the  right  joining  of  thefe  parts  together  in  a 
ntence. 

Conftruftion  confifteth  either  in  the  agreement  of 
>rds  together  in  number,  gender,  cafe,  and  perfon^ 
lich  is  called  concord ;  or  the  governing  of  one  th^ 
her  in  fuch  cafe  or  mood  as  is  to  follow. 

Of  the  Concords. 

There  be  Three  concords  or  agreements. 
The  firft  is  pf  the  adjective  with  his  fubftantive. 
The  fecond  is  of  the  verb  with  his  nominative  Cafe, 
The  third  is  of  the  relative  witb  his  antecedent. 
An  adjective  (under  which  is  comprehended  both 
t>noun  and  participle)  with  his  fubftantive  or  fubftaiir 
iesj  a  verb  with  his  nominative  cafe  of  cafes,  and  a 
lative  with  his  antecedent  or  antecedents,  agree  all  ip 
imber,  and  the  two  latter  in  perfon  alfo ;  as  Amicus 
rtus.   Viri  do6ti.    Prseceptor  praBlegit,  vos  vero  neg- 
ptis.   Xenophon  &  Plato  fuere  aequales.  Vir  fapit  qui 
uica  loquitur.     Pat^r  &  praeceptor  venmht.     Yea 
lOugh  the  conjunction  be  di^unCtive,  as  Quos  neque 
^fidia  neque  Juxuria  vitiaverant.  Celfus.  Pater  &  prae- 
;ptor,  quos  quaeritis.    But  if  a  verb  fmgula,r  follow 
any  nominatives,  it  muft  be  applied  to  each  of  them 
>art,  as  Nifi  foro  &  curise  officlum  ac  refecundia  fua 
inftiterit.  Val.  Max. 

An 


1 
I 
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An  94je£iive  with  liis  fubftantive,  and  a  relative  vilh 
his  antecedent  agree  in  gender  and  cafe ;  but  the  rdaliit 
not  in  cafe  always^  being  oifttimes  governed  by  otiMr 
conftrudions :  as  Amicus  certas  in  re  incerta  oeitika: 
J-.iber  quern  dediili  mihi. 

And  if  it  be  a  participle  ferving  the  infinitive  moid 
future,  it  ofttimes  agrees  with  the  fubftantive  neithar 
in  gender  nor  in  number,  as  Haac  fibi  rem  prftikKo^ 
rat  futurum.  Cic.  Audierat  non  datum  iri  filio  nzo* 
rem.  Terent.  Omnia  potius  a6iuni  iri  puto  quam  k 
provinciis.     Cic. 

But  when  a  verb  cometh  between  two  nomniili 
cafes  not  of  the  fame  number,  or  a  relative  betMl 
two  fubftantives  not  of  the  fame  gender^  the  veibl 
number,  and  the  relative  in  gender  may  agree  «il 
either  of  them ;  as  Amantium  iras  amoris  reiniegrHl 
eft.  Quid  enim  niii  vota  fuperfunt.  Tuentur  ttl 
globum  qui  terra  dicitur.  Animal  plenum  ratiMil 
quem  vocanms  hominem.  Lutotia  eft  quam  nosPMii 
dicimuSf 

And  if  the  nominative  cafes  be  of  feveral  p^foi^  *^ 
the  fubftantives  and  antecedents  of  feveral  gender^lli 
verb  fhaJl  agree  with  the  fecond  perfon  before  the  thai 
and  with  the  firft  before  either ;  and  fo  fhall  the  A 
jeftive  or  relative  in  their  gei^der;  as  Ego  &  tu  &■■ 
in  tuto.  Tu  &  pater  periclitainini.  Pater  &  mater■Q^ 
tui  funt.     Frater  &  foror  quos  vidifti. 

But  in  things  that  have  not  life,  an  adje^ve 
lative  of  the  neuter  gender  may  agree  with  fub: 
or  antecedents  mafculine  or  feminine^  or  both  togettol 
as  Arcus  &  calami  funt  bona.  Arcus  &  calami  (^^ 

tifti.     Pulchritudinem,  conftantiam^   ordlnem  iflCM* 
liis  factifque  confervanda  putat.   Cic,  Qff,  |«  1(1^ 
^gritudo  permifta  funt.  SaL 

Note  that  the  infinitive  mood,  or  any  part  ofa 
tence  ^lay  be  inflead  of  a  nominative  cafe  to  the 
or  of  a  fubftantive  to  the  $id|e6iive,  or  of  an  an 
tQ  the  relative,  a^d  then  the  adje6live  pr  relative 
be  of  the  neuter  gender :  and  if  there  be  more  ^ 
a  fentence  than  one,  the  verb  fhall  be  in  the  j^lura) 
t^erj  DiluQulo  furgere  faluberrimum  eft.  Virtutcmfc 
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Qoi^  vita  eft  hooyeftiffim^  Andito  fMroconfukm  in  Cih« 
oiwA  tendere.  la  tempore  veskk^  qiKi4  omnium  reran 
^  priipuni.  Tu  multum  dormis  ic  Ciepe  pota%  quaa 
duo  fuQt  corpori  inimiqa. 

Sometimes  alfo  an  adverb  is  put  for  the  hominativo 
D^eto  a  verb,  and  for  a  (ubftantive  taaa  a^je^ive;  as 
Partim  figaorum  funt  combufta.  Prope  ceoAies  k  vicie* 
erogatum  eft.  Cic.  Verr.  4. 

Sometimes  alfo  agreement^  whether  it  be  in  gender 
V  number,  is  grounded  on  the  fenfe,  not  o»  the  words; 
■s  Ulum  fenium,  for  ilium  fenem.  Ifte  fcelus,  for  ifle 
ficeleftus.  Ter.  Tranftulit  in  Eunuchum  fuam,  meaon 
yng  comoediam.  Ter.  Pars  magna  ohiigati,  meaning 
bcMOiines.  Liv.  Impliciti  laqueis  n^dus  uterque,  fot 
awbQ«  Qv.  Alter  in  aJterius  jafUntes  himina  vultus^ 
0?id :  tiiat  is.  Alter  &  alter.  Infpentnti  ipfa  rtfef s  tt 
Bobis,  for  miliL  Catul.  Diibe  ovines,  Virg.  Mm.  z,  for 
tu  quifquis  es.  Dua  importuna  prodigia,  quos.  egeftas 
tribiino  plebis  coi^ifios  addixerat*  Cic.  pro  Seft.  Fkrs 
merfi  tenuere  ratem«  Rhemus  cum  fratre  Quirino  jura^ 
^»Jtwo^,  Vii^g.:  that  is,  BJiemus  &  frat^r  Quirinus^ 
PlveUimur  inde  Iphitus  &  Pelias  meQum.  Virg. 


CoTifiruSion  of  Subfiantivcs. 

Hitherto  of  concord  or  agreement ;  the  other  part 

Uoweth,  which  is  Gioverning,  whereby  one  part  of 

eech  is  governed  by  another,  that  is  to  (ay,  is  put  in 

ich  cafe  or  mood  as  the  word  that  govenieth  or  goetb 

before  in  conftruAion  requireth. 

When  two  fubftantives  come  together  betokening 
divers  things,  whereof  the  former  may  be  an  adjective 
in  the  neuter  gender  taken  for  a  fubftantive,  the  latter 
(which  alfo  may  be  a  pronoun)  fhall  be  in  the  genitive 
cafe;  as  Facundia Ciceronis.  Amator  ftudiorum.  Fee 
rimur  per  opaca  locorum.  Corruptus  vanis  rerum. 
Hor.    befiderium  tui.     Pater  ejus. 

Sometimes  the  former  fubftantive,  as  this  word  offi- 
cium  or  mos,  is  underftood ;  as  Oratoris  eft,  it  is  the 
part  of  an  orator.     Extremse  eft  dementias,  it  is  the 
-manner  oif  extreme  madneis.    Ignavi  eft,  it  is  the  qua- 
lity 
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\ity  of  a  flothful  man.  Ubi  ad  Dianas  veneris ;'  taik 
plum  is  underftdod.  Jiiftitiaene  prius  mirer  beUineli^ 
borum,  Virg. :  underftand  caus4.  Neque  iUe  fepofifi 
ciceris,  neque  longas  invidit  avena^.  Hor.  Supply  pw 
tern. 

But  if  both  the  fubilantives  be  fpoketi  of  one  thing, 
which  is  called  appofition,  they  {hall  be  both  of  the 
lame  cafe ;  as  Pater  meus  vir  amat  me  puerum. 

Words  that  fignify  quality,  following  the  fubftaiiCi?e 
whereof  they  are  fpoken,  may  be  put  in  the  genitm  o^ 
ablatio  cafe;  as  Puer  bonaef  indolis,  or  bona  mSik. 
Some  hare  a  genitive  only ;  as  Ingentis  rex  nonmk 
Iaw.  Decern  annonim  puer.  Hujufmodfi  pax.  Hqv 
generis  animal.  But  genus  is  fometimes  in  the  aeev 
fative :  as  Si  hoc  gentis  rebus  noh  proficttur;  Vait.  i[ 
Re  ruft.  And  the  caufe  or  manner  of  a  tlmig  m  fid 
aiblative  only  -,  as  Sum  tibi  natura  parens^  praeo^pW 
confUiis. 

Opus  and  Ufus,  when  they  figiiify  liee^,  reqfiirtrii 
ablative ;  as  Opus  eft  mihi  tuo  judicio.  Vigintt  riuiif 
ufus  eft  fiKo.  But  opus  is  fometimes  taken  fbrn  0 
je£tive  undeclined,  and  figiiifieth  needful :  as  DdxubUl 
&  author  opus  eft.    Alia  quas  opus  funt  para. 

ConJlruBion  of  AdjeStives,  governing  a  Genitive^ 

Adjectives  that  fignify  defire,  knowledge, 
fance,  remembrance,  forgetfulnefs,  and  fuch  like; 
alfo  certain  others  derived  from  verbs,  and  ending  li 
ax,  require  a  genitive ;  as  Cupidiis  auri.  Periius  beK 
IgnarUs  oitinium.  Memor  praeteriti.  Reus  furti.  Ti^ 
nax  propofiti.  Tempus  edax  rerum. 
•  Adjeftives  called  nouiis  partitive,  becaufe  they  fij" 
nify  part  of  fome  whole  quantity  or  number,  gofOi  j 
the  word  that  fignifieth  the  thing  parted  or  divide^  ii'! 
the  genitive ;  as  Aliquis  noftrum.  Primus  ommOk 
Aurium  moUior  eft  finiftra.  Oratorum  eloquentiffioML 
And  ofl  in  the  neuter  gender;  as  Multuni  lucri«  H 
negotii.  Hoc  nodis.  Sometimes,  though  feldom,  • 
word  fignifying  the  whole,  is  read  in  the  fame  cafe 
with  the  partitive,  as,  Habet  duos  gladios  quibuis  altero 
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te  occifuram  minatur,  altero  villicum,  Plaut.  for  Quo- 
rum altero.  Magnum  opus  habeo  in  manibus ;  quod 
jampridem  ad  hunc  ipfum  (me  autem  dicebat)  quaedam 
inilituL  Cic.  Acad.  i.  Quod  qusedam  fw  ciyus  quas- 
dam. 

A  Dative. 

Adjictivcs  that  betoken  profit  or  difprofit,  likenefs  or 
unliloenefs,  fitoefs,  pleafure,  fubmitting,  or  belonging  to 
^Djr  thing,  require  a  dative ;  as  Labor  eft  utilis  corporis 
Equalis  Hedori.  Idoneus  bello.  Jucundus  omnibus. 
Purenti  fupplex.  Mihi  proprium. 
'  But  fuch  as  betoken  profit  or  difprofit  have  forne-* 
timei  an  accufative  with  a  prepofition ;  as  Homo  ad  nul« 
lam  partem  utilis.  Cic.  Inter  fe  sequales. 

And  fome  adjedtives  fignifying  likenefs,  unlikenefs,  or 
relation,  may  have  a  genitive.  Par  hujus.  Ejus  culpse 
afiines.  Domini  fimilis  es.  Commune  animantium  efl 
<x>njun&ionis  appetitus.  Alienum  dignitatis  ejus.  Cic* 
Fin.  I.  Fuit  hoc  quondam  proprium  popuji  Romania 
lonj;^  a  domo  bellare.  But  proprior  and  proximus  ad* 
mit  fometimes  an  accufative  s  as  proximus  Pompeium 
fedebam.    Cic. 


An  Acaifalive, 

Nouns  of  meafure  are  put  after  adjedives  of  like  fig- 
Jiification  in  the  accufative,  and  fometimes  in  the  ablar 
tive ;  as  Turris  alta  centum  pedes.  Arbor  Jata  tres  di- 
gitos.  Liber  craiTus  tres  pollices,  or  tribus  pollicibus. 
Sometimes  in  the  genitive;  as  Areas  latas  pedum  deniim 
&cito. 

All  words  exprefling  part  or  parts  of  a  thing,  may  be 
put  in  the  accufative,  or  fometimes  in  the  ablative ;  as 
Saucius  frontem  or  fronte.  Excepto  qu6d  non  fimul 
effes  csetera  l^etus.  Hor.  Nuda  pedem.  Ov.  Os  hu- 
merofque  deo  fimilis.  Virg.  Sometimes  in  the  geni- 
tive;  as  Dubius  mentis. 

An 
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An  Ablative. 

Adjectives  of  the  comparative  degree  engliltie^widl 
this  fign  then  or  by,  as  digitus,  indignus,  prasditns^  oob« 
tentus,  and  thefe  words  of  pricei^  camis,  vilis,  require  m 
ablative  -,  as  Frigidior  glacie.  Multo  do€lior«  Uno  yek 
•Itior.  Dignus  bonore^  Virtute  praeditus.  Sorte  jii 
contentus.    Afle  charutn. 

But  of  comparatives,  plus,  ampFiut,  and  minus,  nsf 
^vern  a  genitive;  alfo  a  nominative,  or  an  accufatifei 
as  Plus  quinquaginta  hominum.  Amplius  duorum  jA 
lium.  Ne  plus  tertia  pars  eximatur  mellis.  Vam. 
Paulo  plus  quingentos  ps^us.  Ut  ex  fua  cujufque  pad 
ne  minus  dimidium  ad  fratrem  perveniret^  Cic.  Verr.  |r 
And  dignus,  indignus^  have  fometimes  a  genitive  ate 
them;  as  Militia  eft  operis  altera  digna  tui.  Indign 
avorum.  Virg. 

Adjectives  betokening  plenty  or  want,  will  have  an  A* 
lative^  and  fometimes  a  genitive;  as  Vacuus  ira,  qriok 
Nulla  epiftola  inanis  re  aliqua.  Ditiffimns  agri.  StiAl* 
rum  plena  funt  omnia.  Integer  vitas^  fceleriique  poM 
Expers  omnium.  Vobis  immunibus  hujus  efle  mo&  i^ 
bitur. 

Words  alfo  betokening  the  caufe^  or  form,  or  maoasr, 
of  a  thing,  are  put  after  adje6lives  in  the  ablative  cdbj 
as  Pallidus  ira.  Trepidus  morte  futura.  Nomine 
maticus,  re  Barbaras. 


Of  Pronouns. 

Pronouns  differ  not  in  conftru6lion  from  nounsi  €t 
ccpt  that  pofTeffion,  Mens,  tuus,  fuus,  noller,  veft^>  ^t 
certain  manner  of  fpeech,  are  fometimes  joined  to  anlf 
iiantive,  which  governs  their  primitive  underftoodwil 
a  noun  or  participle  in  a  genitive  cafe;  as  Dicoin 
unius  opera  rempublicam  efle  liberatam,  Cic.  for  Ma 
unius  opera.  In  like  manner  Noftra  duorum^  tnf/% 
paucorum,  omnium  virtute,  for  noftrum  duorum,  te 
Meum  folius  peccatuni,  Cic.   £x  tuo  ipfius  animOi  Air 
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Tui  ipfius.  Rx  fua  cujufque  parte.  Id.  Verr.  2.  Ne  tua 
quidem  recentia  proximi  prsctoris  voftigia  perfequi  po^ 
terat.  Cic.  Verr.  4.  Si  meas  praefentis  preces  non  put  as 
protuiflfe.  Id.  pro.  Plane.  Noilros  vidiili  flentis  ocellos. 
Ovid. 

Alfo  a  relative,  as  qui  or  is,  fometimes  anfwcrs  to  an 
antecedent  noun  or  pronoun  primitive  underftood  in  the 
pofleflive ;  as  Onmes  laudare  fortunas  meas^  qui  filium 
haberem  tali  ingeuio  prseditum.  Terent. 

Conjiriidlion  of  Verbs ^ 

Verbs  for  the  moft  part  govern  either  one  cafe  after 
them,  or  more  than  one  in  a  different  manner  of  con-' 
ilru6tion. 

Of  the  Vei^bfuhftanthe  Snm^  aiidfuch  likcy  with  a  nomina^ 

tive  and  other  oblique  cafes*, 

Verbs  that  fignify  being,  as  Sum,  exifto,  fid ;  andcer* 
tain  pailives,  as  dicor,  vocor,  falutor,  appellor,  habeor^ 
exiftimor,  videor;  alfo  verbs  of  motion  or  reft,  its  ince- 
do,  difcedo,  fedeo,  with  fuch  like,  will  have  a  nomma- 
ti\*c  cafe  after  them,  as  they  have  before  them,  becaufe 
both  cafes  belong  to  the  fame  perfon  or  thing,  anri  ihe 
latter  is  rather  in  an  appoiition  with  the  former,  than 
governed  by  the  verb  j  asi  Temperantia  eft  virtus.  Ho- 
ratius  falutatur  poeta.  Aft  ego  qu^  divum  incedo  re- 
gina. 

And  if  eft  be  an  imperfonal,  it  may  fomet  imes  govern 
a  genitive,  as  Ufus  poetae,  ut  moris  eft,  licentia.  Phae* 
drus  1.  4.  Negavit  moris  eflc  Graecorum  ut  &c.  Cic^ 
Verr.  2. 

But  if  the  following  noun  be  of  another  perfon,  pr  not 
dire£Uy  fpoken  of  the  former,  both  after  Sum  and  all 
his  compounds,  except  poflum,  it  ftiall  be  put  in  the  dar 
tive ;  as  Eft  mihi  domi  pater.  Multa  petentibus  defuat 
multa. 

And  if  a  thing  be  fpoken  of,  relatinr:  to  the  perfon,  it 
mav  be  alfo  in  the  dative;  a6  Sum  tibi  piaeiidio.   Hadc 
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reseftmihi  voluptati.  Quorum  alteri  Capitoni  cogno- 
men  fuit.  Cic.  Paftori  nomen  Fmiihilo  faifle  ferml. 
Liv. 

Of  Verbs  tranfitive  mth  an  accufaiivc^  and  tlie  eiceptimt 

thereto  belonging. 

Verbs  active  or  deponent,  called  tranfitive,  bectnfe 
their  adion  pafleth  forth  on  fome  perfon  or  thing,  wil 
have  an  accufative  after  them  of  the  perfoii  or  thing  to 
whom  the  action  is  done  ;  as  Amo  te.  Vitium  fiigft 
Deum  Venerare.  Ufus  promptos  facit.  Juvat  aie.  Qpor* 
tet  te. 

Alfo  verbs  called  neuters,  may  have  an  accufatirerf 
their  ©wn  fignification ;  as  Duram  fervit  fervituteaii 
Longam  ire  viam.  Endymionis  fomnum  dormis.  IV 
ilillo^  Rufillus  olet.  Nee  vox  honiinem  fonat.  Cm 
glaucum  faltalTet.  Faterc.  Agit  lastum  convivam.  Hi^ 
rat.  Hoc  me  latet. 

But  thefc  verbs,  though  tranfitive,  Mifereor  and  mifc 
refco^  pafs  into  a  genitive;  as  miferere  mei.  Sometimer 
into  a  dative  :  Huic  mifereor.  Sen.  Dilige  bonos,  xA 
refce  malis.  Boetins. 

Reminifcor,  oblivifcor,  recordor,  and  memini,  ^bln^ 
times  alfo  require  a  genitive;  ais  DatcB  fidei  reminifij- 
tur.  Memini  tui.  Oblivifcor  carmiiiis.  Sometimes  ifr 
tain  the  accufative;  as  Recorder  pueritiam.  Onmii 
quae  curant  fences  nieminernnt'.  Plant. 

Thefe  imperfonals  alfo,  intereft  and  refort,  fignifyilf 
to  concern,  require  a  genitive,  except  in  thefe  abla^ 
feminine,  Mea,  tua,  fua,  noftm,  veftra,  cnja.  Andtk 
meafure  of  conce'-nment  is  often  added  in  thefe  gew- 
tives,  magni,  parvi,  tanti,  <iuanti,  with  their  coropotmrtifs 
as  Intereft  omnium  refl6  agere.  Tua  refert  teipfali 
nofle.  Veftra  i>arvi  intereft.  - 

But  verbs  of  profiting  or  difprofiting,  believing,  pUi^ 
ing,  obeying,  oppoling,  or  being  angry  with,  fS'^ 
into  a  dative;  as  non  potes  mihi  commodare  B*) 
incommodare.  Placeo  omnibus.  Crede  mihi,  Jft  i 
miam  ne  crede  colori.  Pareo  parentibus.  Tibi  t^ 
pugno.    Adolefcenti  nihil  eft  quod  fucceafeat.  Bat  of 
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the  £rft  and  third  fort,  JuvO,  adjuvo,  laedo^  ofTendo^  ro 
:ain  an  accufative. 

Laftly  thefe  tranfitives,  fiinjjor,  fruor,  utor,  potior, 
uid  verbs  betokening  want,  pafsi  direct  into  an  ablative. 
Fungitur  officio.  Aliens  frui  infaiiia.  Utere  forte  tua. 
3ut  fungor,  fruor,  utor,  had  anciently  an  accufati\e. 
V'erbs  of  want,  and  potior,  may  have  alfo  a  genitive. 
Pecuniae  indiget.  Quafi  tu  hujus  indigeas  patris.  Po- 
tior urbe,  or  urbis. 

Sometimes  a  phrafe  of  the  fame  lignirication  with  a 
ingle  verb,  may  have  the  cafe  of  the  verb  after  it  5  as  Id 
>peram  do,  that  is  to  fay,  id  ago.  Idne  eftis  authores 
niihi  ?  for  id  fuadetis.  Quid  me  vobis  tadio  eft  ?  for 
tangitis.  Plant.     Quid  tibi  banc  curatio  eft  rem  ?  Id. 

Tlie  Accufative  with  a  Genitive.  . 

HfTHiRTO  of  tranfitives  governing  their  accufative,  or 
other  cafe^  in  fingle  and  dired  conflrudion :  now  of 
fuch  as  may  have  after  them  more  cafes  than  one  in  con* 
ftrudion  dired  and  oblique,  that  is  to  fay,  with  an  accu- 
GEitive,  a  genitive,  dative,  other  accufative,  or  ablativtf. 

Verbs  of  efteeming,  buying,  or  felling,  bcfides  their  ac- 
cufative, will  have  a  genitive  betokening  the  value  or 
price:  Flocci,  nihili,  pili,  hujus,  and  the  like  after  verbs 
of  efteeming:  Tanti,  ouanti,  pluris,  minoris,  and  fuch 
like,  put  witliout  a  fubitantive,  after  verbs  of  buying  or 
felling ;  as  Non  hujus  te  ieftimo.  Ego  ilium  flocci  pendo. 
i£qui  boni  hoc  facio  or  confulo.  Quanti  mercxitus  es 
hunc  equum  ?  Pluris  quam  vellem. 

But  the  M'ord  of  value  is  fonietimes  in  the  ablative; 
as  Parvi  or  parvo  aeftimasprobitatem.  And  the  word  of 
price  moft  ufually ;  as  Teruncio  eum  non  enierim.  And 
particularly  in  thefe  adjectives,  \'ili,paiilo,miuiuio,  mag- 
no,  nimio,  plurimo,  duplo,  put  uithoiit  a fuM^ntive ; iu 
Vili  vendo  triticum.  Kedimite  captiun  quam  riueiis 
minimo.  And  fometimes  minore  for  minoris.  Nam 
a  Caelio  propinqui  minore  cenicdimis  nuniuium  mo<- 
vere  non  pofTunt.  Cic.  Att.  1.  i.  But  veibs  neuter  or 
pafiive  have  only  the  oblique  cafes  after  tliem;  as  Tanti 
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cris  aliis^  quanti  tibi  facris.  Pudor  parvi  pendhnt 
Wliich  is  alio  to  be  obftTved  in  the  following  rules. 

And  this  neuter  v;\lco  governeth  the  word  of  Tihe 
in  the  accufative  \  us  Denarii  didi  quod  deuos  a?ris?ak» 
bant.  Varr. 

Verbs  of  admonilhing,  accufing,  condemning/ ifr 
()uitting,  will  tvave,  beiides  their  accufative,  a  genitive  of 
the  crime,  or  i>endlty,  or  thing;  as  Admonnit  me  emik 
Acculas  me  furti  ?  Vateni  fceleris  damnat.  Furem  dnfi 
condenmavit.  And  fometimes  an  ablative  with  a  pre- 
pofition,  or  without ;  as^ condcmnabo  eodein  ego  tecfi- 
mine.  Accufas  furti,  an  ilupri,  an  utroque  r  I)e  repetoh 
dis  accufavit,  or  damnavit.  Cic. 

Alfo  thefeimperfonals,pccnitet,  t^edety  miferet,iDil^ 
refcit,  pudet,  piget,  to  their  accufative  will  have  a  mI- 
tive,  either  of  the  perfon,  or  of  the  thing;  as  Nofci 
nol'met  poeiritet.  Urbis  inc  tsedet,  Pndet  me  negU* 
gentiue. 


Alt  Accufative  xcilh  a  Dative. 


.1 


Ve^bs  of  giving  or  refloring,  promifing  or  psjisA 
commamhng  or  iliowing,  truftin£r  or  t hreatening,  n 
to  their  accufative  a  dative  of  the  pcrfon;  as  Forton 
multis  ninirum  dedrt.  Ila^c  tibi  promitto.  /EsalicmiA 
mihi  numcravit.  Frumcntuni  imperat  civitatibus.  Qnod 
&  cui  dicas,  videto.  Hoc  tibi  fuadco,  Tibi  or  adl^ 
fcribo.  Pecuniam  onincm  tibi  creda.  Utriquemoitai 
minatus  eft. 

To  thefe  add  verbs  active  compounded  with  ttafe 
prepofitions,  pra»,  ad,  ab,  con,de,  ex,  ante,  fub,  poft,otl 
in,  and  inter  ;  as  Pra^cipia  hoc  tibi.  Admoviturbi  cw- 
citum.  Collegia  fuo  impcrium  abrogavit.  Sic  paini 
componere  magna  folebam. 

Neuters  have  a  dative  only ;  as  Mcis  majoribos  li 
tute  praeluxi.  But  fome  compounded  with  pr«i  and 
may  have  an  accufative  ;  as  Prteftat  ingenio  alius  al 
Multos  anteit  fapientia.     Others  with  a  prepofitioD;i 
Quaj  ad  ventris  victum  conducunt.     In  h;ec  ftodiaii 
cumbite.  Cic, 

Alfo  all  verbs  adive,  betokening  acquilrtion^lifceid* 
21  m 
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ir  relation,  commonly  end iflied  with  to  or  for,  have  to 
heir  accufative  a  dative  of  the  pcrfon ;  as  Magnam  lau- 
lem  fibi  pepcrit.  Huic  habeo,  nou  tibi.  Sc  illis  ajqiia* 
unt.  Kxpedi  niihi  hoc  negotiiim  :  lait  niihi  tibi  iibi, 
bnietimesare  added  for  elegance,  the  fcnte  not  reciuir- 
ng;  as  Suo  huiic  fibi  jiigulut  gladio.  Tcrent.  Xeuters 
L  dative  only;  as  Non  omnibus  dorinio.  Libet  niihi, 
Pibi  licet. 

Sometimes  a  verb  tranfitive  will  have  to  his  accufa- 
ive  a  double  dative,  one  of  tlie  perfon,  another  of  the 
hing;  as  Do  tibi  vellem  pignori.  Verio  hoc  libi  vitio. 
:Ioc  tu  tibi  laudi  duces, 

A  double  Accufative. 

Verbs  ofafking,  teaching,  arrnying,  and  concealing, 
mM  have  two  accufatives,  one  of  the  |)orfon,  another  of 
the  thing ;  as  Rogo  te  pecuniam.  D<»ceo  te  lileras, 
C2uod  te  jamdudum  hortor.  Induit  fe  calceos.  Hoc 
ine  celabas. 

And  being  paflives,  they  retain  one  accufative  of  the 
thing,  as  Suuit unique  recingiturangucm.  Ovid.  Met.  4. 
luduitur  rogani.  Mart. 

But  verbs  of  arrnyiiiijr  fometimcs  change  tiic  one  ac- 
cufative into  an  abhui/o  or  dative;  as  Induo  te  tunica, 
or  tibi  tunicam.  jnllravit  t«^uuui  penula,  or  equo  p^ 
liulain. 

An  Accufatk'c  ivilh  an  Ablative. 

Verbs  tranfitive  may  have  to  their  acufative  an  ab- 
lative of  the  inlirument  0/  caufc,  matter  or  manner  of 
doing;  and  neuters  the  nbhiii^e  only;  as  Fcii^  euui 
gladio.  Taceo  uKtu.  Malis  ^audet  allenis.  Sum.iUi 
eloquentia  caufani  egit.  Ciipilolnnn  iaxo  quadraio  Uw^- 
ftructuiii  ell.  Tuo  conlii.o  nilor.  X'eli '>r  pane.  Allliiis 
opibus.  Amore  abundas.  S..!ietinn.'S  *M»h  a  piopoiitiuji 
of  the  manner  ;as  Sunun:ici!.a  huujanitate  motractavit. 

Verbs  of  endowing,  inij)aiiing,  depriving,  ilifchar;^- 
jng,  filling,  empty  ing, and  the  like,  will  have  an  ablati  vf\ 
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and  fomctimes  a  genitive;  as  Done  te  hoc annnlo.  iP 
rima  falute  te  impertit.  Aliquem  familiarem  fuo  { 
nione  participavit.  Paternum  ferruai  fui  participi 
coniilii.  Interdico  tibi  aqua  &  igni.  Liberotel 
metu.     Iniplentur  Teteris  tiacchi. 

Alfo  verbs  of  comparing  or  exceeding,  will  hart 
ablative  of  the  excefs^  as  Praefero  hunc  inultis  gradil 
Magno  intervallo  eum  fuperat. 

After  all  manner  of  verbs,  the  word  lig^ifying 
part  of  a  thing  may  be  put  in  the  genitive^  accuiSitii< 
ablative^  as  Abfurde  facis  qui  angas  te  animi.  Pa 
animi.  Difcrucior  animi.  Uciipit  mentis.  Candeti 
ies.  Rubet  capillos.  /Egrotat  animo,  magis  qoam* 
pore. 

Noum  of  Time  and  Place  after  Verbs. 

Nouns  betokening  part  of  time  be  put  after  vert 
the  ablative,  and  fometimes  in  theaccufative;asN 
vigilas,  luce  dormis.  Nullam  partem  no6tis  reqoie 
Cic.  Abhinc  tricnnium  ex  Andro  commigravit. 
Refpondit  triduo  ilium,  ad  fumrnum  quatriduo  pel 
rum.  Cic.  Or  if  continuance  of  time,  in  theacciilii 
fometimes  in  the  ablative ;  as  Sexaginta  annos  tt 
Hyomem  totam  ftertis.  Imperium  deponere  maloei 
quam  id  tenere  punflum  temporis  contra  religioi 
Cic.  Imperavit  triennio,  &  decern  menfibus.  \ 
Sometimes  with  a  prepolition ;  as  Fere  in  diebuspC 
quibushivc  actafunt.  Ter.  Karcly  with  a  genitive 
Temporis  angufti  manfit  concordiadifcors.  Lucan. 

Alfo  nouns  betokening  fpace  between  placet  ait 
in  tlie  accufative,  and  fometimes  in  the  ablative;  tf 
dem  hinc  ne  difceflcris.  Abeft  ab  urbc  quingentisn 
bus  pafliium.     Terra  marique  gentibus  imperavit 

Nouns  that  fignify  place,  and  alfo  proper  naai 
greater  places,  as  countries,  be  put  after  verbs  ofwn 
or  remaining,  with  a  prepofition,  fignifyingta^l 
in,  or  by,  in  fuch  cafe  as  the  prepofition  rejWl 
as  Proficifcor  ab  urbe.  Vivit  in  Anglia.  VcBi 
Galiiam  in  Italiam. 

But  if  it  be  the  proper  name  of  a  lefler  place,  as 
^5  < 
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:ity,  town,  or  leiTer  ifland,  or  any  of  thefe  fouf»  Humu8« 
lomus,  militia,  belluni,  with  tliefe  (igns,  on,  in,  or  at^ 
>efore  ttieni,  being  of  the  firil  or  fecoud  declenfion,  and 
ingular  number,  they  fliail  be  put  in  the  genitive ;  if  of 
iie  third  decleniion,  or  plqral  number,  or  tliis  word  rus, 
n  the  dative  or  ablative;  as  Vixit  Rom:c,  Londini. 
£a  habitabat  Rhodi.  Conon  plurimum  Cypri  vixit* 
3or.  Nep,  Procqmbit  humi  bos.  Domi  bellique  firoul 
iriximus.  Militavit  Carthagini,  or  Carthagine.  Stu« 
luit  Athenis.     Ruri  or  rure  educatus  eft. 

If  the  verb  of  moving  be  to  a  pli*ce,  it  ihall  be  put  in 
the  accufative ;  as  Eo  Romam,  domuoi,  rus.  If  from  a 

elace,  in  the  ablative;  as  Difcelfit  Londiuo.  Abiit  domo. 
Lure  eft  reverfus. 

Sometimes  with  a  prepofition ;  as  A  Brundufio 
profe6tuseft,Cir.  Manil.  Ut  ah  Athenis  in  Bocotiam  irem. 
Sulpit.  apud  Cic.  Fam.  1.  4.  Cum  te  profeclum  ab 
domo  fcii*em.     Liv.  1.  8. 

ConJlruQion  of  Pajives. 

A  Verb  paffive  will  have  after  it  an  ablative  of  the 
doer,  with  the  prepofition  a  or  ab  before  it,  fometimes 
without,  and  more  often  a  dative;  as  Virgilius  legitur 
a  me.  Fortes  creantur  fortibus.  Hor.  Tibi  fama  peta- 
tur.  And  neutro-paflives  as  Vapulo,  veneo,  liceo,teaIo, 
Bo,  may  have  the  fame  conftruction  ;  as  ab  hofte  venire. 

Sometimes  an  accufative  of  the  thing  is  found  after  a 
paflive;  as  Coronari  Olympia.  Hor.  Epift.  1.  Cyclopa 
Diovetur.     Hor.  for  faltat  or  egit.  Purgor  bilem.  Id. 

Conftrii6lion  0/  Gerunds  and  Supines. 

GEEtJNDS  and  fupines  will  have  fuch  cafes  as  the  verb 
from  whence  they  come ;  as  Otium  fcribendi  literas. 
£0  auditum  poetas.     Ad  confuleudum  tiKi. 

A  gerund  in  di  is  commonly  governed  both  of  fub-> 
ilantives  and  adjeAives  in  manner  of  a  genitive ;  as  caufa 
Amor  habendi«    Cupidus  vifeudi.    Certus 
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eimdi.     And  fometimes  govcrneth  a  genitive  plural;  as 
illorumvidendi  gratia.     Ter. 

Gerunds  in  do  are  ufed  after  verbs  in  manner  of  an 
Ablative,  according  to  former  rules,  with  or  withonta 
prepofition  ;  as  Defeilus  fuin  ambulando.  A  difcendo 
facile  detcrretur.  Caefar  dando,  fublevando,  ignofceodo, 
gloriam  adeptus  eft.     In  apparando  coufumunt  diem. 

A  gerund  in  dum  is  ufe^d  ih  manner  of  an  accufatire 
after  })rGpofitions  governing  that  cafe ;  as  Ad  capies- 
dam  holies.  Ante  domandum  ingentes  tollent  animoi 
Virg.     Ob  rediniendum  captivos.     Inter  cocnandum. 

Gerunds  infignificationare  ofttimes  ufcdas  partici]Ja 
in  dus;  Tuorum  confiliorum  reprimendorum  c«ik 
Cic.  OrationeniLatinamlogendisnollris  efficies  plenio' 
rem.  Cic.     Ad  act^ufandos  homines  pra^niio  ducitur. 

A  gerund  in  dum  joined  with  the  imperfonal  eft,  and 
implying  fume  neceflity  or  duty  to  do  a  thing,  may  ha« 
both  the  active  and  pallive  conftru^lion  of  the  verb  fnn 
whence  it  is  derived ;  as  Utendum  eft  set  ate.  Ov.  Picci 
Trojanoa  rcge  petendum.  Virg.  Iterandum  eademih 
mihi.  Cic.  Serviendum  eft  mihi  amicis.  Pluradix^ 
uam  dice^dum  fuit.     Cic.  pro  Seft, 

Conjlruclioii  of  Verb  iciih  Verb. 

When  two  verbs  come  together,  without  a  nomiofr 
tive  cafe  between  them,  the  latter  Ihall  be  in  the  infi» 
tire  mood  ;  as  Cupio  difcere.  Or  in  the  firft  fupioe 
after  verbs  of  moving;  as  Eo  cubit  urn,  fpe^tatum.  Of 
in  the  latter  with  an  aHjedivc ;  as  Turpe  eft  diftu.  fr 
cile  fartu,  <)])iis  fcitu. 

But  il  a  ci>fc  come  between,  upt  governed  of  the  fir- 
mer verb,  it  ihall  always  bean  accufative  before  the  iofr 
pitive  mood ;  as  Te  rediiile  incolauieni  gaudeo.  KUl 
me  divitem  elfe,  quani  habcri. 

And  this  infniitive  eile,  will  have  always  after  it  11 
accufative,  or  the  fame  cafe  which  the  fonuer  verb  gp- 
vcriis;  as  Kxjicdit  bonos  effe  vobis.  Quo  mihi  Con- 
miffo,  non  l.cct  elfe  piam.  But  this  accufative  agreelt 
with  another  underftoou  before  the  inliiiitive ;  as  Esp^ 
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Itt  Tobis  vos  efle  bonos.  Natura  beatis  omnibus  eflfe 
ledit.  Nobis  non  licet  effe  tarn  difertis.  The  fame  coni 
lru6tion  may  be  ufed  after  other  infinitives  neuter  or 
>afliv6  like  to  efle  in  figuitication;  as  Maximo  tibi  poflea 
k  civi,  &  duci  evadere  contigit.     Val.  Max.  1,  6. 

Sometimes  a  noun  adjertive  or  fubftantive  goveijns  an 
.nfinitive;  as  audax  omnia  perpeti.  Di^nus  amari. 
[3onfilium  ceperunt  ex  oppido  profiigere.  Caef.  Minari 
diviforibus  ratio  nonerat.    Cic.  Verr.  1. 

Sometimes  the  infinitive  is  put  abfolute  for  the  pre- 
terimperfett  or  preterperfeft  tenfe :  as  ego  illud  feduta 
negare  factum.  Ter.  Galba  autem  multas  fimilitudines 
aflenre  Cic.  llle  contra  haec  omnia  mere,  agere  vitam. 
Ter. 

Conjl ruction  of  Participles. 

Participles  govern  fuch  cafes  as  the  verb  from 
whence  they  come,  according  to  their  aAivc  or  paflTive 
fignification ;  as  fruiturus  amicis.  Nunquam  audita 
mihi.  Diligendus  ab  omnibus.  Sate  fanguine  divikm» 
Telamone  creatus.  Corpore  mortali  cretus,  Lucret. 
Nate  dea.  Edite  regibus.  Laevo  fufpenfi  loculos  tabun 
lafque  lacerto.  Hor.  Cenfus  ecjucftrem  fumniain.  Id. 
Abeundumefi;  mihi.  \  onus  orta  mari.  Exofus  bella. 
Virg.  Exofus  diis.  Gell.  Anna  perofus.  Ovid.  But 
Perta^fus  hath  an  accufative  otherwile  than  the  verb ;  as 
Pertefqs  ignaviam.  S<nnet  ipfe  pertaefus.  Suet.  To 
Iheft*  add  pariicipal  adjectives  ending  in  bilis  of  the  paf- 
five  fignification,  and  requiring  like  cafe  after  them;  as 
Nuili  penctrabilis  ailro  lucus  erat. 

Participles  changed  into  ad jeolivcs  have  their  conftmc* 
tion  by  the  rules  of  adjectives,  as  Appctcns  vini»  Fugi* 
tans  litum.     Fidens  animi. 


•  An  Ablative  put  abfolute. 

Two  Nouns  together,  or  a  noun  and  pronoun  with  a 
participle  exprefled  or  underftood,  put  abfolutely,  that  is 
to  fay,  neither  governing  nor  governed  of  a  verb,  Ihall 

bo 
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be  put  in  the  ablative ;  as  Aufhore  fenatu  bellam  gm 
tur.  Me  duce  vinces.  Caefare  veniente  hoftcs  fugeruat* 
Sablato  clamore  praelium  committitur. 

Canjlruclion  of  Adverbs. 

En  and  ecce  will  have  a  nominative,  or  an  accu&tivc^ 
and  fomctimes  with  a  dative ;  En  Priamus.  Ecoe  tibi 
iiatus  nofler.     En  babitum.     Ecce  autem  altenim. 

Adverbs  of  quantity,  time,  and  place  require  a  geni- 
tive ;  as  Satis  loquentise,  fapientise  parum  fatis.  Alfe 
compounded  with  a  verb;  as  Is  rerum  fuarum&tagiL 
Tunc  temporis  ubique  gentium.  £o  iinpudenti»  pn^ 
ceflit.     Quoad  ejus  fieri  poterit. 

To  thefe  add  Ergo  fi^ifying  the  caufe ;  as  lUius  eign 
Virg.  Virtutis  ergo.  Fugae  atque  formidinis  ergo  m 
abiturus.     I^iv. 

Others  will  have  fuch  cafes  as  the  nouns  from  wbeoft 
they  come ;  as  Minime  gentium.  Optioie  omiiiiinb 
Venit  obviam  illi.  Canit  fimiliter  huic.  Albanum^iie 
Falernum  te  magis  oppofitis  deleft.  Hor. 

Adverbs  are  joined  in  a  fentence  to  feveral  moods  rf 
verbs. 

Of  time.  Ubi,  poftquam,  cum  or  quum,  to  an  iofi- 
cative  or  fubjunctive ;  as  Ha^  ubi  di6iadedit.  Ubinoi 
laverimus.  Poftquam  exceflit  ex  epliebij.  Cum  fiuaa 
vitula.  Virg.    Cum  canerem  reges.  Id. 

Donee  while,  to  an  indicative.  Donee  oris  faelix.  D^ 
nee  until,  to  an  indicative  or  fubjun6iive;  CogeredoDrt 
oves  juffit.  Virg.     Donee  ea  aqua  decofta  fit.  ColuBk 

Dum  while,  to  an  indicative.  Dum  apparatur  viiigQi 
Dum  until,  to  an  indicative  or  fubjunftive ;  as  Di 
redeo.Tertia  dum  Latio  regnanlem  viderit  adtas.  Dw 
for  dummodo  fo  as,  or  fo  that,  to  afubjunctive;  Dm 
profim  tibi. 

Quoad  while,  to  an  indicative.  Quoad  expefbsooi' ; 
tubernalem.  Quoad  until,  to  a  fubjun3:ive.  Oooii^ 
Integra  fervabo,  quoad  exercitus  hue  mittatur 

Simulac^  fimulatque  to  an  indicative  or  fubjoo^; 

u. 
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IS  Simulac  belli  patiens  crat,   fimulatque  adoleverit 
setas. 

Ut  as,  to  the  fame  moods.  Ut  falutabis^  ita  refalutar 
^eris.  Ut  fementem  feceris,  ita  et  metos.  Hor.  Ut  fo  foon 
15,  to  an  indicative  only :  as  Ut  ventum  eft  in  urbem. 

Quafi,  tanquam,  perinde,  ac  fi,  to  afubjunAive  only; 
IS  quafi  non  norimus  nos  inter  nos.  Tanquam  feceris 
pfe  aliqaid. 

Ne  of  forbidding^  to  an  imperative  or  fubjun^ve;  as 
^fe  faevi.     Ne  metuas. 

Certain  adverbs  of  quantity,  quality,  or  caufe ;  as 
Quam,  quoties,  cur,  quare,  &c.  Thence  alfo  qui,  quis, 
quantus,  qualis,  and  the  like,  coming  into  a  fentence 
after  the  principal  verb,  govern  the  verb  folloiving  in  a 
fubjun6live ;  as  Videte  quam  vald^  malitise  fuse  confidat. 
Cic.  Quid  eft  cur  tu  in  ifto  loco  fedeas  ?  Cic.  pro 
Cluent.  Subfideo  mihi  diligeiitiam  comparavi«  quss 
quanta  fit  intelligi  non  poteft,  nifi,  &c.  Cic.  pro  Quint. 
Nam  quid  hoc  iniquius  dici  poteft.  Quam  me  qui  caput 
ailterius  fortunafque  defendam^  priore  loco  difcere.  Ibid« 
Nullum  eft  oflicium  tarn  fan6tum  atque  folenne,  quod 
non  avaritia  violare  foleat.  Ibid.  Non  me  fallit,  fi  con* 
fulamini  quid  fitis  refponfuri.  Ibid.  Dici  vix  poteft 
quam  multa  ftnt  quas  refpondeatis  ante  fieri  oportere. 
Ibid.  Docui  quo  die  hunc  fibi  promififle  dicat,  eo  die 
ne  Romae  quidcm  eum  fuiflfe.  Ibid.  Conturbatus  dif> 
cedit  neque  mirum  cui  haec  optio  tarn  mifera  daretur. 
Ibid.  Narrat  quo  in  loco  viderit  Quintium.  Ibid. 
Rede  ma jores  eum  qui  focium  fefelliflet  in  virorum  bo* 
norum  numero  non  putarunt  haberi  oportere;  Cia  pro 
Rofc.  Am.  Quae  concurfatio  percontantium  quid  pne* 
tor  edixiflet,  ubi  cccnaret,  quid  enuntiaflet.  Cic.  Agrar.  i . 

Of  Conjun6lions. 

Conjunctions  copulative  and  disjunctive,  and  thefe 
four,  Quam,  nifi,  praeterquam,  an,  couple  like  cafes ; 
as  Socrates  docuit  Xenophontem  fc  Piatonem.  Aut  dies 
eft,  aut  nox.  Nefcio  albus  an  ater  fit.  Eft  minor  natu 
quim  tu.    Nemini  placet  praeterquam  fibi. 

Except  when  fome  particular  conftni£tion  requireth 

otherwife ; 
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otberwife  ;  as  Studui  Roma3  &  Athenis.  Exni  fiindum 
centum  nummis  &  pluris,  Accufas  furti,  an  ftupri,  an 
utroque  ? 

They  alfo  couple  for  the  mod  part  like  moods  and 
tenfes>  as  Reclo  ftat  corpore,  defpicitque  terras.  But 
not  always  like  tenfes;  as  Nifi  me  la6tafl*es,  &  vana  fpe 
produceres.     £t  habetur,  &  referetur  tibi  a  me  gratia. 

Of  other  conjunctions,  fome  govern  an  indicatire, 
fome  a  fubjundive,  according  to  their  feveral  iigaifi* 
cations. 

Etfi,  tametfi,  etiamfi,  quanquam,  an  indicatife; 
quamyis  and  licet,  mod  commonly  a  fubjundive  \  u 
£tfi  nihil  novi  afferebatur,  Quanquam  animus  memi- 
nifle  horret.  Quamvis  Eljrfios  miretur  Graecia  campoii 
Ipfe  licet  venias. . 

Ni,  nifi,  i\]  fiquidem,  quod,  quia,  poftquam,  pofiet- 
quam,  antequam,  priufquam,  an  indicative  or  fubjuao 
tive ;  as  Nifi  vi  mavis  eripi.  Ni  faciat.  Caftigo  tc^  i 
nonquod  odeo  habeam,  fed  uuod  amem.  Antequam 
dicam.  Si  for  quamvis,  a  fubjundive  only,  Redem} 
Non  fi  me  obfecret. 

Si  alfo  conditional  may  fometimes  govern  both  veriw 
of  the  fentence  in  a  fubjunclive;  as  Refpiraro  fi  te  tI? 
dero.     Cic.  ad  Attic. 

Quando,  quandoquidem,  quoniam,  an  indicative; 
as  Dicite  quandoquidem  in  moUi  confedimus  berbu 
Quoniam  convenimus  ambo. 

Cum,  feeing  that,  a  fubjunflive  ^  as  Cum  fis  offidii 
Gradive  virilibus  aptus. 

Ne,  an,  num,  of  doubting,  a  fubjunftive ;  as  NiU 
Tcfert,  fecerifne,  an  perfualeris.     Vifo  nuni  redierit. 

Interrogati\  es  alfo  of  difdain  or  reproach  underiluod, 
govern  a  fubjunctive;  as  tantum  deni,  quantum  ille  po- 
j)ofcerit  ?  Cic.  Verr.  4.  Sylvam  tu  Scantiam  vendas? 
Cic.  Agrar.  Hunc  tunonames?  Cic.  ad  Attic,  F* 
temaliquem  aut  rapacem  accufaris  ?  Vitauda  fempereril 
omniiJ  avaritia^  fufpicio.  Cic.  Ver.  4.  Sometimes  SMi in- 
fiuitive ;  as  Mene  incoepto  defillere  viftam  ?  Virg. 

Ut  that,  left  not,  or  although,  a  fubjunftivc;  asTe 
oro,  ut  redeat  jam  in  viam.  Metuo  ut  fublict  hofpeb 
Ut  omnia  contingat  qua^  volo. 

or 
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Of  Prcpojilions* 

Of  Prepofilions  fome  will  have  an  accufative  after 
them,  ibme  an  ablative,  fome  both>  according  to  their 
diiVerent  fignification. 

An  accufative  thefe  following.  Ad,  apud,  ante,  ad* 
verfus,  adverfum,  cis,  citra,  circum,  circa,  circiter, 
contra,  orga,  extra,  niter,  intra,  infra,  juxta,  ob,  pon^» 
per,  prop^,  propter,  polt,  penes,  prseter,  fecundum, 
lupra,  fecus,  trans,  ultra,  ufque,  verfus  :  but  verfus  is 
moft  commonly  fet  alter  the  cafe  it  governs,  as  LonF* 
dinum  verfus. 

And  for  an  accufative  after  ad,  a  dative  fometimes  is 
iifed  in  poets;  as  It  clamor  coelo.  Virg«  Coelofi  gloria 
tollit  ji^neadum.     Sil.  for  ad  coelum. 

An  ai»lative  thcfe.  A,  ah,  abs,  abfque,  cum,  coram, 
de,  e,  ox,  pro,  prae,  paiam,  fine,  tenus,  which  laft  \<k 
alfo  put  after  his  cate,  being  molt  ufually  a  genitive,  if 
it  be  plural ;  as  Capulo  tenus.     Aurium  tenus. 

ITiefe,  both  cafes.  In,  fub,  fuper,  fubter,clam,  procul. 

In,  iignifying  to,  towards,  into,  or  againft,  requires 
an  accufative;  as  Pifces  emptos  obolo  in  co^nam  feni. 
Animus  in  T  cucros  benij^nus.  Vcrfa  eft  in  cineres 
Trqja.  In  te  commitlore  tantum  quid  Troes  potuere? 
luilily,  when  it  fignifies  future  time,  or  for;  as  Bellum 
in  trigclimum  diem  indixerunt.  Defignati  confules  in 
annum  fequcntem.  Alii  pretia  faciunt  in  fingula  capita 
canum.  Var.  Otherwife  in  will  have  an  ablative;  as  In 
iirbe.     In  terris. 

Sub,  when  it  fignifies  to,  or  in  time,  about,  or  a  lit- 
tle before,  rtH|uires  an  accufative  ;  as  fub  umbram  pro- 
peremus.  Sub  id  tcmpus.  Sub  noftem.  Otherwife 
an  ablative.     Sub  pedibus.     Sub  umbra. 

Sujior  fignifying  beyond,  or  prefent  time,  an  accu- 
fati\  e ;  as  Super  Garamantas  &  Inclos.  Super  coBuam. 
Suet,  at  fupper-time.  Of  or  concrerning,  an  ablative  ; 
a  Multa  fuper  Priiimo  rogitans.     Super  hac  re. 

Super,  over  or  upon,  may  have  either  cafe;  as  Super 
ri[)asTiberiseflufus.  Sa?va  fedens  fuper  arma.  Fronde 
fuper  viridi. 

So  alfo  may  fubtcr;  as  pugnatum  cfi  fuper  fubterque 
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terras.    Subter  denfa  teftudine.  Virg.     Clam  patremor 
patre.     Procul  muros.  Li  v.     Patria  procul. 

Prepofitions  in  compofition  govern  the  fame  cafes  as 
before  in  appofition.  Adibo  hominem.  Detrudam 
naves  fcopuK>.  And  the  prepofition  is  fometimes  r^ 
peated ;  as  Detrahere  de  tua  fa  ma  uunquam  cogiuvi 
And  fometimes  underftood,  governeth  his  ufual  cafe; 
as  Habeo  te  loco  parentis.  Apparuit  humana  fpecie. 
Gumis  erant  oriundi.  Liv.  Liberis  parentibus  oriandii 
Colum.  Mutat  quad  rata  rotundis.  Hor.  Pridie  com* 
pitalia.  Pridie  nonas  or  calendas.  Poftridie  idni 
Poflridie  ludos.  Before  whioh  accufatives  ante  or  pofi 
18  to  be  underftood.  Filii  id  aetatis.  Cic.  Hoc  nofiii 
Ila^.  iJnderftand  Secundum.  Or  refer  to  part  of  timeL 
Omnia  Mercurio  fimilis.  Virg.     UnderftaDd  per. 

Of  Irderje&iims. 

CcRTAiN  interjeftions  have  feveral  cafes  after  tbeni 
O,  a  nominative,  accufative,  or  vocative;  as  Ofdtii 
dies  hominis.  O  ego  laevus.  Hor.  O  fortunatos.  0 
fbrmofe  puer. 

Others  a  nominative  or  an  accufative ;  as  Heu  prifa 
fides !  Heu  ftirpem  invifam  !  Proh  fanfte  Jupiter!  Proh 
deum  atque  hominum  fidem !  Hem  tibi  DaMim ! 

Yea,  though  the  interjeftion  be  underftood ;  as  Mc 
miferum !   Me  coecum,  qui  hcec  ante  non  viderim ! 

Others  will  have  a  dative ;  as  Hei  mihi.  Va5  mifew 
milii.     Terent. 
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